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Foreword 


This volume which initiates the European University History series is the first in 
a multi-volume series on the History of European Integration since the Second 
World War, comprising the results of research conducted at the European Uni- 
versity Institute, Florence. 

The enterprise was conceived by Professor Walter Lipgens while he was a 
member of the Department of History and Civilisation in this Institute 
(1976-1979). 

Unfortunately, Walter Lipgens never saw his major work come to fruition: he 
died suddenly on 29 April 1984, just as the publication of this volume was near- 
ing completion. The news of his death was of great sorrow to all his colleagues 
who for many years had collaborated in his life-time’s work. 

It is our sincere hope that this work, which was commenced with such dedi- 
cation by our highly respected late colleague, will be the first of many developing 
the theme of European Integration. 


Florence, October 1984 


Werner Maihofer 
President of the 
European University 
Institute 
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Preface 


Next to the East-West conflict, the dominant feature of post-war European 
history has been the trend towards unification of the continent, incomplete 
though that still is. Whereas historians have produced ample documentation and 
many controversial monographs on the East-West issue, it has often been noted 
with regret that they have scarcely begun to make a systematic study of the 
process of European integration. The disparity between the importance of this 
process and the extent to which it has been treated by scholars is partly a cause 
and partly a consequence of the fact that the European Community, while devel- 
oping steadily in spite of all its crises, as yet hardly possesses a historical con- 
sciousness of its own. 

As regards the phase which is of most urgency from the historian’s point of 
view, viz. the formative years 1940-50 during which the idea of European unity 
was gradually making headway, there is a particular need for systematic publi- 
cation of the widely scattered sources. It is important both to scholarship and to 
European politics that those concerned with these questions should have at their 
disposal the abundant but largely forgotten material illustrating early analyses of 
the problem, conceptions of Europe’s future and ideas as to how they could be 
put into effect. 

Soon after entering upon its functions in 1976, the European University Insti- 
tute in Florence decided to publish a series of volumes of ‘Documents on the 
History of European Integration’. The process of integration had diverse roots. 
Throughout the centuries there had been a lively awareness of the cultural unity 
of Europe, and several attempts to endow it with political unity. After the catas- 
trophe of the First World War, and with the realization of Europe’s decline, there 
arose for the first time associations devoted to this aim — including the Paneu- 
ropa-Union, which was active in all European countries — but as yet they had no 
influence in political circles. While not underrating the importance of these ori- 
gins, which deserve to be the object of separate documentary studies, the EUI 
agreed to my proposal that its own series should begin with the outbreak of the 
Second World War. The European unity movement as we know it derives from 
the initial shock of that war, the course it took and the way in which it ended; the 
war years were a time of incubation, leading to the first effective moves for unity 
in 1948-50. Volumes already completed or in preparation deal with plans for 
European union formulated in 1939-45 (1) on the Continent, (2) in nongovern- 
mental circles and among political exiles in Britain and America, and (3) will 
contain documents of pro-European pressure groups and political parties for the 
period 1945-50, and it is hoped that further volumes will follow. 

The present Volume 1 thus comprises plans for European union formulated on 
the Continent between 1940 and 1945. Since, at the outset of this period and for 
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most of its duration, almost the whole of continental Europe was brought under 
the hegemony of a single nation and a single dictator, as it had once been under 
Napoleon, Part One of the volume must of necessity document National Social- 
ist ideas on European unity, perverted though these were. Part Two, which by its 
size and content is the principal part of the volume, contains impressive texts 
showing that the most important thinkers in the main resistance groups in the 
chief countries of Europe were united, for the same reasons in every case, in 
calling for the abolition of national sovereignties and for a voluntary union of 
European peoples after their liberation from Nazi rule. Part Three illustrates the 
existence of similar plans in neutral Sweden and Switzerland, where European 
federation was also the subject of lively discussion. 

The General Introduction to the volume reviews the background, including 
the decline of Europe and the evolution of ideas in the inter-war period; it refers 
to the collapse of nations in the Second World War and the smashing of Hitler’s 
Europe, and draws attention to the far-reaching homogeneity of motives 
expressed by resistance writers. The arrangement of the work and the principles 
which have governed the selection of countries and documents are described in a 
final section. Thereafter each chapter is prefaced by a separate introduction, 
describing (in Part One) the Nazi and the Fascist ideology as far as ‘Europe’ was 
concerned and (in Part Two) the special conditions and nature of the resistance 
groups in the different countries. 

My thanks are due to all those who have kindly assisted in the production of 
this volume. Most of the texts in Part Two were collected by me in 1964 and 
published for the first time in a volume entitled Europa-Föderationspläne der 
Widerstandsbewegungen 1940-45 (Oldenbourg, Munich, 1968). This German 
edition was financed by the Deutsche Gesellschaft für Auswärtige Politik in 
Bonn. Many former resistance fighters and students of the resistance helped me 
with documents and interviews: I owe especial thanks to M. Henri Frenay and 
Prof. Altiero Spinelli, Dr Louis de Jong, M. Henri Michel and Prof. Ger van 
Roon for assistance in various forms, at that time and also in connection with the 
present edition. 

For the purpose of this English edition, forming part of the planned EUI series 
of documentary volumes, each chapter has been thoroughly revised and updated 
on the basis of thirteen years of further research, and the introductions have been 
rewritten. The chapters on ‘National Socialist ideas for Europe’ and on the ideas 
of Italian Fascists and those on the Austrian, Belgian and Danish resistance 
movements, as well as that on Sweden, have been written especially for this 
edition, and I express grateful thanks to my colleagues Michael Salewski, Dino 
Cofrancesco, Wolfgang Neugebauer, José Gotovitch, Henning Nielsen and Finn 
Laursen for their contributions in accordance with the overall plan. My earlier 
chapter on Italy has been supplemented by Dr Klaus Voigt with texts relating to 
the nascent political parties; he has also written a new introduction, and the 
chapter accordingly appears under his name. The chapters on the resistance mov- 
ements in France, the Netherlands, Germany and Poland, as well as those on 
transnational contacts and on Switzerland, have been thoroughly revised and 
enlarged; they have also been reviewed by specialist colleagues, who have con- 
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firmed that recent research fully supports the conclusions which I put forward 
tentatively on the basis of the evidence in 1968. 

The expenses of the English edition have been fully met by a grant from the 
Commission of the European Community, administered by Mr Max Kohn- 
stamm, President of the EUI; my best thanks are due to him and to the Com- 
mission. Finally I have to thank Mr Paul S. Falla, who with exceptional compe- 
tence and personal interest has translated all the texts in this volume from the 
original language in each case. 

I trust that the volume may encourage scholars to devote further attention to a 
field of such importance for the understanding of contemporary history. The 
documents here assembled refute the idea that the movement towards European 
federation in the first ten years after the War was only a product of the East-West 
conflict, of Soviet threats and American pressure. It was, indeed, the attitudes of 
the superpowers which first induced West European governments to set about 
making European union a reality, but the concept itself had taken shape in 
Europe long before. Each of the texts quoted, especially in Part Two on the 
resistance movements, shows how much deeper its foundations were. 


Saarbriicken, 12 June 1981 
Walter Lipgens 
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General Introduction 


WALTER LIPGENS 


The decline of Europe 


To appreciate the full significance of the documents collected in this volume, it 
must be briefly recalled to what extent Europe’s status in the world had declined 
since the First World War. This decline was one of the reasons why Fascist 
regimes used all the devices of ‘national consolidation’, totalitarian rule and 
annexation to save their own territory from going under, while at the same time 
more rational elements, and later the anti-Nazi resistance movement, developed 
the ideal of a voluntary federal union of European peoples. 

Between 1914 and 1945 the world witnessed the dramatic spectacle of the 
self-destruction of what had till then been the mightiest portion of the earth. For 
three centuries or more the European states had dominated the world, directly or 
indirectly, thanks to their intellectual and technical superiority; military power 
and technique, economic progress and intellectual development were all concen- 
trated in Europe. In 1870-1914, under European leadership and in the wake of 
the industrial revolution, the world had experienced an unprecedented transfor- 
mation of its mode of living and a vast increase in production, trade, and invest- 
ment under the aegis of economic liberalism and internationalism. Within the 
monarchical state the doctrine of ‘sovereignty’, conceived in an earlier age as an 
antidote to the civil wars of religion, was now used by conservatives to disrupt 
and divert the liberal-democratic movement. As traditional Christian values lost 
their power, people on both sides of the debate came to accept hypercharged 
nationalism as a substitute religion; it had degenerated into the dogma of an 
eternal and absolute national sovereign state, responsible to no one and nothing 
except the policy of national imperialism and expansion. ‘As a global concern 
Europe could only lose its hitherto unchallenged hegemony in the economic, 
financial and political spheres if the states which were partners in it were to wage 
a suicidal war against one another.” Although the European states had become 
more and more interdependent economically, and the European economy in the 
age of imperialism opened up new markets all over the world, they continued to 
form watertight political compartments, and it was this which — as the tensions 


1 Jean R. von Salis, Weltgeschichte der neuesten Zeit, Bd. II, Zurich, 1955, p. 259. For the 
following passage cf., in further detail, the Introduction to W. Lipgens, A History of 
European Integration, vol.1: The Formation of the European Unity Movement, 
Oxford University Press, 1982, pp. 1-92. 
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between them proved insoluble — drove the nations of Europe into four years of 
mutual destruction in the First World War. 

In the most critical year of the war — 1917 - the United States and Russia, 
which had long since outstripped the Europeans and in the nineteenth century 
had colonized their own vast territories, entered world politics with decisions of 
revolutionary significance. Both powers had stood out in the nineteenth century 
as exponents of rival political creeds: the United States as a bastion of democracy 
and self-determination, a magnet for immigrants; Russia as a bulwark of abso- 
lutism and conservatism. And since about 1870 they had comprised territorial 
empires — from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from Warsaw to Manchuria — which 
covered respectively twice and five times as much of the earth’s surface as all the 
European states put together. But in 1917 for the first time they put forward 
programmes with a worldwide message; the US by its decision to intervene in the 
European war to help democracy defeat autocracy; Russia, after the Bolshevik 
seizure of power, by its endeavour to promote a Communist world revolution. 
Lenin on the one hand and Wilson on the other both presented global pro- 
grammes which were clearly directed against the existing regime of European 
national and colonial empires. Their effects were felt in many ways: in the first 
place, it was America’s entry into the war, not (as in previous conflicts) a Euro- 
pean coalition on its own, which tipped the balance against the Central Powers; 
and in Paris Wilson established the principle of a League of Nations for the 
rational and collective arbitration of future conflicts. Communist forces were 
active in the post-war revolutions in central Europe. But the direct influence of 
both powers was, as yet, shortlived. Internal factors pulled them both back into 
isolation soon after the end of the war: the Americans were disillusioned by the 
lack of a spirit of reconciliation in Europe, while the Bolsheviks had their hands 
full consolidating their regime in Russia. In most of Europe the victory of the 
democratic idea of the state remained ephemeral; the US refused to join the 
League of Nations and repudiated any responsibility for the status quo, while 
Russia’s internal troubles forced Lenin and later Stalin to concentrate on ‘build- 
ing Socialism in one country’. The one power did not want to play a leading role 
in Europe, the other was unable to do so.? Europe was given one more 
chance. 

This chance was almost inexplicably squandered by the Europeans between 
1919 and 1939. The balance sheet of the First World War was soon apparent: 
Europe had lost its position as leader of the world; the independence movement 
had become active among colonial peoples; Britain had to concede full freedom 
of action to her Dominions even in foreign policy; Europe’s resources were 
exhausted, victors as well as vanquished were impoverished and had become 
debtors to the new world creditor nation, the United States. Many European 


2 Cf. H. Holborn, The Political Collapse of Europe, New York, 1966, pp. 90-110; E. 
Angermann, Die Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika seit 1917 (dtv Weltgeschichte des 
20. Jahrhunderts, vol. 7), Munich, 1978°, pp. 35 ff.; K. H. Ruffmann, Sowjetrussland 
(ibid., vol. 8), Munich, 1977’, pp. 184 ff.; A. Hillgruber and J. Dülffer (ed.), Geschich- 
te der Weltkriege, Würzburg, 1981. 
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statesmen were well aware that their countries, lying between the rising conti- 
nental-size states, had been granted only a temporary respite in which to come to 
their senses and unite; but their wish for peaceful co-operation in Europe did not 
go far enough to make them will the necessary means. With the setting-up of the 
League of Nations they had agreed for the first time on an organization to 
‘guarantee international peace’ and had taken a first step towards the transfor- 
mation of international relations as a counterpart to the democratic movement in 
domestic politics, thus doing away with the inter-state anarchy which Kant had 
condemned as ‘a state of lawlessness which signifies nothing but war’. But in the 
League of Nations unanimity was required for any decision of substance; its 
resolutions could only be presented to the member states as ‘recommendations’, 
that is, the League was given no power of its own over the states. Despite all 
symptoms of decline, politicians continued to think in terms of the nation states 
and national sovereignty. A way was admittedly found of avoiding a direct 
relapse into the kind of inter-state anarchy exemplified by Poincaré’s occupation 
of the Ruhr in 1923, but renewed efforts at a collective organization for peace and 
a rational community of states had no success. Statesmen like Briand in France 
and Stresemann in Germany did try to pursue a ‘policy of understanding’ with a 
European objective, but only subject to the ‘preservation of sovereignty’ and 
giving priority to national self-interest. In the Locarno treaty of 1925 France saw 
at least a definitive if partial acknowledgement of Versailles, while for Germany it 
was the price to be paid for a successful policy of treaty revision in Eastern 
Europe. In the Briand-Kellogg Pact of 1928 war was solemnly renounced, yet 
neither the threat of sanctions nor the demand for disarmament was made bind- 
ing.’ Basically France was incapable of giving up her one-sided claim for hege- 
mony based on the Treaty of Versailles; Germany was unwilling to accept the 
defeat she had suffered in her first bid for world power; and Great Britain, 
preoccupied with preserving the Empire, had no other plan for the Continent but 
‘balance of power’. In this way Europe persisted in a situation which Carl J. 
Burckhardt had accurately defined in 1922: ‘We shall have to wait a long time for 
nationalism to subside. Its hypnotic power continues to increase. ... In that 
respect we have long been in the position of the Greeks after the first Roman 
victories; perhaps we too shall have to experience occupation.” 

The most serious direct results of this obdurate nationalism occurred in the 
economic sphere. The European states clung to the policy which they had 
adopted during the First World War of pursuing economic ‘autarky’ as a remedy 


3 Cf. P. Renouvin, Les Crises du XX° siècle, vol. I: de 1914 à 1929: vol. II: de 1929 à 1945 
(Histoire des relations internationales, vols. 7 and 8), Paris, 1957 and 1958; F. P. 
Walters, A History of the League of Nations, London-New York, 1960’; Jon Jacobsen, 
Locarno Diplomacy. Germany and the West, 1925-29, Princeton, 1972; S. Marks, The 
Illusion of Peace. International Relations in Europe 1918-1933, London-New York, 
1976. 

4 H. von Hoffmansthal and C. J. Burckhardt, Briefwechsel, Frankfurt, 1956, p. 92. For 
the whole subject cf. L. Dehio, ‘The Passing of the European System’ in Germany and 
World Politics in the Twentieth Century, London, 1965; K. D. Bracher, Europa in der 
Krise. Innengeschichte und Weltpolitik seit 1917, Frankfurt-Berlin 1979. 
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for their economic decline. The fall in the European demand for foreign imports 
and the doubling of the export of manufactured goods by the United States and 
Japan to overseas countries between 1913 and 1929 together caused European 
exports to those countries to decline by about half. Every attempt in the 1920s to 
restore a liberal world economy proved fruitless because the European countries 
reacted to their reduced ability to import from each other by throttling back trade 
inside Europe and raising tariffs along frontiers which the creation of new states 
at Versailles and in the associated treaties had lengthened by about 20,000 kilo- 
metres. The national economies, fragmented and artificially restricted, stagnated; 
in consequence of economic nationalism they were unable to produce anything 
like the domestic prosperity they desired; while in the same period, in spite of 
crises, the United States and the Soviet Union opened up and industrialized their 
countries and thus developed their production and markets to a formidable size. 
Between 1919 and 1939 industrial production in the US increased by 150%, and 
in the USSR by no less than 600%, admittedly from a low initial level; while in 
the European states, during the same period, it rose by only about 40960.” 

The result of these conditions was, as we know, that Fascist regimes came to 
power in many European countries and Hitler finally plunged Europe into the 
Second World War, which set the seal on the old continent’s decline. The Euro- 
peans were unable to throw off the Nazi yoke by their own efforts; ultranation- 
alism could only be defeated by US and Soviet invasion, and this time, in contrast 
to 1918, the two superpowers, which had in the meantime vastly increased in 
strength, entered Europe in order to stay there. At the end of the war all real 
authority on the European continent lay with the superpowers, who alone made 
decisions about frontiers, political institutions and economic affairs. Whatever 
actions they might subsequently undertake, in very different fashion, in their 
respective zones, the ‘Roman occupation’ foreseen by Burckhardt had already 
become a reality: the system of European nation states which had governed the 
world gave place — as shrewd observers had predicted - to a bipolar system of 
world hegemony exercised by the US and the Soviet Union.” 


The ‘European idea’ in the inter-war period 


Between the wars, as the decline of the old continent became more and more 
evident, a small but rapidly increasing number of the European intelligentsia 
formulated an answer to the threatened destruction of the continent’s centuries- 
old civilization and the values shared by its inhabitants. The answer varied in 
detail, but its main theme was remarkably similar in all countries. The peoples of 


5 Figures from A Survey of the Economic Situation and Prospects of Europe, Economic 
Commission for Europe, Geneva, March 1948, pp. 1-5, 10-12 and 124-30. Cf. the 
chapter ‘Europe and the World Economy’ in R. A. C. Parker, Europe 1919-45, Lon- 
don, 1969; W. Fischer (ed.), Geschichte der Weltwirtschaft im 20. Jahrhundert, Bd. 3: 
D. H. Aldcroft, Die zwanziger Jahre. Von Versailles zur Wallstreet, Munich, 1978; J. 
Becker and K. Hildebrand, Internationale Beziehungen in der Weltwirtschaftskrise 
1929-1933, Munich, 1980. 

6 Cf. references in n. 4. 
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Europe were at a disadvantage in technological wars; they were economically 
impoverished and dwarfed by the rise of non-European world powers, and in 
these circumstances their only hope for the future lay in unification. 

The outbreak of the First World War had left many people horrified at the 
bloodbath it caused among the civilized and supposedly progressive nations, and 
they demanded better guarantees of peace for the future. One of the first to react 
in this way was Jules Romains, who in 1915 called the war . . . ‘an armed conflict 
at the heart of a homogeneous civilization . . ., not so much a war as an internal 
disruption.” During the war several intellectuals embarked on a passionate search 
for European self-awareness — a look back at the past, a thorough investigation 
into what European civilization really consisted of, a conscious rediscovery of 
the unity of European values as an indispensable preliminary to the political 
unification which was beginning to seem imperative. There was also an intensive 
discussion of ways in which peace might be institutionally safeguarded by a 
supranational legal system. The anarchy of international relations must, it was 
felt, be replaced, in accordance with the principles of democratic self-determina- 
tion, by a new form of association, to which the theorists of 1914-16 generally 
gave the name ‘United States of Europe’.* However, the system of national states 
was once more entrenched in 1919, and the League of Nations set up in that year 
soon proved its inadequacy. At this stage a third objective came to the fore, in 
addition to those of ensuring peace in Europe and renewing the sense of Euro- 
pean cultural unity. This new motive was the need for an economic union of the 
whole continent. 

Numerous books, pamphlets and periodicals called for a solution on these 
lines, in accordance with the insight expressed by José Ortega y Gasset in his 
well-known work The Revolt of the Masses, which enjoyed huge sales in all 
European countries. Europe’s past ‘has brought it to a new stage of existence 
where everything has increased; but, at the same time, the institutions surviving 
from that past are dwarfed and have become an obstacle to expansion.’ . . . ‘It 
would be useless to make a change in the detail of institutions, because it is not 
these which are unworthy of respect, but the State itself which has become a 


7 Quoted from G. Bonneville, Prophètes et témoins de l’Europe. Essai sur l’idée d’Europe 
dans la littérature française de 1914 à nos jours, Leiden (Aspects Européens A/5), 1961, 
pp. 142 f. Many similar statements are collected in Les Français à la recherche d’une 
société des Nations, Paris, 1920; O. Lehmann-Russbiildt, Der Kampf der Liga fir 
Menschenrechte (vormals Bund Neues Vaterland) fiir den Weltfrieden 1914-27, Berlin, 
1927. 

Further documentation in H. Wehberg, ‘Ideen und Projekte betr. die Vereinigten 
Staaten von Europa’ in Die Friedens-Warte 41 (1941), pp. 101-8; C. Pegg, ‘Der 
Gedanke der europäischen Einigung während des Ersten Weltkrieges’ in Europa- 
Archiv 17 (1962), pp. 749-58; W. Lipgens, ‘Europäische Einigungsidee 1923-1930 und 
Briands Europaplan im Urteil der deutschen Akten’ in Historische Zeitschrift 203 
(1966), pp. 49-51; U. Fortuna, Der Völkerbundsgedanke in Deutschland während des 
I. Weltkriegs (= Zürcher Studien zur allg. Geschichte Bd. 30), Zurich, 1974; H. Tim- 
mermann, Friedenssicherungsbewegungen in den Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika und 
in Grossbritannien wahrend des Ersten Weltkrieges, Frankfurt, 1978. 
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puny thing.’ ... ‘Only the determination to construct a great nation from the 
group of peoples of the Continent would give new life to the pulses of 
Europe.” 


Many private organizations were set up between the wars with the object of 
popularizing the idea of European union; they sought to enlist politically 
influential members and to affect policy-making through all-party committees. 
The most elaborately organized of these bodies, and the one with the broadest 
influence, was the Paneuropa-Union (Pan-European Union) set up by Count 
Richard Coudenhove-Kalergi at the end of 1923, which was described as a ‘non- 
party mass movement for the unification of Europe’. Starting from small begin- 
nings, in a few years it became a well-known feature of the political scene. In 
1926 the executive of the German section consisted of Paul Lobe (SPD), Presi- 
dent of the Reichstag, Erich Koch-Weser, chairman of the Democratic Party, 
and Joseph Koeth, a former Reich Minister of Economics. In 1927 the French 
executive included Louis Loucheur, who had for many years been Minister of 
Commerce, the Socialist leader Léon Blum, and Joseph Barthélemy; while 
Briand, the French Foreign Minister, was honorary president of the Union as a 
whole. Another body, the ‘European Customs Union’, began as a grouping of 
those who believed that a European customs and economic union was the most 
urgent and attainable objective; it developed into a solid organization with three 
periodicals and with national committees in most of the continental capitals. The 
Association for European Cooperation, founded in Geneva in 1926, had com- 
mittees in Berlin, Paris and London; its mottos were ‘cooperation with the 
League of Nations’ and ‘not a step without Britain’, but despite the modesty 
of its aims it stood for more than a mere policy of international understand- 
ing. 1 

Although the movement towards unity was not coordinated as a whole, it had 
among its members many able and influential economists, publicists and politi- 
cians. It was not strong enough, however, to prevail against the realities of 
national sovereignty, deeply anchored as these were in institutions and in the 
mind of the public at large. The associations managed to form thriving branches, 
made up mostly of intellectuals, but they gained little support among the mass of 
the population. The idea of Europe, although it was familiar enough after 1927 to 
be the object of sharp attacks by extremists of both Right and Left, remained very 


9 J. Ortega y Gasset, La Rebelión de las Masas, 1929: tr. The Revolt of the Masses, 
London, 1932 (repr. 1961), pp. 161-3, 197-8. Other basic works: A. Demangeon, Le 
déclin de l'Europe, Paris, 1920; R. N. Coudenhove-Kalergi, Paneuropa, Vienna, 1923 
(tr. Paneurope, New York, 1926); E. Fimmen, Labour’s Alternative: the United States 
of Europe or Europe Limited, London, 1924; F. Delaisi, Les Contradictions du monde 
moderne, Paris, 1925. 

10 Cf., with many references to further books and periodicals and information on the 
associations: C. Pegg, ‘Der Gedanke der europäischen Einigung in den zwanziger 
Jahren’, Europa-Archiv 17 (1962), pp. 783-90 and 865-74; W. Lipgens, ‘Europäische 
Einigungsidee 1923-1930 . . .” (see n. 8), pp. 54-62; R. Frommelt, Paneuropa oder Mit- 
teleuropa. Einigungsbestrebungen im Kalkül deutscher Wirtschaft und Politik 
1925-1933, Stuttgart, 1977. 
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much a minority concern by comparison with the strongly entrenched idea of the 
sovereign national state. Left-wing liberal and social-democratic party confer- 
ences began to vote for the ‘formation of the United States of Europe’, but in 
every country the nationalist Right dominated the field." 

This was clearly shown by the first attempt made between the wars to raise the 
campaign for European unity to the level of government negotiations. Alarmed 
by the failure of the ‘policy of understanding’ to break out of its impasse, Briand 
in carefully chosen words proposed to the Assembly of the League of Nations in 
September 1929 the project of a European federal union. The other Foreign 
Ministers asked him with varying degrees of enthusiasm to express his thoughts 
in amemorandum. But when in May 1930 the memorandum ‘on the organization 
of a European federal union’ reached the various governments, not only did it 
bear traces of the views of right-wing members of the French cabinet, and not 
only had the world economic crisis aggravated the situation with its rapidly 
mounting figures of unemployment; but, above all, the proposal met with a 
complete lack of comprehension from most of the ministers and diplomats, un- 
able as they were to think outside the categories of national sovereignty. ‘Briand’s 
intention to stabilize the present status quo in Europe’, Briining for example 
declared, ‘must be opposed by a German demand for adequate and appropriate 
living space’.! The possibility that thinking in terms of frontiers and rivalries 
could be made meaningless by the new concept of a political union was seriously 
considered only by a few governments — those of the smaller countries. The 
answers of the other governments, particularly Great Britain and Fascist Italy, 
amounted to what the German Foreign Minister Curtius, referring to his own 
government’s note, described as ‘a first-class funeral for Briand’s initiative”. 
This made it certain that the concept would be relegated to the history of ideas, 
and it also meant that Europe missed the last chance to respond to the challenge 
of history by its own efforts before it was carved up between the new world 
powers. None of the lessons taught by the disastrous experience of the First 
World War had any practical effect against the revival of nationalism. The peo- 
ples, longing for peace but bogged down in their divisions, were offered no 
common, fruitful alternative for the future. There had been no decision in favour 
of a final, institutional guarantee of peace and union in Europe which would have 
created a defensive bastion. Thus the way was free for reactionary Fascism in its 
various guises to uphold ‘national sovereignty’ with all the means which made 
Europe’s downfall inevitable. 


11 Typical attacks on the European idea in Hitler’s Secret Book, intr. by T. Taylor, New 
York, 1962, pp. 29 f. and 103-8; W. Borgius, Der Paneuropa-Wabn, Berlin, 1927; A. 
Dix, Schluss mit Europa, Leipzig, 1928, etc. For party congress resolutions (words 
quoted from the SPD’s Heidelberg programme, 1925) see Pegg (n. 10), pp. 872 f. 

12 Minutes of Reich Cabinet session, 8 July 1930, Akten der Reichskanzlei, Bundesarchiv 
Koblenz, quoted in W. Lipgens, “Europäische Einigungsidee 1923-1930 . . .” (see n. 8), 
p- 339. For an analysis of Briand’s memorandum and the reactions to it see ibid., pp. 
316-63. 

13 Minutes of Reich Cabinet session, 8 July 1930: Lipgens, op. cit., p. 341. 
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The Second World War and Hitler’s Europe 


Economic, political, and intellectual developments, though not understood by 
the European peoples, were in fact working in the direction of large-scale com- 
munities; the nation states, already dwarfed in size, could not achieve the welfare 
they all sought. This very failure, however, produced reactionary movements 
that opposed the devaluation of the state and the repudiation of war, and sought 
to uphold ‘national sovereignty’ by every means in their power. Thanks to the 
misery caused by the world economic crisis, which led to a retreat into economic 
isolationism that in turn only aggravated the crisis, various forms of Fascist or 
‘one-man’ government asserted themselves in almost half the states of Europe, 
which saw in their countries’ ‘struggle for survival’ a higher value than peace. The 
German form of Fascism, culminating in a last attempt of one nation to achieve 
hegemony in Europe, and brutally intensified by Hitler’s ruthless and total appli- 
cation of the slogan ‘My country right or wrong’, plunged Europe into the 
Second World War.!* 

The First World War, fought in trenches lying to a greater or lesser extent 
along national frontiers, had been a war which (apart from the Habsburg Empire) 
did not bring about the wholesale collapse of states. Consequently its impact was 
felt chiefly by small groups of intellectuals as far as the ‘European idea’ was 
concerned. The six years of the Second World War, by contrast, were a harsh and 
unforgettable experience for the great mass of the population and caused the total 
collapse of almost every state on the continent. The inter-war period had shown 
that Europe’s states were too small to solve by their own efforts the problems of a 
modern economy, and the outbreak of war in 1939 proved the failure of all the 
attempts made since the First World War to set up a collective peace-keeping 
organization. Then for most Europeans came a still greater shock: by 1940-1 
every state north of the Pyrenees, with the exceptions of Great Britain, Ireland, 
Sweden, and Switzerland, had been destroyed in Hitler’s drive for hegemony. 
The Soviet Union took advantage of Nazi expansion to invade Poland, attack 
Finland and annex the Baltic States, and the later course of the war brought about 
the collapse of both Italy and Germany. Thus one state after another proved itself 
incapable of guaranteeing the minimum of security and independence which it is 
the first duty of any government to provide for its citizens. 


14 For the part played in the rise of Fascism by nationalist reaction against the trend 
towards world-wide division of labour see E. Nolte, Three Faces of Fascism, London, 
1966, esp. pp. 429-54. Cf. K. Hildebrand, Deutsche Aussenpolitik 1933-1945, Stutt- 
gart, 1980*; G. Niedhart (ed.), Kriegsbeginn 1939. Entfesselung oder Ausbruch des 
Zweiten Weltkrieges, Darmstadt, 1976. 

15 Cf. surveys by V. Chilston, ‘The Occupied Countries in Western Europe’, and C. J. 
Child, “The Political Structure of Hitler’s Europe’, in A. J. and V. Toynbee, Hitler’s 
Europe (Survey of International Affairs), London, 1954; R. Cartier, Der Zweite Welt- 
krieg, Munich, 1967; K. D. Bracher, Zusammenbruch des Versatller Systems und 
Zweiter Weltkrieg (Propyläen Weltgeschichte Bd. 9, ed. by G. Mann and A. Heuss), 
Frankfurt, 1976. 
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During the war people experienced day by day for four long years the effective 
domination of practically the entire continent by German occupation forces, the 
subservience of their own governments to the Nazis, and the mobilization of all 
resources irrespective of existing frontiers. The object lesson provided by the 
collapse and conquest, and by the creation of a single centrally controlled econ- 
omy, did more to accustom the public at large to think in continental terms than 
ten years of the Coudenhove-Kalergi movement. Moreover, thanks to the cyni- 
cal use of the slogan ‘Europe’ by Nazi propaganda, many soldiers, both German 
and, for example, volunteers in Hitler’s forces, honestly believed that they were 
fighting for Europe.'® The daily experience of national collapse and official sub- 
servience to the invader; the way in which millions of human beings were shifted 
about the map, regardless of former frontiers, as soldiers, resettlers or ‘foreign 
labour’; and the hope of liberation from outside, which eventually became that of 
all Europeans and which led to a total collapse of the German state system in its 
turn — all these factors combined to bring about a complete discrediting of the 
nation state in the minds of continental peoples. The texts in Part Two of this 
volume show that the resistance writers were no less affected by the experience of 
national collapse than anyone else; for most of them it was simply unthinkable 
that there could ever be a return to the prewar system, or that the masses would 
‘fight for the sake of a return to the past, now that they realize more and more 
clearly how profoundly vitiated it was and how certain to collapse.” 

The intensity of this experience and the ‘European’ attitude to which it gave 
rise account, in part at least, for the phenomenon of extensive collaboration, 
especially during the first eighteen months or so of the occupation. This was 
initially by no means confined to national Fascist groups and parties in the occu- 
pied countries, who regarded Nazism as the successful ‘big brother’, nor to the 
much more effective ‘neutral collaboration’ of groups actuated not by political 
loyalty to the invader but by self-interest — so that civil servants for the most part 
kept the administration going, large-scale industrialists did business with the 
Germans, and in the early months millions of workers volunteered for jobs in 
Germany. 8 During the period in question a much stronger and politically more 
significant attitude was that of individuals who approved of Nazi doctrines in 
some though not all respects and, in view of what seemed the finality of Hitler’s 


16 Cf. survey in Part 1 of H. W. Neulen, Eurofaschismus und der Zweite Weltkrieg. 
Europas verratene Söhne, Munich, 1980: also the introduction by M. Salewski to Part 
One below. 

17 Confirmed by almost all texts in Part Two: quotation from ch. IV (French resistance), 
doc. 103. The fact that Britain and the four neutral countries, as well as most exiled 
leaders (including e.g. de Gaulle), did not share the basic experience of those living in 
the European disaster area is vital to the understanding of post-war history. 

18 Cf. the systematic analysis of four main types of collaboration, with numerous exam- 
ples, in W. Rings, Leben mit dem Feind. Anpassung und Widerstand in Hitlers Europa 
1939-1945, Munich, 1979, pp. 101-229. The only monograph up to the present which 
surveys collaborationism as a Europe-wide phenomenon is confined to Fascist groups 
and parties: D. Littlejohn, The Patriotic Traitors. A History of Collaboration in Ger- 
man-Occupied Europe 1940-1945, London, 1972. 
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rule over the continent, were prepared to collaborate sincerely with the Nazis in 
order to ensure for their own nation a position of importance in the ‘New 
Order’. Those who behaved in this way were strongly disillusioned with the 
‘played-out’ regime of states and politicians whose fault it was that all the hopes 
and endeavours of the inter-war years had led to catastrophe. Thanks to the habit 
of thinking in ‘national’ terms, the collaborators in question knew little of con- 
ditions in Germany and were prepared to believe that Nazism was genuinely a 
revolutionary workers’ movement. Thus it was that during the first few months 
of occupation in the respective countries not only opportunists but also idealists 
and many other groups in Western and East Central Europe openly showed 
readiness to discuss with the Germans how to construct a real ‘new order’ in 
Europe. This phase of willingness to cooperate for the sake of European interests 
must be carefully distinguished from the collaborationism of the later war 
years.!? Of course, in the first phase too, the local Fascists in each country 
pressed to the fore in their hour of triumph, and there were self-seeking oppor- 
tunists as well. But from our point of view, which was also that of the resistance 
writers, the important group were the honest men who were prepared to draw 
conclusions from the bankruptcy of the nation state and, for the time being, to 
examine seriously what could be done with German aid to put a better system in 
its place. The resistance writers in the early stages devoted much effort to refut- 
ing this type of idealism, which was basically in line with their own views but, as 
they saw it, was vitiated by the mistake of appealing to the wrong ally. Their 
persuasions were not without success, as the idealists came to see through Nazi 
pretensions and in some cases themselves joined the resistance movement in the 
course of 1942.7! 

The collaborators of the early months were for a time deceived by the ‘Euro- 


19 The most penetrating accounts are those of L. de Jong, “Zwischen Kollaboration und 
Résistance’ in Das Dritte Reich und Europa, Munich, 1957, pp. 133-52: S. Hoffmann, 
‘Collaborationism in France during World War II’, and J. A. Armstrong, ‘Collabora- 
tionism in World War II: the Integral Nationalist Variant in Eastern Europe’, in Journal 
of Modern History, vol. 40 (1968), pp. 375-95 and 396410. Survey in the chapter 
‘Bedingte Kollaboration’ in W. Rings, op. cit. (n. 18), pp. 164-96; cf. ibid., pp. 86-90. 
For the West Europeans’ initial desire for peace and collaboration and their contempt 
for the governments in exile cf. C. Gutt, La Belgique au carrefour 1940-1944, Paris, 
1971. 

20 For details and bibliography cf. W. Lipgens in the section on Vichy collaboration in ch. 
IV and on Nederlandse Unie in ch. VII below. For the revival of the collaborationist 
spirit in the first few months after Hitler’s attack on Russia in July 1941 cf. Introduction 
to Part One by M. Salewski, pp. 48 f. below. 

21 Cf., e.g., ch. IV (France), doc. 88 (Bastid) and 96 (Janvier); ch. VII (Netherlands), 
doc. 182 (Randwijk); ch. VIII (Poland), doc. 199 (PPS); etc., etc. The illusion mainly 
affected right-wing circles, but also some socialist internationalists: cf. H. de Man, 
Cavalier seul. Quarante-cing années de socialisme européen, Geneva, 1948, pp. 254 f.; 
F. Delaisi, La Révolution européenne, Brussels, 1942. In every case it was assumed that, 
having united Europe militarily, the Germans would then confer on it a federal regime 
of a liberal type. This was still the belief of the Rexist leader P. Daye in 1942: cf. his 
L'Europe aux Européens, Brussels, 1942, esp. pp. 27, 111 f., 119, 123 and 180. 
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pean’ slogans of Nazi propaganda; these had nothing to do with Hitler’s real 
aims, but their existence bore witness to the importance that ‘European’ ideas had 
come to assume. Just as before the war the Nazis had never ceased proclaiming 
that all they wanted was peace, liberation from the shackles of Versailles, and 
‘Germany for the Germans’ — although Hitler had made it clear in private since 
the 1920s that his true policy was the conquest of Lebensraum for the Nordic 
race, which would rule the east of Europe with a rod of iron; in the same way, in 
1940-1, Goebbels’s mighty propaganda machine, which also controlled the press 
in the occupied countries, showed its sensitivity to trends of opinion by holding 
out to the Germans and to the conquered nations the alluring prospect of a ‘New 
Order’. From the summer of 1941 onwards this was reinforced by the slogan of 
an ‘all-European campaign against Bolshevism’ and ‘Hitler, supreme commander 
in the battle for European civilization’.?? However — as Goebbels pointed out in a 
confidential statement in 1940, comparing the two sets of mendacious propa- 
ganda — the Nazis took care never to put forward a detailed, coherent version of 
what the ‘New Order’ would look like. ‘When we were asked [in 1933-4] how 
we intended to solve this or that problem, we always answered that we didn’t yet 
know. We had our plans, but we didn’t subject them to public criticism. And if 
someone asks us today how we imagine the new Europe, we must again say that 
we don’t know. We have our own ideas, of course; but if we put them into words 
we shall at once make enemies and stiffen resistance. Wait till we have the power, 
then they’ll see soon enough.’ It was of course true that, having occupied most 
of Europe, the Nazis needed to plan very specifically how to manage the conti- 
nental economy as a whole; and professors and officials in various ministries, 
some of them German ‘collaborators’ rather than zealous believers in Nazi racial 
theories, attempted in several memoranda to give a clearer shape to the idea of a 
‘New Order’. In 1943, when Germany’s defeat was looming and plans were 
correspondingly less drastic, the Foreign Ministry actually put on paper a scheme 
for a European confederation. It is these more specific plans which are for the 
most part reproduced in Part One of the present work. But to some extent they 
were formulated without Hitler’s knowledge, and in other cases he rejected 
them.” 


22 The best surveys, covering also the pre-war period, are in P. Kluke, ‘Nationalsoziali- 
stische Europaideologie’, Vierteljahreshefte für Zeitgeschichte 3, 1955, esp. pp. 244-52 
and 258-60; L. Gruchmann, Nationalsozialistische Grossraumordnung (Schriftenreihe 
der VfZG 4), Stuttgart, 1962, pp. 71-5. Cf. in Part One below, ‘National Socialist Ideas 
on Europe, 1939-45’, such documents as were not kept confidential but were published 
for propaganda purposes. 

23 Confidential statement by Reich minister Goebbels to invited representatives of the 
German press, 5 April 1940: text in H.-A. Jacobsen, Der Zweite Weltkrieg. Grundziige 
der Politik und Strategie in Dokumenten, Frankfurt (Fischer-B.), 1965, pp. 180 f. Cf. 
Goebbels on 26. 4. 42: “Talk about collaboration is intended only for the moment’ (J. 
Goebbels, Tagebücher aus den Jahren 1942-1943, ed. by L. P. Lochner, Zurich, 1948, 
p. 177: tr. The Goebbels Diaries, London, 1948, p. 138). 

24 Cf. documents in M. Salewski’s contribution below, with Introduction describing the 
method of selection. For the renewed Nazi attempt to launch the ‘European’ idea in 
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Hitler himself had at first been reluctant to allow the use of the ‘European’ 
slogan in Nazi propaganda. To his own private circle he had declared that 
‘Europe is not a geographical conception, it is a matter of the blood in one’s veins 
(ein blutmässig bedingter Begriff)’; the real frontier between Europe and Asia 
was ‘the one that separates the Germanic world from the Slav world. It’s our duty 
to place it where we want it to be.’ In short, ‘Europe’ was to become yet another 
synonym for the ‘Teutonic Empire of the German Nation’.” Even in 1943, 
addressing a meeting of Gauleiters, he expressed his objectives in terms of the 
purest national imperialism: according to Goebbels’s account, ‘the Führer drew 
the conclusion that all the clutter of small nations (Kleinstaatengeriimpel) still 
existing in Europe must be liquidated as soon as possible. The aim of our struggle 
must be to create a unified Europe. Only the Germans can really organize 
Europe. ... Thereafter the way to world domination is practically certain. To 
dominate Europe will be to assume the leadership of the world. In this connec- 
tion we naturally cannot accept questions of right and wrong even as a basis of 
discussion.’ 

The aims envisaged at that time by Hitler and his closest intimates are now 
known from the evidence of secret witnesses. Northern France, the whole of 
Lorraine and most of Burgundy were to be annexed to the Reich as ‘old Ger- 
manic territories’; what was left of France was to be lumped with the ‘other 
Latins’ in the form of a satellite leading a marginal existence. The Germanic 
peoples of north-western Europe, starting with the Dutch and Flemings, but 
including the Walloons and of course the Danes and Norwegians - to be followed 
at an early opportunity by the Swedes and Swiss — were to be honoured by 
integration into the Germanisches Reich deutscher Nation, not as constituent 
nations but as ‘German provinces’. The Lebensraum of the Germans proper was 
to extend eastward: in two decades they were to colonize not only the Czech 
Lands and the Polish Generalgouvernement, but the whole Baltic area as a 
Reichsgebiet, the Crimea and large parts of the Ukraine. The Slav ‘sub-men’, as 
Nazi racial theory called them, were to be subjected to a harsh colonial regime 
and systematically decimated, or half of them deported to Siberia; those that 
remained were to be denied any form of self-government and given only enough 
education to understand German commands. The Yugoslavs and Balkan peoples 
had no place in Hitler’s racially defined Europe. They were to lead a semi- 
autonomous existence on the periphery of the Reich, politically and economi- 


1943, with more consideration for the political and cultural identity of the peoples to be 
united in the ‘fight against Bolshevism’, see also C. Klessmann, Die Selbstbehauptung 
einer Nation. NS-Kulturpolitik und polnische Widerstandsbewegung, Diisseldorf, 1971, 
pp. 53, 184, 196. 

25 Cf. H. Picker, Hitlers Tischgesprache (new edn by P. E. Schramm), Stuttgart, 1963, 
p- 144 (8.-10. 9. 41); and on 5. 4. 42 the express identification of the ‘Germanic Reich’ 
with the ‘new Greater Europe’ that was to be created (ibid., p. 255). 

26 J. Goebbels, op. cit. (n. 23), pp. 323 f. (8. 5. 43). For a summary of the ‘New Order’ as 
conceived in 1941 see Das Deutsche Reich und der Zweite Weltkrieg, Bd. 2: Die Errich- 
tung der Hegemonie auf dem europäischen Kontinent, Militargeschichtliches For- 
schungsamt, Stuttgart, 1979, pp. 319-28. 
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cally dependent on it and controlled from the ‘Reich fortress of Belgrade’; a 
similar satellite status was planned for Italy, Spain and Portugal.? This ‘plan- 
ning’, it must be repeated, was not public knowledge, but was disclosed to its full 
extent only in documents circulated to the small group of Hitler’s immediate 
aides. But the various moves made towards its realization were enough to con- 
vince the resistance leaders that Hitler’s post-war planning involved reducing all 
non-Germanic peoples to a subordinate role and was therefore a denial of Euro- 
pean unity; there was no room in it for an equal union of peoples, nothing 
approaching cooperation or federal union. The totalitarian state was indeed 
incapable of thinking in such terms; it could only conceive its own expansion in 
terms of violence and domination. As Hitler emphasized, it was ‘the secret of the 
strength of ancient Rome that the Roman citizen was the only one in the whole 
empire who was allowed to bear arms’; and the same would apply to the Ger- 
mans once they had ‘made themselves masters of all Europe”.?? 

Those in the occupied countries who had been prepared to discuss with the 
Germans a federal new order in Europe based on a spirit of cooperation were 
constrained to realize that the Nazis had no proper answer to the readiness of 
peoples to draw conclusions from the collapse of their national systems, and 
could not conceive of a European order in which non-Germanic peoples would 
be allowed to cooperate independently. Meanwhile the correct principles of Ger- 
man military administration were gradually overlaid by specifically Nazi poli- 
cies, especially the persecution of Jews from 1942 onwards, mass deportations 
and illegalities of all kinds. As a result the population lost its will to cooperate, 
and for the first time resistance movements took shape on a considerable scale.?? 
During the second half of the war, as more and more people suffered under the 
regime or came to understand its nature, the collaborationist movement — apart 
from tragic dilemmas affecting many individuals — was reduced to national Fas- 
cist or fellow-travelling groups under such men as Mussert and Degrelle, Déat 
and Doriot, who did not scruple to serve the cause of Nazi totalitarian domina- 
tion. 


27 Based on P. Kluke, op. cit. (n. 22), esp. pp. 252-68; full references in L. Gruchmann, 
op. cit. (ibid.), esp. pp. 75-121. See also P. Kluke, ‘Nationalsozialistische Volkstums- 
politik in Elsass-Lothringen’ in Festschrift für H. Herzfeld, Berlin, 1958; H. D. Look, 
“Zur “Grossgermanischen Politik” des Dritten Reiches’, VfZG 8, 1960, pp. 37-63; M. 
Broszat, Nationalsozialistische Polenpolitik 1939-45, Stuttgart, 1961; H. Heiber, ‘Ge- 
neralplan Ost’, VfZG 6, 1958, pp. 281-324; A. Dallin, Deutsche Herrschaft in Russland 
1941-45, Düsseldorf, 1958; H. U. Wehler, ‘Reichsfestung Belgrad’, VfZG 11, 1963, 
pp. 72-84. All quotations are phrases used by Hitler and cited by Gruchmann. 

28 Picker, op. cit. (n. 25), p. 289, and Gruchmann, op. cit. (n. 22), p. 120. As P. Kluke 
states in Selbstbestimmung, Gottingen, 1963, p. 123, it was ‘the most monstrous feature 
of the Nazi adventure, its limitation in the truest sense of the word,’ that, ‘both in its 
internal affairs and in the organization of its Lebensraum’, it sought to inflict a kind of 
belated colonial imperialism on European peoples which were fully mature in a politi- 
cal, cultural and sociological sense, at a time when such imperialism was rapidly being 
demolished even outside Europe. Cf. T. Schieder, ‘Imperialismus in alter und neuer 
Sicht’, Moderne Welt 1, 1960, pp. 13 f. 

29 Cf. Introductions to chapters on the Resistance in Part Two of this volume. 
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It is of interest to examine how Mussolini and his associates, the leaders of the 
original Fascist movement, envisaged the problem of Europe during the years 
from 1940 to 1944. As it became clear that Nazi Germany was the senior partner, 
did they reconcile themselves to the idea that Central and Northern Europe were 
a German preserve? In the interesting chapter contributed by Professor Cofran- 
cesco, no account is taken of texts which suggest that Fascist war aims were 
concentrated on the "Mare nostrum” as the centre of the impero: instead, the 
documents collected here throw valuable light on the continuance of Italian ideas 
concerning Europe as a historical unity. 

Initially the Continental resistance groups were to some extent embarrassed by 
the fact that the notion of ‘Europe’ was appropriated by Nazis, Fascists and 
collaborators. But they came increasingly to realize that the latter’s dishonest 
propaganda and debasement of terms did not alter the realities of the situation 
but, on the contrary, made clear the true meaning of Europe as ‘a task, a problem 
and an inheritance’. “Thus Nazi propaganda has a boomerang effect: the weapon 
turns against its users. As the leader of Combat put it: ‘Instead of a Europe which 
is not united but enslaved under the yoke of a power-intoxicated Germany, we 
and the other peoples will create a united Europe on the basis of Liberty, Equal- 
ity, Fraternity and the rule of law.” 


Aims of the resistance groups 


Part Two of this volume contains documents produced by the resistance move- 
ments and reflecting the last-mentioned trend of thought. It is not our purpose to 
illustrate the elementary but negative aspect of combating Nazi rule, but to show 
what plans were made for a new order after its overthrow — a positive programme 
for the future association of European peoples. In order that the significance of 
these plans may be more precisely assessed, we must begin with certain important 
reservations as to the size, character and objectives of the resistance movements 
in general. 

Research has placed it beyond doubt that small opposition circles in almost 
every town in Europe made it their business to spread anti-Nazi ideas, to pro- 
claim their moral revulsion against dictatorship and to strike a blow for liberty 
and justice by actions of greater or less importance. Mussolini’s political prisons 
were crowded, as were those of the collaborationist regimes; over a million 
Germans were imprisoned in concentration camps at one time or another because 
of their hostility to the regime, and those caught by the police must have been 
only a small proportion of the total. But a distinction must be drawn between 
anti-Nazi sentiments and membership of organized groups. In every country, 
active resistance in the sense of an effective conspiracy to circulate anti-Nazi 
propaganda or carry out acts of sabotage could only be the work of small groups 
whose members were intrepid enough to brave the dangers of an underground 
existence. And in every country only a limited number of such groups escaped 
detection by the local or German police for long enough to create underground 


30 Quotations from ch. VII (Netherlands), doc. 182 (Randwijk), and IV (France), doc. 83 
(Bourdet, Frenay and Hauriou). 
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consultative bodies or formulate political plans for the future. In this volume we 
are for the most part concerned only with the ideas of those, the most fortunate 
groups, who were statistically only a small percentage of the whole. But they 
must be considered as representing the views and feelings of a much larger, 
unavoidably passive section of the population. In the occupied countries, apart 
from isolated individuals who in the very first weeks carried out acts of resistance 
in a kind of ‘réflexe patriotique’, and who as a rule were very soon caught by the 
police, the first resistance groups of importance came into being in the spring of 
1942, when the enemy’s totalitarian nature and determination to rule as a ‘master 
race’ were becoming evident to all. These were small bands of intellectuals who 
sought to work out a counter-programme based on principles of their own and to 
organize a long-term underground movement with a system of ‘cells’, codewords 
and so on. And it was not until 1943, when the collaborationist governments 
started to conscript labourers for work in Germany instead of relying on volun- 
teers as previously, that the small groups of intellectuals were joined by appre- 
ciable numbers of young men who went underground to avoid being forcibly 
recruited.*! 

While resistance groups were formed throughout Italy, Germany and the 
occupied countries, police efficiency was such, at all events in central and western 
Europe, that paramilitary action was not feasible until a few months before the 
Allied liberation of the respective territories. Only in the vast Russian forests 
behind the German front, and in the mountains of Yugoslavia, could fighting 
guerrilla units survive; in central and western Europe all such groups were at once 
discovered and liquidated. In these areas almost all resistance groups began as 
small teams engaged in the clandestine distribution of opposition literature, in 
which they formulated ethical and political principles as a guide to surviving the 
Fascist era, in order to keep alive the spirit of opposition and the hope of a better 
future. In almost every case the founders and leaders of the group were also the 
editors in chief of underground periodicals from the time when it became possi- 
ble to print them. Thus for a long time intellectual opposition, including the 
dangerous work of operating underground presses and distribution networks, 
was the only possible activity of the resistance groups, and also the most impor- 
tant way of helping the allied cause. Their members risked their lives not merely 
against the existing order but for something they desired to put in its place. This 
emphasis on intellectual work should not give the impression that theoretical 


31 Cf. comparative studies in European Resistance Movements 1939-45, vol. 1: First Inter- 
national conference on the History of the Resistance Movements held at Liège-Bruxelles- 
Breendonk 14-17 Sept. 1958, London-New York, 1960 (410 pp.), and vol. ii: Proceed- 
ings of the Second International Conference .. held at Milan 26-29 March 1961, Lon- 
don-New York, 1964 (663 pp.). The first collective accounts of the Resistance as a 
European phenomenon were H. Bernard, Histoire de la Résistance européenne. La 
“Quatrième force’ de la guerre 1939-1945, Verniers, 1968; H. Michel, La Guerre de 
Pombre. La Résistance en Europe, Paris, 1970 (tr. The Shadow War, London, 1972); J. 
Haestrup, Europe Ablaze. An Analysis of the History of the European Resistance Move- 
ments 1939-45, Odense, 1978. For the course of the Resistance in individual countries 
cf. Introductions in Part Two below. 
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discussion and planning for the future were a predominant aim in themselves. 
The production of underground journals was the most effective way of recruiting 
members and keeping alive the spirit of resistance. The immediate purpose was to 
destroy Nazi rule, and apart from printing and distributing journals a majority of 
the groups pursued one or more of the following activities: manufacturing false 
identity papers, aiding those on the run, espionage and intelligence-gathering, 
economic and military sabotage, and eventually the creation of small armed 
cadres.” But all this was done in support of the ethical and political aims formu- 
lated in their journals. For existing members and for the purpose of gaining new 
ones it was important to fight collaboration and compliance with Nazi rule by 
formulating positive aims and planning for a better future. In this way the resis- 
tance movements kept alive a spirit of revolt in the population at large and were 
also able to influence post-war developments, whereas from the military and 
intelligence point of view their effectiveness was, in the last resort, not 
great.” 

As the groups included eminent men of the most different social and political 
origins, so the ideas and aims expressed in their journals reflected the intellectual 
plurality of Europe, with Christian, socialist and liberal programmes of all kinds. 
At the same time a general survey shows that they were fundamentally based on 
common principles and that the main themes and objectives were identical. The 
documents, especially those of the early resistance in 1941-3, begin with a moral 
and philosophical justification of their struggle. Of the many hundred under- 
ground periodicals which appeared every week in thousands of copies, the 
majority were full of denunciations of violence, injustice and the flouting of 
human rights by the Nazi regime. If we examine the collections so far published 
of documents of the non-Communist groups, which were the earliest ones in the 
resistance and which (except in Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union) predominated 
in it until a few months before liberation, we see clearly that — not only with the 
German groups and the Italian Giustizia e Libertà, but also in the occupied 
countries — philosophical principles and arguments were dominant themes and 
the fight against totalitarianism as such was in the forefront.” In each country 


32 Cf. discussion in J. F. Sweets, The Politics of Resistance in France 1940-1944, De Kalb, 
Illinois, 1976, pp. 43 f. Probably the best-organized group was H. Frenay’s Combat, 
which carried on all the activities mentioned; it is described in A. Vistel, La nuit sans 
ombre, Paris, 1970, 4° partie, ‘L’état clandestin’, pp. 187-351. 

33 M. R. D. Foot, in Resistance. An Analysis of European Resistance to Nazism 1940-45, 
London, 1976, regards the resistance chiefly as auxiliary to the allied intelligence ser- 
vice, and states on p. 319 that its ‘real strength in battlefield terms was puny.’ Cf. the 
discussion between A. S. Milward and M. R. D. Foot in Resistance in Europe 
1939-1945, ed. by S. Hawes and R. White, London, 1975, pp. 186-220, and B. Chap- 
man, ibid., pp. 170-185, on ‘the success of German policy in maintaining law and 
order’ in the occupied countries. Cf. also the ‘Conclusio’ in Haestrup (n. 31), 
pp. 494-8: according to Rings (n. 18), p. 427, ‘the European Resistance was much less a 
military phenomenon than a political and human one.’ 

34 De la Résistance a la Révolution. Anthologie de la presse clandestine francaise (Les 
Cahiers du Rhône, ed. by A. Béguin, vol. 60), Neuchâtel, Nov. 1945; H. Michel and B. 
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specific measures which unmasked the character of Nazi rule - deportations, the 
recruiting of forced labour, interference with the course of justice and with 
intellectual life — were the causes which initially provoked organized resistance, 
which later increased in scale almost everywhere as a result of the mass arrest of 
Jews. Denunciation of these measures was accompanied by the formulation in a 
variety of ways of the principle that human dignity was more important than 
raison d’état, that all totalitarian claims of states and nations must be combated, 
and that the cardinal question was how human rights, peace and prosperity could 
be better safeguarded in future. Many documents formulate, as a major theme, 
philosophical arguments against mindless totalitarianism, state-worship and 
nationalism. In 1941 Henri Frenay, the founder of Combat, called for a ‘Euro- 
pean crusade against Nazism, . . . of Christian faith against paganism, freedom 
against slavery’. Moltke’s memorandum of April 1941, a key document of the 
Kreisau Circle, argued that the unbridled worship of the nation state as expressed 
in Nazism and Fascism had reduced itself to an absurdity. The ‘Ventotene Man- 
ifesto’ by Spinelli and Rossi pointed out that liberty and human dignity were in 
danger when nation states were exalted into a kind of ‘divine entity, an organism 
that has to consider only its own existence, its own development’; these effects 
were now opposed by an elemental human demand for freedom and international 
union.” 

Many texts consistently argued that authority within the nation states must be 
devolved on to smaller, more manageable units of self-government, which would 
afford a training-ground for libertarian democracy. The centralized nation state 
must be replaced by a system of internal federalism. Decentralization and 
regional or provincial self-government were frequent watchwords. Similarly, 
instead of the anonymous power of ‘capitalism’, the demand was for socialization 
in the sense of self-government on a syndical basis. There were no firm conclu- 
sions as to the best way of doing this: whether by the parliamentary representa- 
tion of professional groups or with two strong parties on the Anglo-American 
pattern, or by indirect elections based on self-governing units. But the general 
theme was everywhere the same: to put into practice the ‘democratic principle of 


Mirkine- Guetzévitch, Les idées politiques et sociales de la Résistance. Documents clan- 
destins 1940-1944, Paris, 1954; Het Woord als Wapen. Keur uit de Nederlandse onder- 
grondse Pers 1940-45 (Rijksinstituut voor Oorlogsdocumentatie, Bronnenpublicaties 
nr. 1), The Hague, 1952; H. Gollwitzer, K. Kuhn and R. Schneider, Du hast mich 
heimgesucht bei Nacht. Abschiedsbriefe und Aufzeichnungen des Widerstandes 
1933-45, Munich (19541) 19575. 

35 Quotations from ch. IV (France), doc. 79; ch. V (Germany), doc. 118; ch. VI (Italy), 
doc. 148. Further evidence for the philosophical and often religious background will be 
found in all chapters of Part Two, esp. ch. VII (Netherlands). Documents emanating 
from the churches themselves will be published in vol. 2 of the present series (Docu- 
ments on European Integration). Even texts which consist of appeals to fight, or des- 
cribe the nature of the enemy or the organization of the resistance movement — subjects 
outside the scope of the present volume - seldom play on the theme of nationalist 
hatred: they often expressly distinguish between Germans and Nazis, and nearly always 
emphasize human rights and the fight against violence and injustice. 
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self-government from below’ and to set up ‘strong guarantees against the abso- 
lutist, centralizing and bureaucratic power of the sovereign nation state’. Only 
‘local autonomies (communal, regional etc.) could provide, within a ‘wider 
supranational federal system’, ‘the guarantee of a sufficient decentralization of 
national states’.°° The writers, who were themselves living under an ‘absolutist’ 
political system, realized that internal federalism alone would not suffice to check 
totalitarian claims of the nation state, but that there must also be a supranational 
authority to safeguard peace, democracy and human rights. 

This last principle was the core of the ‘foreign policy’ aspect of the non- 
Communist resistance programmes quoted in the present volume. The outstand- 
ing feature of all the documents is the writers’ renunciation of absolute sover- 
eignty and exaggerated nationalism. The whole phenomenon of resistance was a 
product of the horror and revulsion aroused by the totalitarian state and the 
‘concentration of resources’ by which the Fascist regimes sought to perpetuate 
national sovereignty despite changes in the world about them: since they refused 
cooperation a priori, the only answer was national expansion. To the resistance 
writers it was clear that ‘Nations must no longer possess the right to make war 
and conclude peace; to have national armies under their control; to divide up the 
world into exclusive economic units; (. . .) to transform themselves into despotic 
states which educate their children to hate and resort to force and make prepa- 
rations for aggression. All these powers provide instruments of destruction, bar- 
barism and suppression.’ Hence, as a Dutch resistance organization put it, ‘this 
war is to be seen as a supreme crisis of "state sovereignty””. Accordingly the 
demand was that these powers should be taken away from the nation state and 
entrusted to superior agencies: in other words, the ‘foreign policy’ programmes 
too were directed against the state’s totalitarian claims and called for a strong 
international authority. Only this would ‘remove the chief obstacle to the crea- 
tion of a free civilization: viz. the false necessity of totalitarianism, a necessity 
which is purely the invention of unbridled nationalism.’*” 

For this reason the arguments of the resistance differed from those of most of 
the individuals who, between the wars or in exile from Hitler’s Europe, had 
pleaded or were still pleading for the unification of the continent on rational, 


36 Quotations from ch. VI (Italy), doc. 167; similarly ch. IV (France), docs. 78, 82, 93, 
108; ch. V (Germany), docs. 123, 125, 127, 139; ch. VII (Netherlands), docs. 177, 184, 
192; ch. VIII (Poland), docs. 197, 199: etc., etc. Cf. H. Michel, Les courants de pensée 
de la Résistance, Paris, 1962, pp. 357-406; G. Ziebura, ‘Die Idee der Demokratie in der 
französischen Widerstandsbewegung’ in Festgabe für H. Herzfeld, Berlin, 1958, 
pp. 355-73. 

37 Quotations from ch. VI (Italy), doc. 161; ch. VII (Netherlands), doc. 181; ch. IV 
(France), doc. 101. In my opinion it is very one-sided to maintain, as did the Com- 
munists and some right-wing observers in and after 1945, that the resistance in each 
country was a purely nationalist, anti-German movement. This view may no doubt be 
reflected in the wartime utterances of non-collaborating right-wingers, who formed a 
very small proportion of the resistance movements in most of all the countries con- 
cerned, as well as in statements by Communist groups: but it is far from representing 
the ideas of the resistance proper, as may be seen from the texts quoted in Part Two 
below. 
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geopolitical or economic grounds. The resistance writers did not want the kind of 
association of European states which would accommodate the latter’s economic 
and political expansion while ‘limiting’ their sovereignty as cautiously as possi- 
ble. On the contrary, they wanted firmly to restrict sovereignty as such by means 
of a federation which would destroy the foundation of the state’s claims to 
absolute authority. The doctrine of non-intervention, which was complementary 
to that of sovereignty, had ‘destroyed European democracy’. ‘Countries in 
which the most elementary human rights are violated by brute force are dange- 
rous centres of infection, and the community of nations must have a right to take 
steps against them. The sacred edifice of state sovereignty has come tumbling 
down.” Such was the general consensus. When resistance writers put the ques- 
tion why the League of Nations had failed, and why, after twenty years, ‘the first 
dream of universal peace was drowned in blood,’ the answer was always on the 
lines formulated in 1941 by Léon Blum in a Vichy prison, in a text which had 
great influence in the French resistance: ‘. . . because it [the League] was not itself 
a great sovereign power, distinct from national sovereign powers and greater than 
they; because it had neither the political authority nor the material force to enable 
it to carry out its decisions and impose its will on national states.’ As Einaudi, the 
leader of the Italian Liberals, wrote in 1943, the League failed because, like all 
mere confederations, it ‘did not have a deliberative assembly of its own or an 
executive authority, but depended on the unanimous vote of its members.’ 
Next time, a supranational authority must be given the competence and power to 
preserve peace, to control the world economy and to ‘intervene against any 
attempt to revive totalitarian regimes’. Otherwise ‘we shall be giving up the 
attempt to curb international anarchy, and the result will be perpetual war." 
Within the basic consensus that the state must in future be held in check by a 
strong international authority, there were different answers as to how and on 
what level this was to be achieved. A small number of writers called for the 
immediate creation of a universal ‘super-state’ to ensure world peace.” But the 
great majority concluded that the League of Nations had ‘aimed too high’ by 
‘trying to create a worldwide organization when Europe was still in a state of 
chaos’: it had ‘put a roof on before the building was ready’. Certainly a federal 
world organization must be the ultimate aim, but ‘the lack of unity and cohesion 
between the different parts of the world make it impossible to tackle immediately 
the task of creating a federal world organization.’ As the umbrella organization of 


38 Quotations from ‘Governo di Unione Nazionale o Politica Federalista’ in L’Unita 
Europea, No. 4, May-June 1944, p. 1; ch. VII (Netherlands), doc. 184. Cf. ch. IV 
(France), docs. 97, 108, 111; ch. VI (Italy), doc. 161; ch. IX (Transnational), docs. 216, 
222: etc., etc. 

39 Quotations from ch. IV (France), docs. 93, 96. 

40 Quotations from ch. IV (France), doc. 78, and ch. VI (Italy), doc. 163. Cf. ch. IV, doc. 
93: the League failed because it upheld the ‘absolute sovereignty of every state’, because 
of the unanimity rule, and because it had no executive power. 

41 Quotations from ch. VI (Italy), doc. 161, and ch. IV (France), doc. 93. 

42 Especially the first ‘programme’ texts of the French socialists: cf. introductions and 
texts in ch. IV, docs. 78, 85, 89, 100. 
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resistance groups in the Lyons region put it, the final aim was still a ‘federal 
organization of the world. [But this was] a tremendous task (. . .) which cannot 
be successfully tackled unless first a solution has been found for the problem of 
Europe, the site of origin of the catastrophes which periodically shake the world.’ 
Such a solution could only be ‘the creation of a democratic European federation’; 
‘Such a federation alone, by its very example, can inspire the peoples of the world 
to move towards a world federal organization.” 

In this connection some resistance writers invoked a historical dimension. As a 
Paris journal put it, it was a matter of continuing ‘the age-long movement which, 
in the course of history, has united tribes into clans, clans into cities, cities into 
provinces and provinces into states.’ Or, to quote a leading Dutch journal: ‘Just 
as once the provinces, despite all their privileges, agreed to form a union or were 
forced by some ruler to do so, in the same way today, despite — or perhaps 
because of — a lively sense of nationality, there is a need to transcend national 
frontiers and form larger continental units.” This need, according to La Mar- 
seillaise, was felt ‘for the same reasons that once caused different provinces to 
unite into great modern states (.. .) The economic interdependence of different 
parts of Europe is such that economic barriers have become as artificial and 
obstructive as tolls and provincial customs duties were under the ancien régime in 
France.” Combat, which was the largest French resistance group until shortly 
before the end of the war, declared in its programme in 1942: ‘History teaches us 
that frontiers are constantly widening. The United States of Europe — a stage on 
the road to world union — will soon be a living reality for which we are fight- 
ing. 

Thus a future voluntary federation of Europe was a dominant theme in the 
programme of many non-Communist resistance groups. Innumerable accounts 
were given of exactly how this federation should be constituted. In probably 
every country there were small right-wing groups which for special reasons did 
not belong to the collaborationist camp — the Goerdeler group in Berlin, the 
Organisation civile et militaire (OCM) in Paris, etc. — which accepted the neces- 
sity for a binding supranational authority and economic union, but wanted states 
to retain some independence in foreign affairs; they spoke of a ‘European direc- 
tory’ and an ‘Economic Council’ with power to enforce decisions, but wished to 


43 Quotations from ch. VII (Netherlands), doc. 185; ch. IX (Transnational), doc. 216; and 
ch. IV (France), doc. 111. Cf. the balanced statement by Emmanuel d’Astier de la 
Vigerie, ibid., doc. 92. 

44 Quotations from ch. IV (France), doc. 96, and ch. VII (Netherlands), doc. 185, by Jan 
Romein, who refers to J. Ortega y Gasset and adds: ‘Technically and economically the 
world has long been ripe [for a wider unity], but the mentality of the great mass of 
humanity has lagged behind.’ 

45 Quotations from ch. IV (France), docs. 110 and 83; similarly the Combat programme 
of 1944, doc. 94. Cf. ibid., doc. 111: ‘We think it impossible to build up a prosperous, 
democratic, peaceful Europe while the various states are divided by political barriers 
and tariff walls and preserve their national sovereignty: a League of Nations composed 
of sovereign states would be just a trap. We therefore fight for the creation of a demo- 
cratic European federation.’ 
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find solutions that would leave states free to take important decisions on their 
own account, so that the result would be confederal rather than federal.* In 
Denmark, which until 29 August 1943 was in the exceptional position of a ‘neu- 
tral state’ treated with diplomatic care and subject to a very mild occupation 
regime, the resistance movement did not grow to any size until after that date; as 
a result it was scarcely involved in arguments of this kind, but directed its atten- 
tion instead to whatever it could learn of the Allies’ post-war planning.“ Even in 
the other countries, where resistance writers argued emphatically for the restric- 
tion of national sovereignty and for a supranational authority, there were many 
who, for lack of any prospect of a concrete realization of this aim, were content 
simply to formulate the objective of ‘European union’. But the reader will nev- 
ertheless find that most of the authors in question were clear as to the organs and 
powers that the supranational authority should possess if it was to play the role 
assigned to it. Most of them stated unambiguously that there must be a federal 
type of union: they rejected any concession to national sovereignty in the fields 
of foreign policy, economy and defence. The important thing was to avoid the 
great mistake of 1919 — the institutional weakness of the League — and to make 
European wars impossible by creating a strong federal regime. This may be 
illustrated by a single quotation from each of the main countries concerned. 
In the Polish resistance, delegates from the two chief underground parties 
formulated a basic programme with a single point on foreign policy, as follows: 
‘The Republic [of Poland] will enter a Union of Free Peoples of Europe and is in 
favour of giving it the greatest possible coherence, authority and power, so as to 
prevent any excesses of unbridled nationalism in its midst and to protect the 
Union and its member states from foreign invasion.’ The basic planning docu- 
ment of the Kreisau Circle in Germany began with the premiss that: ‘Europe is a 
federal state under a single sovereignty . . . The powers of the federation include: 
foreign affairs, armed forces, a planned European economy.” The principal 
Dutch underground journal declared that ‘A new supreme body must be set up in 
Europe: a European Directory or Federation, with power to enforce its decisions 
and impose them on national units.” The programme of an Italian group stated 
that ‘The administration of peace and freedom throughout the whole of Europe 
must be subject to the legislative, executive and judicial authority of the Euro- 


46 Cf. ch. IV (France), doc. 81; ch. V (Germany), doc. 139; ch. VII (Netherlands), doc. 
181. 

47 Cf. H. Nielsen’s chapter on the resistance in Denmark. A further reason for the excep- 
tional position in that country is given in a letter of 20. 2. 64 from J. Haestrup to the 
present author (in English): ‘A political programme for the resistance was never for- 
mulated. All this, of course, is deeply rooted in the fact that pre-war conditions were 
comparatively satisfactory and that general feelings in the country were a hope of 
re-establishing these conditions.’ 

48 Quotations from ch. VIII (Poland), doc. 197, and ch. V (Germany), doc. 119, where 
the boundaries of Europe are defined as follows: ‘The federal state shall be bounded on 
the north and west by the Atlantic, on the south by the Mediterranean and Black Sea, 
and on the east by the eastern borders of Rumania, former Poland, the Baltic States and 
Finland.’ 
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pean Federation.” A text drawn up by the umbrella organization for the Lyons 
region is a good summary of many similar ones: The federal state must have ‘the 
right to organize the economic life of Europe; the sole right to have an army and 
to suppress any attempt to re-establish a Fascist regime; to be in charge of foreign 
affairs; to administer such colonies as are not yet ripe for independence; to create 
a European citizenship in addition to a national citizenship. The federal govern- 
ment shall be democratically and directly elected by the peoples, not by the 
national states.” Such were the key points of the declarations in which the chief 
thinkers of the main resistance groups in the principal occupied countries simul- 
taneously and for the same reasons advocated a federation of European peoples. 
Their unanimity is the more remarkable as they were unaware of each other’s 
thinking and had no mutual contact, except at a late stage and to a limited 
extent. 

It is not our purpose to anticipate the reader’s judgement by discussing 
nuances between the texts, incidental themes and supplementary motifs reflecting 
the different political backgrounds of individual authors. Some references to 
these will be found in the short introductions to particular texts. It may be noted, 
for instance, that many writers link the objective of European federation with 
ideas of a socialist future. Other texts, and sometimes the same ones, reflect 
Christian and theological considerations. Some lay especial emphasis on the need 
for regional sub-federations in Europe.” Some other important subsidiary 
themes may be pointed out. Almost all the documents accept that the German 
people must be associated with the proposed federation, as a solution of the 
‘German problem’; many draw attention to the German resistance movement.” 
Many of the plans postulate that colonies will be given their independence, and 
state that ‘a renunciation of imperial and colonial ideas’ is a ‘self-evident’ corol- 
lary of European federation; for those few who disagreed (apart from the Com- 
munists) the colonies were a major argument on the other side. All writers 


49 Quotations from ch. VII (Netherlands), doc. 181, and ch. VI (Italy), doc. 161. Atten- 
tion should be drawn to the Geneva Declaration of 20 May 1944, containing an impres- 
sive joint formulation of the federal concept by representatives of Italian, French, 
German, Dutch, Czech, Yugoslav, Polish and Norwegian resistance groups: see ch. IX 
(Transnational), doc. 216. 

50 Quotation from ch. IV (France), doc. 111. As evidence of unanimity cf., besides Part 
Two of this volume, the earlier specialized studies: C. H. Pegg, ‘Die Résistance als 
Trager der europäischen Einigungsbestrebungen in Frankreich wahrend des II. Welt- 
krieges’, Europa-Archiv 7 (1952), pp. 4197-5206: C. F. Delzell, ‘The European Feder- 
alist Movement in Italy. First Phase, 1918-1947’, Journal of Modern History 32 (1960), 
pp. 241-50: H. Halin, L'Europe unie, objectif majeur de la Résistance (Préface de P. H. 
Spaak), Paris-Brussels, 1967; also surveys, covering each country, on "Il federalismo 
nella Resistenza’ by A. Chiti-Batelli in M. Albertini, A. Chiti-Batelli and G. Petrilli, 
Storia del federalismo europeo, Turin, 1973, esp. pp. 125-204. 

51 The need for regional sub-federations is emphasized in ch. IV (France), docs. 93 and 99; 
ch. V (Germany), docs. 118 and 119; ch. VII (Netherlands), doc. 192; and most of the 
texts in ch. VIII (Poland). 

52 See esp. ch. IV (France), doc. 105; ch. VII (Netherlands), doc. 183; and ch. IX (Trans- 
national), docs. 216, 222. 
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emphasize that the European federation should be an integral part of a future 
world organization; there must be no ‘European nationalism’; European union is 
the precondition and first step towards world federation. These and other points 
raise particular issues which could be followed up with advantage. The main 
feature to be emphasized, however, is that after the frustration of the inter-war 
period and the catastrophe of defeat, in order to combat collaborationism and 
arouse the spirit of resistance by formulating positive aims, the leading thinkers 
of the chief groups were agreed that a federation of European peoples was the 
only way to curb national sovereignty and ensure peace, and that by so agreeing 
they made an important contribution to the intellectual basis of the future uni- 
fication of Europe. 


Diffusion and limitation of the ‘European idea’ 


It remains to be considered how far these plans were influential in the resis- 
tance movement and the population at large, and how far they represented grass- 
roots opinion. Four reservations must be made, and are of importance for an 
understanding of post-war developments. 

1. In the first place, the Communist resistance groups in all countries, no 
doubt on instructions from Moscow, unanimously rejected the plans and con- 
clusions of the non-Communist resistance as far as Europe was concerned. Dur- 
ing the period of the Hitler-Stalin pact, until summer 1941, the European Com- 
munists either took up a non-committal attitude which was more or less favour- 
able to the Nazis, or actually preached collaboration. The Communist rank and 
file, confused by the double change of front, were slow to form resistance groups 
after the summer of 1941, except for the special cases of Tito in Yugoslavia and 
ELAS in Greece. Only in the last months of the war, when many elements 
hastened to join the winning side, did the Communists succeed in rapidly 
expanding their resistance groups; until then, apart from Greece and Yugoslavia, 
they had nowhere constituted more than 8-10% of the resistance as a whole.” 
None the less, owing to the prestige of the Soviet Union as the great continental 
victor, and the hopes that were reposed in it in the first flush of liberation, the 
political programmes of the Communist groups acquired unprecedented impor- 
tance as the war drew to a close. They came down firmly in favour of the pre-war 
system of national states, interpreting the resistance in general as a national phe- 
nomenon; every effort was made to revive nationalist slogans, and Europe’s 
misery was blamed wholly on the Germans instead of on the inter-war system.5* 
For more than two decades after the end of the war the Communists continued to 
work for the preservation of nation-state categories in Europe and to keep ata- 


53 Cf., e.g., Michel, Les courants de pensée . . . (n. 36), pp. 705 ff.: C. F. Delzell, Mus- 
solini’s Enemies. The Italian Anti-Fascist Resistance, Princeton, 1961, pp. 493 ff., esp. 
544 ff.: also below, Introductions to ch. VII (Netherlands) and ch. VIII (Poland). 

54 Cf. esp. ch. IV (France), doc. 106 (statement by the PCF against supranational unions). 
Cf., in more detail and with bibliography, W. Lipgens, op. cit. (n. 1), pp. 69-72: E. 
Schulz, Moskau und die europäische Integration, Munich-Vienna, 1975. 
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vistic nationalism alive among the proletarian masses in their sphere of 
influence. | 

2. As all sociological research confirms, it is only to be expected that the 
unpolitical classes in any population will allow history to pass over their heads 
and are incapable of conceiving that existing structures could or should be 
altered. Accordingly the ideas summarized above, which were those of neces- 
sarily small resistance groups, were in no sense current coin as far as the general 
population of Europe was concerned. As Henri Frenay found in the autumn of 
1941: "I had great difficulty in preserving my optimism, especially because, as I 
listened to conversations here and there, in shops and in streetcars, for example, I 
had the impression that for 90% of the French people this was somebody else’s 
war. (...) The important thing was to have enough to eat, something to wear and 
a roof over one’s head.’ And even within the resistance groups there were 
differences between the intellectual leaders and the rank and file, many of whom, 
especially in the Maquis towards the end of the war, could not think further than 
the restoration of national states. According to a text of 1944, when Frenay 
expounded his European ideas to the Marseilles group ‘the unusual character of 
these views provoked a considerable amount of criticism from several of our 
comrades, who were imbued with the traditional attitude of French patriotism 
towards Germany.” On the other hand, even at these lower levels the negative 
aspect of the resistance programme had inevitably been felt at its full strength. 
The population had learnt by bitter experience that their own state was incapable 
of performing its basic duty of protecting their lives and property. The effect of 
defeat and occupation was to weaken loyalties everywhere, not only among the 
resistance élite, and the simplest citizen came very seriously to doubt the value of 
‘sovereignty’. Moreover most peoples, including the Germans, suffered from 
severe conflicts of loyalty as between ‘legal’ and ‘legitimate’ regimes, often repre- 
sented by the rivalry between collaborationist governments and those in exile, 
between forms of law and true justice. Hundreds of thousands of Europeans 
consciously abjured their national loyalty and sided with the official enemies of 
their country against their own authorities and compatriots; millions more would 
have done so if they had dared. The result was a disintegration of national soli- 
darity, a moral collapse of the nation state which had dominated Europe for a 
hundred years; and the consequences were ultimately felt by everybody. Just as 
after the First World War a majority of people had felt a revulsion from slaughter 
which caused them to support a policy of international understanding and recon- 
ciliation, so the greater sufferings of the Second World War caused the peoples of 


55 H. Frenay, La nuit finira, Paris, 1973, p. 125 (tr. The Night Will End, London, 1976, 
p. 106). Similarly Moltke complained of ‘the non-politicals, those who are neutral or 
undecided in home affairs, who do their duty as mere specialists and have no interest in 
politics or choose, out of prudence, not to have any. These are the majority especially in 
the officer corps.’ (Memorandum of Dec. 1943, quoted from Ger van Roon, Neuord- 
nung im Widerstand, Munich, 1967, p. 583). 

56 Quotation from ch. IV (France), doc. 105. Cf. ch. VII (Netherlands), doc. 181; but also 
H. Frenay’s statement in op. cit. (n. 55), p. 91, that the aim of a European federation 
including Germany was ‘shared by the bulk of the non-Communist Resistance.’ 
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the European continent to feel a revulsion against the system of nation states 
which had led to their downfall. There was a longing for the restoration of human 
rights, democracy, freedom and lasting peace; as far as methods were concerned, 
minds were in disarray and open to all suggestions. If the Allies at the end of the 
war had endorsed the plans of the non-Communist resistance and instituted 
authorities on an all-European basis, they would probably have enjoyed the 
cooperation of a great majority of continental Europeans. 

3. The people of Britain and the neutral countries — Sweden, Switzerland, 
Spain, Portugal and the Irish Republic — as well as the majority of political 
émigrés who had escaped before the collapse, had a different experience of the 
war and had no direct acquaintance with totalitarian Nazi rule. True, the intel- 
ligentsia of the neutral countries had been no less dismayed by the outbreak of 
war, and the failure of all inter-war efforts at organized peace-keeping, than 
intellectuals in the invaded lands. In Britain it was widely accepted in 1939-40 
that the League of Nations had lacked the necessary powers and that a really 
strong international organization must be created to take its place, with emphasis 
on a close union of European states. During Britain's acutest trial in 1940-1 many 
books and pamphlets, especially those of the Federal Union Research Institute, 
had urged the necessity of European federation: this will be amply shown in 
volume 2 of the present series.?” But Britain had stood alone against the Nazi 
onslaught for more than a year, from the fall of France to the summer of 1941; 
her national institutions had not collapsed, but had emerged stronger from the 
test; and she was the sole European nation to emerge victorious at the end of the 
war, though admittedly this would not have been so without the alliance of the 
two superpowers. During the struggle all Britain’s hopes were centred on the 
great allies and away from the chaos of Europe, and from the end of 1941 to 
mid-1945 there was little public advocacy of European union.” In Sweden and 
Switzerland influential writers and groups had pressed with fresh intensity after 
1939 for a strong international authority, arguing that national sovereignty must 
be restricted and that there should be a voluntary union of European peoples: this 
is attested in Part Three of the present volume by texts which are often no less 
clear and consistent than those of the resistance movements.” But the peoples of 


57 Cf. forthcoming chapters by J. Pinder and P. M. Bell in Documents on the History of 
European Integration, vol. 2: also indications there that many of these key writings, 
especially those by members of Federal Union, appeared in translation in Switzerland 
and Italy in 1942-3 and influenced resistance writers in those countries. The volume 
will also contain a selection of plans by writers in exile advocating European union. 

58 Cf. Introduction by P. M. Bell to ‘Section III: 1942-5’ in op. cit. (n. 57). For the 
shelving of British plans for Europe cf. L. Woodward, British Foreign Policy in the 
Second World War, London, 1962: for continuing champions of the idea, and Eden’s 
lack of sympathy for it, cf. Lipgens, Europa-Föderationspläne der Widerstandsbewe- 
gungen 1940-1945, Munich, 1968, pp. 509-15. The effect of differing experience of the 
war is well brought out by the British writer W. Clark in ‘Towards a More Perfect 
Union’, The Twentieth Century, vol. 152, No. 907, Sept. 1952, p. 213. 

59 Cf. chapters by F. Laursen and W. Lipgens in Part Three of the present volume, with 
analytical comments and bibliography in the Introductions, pp. 701-6 and 743-6. An 
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these countries, as well as the Spanish and Portuguese, whom Hitler for various 
reasons had allowed to remain neutral, were likewise spared the experience of a 
collapse of their national states; the idea of a closer connection with their devas- 
tated neighbours was the reverse of timely, and the views in question enjoyed less 
and less popular support as the war went on.‘ Thus there was a group of coun- 
tries, including Britain in particular, in which the general public had much less 
reason to draw far-reaching conclusions from the catastrophe of war. For a long 
time it was only the reflections of intellectuals in those countries concerning, 
e.g., Europe’s weak position between the two superpowers that led them to 
favour European unification; they were not, like the continental peoples in gen- 
eral, motivated by direct experience of national collapse and totalitarian dictator- 
ship, or by the longing to find new ways of guaranteeing human rights, freedom 
and peace. This fact continued to be of decisive importance for a dozen years 
after the war (in Britain’s case till the Suez crisis of 1956 acted as a lesson in the 
realities of power), and it had a profound effect on the movement for European 
unity during that period. For a long time it was as hard for the continentals to 
understand the British attitude, based on a different experience of the war, as it 
was for the British and Scandinavians to realize that the ideal of the nation state 
was completely discredited as far as the continentals were concerned. 

4. The Europeans were unable to overthrow Hitler’s rule and the collaborating 
governments without the help of the extra-European superpowers. Would these 
powers, at the end of the war, give effect to the recommendation endorsed by the 
resistance movements of nine European countries at the Geneva conference of 
May 1944, that ‘all measures taken between the cessation of hostilities and the 
establishment of peace shall be in conformity with the requirements of a Federal 
organization [of Europe] ? For some time past resistance writers had endeav- 
oured to convince the allies of the advantages of a European federation. They 
argued, for instance, that ‘the eternal tensions and wars between European 
nations’ had long been incomprehensible to the Americans, and ‘If Europe 
should now find the way to political unity, the only possible response from 
America would be “At last?” As for the Soviet Union, it must be seen that ‘the 
creation of a federal Europe will give Russia every reassurance, first by prevent- 
ing any plutocracy from dominating the continent, and secondly by bringing 
about lasting peace on Russia’s western frontiers.”! However, the actual post- 


enquiry was made as to Spanish and Portuguese plans for European union, but experts 
on these countries say that under the Franco and Salazar dictatorships no such plans 
appear to have been put in writing during the war years; at all events none are 
known. 

60 In both Denmark and Norway the prevailing mood during the war was one of disillu- 
sionment with both Germany and France, so that hopes were fixed on Britain and the 
plans of the two superpowers for the UN Organization. Flanked by Britain and 
Sweden, the two other Scandinavian countries turned towards them, thus prefiguring 
the European Free Trade Association (EFTA). 

61 Quotations from ch. IX (Transnational), doc. 216; ch. VII (Netherlands), doc. 192; 
and ch. IV (France), doc. 102. As regards relations with America, cf.: ‘A United States 
of Europe is the only form in which our continent can collaborate effectively with the 
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war planning of the great allies since 1943 had been very different: after the 
Tehran conference they had abandoned all ideas of regional or continental uni- 
ons, including that of Europe, which had till then played an important part in the 
thinking of the British and US planning staffs. In March and May 1943 Churchill 
had for the last time put forward the idea of a world organization based on 
continental unions, including a ‘Council of Europe’, but he was powerless in 
view of the predominance of the two superpowers in the alliance. Stalin’s gov- 
ernment categorically opposed all ideas of federation in Europe: their attitude, 
which can only be called imperialistic, was that Soviet security was not to be 
sought in the cooperation of prosperous nations in a henceforth indivisible 
world, but that the old maxim ‘divide and conquer’ still applied: the Soviet 
objective was thus to annex territory and keep the neighbouring states weak, 
small and at loggerheads with one another. President Roosevelt for his part 
decided in 1943 to defer to Soviet opposition and give up any idea of embodying 
European unity in the post-war planning of the western powers, in the honest 
hope of satisfying the Soviet Union and ensuring its future cooperation with the 
US in the interests of world peace. In return he obtained Soviet agreement to the 
creation of the UN, a new version of the League of Nations in which the hege- 
mony of the two superpowers was guaranteed and the organization rendered 
helpless by the right of veto. The years 1944-5 witnessed the consistent pursuit of 
the superpowers’ decision to prevent the small European countries from forming 
any regional association, let alone a union, and hence to deny them any real 
weight in the future balance of world power. 

The continental resistance movements had no influence on the decision of late 
1943; their ideas were probably quite unknown to the leading American states- 
men. As underground bodies, operating perforce in small groups, there was no 
possibility of their sending spokesmen to convey their opinions to the allies, 
certainly not on behalf of more than one country.® Gradually in the course of 
1944 they became aware from radio broadcasts etc. how greatly the allies’ post- 


United States of America for a just and lasting peace’ (ch. VI (Italy), doc. 152); and, as 
regards the Soviet Union: ‘Europe is still covered with ruins and blood, and it must not 
become the arena and the object of a struggle between rival influences. That is what we 
want to prevent by means of a federation, which should alarm nobody’ (ch. IV 
(France), doc. 102). The tone of these and many similar statements show how greatly 
the extent of the European catastrophe, and the increase in American and Soviet power, 
were still underrated. 

62 For the history of allied post-war planning and the motivation of their basic decisions in 
this field, with references to the principal sources and literature, see W. Lipgens, op. cit. 
(n. 1), pp. 62-80: also this writer’s Introduction to Documents on the History of Euro- 
pean Integration, vol. 2 (forthcoming). 

63 Despite great difficulties, an attempt in this direction was made in Switzerland in the 
spring of 1944 (cf. ch. IX (Transnational), docs. 214-17), but it came too late to 
influence Allied decisions. The only real chance of doing so would probably have been 
if the Free French government (the Poles, the Belgians etc. did not carry sufficient 
weight on their own) had strongly advocated European federation in Washington in 
accordance with continental ideas: but de Gaulle had no sympathy whatever for it (cf. 
Introduction to ch. IV). 
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war planning diverged from their own ideas. The realization provoked a cry of 
disappointment that once again the allies had ‘won the war but lost the peace’. As 
early as December 1943 a document expressed the fear that the Soviet Union 
would really ‘seek to exercise a kind of political protectorate, at least over its 
immediate neighbours’, although it was clear that no peace treaty could be 
acceptable if it rested on ‘the political or economic domination of our continent 
by one or more great nations’. Dutch listeners to the BBC protested to their 
own government in exile ‘that we Dutch are Europeans and believe that Europe 
has a future. We don’t belong to the Americans, who think Europe has had its 
day and who want to divide it into an Asiatic and an American sphere of interests. 
For us Europe remains central. . . . A position as bridgehead of the West (with 
France and Belgium) is not something we can regard as an ultimate solution for 
ourselves.” Sarcasm was directed at the idea that the new order could be gua- 
ranteed by the great powers as ‘world policemen’, who were supposed to be 
‘innate respecters of that order’, On the contrary, it could be foreseen with 
certainty that there would be ‘serious tensions between the great allies’, who were 
not obliged by anyone to keep the peace; and then Europe would ‘become a 
deployment zone in peace-time and a battlefield in war’, and finally be ‘torn in 
two’ — whereas ‘if it were a political unit, it could be a bridge between East and 
West, since it contains both elements in itself, and as a political power it could 
make a contribution to the balance of forces in the new League of continents.’ 
There was moreover another reason why ‘we can only feel concern at develop- 
ments in the allied camp’: were the Germans once again to be delivered up to 
anarchy ‘in the stifling atmosphere of the débris of the old structure of state and 
society’, ‘without being offered any basis for a new way of life’, ‘only to avoid 
jeopardizing the aims of an unimaginative policy’? Instead of showing how the 
German people was to be ‘received into the European community’, was there to 
be a policy of annexations? It was better, the Dutch resistance declared, ‘to fight 


64 Quotation from ch. IV (France), doc. 99; and cf. especially the vehement feeling 
expressed in Polish documents 206-10. It is surprising how firmly the resistance move- 
ments believed that the great Allies would show a rational understanding of the situa- 
tion and would refrain from power politics. As it was, the two world powers took 
decisions according to their own real or supposed interests: there was no reason, given 
the prevailing doctrine of national sovereignty and raison d’état, why they should have 
taken account of European ones. The misplaced hopes of the resistance leaders on the 
one hand, and the actual behaviour of the superpowers on the other, were a demon- 
stration of the correctness of the view, initially cited from resistance texts, that there 
was not yet a feeling for ‘world unity’. 

65 Quotation from ch. VII (Netherlands), doc. 189. Cf. ch. IX (Transnational), doc. 221: 
`... we often feel that those on the other side [sc. the Allies and politicians in exile] 
don’t understand us.’ The strongest protest in this sense was made by Henri Frenay, 
leader of Combat: ‘Some of these governments, living far away in exile, may not be able 
to hear the thundering sound of the wave that rises up from amid their peoples. They 
had better pay heed to it. In three years the peoples have developed more, in and with 
their misery, than in the previous half-century.’ (See P. Guillen, chapter on plans by 
exiles from France, Documents on the History of European Integration, vol. 2). 
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for our ideal of a regenerated Europe than try to slip in between the paws of the 
great carnivores in the hope of seizing a morsel of their prey.’ 

All wartime perceptions of the need to do away with national sovereignty and 
unite the European peoples in a federal association were rejected by the victo- 
rious world powers, and this was the most important reason working against the 
adoption of such plans. As the ideas of the non-Communist resistance were no 
longer endorsed by the allies and were thus politically devalued in terms of 
practical politics, many groups broke away from their former intellectual leaders. 
As a result, in the last months of the war, the ideas of the Communist groups 
came to predominate, and resistance attitudes were contaminated by the spirit of 
hatred. Because the victors imposed their own post-war plans on the continent — 
formally the restoration of nation states, in practice the division of Europe into 
spheres of great-power influence — the public lost interest in the ideas of the 
non-Communist resistance, which seemed to be sunk without trace in the after- 
math of war. But, deep as their disappointment was, and unrealistic though it 
seemed for some time to come, most of the leading thinkers adhered to their 
conviction that great-power hegemony must be resisted and that this crisis too 
would pass. Mindful of their resistance comrades they asserted defiantly: 
‘Europe is not so leaderless as it seems today. Everywhere men and women are 
coming forward and offering a tangible example... They bear witness to that 
Europe which desires a strong peace . . . They are not impressed by the “grand 
alliance”. They know that salvation does not come from without . . . They feel 
that Europe can no longer live in the old stifling atmosphere.’ The most discern- 
ing had long foreseen that it could not automatically be expected that as soon as 
Nazi rule was overthrown all forces would combine to bring about the ‘United 
States of Europe’, but that a ‘federalist political movement’ must first be built up 
to show the traditional parties how to think beyond ‘the restoration of their 
normal national life’; it would also be its task to ‘gain a hold on the masses and 
guide them towards objectives to which they have already been unconsciously 
predisposed by the whole course of history.’ In view of the great powers’ 
attitude, this writer went on, the summoning of a ‘European constituent assem- 
bly’ was further off than had been thought; ‘the way will probably be much more 
circuitous’; but this made the creation of a European federal movement all the 
more urgent.® The most important leader of the resistance in France expressed 


66 Quotations from ch. VII (Netherlands), docs. 192 and 194. H. D. Salinger in the 
former document also argued that ‘if Germany is reduced to economic destitution’ it 
will threaten "he material recovery of all other European countries’. ‘Unless all Euro- 
pean countries realize that their own economic recovery requires that every other Euro- 
pean country, whether friend or former enemy, be prosperous too, they will be build- 
ing on sand.’ The attitude reflected in these texts is one which might sooner have been 
expected from Western statesmen and administrators than from underground leaders 
who were being hunted down by the Gestapo. 

67 Quotations from ch. VII (Netherlands), doc. 192, and ch. VI (Italy), doc. 149. 

68 Quotation from ch. VI (Italy), doc. 169. While the organizers of the ‘Geneva Confer- 
ence of Resistance Fighters’, held at a late stage in the war (31 March, 29 April and 20 
May 1944), had still cherished some hope of influencing the Allies, by this time they 
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this in the words: ‘Governments should understand this: the necessary associa- 
tions will be brought about by their peoples, and in all countries men of the 
resistance will be found leading them.’ This indeed proved true when the time 
came. The depths of the European crisis of 1945-6 have perhaps still been under- 
stated, but the change of US policy in 1947 meant that, contrary to almost every 
expectation, the Europeans living in the American sphere of influence were given 
one more chance to put into effect the ideas which dated from the resistance 
period and which are documented in this volume.“ 

Despite many setbacks and contrary forces, and despite a definite slowing-up 
in the last ten years, the first two decades after the war have seen a degree of 
European integration and union within the European Community which would 
never have been thought possible by anyone familiar with the nation state system 
as it existed between the wars. This achievement can only be explained by the 
record, displayed in this volume, of the shattering of old values by war and 
conquest and the new ideas and conclusions which took their place. 


Principles of selection and editing 


Selection of countries. The basic purpose of the first volumes in the series 
‘Documents on the History of European Integration’ is to provide a collection of 
plans for European union or federation — representing the intellectual prehistory 
of the European Community - formulated, for the most part, in countries which 
are now members of that Community. For 1939-45 it seemed best to devote one 
volume to documents from occupied Europe, including those of the Nazis and 
Fascists as well as the resistance movements, and also from neutral Sweden and 
Switzerland. A second volume will cover non-governmental plans formulated in 
Great Britain and by European political émigrés throughout the world. 

In addition to countries which are now members of the European Commun- 
ity, it had been intended to include in the present volume documents from other 
countries which were under Nazi occupation or Fascist governments during the 
war. This, however, has only been possible as regards Austria and Poland: the 
latter thanks to the fact that many texts of the Polish non-Communist resistance 
reached London during the war, while others have recently been brought to light 
by Polish scholars.” The present state of research in other countries of eastern 


were chiefly concerned to launch a Europe-wide movement on the lines indicated. They 
endeavoured in 1944-5 to bring together like-minded resistance groups from all coun- 
tries, prevent the movement from collapsing in the aftermath of war, and organize a 
conference of European federalists as soon as possible: cf. ch. IX (Transnational), 
docs. 214-16, and W. Lipgens, op. cit. (n. 1), p. 126 ff. 

69 H. Frenay’s words of 12. 12. 43 are quoted by P. Guillen in op. cit. (n. 65). Former 
resistance leaders played an important part in the post-war Union Européenne des 
Fédéralistes, which was for years run by the triumvirate of Frenay, Spinelli and Kogon. 
While their views were truly representative of the majority of their compatriots from 
the war period onwards, strong contrary forces were also at work. For all this cf. W. 
Lipgens, op. cit. (n. 1). 

70 Cf. Introduction and bibliography to ch. VIII (Poland). 
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and south-eastern Europe has not made it possible to include chapters on the 
resistance movements there: this would only be feasible if and when documents 
of the non-Communist resistance, which was officially discredited after the war, 
become accessible in the respective countries. Unfortunately there is also no 
chapter on the Norwegian resistance.”! 

On the other hand, as regards the resistance movements in France, Germany, 
Italy and the Netherlands, which are all now members of the European Com- 
munity, it has been possible to assemble a collection of documents which fairly 
represent the ideas of nearly all non-Communist groups on matters of foreign 
policy. For Austria, Belgium and Poland we have assembled a sufficient number 
of plans for European union to confirm that the chief spokesmen of the resistance 
movements advocated the same basic principles. In the Danish resistance, on the 
other hand, which came into existence at a late stage of the war, the ‘European 
idea’ is scarcely in evidence, because the Danes, disillusioned with both France 
and Germany, placed their hopes in Britain and in Allied planning. 

The order of countries in Parts Two and Three” of this volume is purely 
alphabetical, and has no significance as far as a comparison of texts from different 
countries is concerned.” 

Selection of texts. Part One does not include texts that are merely concerned 
with frontier revision or annexation, or SS documents having to do with racial 
Germanization, the antithesis of free European association. It only includes texts 
which accept as a basis the variety of European peoples and envisage their union 
with at least a modicum of freedom. Subject to this criterion, account is taken of 
the plans drawn up in German ministries and semi-official institutes and Hitler’s 
reactions to them.” 

In Part Two it was not possible to include all forms of post-war planning or 
texts which only refer in general terms to the need for a future ‘international rule 
of law’, ‘free association of peoples’ or ‘European federation’ - many volumes 
could be filled with these; but only texts which discuss at some length the pro- 
blems of a future association of peoples and which can be regarded as a prelude to 
the idea of European union, as well as resolutions summarizing the programmes 
of important groups. Even among texts of this kind a selection has had to be made 


71 The doyen of Norwegian contemporary historians, Prof. Magne Skodvin, kindly 
undertook to find an editor for the Norwegian documents, but his efforts were unsuc- 
cessful. 

72 As regards Part Three cf. n. 59 above: according to all experts I have consulted, no such 
plans were committed to paper under the Franco and Salazar dictatorships. None 
appear to exist for the Irish Republic either. Sweden and Switzerland, on the other 
hand, were fully associated with continental thinking. 

73 A purely chronological arrangement of documents, irrespective of their country of 
origin, might have been stimulating from the comparative point of view, but would 
have been confusing to the reader. It would also have obscured national lines of devel- 
opment and the fact that each resistance group could at best hope to be effective within 
the borders of a single country. 

74 Cf. fuller explanation in M. Salewski’s Introduction to Part One. 
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so as to keep the book to a reasonable size and to preserve some proportion 
between the respective countries and groups. The object was to quote represen- 
tative texts for all the more important groups as far as possible, but to select the 
most typical in the case of individuals (such as Goerdeler, Frenay and Spinelli) 
and groups for which an unusually large amount of foreign-policy material is 
available. In such cases the most important further texts, either repeating or 
supplementing the main ones, are cited in notes. Special attention was devoted to 
finding instances in which members of the resistance had expressly dissented 
from the idea of European federation. Surprisingly few ‘opposition’ statements 
of this kind were encountered; all are reproduced in this volume.” 

In Part Three it was likewise impossible to present every aspect of the ‘war 
aims’ debate. However, all Swedish and Swiss texts are included which relate to a 
future association of peoples with limitation of national sovereignty, and which 
call for a strong peace organization or European federation.” 

The texts are arranged chronologically within each chapter. 

Abbreviation of texts. For reasons of space it was necessary in some cases to 
provide excerpts only. As a rule, if a document comprised separate sections of 
some length on internal and external affairs, only the latter has been reproduced 
(as fully as possible). In other cases, especially with longer pamphlets which went 
into detailed proposals for federation, some abbreviation was likewise necessary. 
All omissions are marked by ellipses (. . .); the heading of each document states 
whether it is given in full or abridged; and the content of omitted passages is given 
in the introduction or notes to each text. 

Headings. For each text these consist of a reference number, the name of the 
author or group of authors, the title (in translation and quotation marks) or an 
indication of the subject, and the date of composition as given in the original (or, 
failing that, the ascertained date of publication). This is followed by a sub- 
heading in brevier type indicating the source (original place of printing or 
archives) and any reprints and/or translations.” Next follows a short introduc- 
tion in italics, giving information as to the importance of the author and his group 
and, as necessary, drawing attention to important features of content. These 
notes, however, like the Introduction to each chapter, are only intended to 
provide the minimum of comment necessary for an appreciation of the text. 


75 Cf. ch. IV (France), docs. 88, 98 and 106; ch. V (Germany), doc. 115; and ch. VII 
(Netherlands), doc. 188. The reference here is to objections by members of resistance 
groups to the inclusion of ‘European’ ideas in post-war plans — not to previous strictures 
on the abuse of such ideas in collaborationist propaganda. 

76 Cf. Introductions to chapters of Part Three. It should be noted that statements by 
political émigrés in Sweden or Switzerland are not included in those chapters but in the 
corresponding chapters of Documents on the History of European Integration, 
vol. 2. 

77 The customary distinction between ‘printed’ and ‘not printed’ was not always applica- 
ble. Pamphlets etc. printed clandestinely during the war generally exist in so few copies 
that they can be found in archives only. Those of the documents in this volume that 
have been printed or reprinted in one place or another since the war constitute less than 


half the total. 
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Similarly the footnotes to each document do no more than refer to supplemen- 
tary texts or specialized literature, explain facts or indicate the nature of omis- 
sions.”® 

Translation. Since few readers would have been able to cope with an eight- 
language text, the European University Institute decided that the whole work 
should be published in English translation but that the volume should be accom- 
panied by microfilms of the original sources. In this way the contents as a whole 
are made available to most readers interested in the subject, while historical 
specialists can consult the documents at first hand. The work of translating all the 
documents from the original languages, and all the introductory material from 
the languages of the respective editors, has been accomplished by Mr Paul S. 
Falla, to whom acknowledgement is made in the Preface. 


78 It was also not possible to indicate in every case that almost all the persons mentioned, if 
they lived to do so, played a part in the post-war movement for European unity. On 
this subject cf. the Index of Names in W. Lipgens, op. cit. (n. 1). 
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I. Ideas of the National Socialist Government 
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Introduction 


I 


When Hitler’s attack on Poland on 1 September 1939 unleashed the Second 
World War, the idea of a future united Europe played no part in the Nazi leaders’ 
thinking. Some theoreticians of the movement had indeed given thought in the 
early thirties to how the continent might best be organized,! but Briand’s ideas? 
and Coudenhove-Kalergi’s Pan-Europe Movement were rejected by Hitler, not 
without mockery.’ 

None the less, the nature of the Nazi ideology was such that the notion of 
‘Europe’ could not be wholly ruled out. Both the idea of Lebensraum and the 
racist foundations of the Nazi world-view had implications beyond those of 
old-fashioned, strictly nationalist policies. Hitler and his associates indeed 
emphasized, as did the propagandists,* that Nazism was ‘not for export’ — as 


1 The best account of this subject hitherto, and the only comprehensive one, is P. Kluke, 
‘Nationalsozialistische Europaideologie’, in VfZG 1955, pp. 240-75. Kluke’s basic the- 
sis, with which we fully agree, is that Nazi ideas on ‘Europe’, were never more than a 
disguise for aggressive aims involving the ‘restoration’ of a mythicized ‘Roman Empire 
of the German nation’; the Nazis’ ultimate object was not a united Europe but merely 
the ‘Germanic Reich’. Among early propagandist expositions may be cited: A. Rosen- 
berg, Krisis und Neubau Europas (= Schriften der deutschen Hochschule fiir Politik, 
Heft 5); Carl Schmitt, ‘Der Reichsbegriff im Völkerrecht’, in Positionen und Begriffe, 
Hamburg, 1940; W. Darré, ‘Die Marktordnung der NS-Agrarpolitik als Schrittmacher 
einer neuen europäischen Aussenhandelsordnung’, in Um Blut und Boden, Munich, 
1940, pp. 511 ff. Cf. also R. Frommek, Paneuropa oder Mitteleuropa, Stuttgart, 
1977. 

2 Cf. German Foreign Ministry, ed.: Schriftstiicke zum Europa-Memorandum der fran- 
zösischen Regierung, 2nd edn, Berlin, 1930. 

3 Cf. Hitlers Zweites Buch. Ein Dokument aus dem Jahr 1928, with introduction and 
commentary by G. L. Weinberg, Stuttgart, 1961 (tr. Hitler’s Secret Book, New York, 
1961), pp. 126-32. For example: ‘the surprises which the world may perchance still 
experience could least of all be seriously opposed by a pacifistic-democratic Pan- 
European hodgepodge state. According to the conception of that everybody’s bastard, 
Coudenhove, this Pan-Europe would one day play the same role vis-a-vis the American 
Union or a nationally awakened China that was formerly played by the old Austrian 
state vis-à-vis Germany or Russia’ (p. 131; translation, p. 107). 

4 A typical passage runs: ‘It is in the nature of National Socialism to be exclusive: that is 
to say, it is concerned purely with the people of its own race and nation, whom it wishes 
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indeed it could not be, ideologically speaking, since it related only to men and 
women of ‘Germanic’ race: but the doctrine of Germanization inevitably con- 
fronted them with the problem of deciding where the frontiers of the political 
influence of Nazism should be drawn. 

This question could be considered under various aspects. In the 1930s pro- 
Nazi scholars such as Daitz, Reithinger, Héhn and Schmitt” had evolved a kind 
of politico-economic conception of Europe, the genesis of which can be easily 
traced in the plans for central and south-eastern Europe that developed during 
the First World War. The experience of that war seemed to indicate that 
‘immunity from blockade’ could only be achieved if Germany not only pursued a 
policy of autarky with vigour but also concluded agreements with those smaller 
states of south-east Europe that appeared most amenable to German economic 
patronage, so as to obtain the foodstuffs and raw materials necessary to arm and 
feed her people.’ From 1933 onwards German policy consistently pursued this 
economic advance south-eastward, as can be seen by recalling its successive 
moves: the Anschluss with Austria, the seizure of the Sudetenland, the occupa- 
tion of Prague, and subsequent economic agreements with Slovakia, Bulgaria and 
Rumania.® 


to lead to a state of racial purity, unity and elevation, in accordance with their proper 
nature. It rejects elements contrary to the nature of its people, and has no desire to 
conquer or absorb them. Hence, as has often been emphasized, National Socialism is 
not for export: it is not, like Communism, a plan for international subversion and 
subjugation.’ From W. Haas, Europa will leben. Die nationalen Erneuerungsbewegun- 
gen in Wort und Bild. With introduction by E. Marhefka, Berlin 1936, p. 8. 
5 Seee.g. W. Daitz, Die Wirtschaftsphilosophie und Wirtschaftspolitik des Nationalsozial- 
ismus, 1932; Kontinentaleuropäische Grossraumwirtschaft und der Ostseeraum, 1934; 
Organischer Aufbau von Volks- und Grossraumwirtschaft, 1934; Denkschrift über die 
Errichtung einer Gesellschaft für europäische Grossraumwirtschaft, 1934; all repr. in W. 
Daitz, Der Weg zur Volkswirtschaft. Grossraumwirtschaft und Grossraumpolitik, 
Dresden, 19437; also A. Reithinger, Das wirtschaftliche Gesicht Europas, Stuttgart-Ber- 
lin, 1936; R. Höhn, Reich, Grossraum, Grossmacht, Darmstadt, 1942; K. Haushofer, 
Geopolitik der Pan-Ideen, Berlin, 1931. As a specimen of Carl Schmitt’s many works 
may be mentioned Völkerrechtliche Grossraumordnung mit Interventionsverbot für 
raumfremde Mächte. Ein Beitrag zum Reichsbegriff im Völkerrecht, Ber- 
lin-Vienna-Leipzig, 1939. For Schmitt’s journalistic writings during the war cf. biblio- 
graphy in Festschrift für Carl Schmitt zum 70. Geburtstag, ed. by Hans Barion, Ernst 
Forsthoff and Werner Weber, Berlin 1959. 
Cf. summary in K. D. Erdmann, Die Zeit der Weltkriege (= Gebhardt-Handbuch der 
deutschen Geschichte, 9th edn, vol. iv), Stuttgart, 1973, pp. 77-86, including selected 
bibliography and a reply to Fischer’s argument in Krieg der Illusionen. 
7 Cf. F. Eulenberg, Grossraumwirtschaft und Autarkie, Jena, 1932; F. Nonnenbruch, 
Neuordnung in Europa. Gedanken eines Wirtschaftlers, Berlin, 1939; A. Reithinger, 
Das wirtschaftliche Gesicht Europas, Stuttgart-Berlin, 1936. Alfred Rosenberg also 
dealt with this subject at an early stage: cf., e.g., Krisis und Neubau Europas, op. cit. 
(n. 1). 
The politico-economic background to the first phase of German aggression is an area of 
Nazi policy that has been particularly well explored. For Austria cf. N. Schausberger, 
Griff nach Österreich. Die Kontinnität der sogenannten Anschlussproblematik vom 
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As German interests spread further and further into south-east Europe, the 
question arose as to a fundamental economic reorganization of the territory 
brought under her influence. Questions of currency and foreign exchange were 
important, as was the problem of a ‘planned economy’ based on division of 
labour, which became an objective after the summer of 1940.” Ideas of a ‘conti- 
nental economy’ (Grossraumwirtschaft) and ‘new economic order’ had been 
mooted even before the Second World War. 

On a quite different level, the Nazi regime sought to capture the idea of 
‘Europe’ for the benefit of its own social system. In the first years after his 
accession to power Hitler was at pains to discount fears that the new Germany 
might prove a danger to the peaceful development of Europe, both by a series of 
‘peace speeches”!° and by maintaining that Fascism, especially in its Italian and 
German forms, represented a basically new principle of European order. The 
Fascist movements, headed by Mussolini and Hitler (this, reasonably enough, 
was treated as a matter of course) were held up as presenting a counter-principle, 
rich in promise, in opposition to western democracy on the one hand and ‘Asiatic 
Bolshevism’ on the other.!! The ‘Axis’ metaphor used to denote the German- 
Italian alliance’? was used with more and more emphasis during the Second 


Zollverein bis 1938 unter besonderer Berücksichtigung der wirtschaftlichen Implika- 
tionen, Klagenfurt, 1974; id., “Wirtschaftliche Aspekte des Anschlusses Österreichs an 
das Deutsche Reich, eine Dokumentation’, in Militärgeschichtliche Mitteilungen 
2/1970. For Czechoslovakia: A. Teichova, An Economic Background to Munich. Inter- 
national Business and Czechoslovakia 1918-1938, Cambridge, 1974. For the general 
context see H. E. Volkmann (ed.), Wirtschaft und Rüstung am Vorabend des Zweiten 
Weltkrieges, Düsseldorf, 1975. 
9 See docs. 5 and 6. 

10 In the first and best-known of these, delivered to the Reichstag on 17 May 1933, Hitler 
declared that the victors of 1918 had failed to bring about the necessary new order in 
Europe: the object of Nazi policy was henceforth to cooperate peacefully for this 
purpose. Cf. also Vice-Chancellor von Papen on 10 Sept. 1933: ‘It is a fateful problem 
for the German people that one-third of it lives outside the frontiers of the Reich (. . .) 
We cannot declare firmly enough to the world that we represent a new principle of 
order, and are determined to act in accordance with that principle.’ (Vôlkischer Be- 
obachter, 12. 9. 33). Cf. also Hitler’s ‘peace speech’ of 21 May 1935. 

11 Hitler also used this double aspect for polemical purposes, e.g. in the interview granted 
to Paris-Midi (29. 2. 36) on the subject of the Franco-Soviet pact, in which he declared 
that France did not know where her commitment to the Soviet Union would lead: cf. 
Keesing’s Contemporary Archives (German edn), 29. 2. 1936, p. 2445. In a speech of 
13. 9. 37 he used expressions such as ‘Bolshevik pestilence’ and said ‘Jewish interna- 
tional Bolshevism is an absolutely foreign body within this community of civilized 
European nations (. . .)’: ‘To us Germans the idea that this Europe might be directed or 
governed from Moscow is quite simply unendurable’: M. Domarus, Hitler. Reden und 
Proklamationen, vol. i, Munich, 1965, pp. 730 f. 

12 The ‘Axis’ metaphor was frequently used in the media and was the leitmotiv of reports 
on German-Italian meetings. A single quotation may suffice for the general theme: ‘As 
the strength of a chariot resides in its axis, so the strength of the Reich depends on its 
continental situation in accordance with the laws of life’: R. Höhn, Reich, Grossraum, 
Grossmacht, Darmstadt, 1942, p. 104. W. Daitz gave it a cosmological turn: ‘As the 
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World War. Germany and Italy were the axis of Europe, around which the rest 
of the continent would articulate itself either voluntarily or by the force of 
events: Europe would thus achieve a new unity. 

Nazi propaganda - at all events at the official level, and for external consump- 
tion — vehemently opposed the idea that all Europe was to be reduced to the same 
status. In reality, as many documents show,” the Nazi objective was one of 
undiluted conquest. However, the official line was that Germany did not want to 
bring about a featureless unity but, on the contrary, to respect and foster the 
variety of European material and intellectual culture. The doctrine of develop- 
ment and individuality that the German school of historians had made its own 
was thus pressed into Nazi service, more especially by circles associated with the 
Hochschule für Politik in Berlin." 

A third point of view was also of decisive importance. The idea of a united 
Europe under German and Italian leadership was more and more overlaid by the 
vision of a ‘Germanic’ or ‘Greater Germanic’ Reich. This objective, which was 
that of Himmler and the SS, was often by no means welcome to Goebbels and 
Ribbentrop, who inclined more towards traditional ideas of a continental 
bloc.! 

Many statements were made in SS circles about the future of this Germanic 
Reich, but they do not provide even a ‘negative’ foil to the Nazi ideology as 
regards Europe, since they sprang from quite a different root: Himmler’s ideal 
was not the ‘European family of peoples” but the thorough Germanization of 


planets revolve round the sun without being absorbed into it, in the same way the 
European powers will order themselves round their natural centre’: from "Das Reich als 
europäischer Ordnungsgedanke’, in Nationale Wirtschaftsordnung und Grossraum- 
wirtschaft, 1941, Heft 5/6, quoted in Héhn, op. cit., p. 106. Cf. also Paul Schmidt, "Die 
Achse als Grundlage des neuen Europa’, in W. Haas, Europa will leben, op. cit. (n. 4), 
pp. 13 f.: ‘The Berlin-Rome axis is today the central nucleus of radiation and power for 
Europe. The entire regulation of political and social conditions proceeds from it (. . .) 
Thus the Axis had become the natural political law of European history in our century, 
vanquishing and superseding the British principle of the “balance of power”.’ 

13 Cf. docs. 8 and 13. 

14 Among the many institutions concerned with the question of a new order for Europe 
were the Deutsches Auslandswissenschaftliches Institut (DAWI), the Reichsstelle für 
Raumordnung, the Reichsarbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Raumforschung, the Institut fiir 
Auswartige Politik (Foreign Policy Institute) at Hamburg University, and the 
Deutsches Institut fiir Auslandskunde, Miinster. Historians such as Egmont Zechlin, 
Reinhard Höhn, Friedrich Stieve and Werner Frauendienst collaborated with these 
bodies. For the general state of historical science in the Third Reich cf. H. Heiber, 
Walter Frank und sein Reichsinstitut fiir Geschichte des neuen Deutschlands, Stuttgart, 
1966. 

15 Ribbentrop’s divergent view of foreign policy is examined in W. Michalka, "Vom Anti- 
kominternpakt zum euro-asiatischen Kontinentalblock: Ribbentrops Alternativkon- 
zeption zu Hitlers aussenpolitischem "Programm", in Nationalsozialistische Aussen- 
politik, ed. by W. Michalka, Darmstadt, 1978, pp. 471-92. 

16 Hitler regularly used the image of the ‘European family of peoples’ when seeking to 
divert attention from his foreign policy coups in 1933-9. A statement on 12 March 1936 
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central, northern and eastern Europe. SS policy in the occupied countries was not 
designed to bring about a more or less voluntary union of European states, but to 
‘select’ racially ‘valuable’ (i.e. Germanic) elements of their population — as a result 
of which it was in constant conflict with ‘official’ German foreign policy.” 
Himmler saw it as the great purpose of his movement to enlist these elements in 
appropriate SS units.!? From a purely geographical point of view the Greater 
German Reich would indeed have coincided with a large part of the old conti- 
nental Europe, but essentially the two had nothing in common. The ‘European’ 
idea of the SS was of some significance in one field only, that of propaganda. 
With amazing impudence, SS sympathizers in the European countries were led to 
believe that they might very well expect the ultimate organization to be based on 
the continuance of their national states.! If any expressed doubts, as e.g. did 
Mussert”? or Degrelle,?! Himmler in reply used the ‘stick and carrot’ technique.” 
For all these reasons we shall not be further concerned in the present study with 
SS plans for the reorganization of Europe. 

A particular variant of the ‘European idea’ consisted in stereotyped appeals to 
European history. The ‘Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation’ was gen- 


is typical: ‘I have tried to make it clear to the world and to the German people that 
Europe is a small concept, that in this small Europe there have for centuries been no 
profound changes /tiefe Verschiebungen], that we here in Europe are a family of peo- 
ples, but that the individual members of the family are extremely tough within them- 
selves’: M. Domarus, Hitler. Reden und Proklamationen 1932-1945, vol. i, p. 604. 

17 On the Germanization policy of the SS there are numerous sources and studies, e.g. 
J. Ackermann, Heinrich Himmler als Ideologe, Gottingen, 1970; H. Héhne, Der 
Orden unter dem Totenkopf. Die Geschichte der SS, Giitersloh, 1976; (tr. The Order of 
the Death’s Head, London, 1981); R. Vogelsang, Der Freundeskreis Himmler, Göt- 
tingen, 1972. 

18 For a list of foreign contingents in the Waffen-SS and the Wehrmacht see H. W. 
Neulen, Eurofaschismus und der Zweite Weltkrieg. Europas verratene Söhne, Munich, 
1980, pp. 171 ff. 

19 The best-known collaborators, such as Quisling, Clausen, Mussert and Degrelle, based 
their hopes on this. For the ‘technique’ cf. speeches by Seyss-Inquart, Vier Jahre in den 
Niederlanden, Amsterdam, 1944. Himmler’s statements are also instructive: cf. G. H. 
Stein, Geschichte der Waffen-SS, Diisseldorf, 1976, p. 131. 

20 Cf. doc. 21. 

21 Cf. memorandum of 10. 11. 44 by Krug von Nidda on the history of the Belgian 
movement in the war, ADAP, E, VIII, doc. 292, pp. 533-7. 

22 On this general subject cf. Ackermann (n. 17), pp. 178-94. One effect was a positively 
grotesque bureaucratism. In an address on 21. 8. 40 Himmler declared: ‘At the begin- 
ning, some people were put off by being told: “You must in practice give up your 
homes and nationality.” I settled the matter as follows: everyone is to keep his own 
Dutch or Danish or Norwegian nationality, and after the first two years of service in 
Germany he becomes a German national as well. Thus he has German citizenship. If he 
has served two years with credit, the Great German Reich confers its citizenship upon 
him in addition to his Dutch, Danish or Norwegian citizenship.’ (Himmler’s address to 
SS-men of the SS-Standarte Westland: Rijksinstituut voor Oorlogsdocumentatie te 
Amsterdam, doc. BDC H 504:4397-4403.) 
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erally held up as a model of the future: the universalism of the medieval Empire 
was a convenient cliché, serving as a blueprint for the present-day ambitions of 
the Great German Reich.” In the same connection, the ancient Roman Empire 
was occasionally referred to as acommendable example, while that of Napoleon I 
was deprecated, not because of its aims but because it failed. The British Empire, 
on the other hand, was denounced as the supreme example of a basically anti- 
European policy. 

A final variant of the European idea, in relation to extra-European adversaries 
or allies, took the form of a ‘European Monroe Doctrine’. With express refer- 
ence to the American precedent, the right was claimed for Europe to be free from 
intervention by ‘alien’ powers. Carl Schmitt and the two Haushofers (Karl and 
Albrecht)? were among the chief exponents of this idea, within the framework of 
their often abstruse ‘geopolitical’ theories. 


IT 


From the outset of the war it was a staple of Nazi propaganda that the Reich 
was waging the struggle ‘imposed’ upon it for the sake of a ‘new Europe’. How- 
ever, the ‘European dimension’ did not take firm shape until the successful con- 
clusion of the Western campaign. The conquest of Norway, the attack on Den- 
mark, Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxemburg and the invasion of France 


23 Carl Schmitt played a leading part in publicizing the idea of the ‘Reich’ or ‘Empire’ as a 
surrogate for European unity. On this concept were also based the ideas of Grossraum 
(enlarged or continental space) and Lebensraum (living space), the latter term being thus 
denuded of its typical Nazi-racist features. How differently Lebensraum could be inter- 
preted is shown by a statement by ambassador Ulrich von Hassell: ‘(. . .) If the idea of 
“Lebensraum” (. . .) is to have a meaning and above all to take practical shape, it must 
be clear from the start that the shared space is to benefit equally the lives of all its 
inhabitants. Our task is to convince the peoples concerned by deeds that they are not 
“colonials” but beneficiaries with full rights and above all that they are important 
factors in the area’: W. Haas, Europa will leben (n. 4), p. 32; important further state- 
ments ibid., p. 33. 

24 The following examples may stand for many others: W. Grewe, ‘Die vôlkerrechtlichen 
Grundlagen der Stellung des Reiches in Europa’, Jahrbuch der Weltpolitik, 1942, 
pp. 90-111: A. Six, ‘Das Reich und die Grundlegung Europas’, ibid., pp. 13-35: A. 
Sanders, ‘Bemerkungen zur kontinentaleuropäischen Entwicklung’, Nationalsoziali- 
stische Monatshefte, Jg. 11, II, 1940, pp. 515-28; E. W. Eschmann, ‘Die geistige 
Gemeinsamkeit Europas’, in Europa und die Welt. Gesammelte Beiträge, Berlin, 1944; 
F. Berber, Europa als Erbe und Aufgabe, and F. Steive, ‘Deutschland und Europa im 
Laufe der Geschichte’, in Europa-Handbuch, ed. by Deutsches Institut für Aussenpoli- 
tische Forschung, Leipzig, 1943. 

25 Cf. L. Gruchmann, Nationalsozialistische Grossraumordnung. Die Konstruktion einer 
‘deutschen Monroe-Doktrin’ (= Schriftenreihe der VfZG Nr. 4), Stuttgart, 1962. Inter- 
view with the US correspondent Karl von Wiegand in Vôlkischer Beobachter, 16. 6. 40, 
pp. 1f. 

26 Cf. U. Laach-Michel, Albrecht Haushofer und der Nationalsozialismus, Stuttgart, 
1974, see also doc. 2; H. A. Jacobsen, Karl Haushofer, vol. ii, Boppard, 1979, see 
doc. 233. 
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brought about such overwhelming successes in a few months that neither official 
German foreign policy nor official propaganda were ready to exploit these suc- 
cesses as quickly as they should have been. Consequently the first signs of a 
‘European’ approach appeared in the economic sphere, where this first became a 
practical matter, and particularly in connection with the Four-Year Plan. It was 
Göring who, in a directive of 22 June 1940,” gave the first lead for the planning of 
a new European economic order. Very soon afterwards, however, the Economic 
Ministry, under the energetic Funk,” started to explore the possibilities afforded 
by the conquest or occupation of the northern and west European states: so did 
the Foreign Ministry, though Clodius, Ritter and others were rather opposed 
than supported by Ribbentrop in this policy. As early as 25 July 1940 Funk made 
a speech”? indicating the guidelines for a new European economic order. In it he 
was careful not to divulge the predatory nature of Géring’s directions,” so as not 
to provoke unnecessary resistance in the occupied territories. 

The economic reorganization of Europe was taken in hand as quickly as pos- 
sible,” each country being assigned specific functions within the framework of 
general occupation policy for the area as a whole.” 

Poland, the first victim of Nazi aggression, played no part whatever in Nazi 
plans for Europe. There is no indication in the documents that the Poles were 
expected, even in the remotest future, to play anything like an independent part 
in the unification of the continent.” Poland, like the subsequently conquered 
western parts of the Soviet Union, was thought of as a colonial glacis, a vacant 
space available for purposes of settlement and Lebensraum. After the outbreak of 
war against the Soviet Union the Baltic States were incorporated into the Great 
German Reich, although this fact was at first kept secret so as not to antagonize 


27 See doc. 3, n. 1. 

28 See docs. 5 and 6. 

29 See doc. 6. 

30 See doc. 2. 

31 Cf. D. Eichholtz, Geschichte der deutschen Kriegswirtschaft 1939-1945, Bd. I: 
1939-1941, Berlin, 1969, pp. 144-96. Useful documentation also in Anatomie des 
Krieges. Neue Dokumente über die Rolle des deutschen Monopolkapitals bei der Vor- 
bereitung und Durchführung des Zweiten Weltkrieges, ed. by D. Eichholtz and W. 
Schumann, Berlin, 1969. 

32 A good contemporary survey of the resources of individual European countries is in 
F. Friedensburg, Die Rohstoffe und Energiequellen im neuen Europa, Oldenburg 
(Oldenburg), Berlin, 1943. However, Friedensburg made it clear at the outset that his 
view differed from that of Nazi scholars when he wrote: ‘The idea of a new order in 
Europe is not an economic one in its deepest essence, and its accomplishment will not 
be guided by economic considerations’ (p. 9). 

33 This was expressed very clearly e.g. by Paul Herre: Poland was to be treated on quite 
different principles. "The object here was to create guarantees that the German people 
could not again be vitally threatened from the East. Direct German administration in 
the form of the Generalgouvernement thus appears the appropriate way of incorporat- 
ing a people incapable of national independence into the Grossraum of Central Europe.’ 
Quoted from L. Poliakov and J. Wulf, Das Dritte Reich und seine Denker, Berlin, 
1959, p. 481. 
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the population. Finland, Germany’s ‘brother in arms’, received many reassu- 
rances from Ribbentrop and Hitler as to its economic and political indepen- 
dence:* it is not quite clear how far these were merely tactical. As regards Nor- 
way and Denmark, we know that both were intended in the long term to be 
included in the Germanic Reich. Here too, however, it was thought unwise to 
reveal too much of what was intended, and consequently, especially in Norway, 
there were incessant ‘misunderstandings’ between Reich Commissioner Ter- 
boven?” on the one hand and Quisling’s ‘Nasjonal Samling”” on the other. Quis- 
ling, who was appointed by the Germans to rule Norway in October 1940, tried 
to prepare the way for his country to join a ‘voluntary’ union of ‘Germanic’ 
peoples with more or less equal rights: the European idea played a not inconsid- 
erable part in this context, though it was constantly being overlaid by the Ger- 
manic one. In the last resort, as far as Norway was concerned, the Nazis’ ‘Euro- 
pean’ ideology was a failure owing to its inherent lack of conviction.?” 

The same was true of Denmark. Immediately after the ‘peaceful’ entry of 
German troops on 9 April 1940 the Foreign Ministry in Berlin began to consider 
the country’s future role.” Here again there was no doubt that it would ulti- 
mately be incorporated in the ‘Germanic Reich’, but it was necessary to tread 
more carefully than elsewhere, as in theory Denmark was still independent, its 
relations with Germany being based solely on treaties and on international law.’ 
Only from 1943 onwards was it treated as an occupied country pure and 
simple. 

Like Norway, Belgium, Luxemburg and the Netherlands, and afterwards the 
Balkan countries, Denmark was one of the ‘small states’ whose future within a 
new European order was the object of much speculation.* As regards Belgium,*! 


34 M. Salewski, ‘Staatsräson und Waffenbrüderschaft. Probleme der deutsch-finnischen 
Politik 1941-1944’, VfZG 3/1979, pp. 370-91. 

35 Terboven’s activity is discussed in H. D. Loock, Quisling, Rosenberg und Terboven. 
Zur Vorgeschichte und Geschichte der nationalsozialistischen Revolution in Norwegen, 
Stuttgart, 1970. Also important is H. Boehm’s account in memoir form, Norwegen 
zwischen England und Deutschland, Lippoldsberg, 1956. 

36 See doc. 10. Cf. also Quisling ruft Norwegen! Reden und Aufsätze, Munich, 1942; 
V. Quisling, Russland und wir, Oslo, 1942. 

37 Quisling stated this quite frankly: ‘German policy, he thought, could well give the 
impetus for such an organization of the life of European peoples, but being insincere it 
would only arouse resistance and could never play the part it was intended to. It was no 
use thinking that Germany and perhaps Italy could reorganize Europe while all the 
other nationals stood to attention and only turned up to receive orders.’ ADAP, E, V, 
doc. 310 of 16. 7. 43, p. 611. 

38 Cf. E. Thomsen, Deutsche Besatzungspolitik in Danemark 1940-1945, Diisseldorf, 
1971, pp. 53 ff. 

39 Denmark had no formal alliance with Germany, but retained its neutral status with 
German consent. Hence the formal position was that all pre-war treaties between Ger- 
many and Denmark were still valid. 

40 See doc. 5, n. 2, and docs. 33, 36, 38 and 39. 

41 Cf. Deutschland im Zweiten Weltkrieg. Bd. 1: Vorbereitung, Entfesselung und Verlauf 
des Krieges bis zum 22. Juni 1941, ed. G. Hass, Cologne, 1974, pp. 504-7: E. Reeder 
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the dissolution of this ‘artificial state’, as the Nazis called it, seemed a mere matter 
of time. It was only thanks to the king’s prudent attitude that the country had not 
been divided into two independent parts immediately after its conquest. It is 
certain, however, that the Flemings would have been treated as members of the 
German Reich and had not even a semi-independent state to look forward to: 
Wallonia, on the other hand, featured in plans for the New Order on a footing 
somewhat similar to that of Slovakia.“ The Rexist leader Léon Degrelle, who 
originally had firm hopes of an independent Belgian state, gradually yielded to 
the views of the SS leaders and gave up all thought of independence, dreaming 
instead of a ‘West Germanic Reich’.*? 

A similar abatement of hopes took place in the Netherlands.* Here the Reich 
Commissar, Seyss-Inquart, played the ‘European’ card from the outset,* but 
Adriaan Mussert, the leader of the Dutch National Socialists, had increasingly to 
face the fact that his vision of a ‘Dutch Reich’ was mere fantasy. The whole policy 
of the occupying power was aimed not at consolidating an independent Dutch 
state within the community of European peoples — however often and eloquently 
Seyss-Inquart might invoke this idea — but simply at annexation.* Only in the 
field of economics can any move towards a new European order be detected: to 
the no small satisfaction of Backe and Seyss-Inquart, Dutch agricultural produc- 
tion was planned and organized in a way which took account of the needs of Nazi 
Europe as a whole. 


and W. Hailer, ‘Die Militarverwaltung in Belgien und Nordfrankreich’, in Reich, 
Volksordnung, Lebensraum. Darmstadt, 1943, Bd. 6. 

42 The Germans’ real intentions are described in a note by von Bargen, the Foreign Min- 
istry representative attached to the military commander in Belgium and Northern 
France: ‘The plan was to divide Belgium into two Reichsgaue called ’Reichsgau Flan- 
ders’ and ‘Reichsgau Wallonia’. Brussels would be proclaimed a Free City of the Reich 
(...) The Gauleiter of Wallonia would be Léon Degrelle, the leader of the Rexist party, 
and of Flanders Jef van de Wiele, head of the Deutsch-Flamische Arbeitsgemeinschaft. 
Von Bargen himself was decidedly against these plans.” ADAP, E, VI, doc. 139 of 7. 7. 
43, pp. 237-9. 

43 ADAP, E, VIII, doc. 292, p. 535. 

44 Cf. K. Kwiet, Reichskommissariat Niederlande. Versuch und Scheitern nationalsoziali- 
stischer Neuordnung, Stuttgart, 1968. 

45 See doc. 7. 

46 This is expressed in the following way in Bormann’s note of a conversation between 
Hitler and Mussert on 14 Dec. 1942: ‘The Führer emphasized that he did not want to 
break the strength of the North German area, but to exploit it. Hence he would not 
treat the Dutch or Belgians as conquered peoples: integrating them in the Greater 
Germanic Reich did not mean treating them in this way.’ ADAP, E, IV, doc. 285, 
p. 511. 

47 Thus Backe, at a reception given by Seyss-Inquart, stated that Dutch agriculture had 
prospered since the occupation: “The successful conversion of Dutch agriculture had 
increased the cultivated area by about 180,000 hectares in three years. The bread cereals 
crop was raised by 25%, potatoes by 71%, oil seeds by as much as 1700%. Livestock 
numbers were adapted to the area available for pasture. Experience had shown how 
successful the whole operation was.’ Keesing’s Contemporary Archives (German edn), 
5. 7. 44, p. 6439. 
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In Luxemburg the Germans made no pretence of keeping the political situation 
fluid: like French Lorraine and Alsace, the Grand Duchy was simply annexed to 
the Great German Reich.* 

The most intensive debates and arguments over the ‘new Europe’ arose in 
connection with policy towards France.” This involved so many important 
aspects that nothing like a full documentation is possible here. German-French 
relations developed on two levels: that of traditional bilateral diplomacy - of 
course influenced severely to France’s detriment by the German victory — and 
that of the European ‘New Order’. If this propaganda slogan had any real mean- 
ing anywhere, it was in the debate between Germany and Vichy over France’s 
future role in Hitler’s Europe.” But in France itself there was also an important 
movement of national revival on a Fascist-authoritarian basis, led by Drieu la 
Rochelle, Déat, Doriot, Benoist-Méchin and others,*! who in addition toyed 
with ideas of European integration. 

Hitler himself had no belief whatever in ‘European’ cooperation between Ger- 
many and France;” but there were many in the Foreign Ministry who saw it as 
the key to a reorganization of Europe. Ribbentrop took up a middle position 
which reflected both his ideas of a continental bloc and his lasting resentment of 
France. Abetz, the German ambassador to Vichy, was certainly one of the most 
convinced advocates of a ‘new Europe’ including France, but he too” realized 
that the idea had strong opponents, not only in Berlin but perhaps even more in 
Rome. 


48 A concise survey of the ‘New Order’ in Western Europe, based partly on unpublished 
documents, can be found in Das Deutsche Reich und der Zweite Weltkrieg, Bd. 2: Die 
Errichtung der Hegemonie auf dem europäischen Kontinent, ed. by Militargeschicht- 
liches Forschungsamt, Stuttgart, 1979, pp. 319-28. 

49 A good survey of the numerous and sometimes divergent lines of policy is in Pascal 
Ory, La France allemande. Paroles du collaborationisme français (1933-1945), Paris, 
1977. Cf. also Charles A. Micaud, The French Right and Nazi Germany 1933-1939, 
New York, 1964. . 

50 Cf. the standard work by E. Jackel, Frankreich in Hitlers Europa. Die deutsche Frank- 
reichpolitik im Zweiten Weltkrieg, Stuttgart, 1966. 

51 On Drieu la Rochelle cf. A. Pfeil, Die französische Kriegsgeneration und der Faschis- 
mus: Pierre Drieu la Rochelle als politischer Schriftsteller, Munich, 1971. Among 
Drieu’s writings, see esp. Chronique politique 1934-1942, Paris, 1943; Le Francais 
d'Europe, Paris, 1944. On Déat: P. Ory, Les collaborateurs 1940-1945, Paris, 1976, 
pp. 51 f. and 104 ff. On Doriot: M. Tarchi (ed.), Doriot e il Partito Populare Francese, 
Rome, 1974. The general subject is treated e.g. in H. Amouroux, La grande histoire des 
Français sous l’occupation, 4 vols., Paris, 1976-9, esp. vol. ii, Quarante millions de 
pétainistes, and vol. iii, Les beaux jours des collabos, juin 1941- juin 1942. 

52 See docs. 13 and 25. 

53 O. Abetz, Das offene Problem, Cologne, 1951, pp. 199-210: ‘Der “Kreuzzug Euro- 
pas” ohne Europäer’. 

54 Otto Abetz, the German ambassador at Vichy, expressed it thus: ‘It may seem scarcely 
credible, yet it is true, that in 1942, when the Eastern campaign had already gone 
through its first critical stages, Berlin for a time actually forbade propaganda for 
“Europe”. This was done at the instance of Fascist Italy, where the idea had always 
been taboo.’ Abetz, op. cit., pp. 199 f. 
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This leads to the question of Italy’s attitude. Mussolini, Ciano, Bastianini and 
Alfieri — the most important agents of Italian policy towards Germany - would 
not hear of a European union in the form of a federation or confederation, 
however loose. Mussolini’s idea of a latter-day ‘Roman Empire’, as a conscious 
counterpart to the ‘Germanic Empire’, was not directed towards union, but 
rather towards a division of Europe into two spheres.* From this point of view 
the conception of the Axis, constantly invoked (e.g. in the Tripartite Pact),°° as 
the supreme common denominator for Europe, was merely subsidiary. Italo- 
French relations, in particular, were so strained that there was virtually no ques- 
tion of the two countries cooperating ‘freely’ and with ‘equal rights’ in the Medi- 
terranean basin or North Africa. A complication was that the future role of 
Spain” was inadequately defined, so that all attempts to integrate the three great 
Mediterranean countries as a step towards European unity — as the German naval 
authorities would have liked”? — were doomed to failure. 

Besides Italy, Germany had as allies Slovakia, Croatia, Hungary, Rumania and 
Bulgaria. The new order in South-East Europe on the basis of the Vienna terri- 
torial awards?” was seen by many as a hopeful step towards the general integra- 
tion of Europe. But, however much German economic influence in this part of 
Europe disguised itself under the cloak of European solidarity, there was no 
question of the smaller states welcoming European unification under German 
hegemony. On the contrary, the Fascist or authoritarian regimes in Budapest, 
Bucharest, Sofia, Bratislava and Zagreb set much store by their national indepen- 
dence and, if they participated in ‘European’ initiatives, did so with mental reser- 
vations.© Hence it is rather questionable to speak in general terms, as has been 


done recently, of ‘Euro-Fascism’.! It can be said of nearly all exponents of 


55 This seems also to have been the underlying motive for Hitler’s rejection of the Euro- 
pean idea: he regarded Mussolini as his friend and model, and therefore tried to avoid 
any ‘competition for Europe’. This also made it possible to shelve contentious territo- 
rial problems, e.g. those affecting France. 

56 See above, n. 12, and doc. 16. 

57 Cf. K.-J. Ruhl, Spanien im Zweiten Weltkrieg. Franco, die Falange und das ‘Dritte 
Reich’, Hamburg, 1975. 

58 Cf. M. Salewski, Die deutsche Seekriegsleitung 1935-1945, Bd. II, Munich, 1975, 
pp. 164, 171, 619. 

59 First Vienna Award, 29 Oct. 1938: Second Award, 30 Aug. 1940. For the effects cf. 
À. Hillgruber, Hitler, Kénig Carol und Marschall Antonescu. Die deutsch-rumänischen 
Beziehungen 1938-1944, Wiesbaden, 1954. 

60 Antonescu in Rumania was to some extent an exception: cf. Hillgruber (n. 59), p. 122. 
According to a report from the German legation at Bucharest, ‘General Antonescu 
stated (. . .) that he was prepared at any time to bring Rumania into an economic union 
with Germany. He was in favour of complete European economic union and also of a 
European political union under German leadership.’ ADAP, D, XII.2, doc. 460 of 5. 5. 
41, p. 600. 

61 Cf. H. W. Neulen, Eurofaschismus und der Zweite Weltkrieg. Europas verratene 
Söhne, Munich, 1980. The first half of this work is a useful survey of the European 
‘renewal’ movements: the second a rather trite defence of the ‘Germanic’ SS contin- 
gents. W. Haar, Europa will leben (n. 4) provides a useful contemporary survey of 
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collaborationism that they saw their political task as consisting in the restoration 
of their national states, whether conquered by Hitler or allied with him, rather 
than in advancing towards European integration. The collaborationists seized 
upon that aspect of Nazi doctrine which emphasized the historic national iden- 
tity of European peoples, and used it against Germany when the latter sought to 
encroach upon their sovereignty in order to intensify its economic exploitation of 
the continent. 


III 


The most important turning-point in the history of Nazi ideology concerning 
Europe dates from the attack on the Soviet Union on 22 June 1941: indeed it can 
be said that it was only after this event that German policy began to consider the 
idea of European unity with any seriousness. Before June 1941 all initiatives in 
this field were mere propaganda or were directed towards the maximum exploi- 
tation of the continent”s economic resources. 

These aims lost none of their validity after the attack on the Soviet Union, but 
they were reinforced by a further decisive factor, as the idea of "European union” 
was enriched by that of a ‘common European destiny’ in the ‘crusade’ against 
Bolshevism.® In the broadcast of 22 June in which he sought to justify the attack 
on Russia, Hitler maintained that it was not merely a campaign by the German 
Reich against the Soviet Union, but a defensive war of all European peoples 
against Bolshevism. Europe was thus defined as the sum of all those peoples (not 
countries) whom Destiny had united under German leadership to ward off the 
“Asiatic-Jewish-Bolshevik’ threat on the one hand and Anglo-American 
encroachments on the other. 

The attack on the Soviet Union had tremendous repercussions in Europe. In 


Fascism in Italy and the corresponding movements in Belgium, Britain, Bulgaria, Den- 
mark, Estonia, Finland, France, Hungary, Iceland, Latvia, Liechtenstein, Luxemburg, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Spain, Sweden and Switzer- 
land. 

62 See doc. 32. 

63 This theme was used constantly by all the media, and it would be impossible to attempt 
to compile a list of references. Probably not a day passed until the end of the war on 
which the slogan of saving Europe from Bolshevism was not repeated. The official 
arguments naturally also figured in all records of conversations between German diplo- 
mats and foreign visitors. A typical example (Ribbentrop to Laval on 29 Apl. 1943): 
‘Stalin wanted Europe handed over to the Asians, who anyway did not regard it as an 
independent continent but merely as a peninsula of Asia. It was for Germany to rescue 
Europe from this fate.” ADAP, E, VI, doc. 6, p. 12. 

64 In his address to the German people Hitler said inter alia: ‘The purpose of this front is 
thus no longer the protection of particular countries but the safeguarding of Europe and 
hence the salvation of us all’: Schulthess Europaischer Geschichtskalender, 1941, p. 163. 
This sentence became a staple of Nazi propaganda, especially after 1943, and was often 
quoted verbatim. 

65 This was reflected in the German and European daily press. Almost from the first day of 
the campaign, volunteers sought to enlist in large numbers. Cf. Neulen, op. cit., 
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the first few weeks of the campaign it became clear that the Nazi onslaught on 
Bolshevism, Communism and ‘world Jewry’ — though this last element was at 
first played down to a certain extent®— was the strongest theme yet devised from 
the point of view of uniting Europe: it was not without influence even on the 
Holy See. If there was ever a genuine chance of integrating Europe during the 
Nazi period, it was certainly during the months between July and November 
1941. 

On 25 November 1941 the Tripartite Pact was prolonged at a meeting in 
Berlin. Several European countries, and a few non-Europeans, joined the Pact, 
which was originally no more than a propaganda ploy directed against the Com- 
intern, but which now symbolized the military struggle against the stronghold 
of Communism.” The celebration of the renewal of the Pact with its new signa- 
tories was deliberately played up as a ‘European’ event.’ Receptions were held at 
which both Hitler and Ribbentrop spoke repeatedly and with design of the 
‘vision of a new Europe’.”! The remarkably high figures” of recruits for the fight 
against Bolshevism, either volunteers or recruited by the SS, from Norway, 
France, Spain and Italy” show that a sense of European solidarity was very much 


pp. 104-20: “Either Berlin or Moscow!” became the Fascist credo for tens of thou- 
sands of Europeans who applied to join the German armed forces from June 1941 
onwards’ (p. 105). Drieu la Rochelle: ‘If Germany were to falter, the Russians would 
reach Berlin in no time, and once they had taken Berlin their presence would be felt 
throughout Europe. The choice today is no longer between Washington and Berlin, but 
between Berlin and Moscow (...)’ (ibid.). 

66 At all events in diplomacy. In propaganda the anti-Semitic card was played at once and 
with emphasis: e.g. A. Rosenberg, ‘The Rebirth of Europe’, in the Völkischer Be- 
obachter, 29. 6. 41. The newspaper’s main headline on that date was ‘Unity of Inter- 
national Jewry Unmasked’, referring to British-American-Soviet talks on assistance to 
Russia. 

67 This is confirmed by several articles in the Osservatore Romano and by diplomatic 
reports. Von Weizsäcker, in particular, reported that in his opinion the Pope’s policy 
was mainly dictated by fear ‘that the task of defending the whole of Europe might be 
beyond Germany’s strength and she might not succeed in bringing the war to a satis- 
factory conclusion, and particularly in eliminating the Bolshevik danger.’ ADAP, E, 
VI, doc. 263, p. 456. On the role of the Vatican in general cf. Actes et documents du 
Saint Siége relatifs a la seconde guerre mondiale, ed. by Pierre Blet, Angelo Martini, 
Robert A. Graham and Burckart Schneider, Vatican City, 1965 ff. 

68 The original Pact was concluded between Germany and Japan on 25 Nov. 1936. 

69 See doc. 16. 

70 See doc. 16, n. 4. 

71 E.g. in the title of an article by Goebbels in Das Reich, 6. 12. 42. 

72 Of course in relative terms the figures are not so high: cf. G. Reitlinger, The SS: Alibi of 
a Nation, London, 1956, p. 159; G. H. Stein in Geschichte der Waffen-SS, Diisseldorf, 
1976, p. 124, speaks of 125,000 West Europeans serving as volunteers in the SS; he 
scouts the frequently cited figure of 500,000. Neulen, op. cit., pp. 169 f., gives a total of 
418,700 foreigners in the Waffen-SS. The War Diary of the OKW (German Army 
Command) speaks from time to time of 200,000. 

73 Cf. P. Gosztony, Hitlers fremde Heere. Das Schicksal der nichtdeutschen Armeen im 
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alive — greatly to the displeasure of Hitler, who mistrused ‘European’ enthusiasm 
and put it down to the private ambitions of the states concerned.”* The Nazis at 
that time had only to stretch out a hand to the Europeans, and a decisive step 
would have been taken on the road to unification of the continent. Instead, they 
wasted their own initiative by a blatant display of egoism, cruelly disappointing 
the soldiers of the ‘Germanic’ legions recruited by Himmler, and crushing the 
hopes of the inhabitants of the western parts of the Soviet Union who had been 
freed from Bolshevism.” The hubris of the Nazi leaders, who thought they had 
already beaten the Russians without aid, and saw no advantage in associating the 
other European nations with their triumph,” was severely punished. The Euro- 
peans’ initial enthusiasm over the German attack on the stronghold of Commu- 
nism gave place to disappointment, and this led to a much more reserved attitude 
towards the Reich and its anti-Communist ambitions when the campaign ceased 
to go according to plan. As the Europeans thus became cooler towards the Reich, 
the latter became more concerned to enlist their help. 

From the middle of 1942 Goebbels began to take a stronger hand in the ‘Euro- 
pean question’. He endeavoured to drum up support for ‘Europe’ by means of 
leading articles in the weekly Das Reich,” public speeches” and meetings with the 
foreign press: but Hitler set narrow bounds to his efforts.” The dictator himself 
was relatively unaffected by variations in the Nazi ideology concerning Europe: 
he held to his original conviction that it was utopian to expect any voluntary 
cooperation from Germany’s victims.*° 

Besides Goebbels, some members of the Foreign Ministry also became active. 
Nazi interest in the European idea culminated, as far as formal arrangements 
were concerned, in the establishment of a ‘Europe Committee’ which at a late 
stage was appointed to work out guidelines for a ‘European confederation’.*! In 
the autumn of 1942 members of the Foreign Ministry in close cooperation with 
some senior members of the Institutes for the Study of Foreign Countries (Aus- 
landswissenschaftliche Institute)?” attempted to secure a decision on the complex 


Ostfeldzug, Düsseldorf-Vienna, 1976: Reitlinger, op. cit. (n. 72), pp. 147-60; G. H. 
Stein, op. cit. (n. 72), pp. 123-90. 

74 See doc. 13. 

75 A useful account of Himmler’s aims is given in Stein, op. cit. (n. 72), pp. 131 ff. 

76 Colonel-General Halder wrote in his War Diary for 3 July 1941: ‘It is thus probably not 
going too far to say that the campaign against Russia has been won in the space of 14 
days’ (Kriegstagebuch, Bd. III, ed. by H.-A. Jacobsen, Stuttgart, 1964, p. 38). 

77 Cf. Kluke, op. cit. (n. 1), p. 250. 

78 See doc. 32, and Goebbels, Diaries. 

79 See doc. 25. 

80 Cf. the entry in von Weizsäcker’s diary for 2 May 1943: ‘The Führer is saying confi- 
dentially that the reason we must not enter into discussions about the "new order” in 
Europe is that the neighbouring countries are all our enemies. We must get all we can 
out of them, but can and should promise nothing.’ Die Weizsacker-Papier 1933-1950, 
ed. by L. F. Hill, Berlin-Vienna, 1974, p. 337. 

81 See doc. 34. 

82 The Auslandswissenschaftliches Institut was the principal mouthpiece of the Nazis’ 
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of European questions. Such personalities as Six, Daitz and Megerle took a 
prominent part in the attempt to lay the intellectual foundations of a united 
Europe under German leadership." After many preliminary studies and drafts a 
memorandum was submitted in March 1943 providing for the formal establish- 
ment of a European confederation and outlining the necessary procedural steps. Ai 
Ribbentrop took note of the plan;* he was basically favourable to the Commit- 
tee’s work, but did not succeed in arousing the enthusiasm of Hitler, who turned 
down a proposal by his advisers for a ‘declaration on Europe’ for public con- 
sumption.* Ribbentrop was also not fully convinced, as appears from his state- 
ments to the Italian ambassador.*” 
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The Foreign Ministry’s venture was thus a failure, but greater interest was 


‘European’ ideology in its academic guise. Founded in 1939, the heyday of the Institut 
was in 1941-3 under the energetic Alfred Six. Its Jahrbuch der Weltpolitik and Zeit- 
schrift für Politik were well-known and respected journals. Its achievements were 
reviewed in the Jahrbuch der Weltpolitik for 1942, with an extensive bibliography of 
books, pamphlets and essays published under its aegis. It also organized regular courses 
for foreigners. In 1941, for instance, 303 students from 38 countries attended a course 
on ‘The New Europe’ (Jahrbuch der Weltpolitk, 1942, p. 881). Among the lecturers 
were Dr. Paul Schmidt of the Press Department of the Foreign Ministry; Clodius, a 
minister in the diplomatic service; Ambassador Ulrich von Hassell; Karl Diem (author 
of Der olympische Gedanke und Die Einigung Europas); and F. Syrup, Reich Minister 
of Labour. 

On the history of these institutions cf. F. A. Six, ‘Das deutsche Auslandswissenschaft- 
liche Institut im Jahre 1941’ in Jahrbuch der Weltpolitik, 1942, pp. 877-83. Prominent 
collaborators were Fritz (Friedrich) Berber, Carl Schmitt, Egmont Zechlin and Paul 
Ritterbusch. 

The scientific or pseudo-scientific work of these writers has been very inadequately 
studied: in particular we lack material on Daitz and Six, whose influence was clearly 


great. 
See doc. 34. 
This is shown by his initials on the draft. 


See doc. 36. The idea of issuing a ‘declaration on Europe’ was not kept secret, and both 
Ribbentrop and German envoys abroad had the greatest difficulty in discouraging the 
hopes attached to it by the countries concerned. Laval, for instance, wrote in a docu- 
ment intended for Hitler’s eyes that ‘He fully understood that the Führer could not at 
this time produce a final statute for Europe. He also understood that, since it was 
France that had declared war, she must make sacrifices to bring about an atmosphere of 
confidence in a future Europe. He had in mind Alsace-Lorraine and Tunisia. Naturally 
France must also be prepared to join a European customs union and to take, or cause to 
be taken, such long-term military measures on the Atlantic coast as Germany deemed 
necessary for the future protection of the larger European area. But all this need not 
exclude a German-Italian declaration to the effect, for instance, that in the future 
Europe the Axis powers would allow France “to occupy a position appropriate to its 
continental and colonial past”.” ADAP, E, V, doc. 193 of 10. 3. 43, pp. 384 f. 

Cf. record of meeting at Schloss Klessheim on 8. 4. 43 between Ribbentrop, Bastianini, 
Alfieri and Mackensen: ADAP, E, V. doc. 286, pp. 553 ff. See doc. 34. The contro- 
versies became still clearer at a meeting between Ribbentrop and Alfieri on 10. 6. 43: cf. 
ADAP, E, VI, doc. 95, pp. 169 ff. 
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aroused by Goebbels’s initiatives, rooted in his attempts to retrieve the propa- 
ganda situation after the defeat at Stalingrad. 

Stalingrad marked the ‘turn of the tide’ in the war as a whole and in Nazi ideas 
of Europe. Throughout Europe belief in Germany’s final victory faded, and Nazi 
propaganda switched to the theme of ‘defending the West’. To the bitter end, 
lip-service continued to be paid to the objective of a victorious liberation of 
Europe from the Bolshevik yoke, but the main theme was now that of rescuing 
the continent from the encircling ‘wave of blood’.** The much-invoked picture of 
‘fortress Europe’ became the staple of Nazi propaganda; and for the first time 
leaders of the Reich began to attach importance to aid from the so-called ‘minor 
states’. As Nazi polemics raged against the Atlantic Charter” and the decisions of 
the Allied war conferences,” Goebbels endeavoured to dispel the small countries’ 
suspicions of the Reich’s plans for the future. His ‘Guiding Principles’ of 14 
March 1943” met with considerable response, but were at once disavowed by 
Hitler and also Ribbentrop. Discussions throughout 1943 were beset by the 
complaints of French politicians — especially Laval and Darlan, but also Pétain — 
that they could not frame their policies according to any definite concept of 
Europe, for lack of clear guidance from Germany. 

But the initiatives of spring and summer 1943, while they marked the culmi- 
nation of Nazi ideas on Europe, were also the last of their kind. As defeat became 
more and more certain, stereotyped protestations in favour of European solidar- 
ity were not lacking: but the German government could not make up its mind to 
take genuine steps in support of its own propaganda, nor did any new ideas of 
integration emerge. 

After summer 1943, everything that can be found in the documents on this 
subject is sterile and devoid of interest, with the partial exception of economic 
policy. In this field there were some constructive efforts’? whose momentum 
carried them forward into 1944. In cultural matters, on the other hand,” no 


88 This was a favourite expression of Göring’s, who in general was reticent in his state- 
ments. He used it e.g. in a speech of 30. 1. 43: ‘It was the Führer’s decision to withstand 
this wave of blood, so as finally to destroy what would otherwise sooner or later have 
destroyed Europe’: Keesing’s Contemporary Archives (German edn), 1943, p. 5814. 

89 See doc. 33, n. 4. 

90 The Moscow and Tehran conferences were used in particular as horrific examples of the 
fate that would befall ‘Europe’ in the event of an Allied victory. 

91 See doc. 32. 

92 A useful survey of the problems, theses and achievements of the Grossraum economic 
policy can be found in the congress record Europäische Grossraumwirtschaft. Vortrage, 
gehalten auf der Tagung zu Weimar vom 9.-11. Oktober 1941, Leipzig, 1942. Cf. also 
E. V. Sivers, ‘Die Struktur der Grossraumwirtschaft’ in Mitteilungen des Zentralfor- 
schungsinstituts für nationale Wirtschaftsordnung und Grossraumwirtschaft, Heft 3/4, 
1944, pp. 46-67. 

93 The Deutsches Auslandswissenschaftliches Institut continued its courses for foreigners 
and others in 1943-4. Many ‘European’ themes were discussed, some by personalities 
of note: e.g. ‘Foreign trade and financial policy’ (Eicke), ‘The European food economy’ 
(F. Miiller), ‘Basic questions of the new economic order in Europe’ (Kiesewetter). A 
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advance was made. Many pamphlets and books™ on the theme of Europe were 
still rooted in the politico-military conditions of 1941, and by 1943 they belonged 
to the realm of nostalgic make-believe. 

As Germany’s allies began to fall away, from the summer of 1943 onwards, the 
Nazis’ ‘European’ ideology gradually lost the basis of reality that it had possessed 
after the victories of 1940. What had almost been practical politics was now once 
more an illusion or at best a programme for the future. By way of consolation it 
was maintained that at least ‘the ground had been broken’, even if war was to 
engulf Europe once again. But the statements and deliberations of 1944 and 1945 
were of no practical significance. It is remarkable, none the less, that to the very 
end of the war there were those who continued, undaunted, to busy themselves 
with ideas of European union.” 


IV 


In conclusion it must be asked whether the European aspect of Nazi ideology, 
and the ideas on Europe that were evolved by European Fascist movements, are 
of any historical significance; or, to put it otherwise, did National Socialist plans 
and experience have any bearing on efforts towards European unification after 
1945? The question has a provocative sound, since, as we know, the roots of the 
European idea are to be found precisely in those circles which most violently 
resisted Nazism and all other regimes and movements.” Can it be that the noble 
conception of a united Europe is, so to speak, contaminated by the ideas reflected 
in the documents here assembled? 

The answer must be Yes, but it must be added at once that the similarity of 
ideas which is at times so striking in practical terms has nothing to do with any 
intellectual, still less moral affinity. The urge to do away with a world of small 
rival states, all jealously guarding their national sovereignty as it was understood 
in the late eighteenth century, was felt throughout Europe from the first decade 
of our century onwards.” The association of different European countries in 
larger political or economic groups was a consequence of the onrush of moder- 


‘university week’ in Celle was addressed by Frauendienst on ‘the nature of the Euro- 
pean political system’, and by Grewe on ‘Post-war Europe according to our adversaries’ 
war aims’. These activities were reported in the Zeitschrift fär Politik, 34. Bd., Heft 
10/12, 1944, pp. 396 f. 

94 There is no space for even a summary list of titles, but one important work may be 
mentioned: Europa und die Welt, Berlin, 1944, with contributions by E. W. Eschmann, 
H. Scurla, K. H. Pfeffer, F. Schönemann, E. Zechlin, W. Donat, C. von Loesch, A. 
Reithinger, B. Kiesewetter, H. v. d. Decken, M. Leibbrand, F. Berber, F. A. Six and 
A. Blau. All these were in the front rank of ‘academic Europeans’. 

95 See doc. 38. 

96 See doc. 43. 

97 Superfluous though it may be, reference should be made here to the masterly and 
exhaustive treatment of this subject in the relevant works by W. Lipgens. 

98 I have tried to show this in paradigmatic fashion in “Neujahr 1900 — die Säkularwende in 
zeitgenössischer Sicht’ in Archiv für Kulturgeschichte, 1971, pp. 335-81. 
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nization in Europe on the one hand and the formidable growth of overseas 
competition on the other. The ideas of Mitteleuropa that developed during the 
First World War were not essentially based on an ideology like that of Fascism, 
but on hard facts of economic policy. It was not an accident that all attempts to 
integrate Europe originated in ecnomic concepts, and it is no surprise that Ger- 
man concerns took the lead in planning for Europe: as early as 1940 far-reaching 
plans of economic transformation and integration were evolved not by politicians 
but by industrial managers.” Certainly these plans also contained ideological and 
even racist elements, but far more prominent were sober considerations pointing 
to integration in particular sectors, e.g. European agriculture. !° In the 1930s and 
40s, as well as in the 50s und 60s, there were inescapable practical obstacles in the 
way of plans for economic communities on a European scale. The view, which is 
no doubt held in every camp, that in the long run there is no acceptable alterna- 
tive to European union must not lead us to the false conclusion that the con- 
struction of Europe since 1945 has been nothing but a continuation of Nazi ideas 
with, as it were, a mere change of ideological label. For, if we exclude the 
complex of ‘practical obstacles’, it is clear that Nazi policy in its ruthlessness and 
contempt for human rights betrayed the sound traditions of the comity of Euro- 
pean powers and the association of Western peoples, while its racism and the 
pursuit of Lebensraum were calculated to destroy not only the actual, historical 
Europe but its spiritual essence as well. From this point of view we can say that 
the Nazis’ ideas on Europe were in the last resort always anti-European ideas. 


Note on the selection of documents 


Limitations of space made it necessary to be extremely rigorous in the choice of 
sources. It seemed more useful to reproduce a few documents in full than a large 
number in mutilated form. The object was to provide as complete a survey as 
possible, covering the most important aspects of the theme. Hence attention was 
given primarily, on the one hand to documents preserved in the Political 
Archives of the Foreign Ministry in Bonn and printed in the series of Documents 
on German Foreign Policy, and on the other to statements by leading figures of 
the Nazi movement. It also seemed important to show how the European theme 
was treated in propaganda. As regards collaborationist circles in the occupied 
countries, only a few key statements are included: these are sufficient, as the 
utterances from these sources constantly repeat one another. The viewpoint gov- 
erning the selection as a whole was that of European integration: hence no atten- 
tion was given to sources concerned merely with the conquest and occupation of 
foreign territories and their incorporation in the German Reich. It was a precon- 
dition of the inclusion of any given document that it should reflect at least some 
degree of ‘spontaneity’ on the German side or on that of the country con- 
cerned, 101 


99 See doc. 4. 
100 This applies to the writings of Funk, Backe and Clodius. 
101 The German leaders made official speeches on the radio or at large meetings, and the 
texts were generally published by the main press agencies. This can be taken for granted 
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1. Note for the Reich Foreign Minister  (prob.) September 1939! 


PA/AA NL Renthe-Fink 5/3. Themes, notes, press summaries, September 1939 - Octo- 
ber 1943 (5542 H/E 384406-535), this text E 384407-9 (not previously printed). 


Plans for Europe in connection with German war aims were discussed in a memorandum, 
probably by Renthe-Fink, deputy head of the IInd Department of the Foreign Ministry. The 
document is a carbon copy, not precisely dated. 


DN 


The present war is also a war for the unity and freedom of Europe. 

Its aims are: 

To bring about and guarantee lasting peace for the European countries. Secu- 
rity against economic strangulation’ and interference by outside powers, Britain 
and the US. Europe for the Europeans. 

Joint European solution of the Bolshevik problem. No freedom and security 
for Europe unless Bolshevism is destroyed. Joint reconquest and exploitation, 
for the benefit of all Europe, of areas which have so far been organized by the 
Bolsheviks for purely destructive ends. 

Removal of causes of European wars, especially the ‘balance of power’ system, 
which means a constant threat of war in Europe and depends on inciting all 
against all.? | 

Overcoming European particularism by free peaceful cooperation among 
European peoples.” Loyalty to Europe does not mean subjection but honest 
cooperation based on equal rights. Every European people must take part in the 
new Europe in its own fashion. The only requirement is that European states be 
honestly loyal to Europe, of which they are members. 

Europe’s present state is due to exigencies of war and the collapse of the 


and is not mentioned again in the headings to the documents. Many documents are of 

such importance for the general history of the period that they are mentioned in nearly 

all the relevant literature: here again there seemed to be no point in giving one or more 
such references. As far as possible, the text in each case is based on the completest and 
most ‘official’ source; sometimes, however, particular statements were reported only in 

Keesing’s Contemporary Archives (German edition) or in the daily press. Generally 

speaking, the introduction to each document indicates briefly the context in which it 

originated, and the notes give a summary indication of the content of omitted pas- 
sages. 

There is some doubt as to the date ‘Sep. 1939’. The content and style of the document 

rather suggest 1943; moreover, it is filed in the section of the Renthe-Fink archives that 

mainly includes documents of that year. 

‘Security against economic strangulation’ crossed out in MS. 

3 Following passage crossed out: ‘Guarantee of livelihood of all European peoples. A 
Europe of cooperation and welfare, steady markets and prices, stable currencies and 
social justice.’ 

4 Sentence underlined. 

Sentence underlined. 
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coercive order of Versailles. It always involves pain for something new to be 
born. Europe today is like a huge building site, with all its apparent chaos. The 
site must not be confused with the future building.° Our adversaries try to pre- 
sent wartime phenomena in Europe as the new order itself, the normal conditions 
that Europe is to expect after a victory of the Axis powers and their allies. This is 
a barefaced lie. The Axis powers are determined that an edifice will be erected by 
the joint efforts of all European peoples, in which all can live in freedom, pros- 
perity and security. 

Our enemies’ plans for world reform are either hypocritical or stolen from 
Fascist and National Socialist ideas. As allies of Bolshevism, and having failed to 
build a better world order after the First World War, they have no right to 
criticize our new order or to talk of reorganization. All their reform plans, 
especially in the social and economic fields, are mere imitations of National 
Socialism and Fascism. This demonstrates the vital force and attraction of our 
ideas and their conformity with the historical necessities of our time. We are 
witnessing one of those historical processes which, in a sense, seize hold of all 
peoples and compel them to adapt themselves at a time when old forms have been 
eroded and new ideas are ripe for adoption. Our enemies find themselves obliged 
to present to their peoples and the world a picture of the future that is borrowed 
from our own ideas, and thus they are being used by history as an instrument to 
bring about the victory of the new order, although they plunged their peoples 
into war in order to preserve the old world. Their peoples are entitled to ask why 
anew, bloody world war is necessary to make them realize the need for social and 
economic reforms that have been developed and put into practice peacefully in 
National Socialist Germany. 


2. Record of discussion at Géring’s headquarters, 19 June 1940 
20 June 1940 


Nuremberg document 1155-PS; printed in IMT vol. XXVII, pp. 29-31 (excerpt) 


This note was the result of a discussion of the political, economic and military planning 
directed by Göring as plenipotentiary for the Four-Year Plan. It is mentioned in all the 
relevant literature. Comments on the form and history of the document are omitted 
here. 


+ 


LG. JS A careful policy is to be pursued towards Holland. The intention is to 
leave that country independent but to link it closely with the Reich. The Dutch 


6 Whole passage sidelined. From ‘Europe’s present state’ to ‘future building’ in pointed 
brackets. 

1 Points 1-4 are concerned with the future organization of arms production, the return of 
raw materials, agricultural products, and communication problems. 
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are to have their own economy, but German economic influence is to be 
strengthened by all possible means.’ (. . .) 

6. General intentions as to political development: Luxemburg is to be incor- 
porated into the Reich; Norway will find its way to Germany. Alsace-Lorraine 
will be reincorporated into the Reich, and a new Breton state created. Ideas are 
also in the air concerning Belgium, special treatment of the Flemings there, 
creation of a Burgundian state.” (...) 


3. Reich Chancery memorandum: ‘Organization of the German 
economy’ 9 July 1940 


BA Koblenz, R 43 II 312; printed in Jean Freymond, Le III" Reich et la réorganisation 
économique de l'Europe 1940-1942. Origines et projets, Leiden, 1974, pp. 219-20. 


> 


On 22 June 1940 Göring as plenipotentiary for the Four-Year Plan issued an order on ‘the 
organization of our economy after the conclusion of the military conflict’.' As a result the 
Reich Chancery produced the following memorandum for Reich Minister Hans Heinrich 
Lammers, which was used on 22 July 1940 as the basis for a conference of departmental 
heads chaired by Funk, Reich Minister of Economics.? 


EN 


By the annexed Order’ the Plenipotentiary for the Four-Year Plan has directed 
the Reich Minister of Economics to prepare comprehensive measures for the 
organization of the German-European economic area. This task calls for the 


2 According to Minister Funk there were still in Holland 300 million RM worth of gold 
and 200 million in foreign currency. 

3 Points 7-9 deal with organizational matters concerning the Four-Year Plan in the occu- 

pied areas, also fuel problems. 

The order ran as follows: 


EN 


‘Headquarters, 22 June 1940 
‘The organization of our economy after the conclusion of the military conflict must be 
prepared without delay. I therefore commission Minister of Economics and Reichsbank 
President Walter Funk to undertake these preparations at once and to draw up a plan to 
that effect in cooperation with all state and party offices concerned. 
The preparations are to extend to the following fields: 
1. Coordination of the areas incorporated into the Reich and of the occupied areas 
within the Greater German economy. 
2. Economic settlement with the enemy states. 
3. Reorganization of the continental economy directed by Germany and its relations 
to the world economy. 
‘I reserve the right to make decisions and issue directives in executing these plans. 
Goring’ 
Repr. in ADAP, D, X, doc. 103, p. 96; tr. DGFP, X, p. 115. 
2 See doc. 5. 
3 Reference to Göring’s order of 22 June 1940. 
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following observations. The great successes of the German armed forces have laid 
the foundation for the economic reorganization of Europe under German lead- 
ership. While German efforts in recent years have been chiefly concentrated on 
military armaments, in the future we shall also be able to pursue the path of 
economic expansion and the broadest possible development of all productive 
forces, which will greatly improve the standard of living. The most important 
precondition is to do away with the economic Balkanization of Europe. A new 
large economic area will come into being, in which the economy can develop 
with only basic direction from the state. The parts of Europe under Germany’s 
influence must be unified in the same fashion as other continental areas, e.g. the 
USA and Russia. 

This creation of an economic area on a European scale was arbitrarily prevent- 
ed after the World War by the dictated peace of Versailles and associated treaties. 
The result was to set up 35 independent European states, 16 of which had less 
than 10 million inhabitants, and to create 7,000 kilometres of new customs fron- 
tiers. Attempts at unification, e.g. the Anschluss of the former state of Austria to 
Germany, were frustrated, and the regime of small economic units was artifi- 
cially encouraged. 

The large-scale economic unification of Europe can be achieved in various 
ways. States which economically complement Germany or resemble it in eco- 
nomic structure can largely be unified with it. This is especially true of the 
Scandinavian countries and the Netherlands, Belgium and Luxemburg. With 
other states the ties will be less close. 

Such a central European economic community under German leadership will 
require a solution of the following problems among others: 

1. The central European currencies must be placed on a uniform basis by 
establishing a fixed rate of exchange between those of the other countries and the 
Reichsmark. 

2. Customs barriers in central Europe must be abolished. Damage to indivi- 
dual industries can be avoided by the conclusion of quota, price and sales agree- 
ments among economic groups in the respective countries. In the same way 
agriculture could be protected by measures to be adopted by Reich agencies and 
their counterparts in the other countries concerned. 

The following are the principal general advantages of an economic commun- 
ity: 
1. The possibility of rational production and of concentrating the most effi- 
cient concerns in the most favourable sites, eliminating inefficient plant and 
doing away with uneconomic movement of goods. 

2. Removing payments difficulties. 

3. Enlarging the customs-free marketing area. 

4, Increased leverage in trade negotiations and relations with other coun- 
tries. 

Such a central European union would give a powerful impetus to the European 
economy. Admittedly it would not confer autarky upon Europe: there would 
still be a need for various raw materials, e.g. rubber, important non-ferrous 
metals, hides and skins, textile raw materials, foodstuffs and fodder. These defi- 
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ciencies could be made good either from colonies or by trading with other large 
economic areas. 

As far as numbers are concerned, a central European economic bloc including 
those of Germany’s neighbours that are envisaged for the purpose would com- 
prise a much larger population than the United States’ 130 ‘million. 


4. Karl Albrecht: Gustav Schlotterer’s views on the ‘New Order in 
Europe’ 19 July 1940 


Archives of the firm Carl Zeiss, Jena, No. W.22. Excerpts printed in Jean Freymond, Le 
III° Reich et la réorganisation économique de l’Europe 1940-1942. Origines et projets, 
Leiden, 1974, pp. 217-18; and in Anatomie des Krieges. Neue Dokumente über die Rolle 
des deutschen Monopolkapitals bei der Vorbereitung und Durchführung des Zweiten Welt- 
krieges, ed. with an introduction by Dietrich Eichholtz and Wolfgang Schumann, Berlin, 
1969, pp. 259-61. 


* 


Memorandum by Karl Albrecht, manager of the precision mechanics and optical branch, 
reporting a session of the foreign trade committee of the Reichsgruppe Industrie on plans for 
the ‘reorganization of Europe’. 


* 


There was need for a thorough discussion of the future economy of Europe by 
large groups of experts. Dr Schlotterer? spoke as follows on the need for cooper- 
ation in organizing trade and industry. 

One of the main causes of the war was that the German people had too little 
space in which to live. It was cramped as regards settlement opportunities, cul- 
ture and economy. For instance, it was impossible for a great power to operate 
the foreign currency system in the way imposed by Versailles. One of our aims in 
the war now imposed on us must be to escape from this economic constriction. 
The German economy must and would grow beyond the country’s present fron- 
tiers. 

It was not to be expected that all the principles that had made possible the 
recovery of the German economy would be thrown overboard after the war. 
There would still be objections to unrestricted overseas trade with consequent 
dependence on exports, and in this respect we should take care to avoid the 
over-confidence and indolence of the so-called victors of 1918. In future it must 
still be our rule to meet our vital needs as far as possible from home production, 


1 For the background and significance of this document cf. Eichholtz, Geschichte der 
deutschen Kriegswirtschaft 1939-1945, Bd. I, 1939-1941, Berlin, 1969, pp. 162 ff. 

2 Gustav Schlotterer, head of the Export Dept. in the Reich Economic Ministry, from 
May/June 1940 head of special Dept. of Planning and Organization (Vorbereitung und 
Ordnung — V. O.), member of Economic Staff for the Eastern Territories from spring 
1941; cf. Eichholtz, op. cit., p. 178, n. 65 
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and, if we cannot, to cultivate intensive relations with our nearest neighbours. 
This meant a planned continuation of the Four-Year Plan system and of the 
European policy introduced before the present war. This policy would receive a 
new impetus and new possibilities would be opened up. As far as possible, 
Europe must become our basic supplier of raw materials and foodstuffs. In the 
south-east, for instance, it was necessary and possible greatly to increase the 
agricultural yield. Up to now Germany’s European policy had encountered two 
difficulties: 

1. Countries were afraid of losing their political independence. This obstacle 
was removed by the war. Germany had the necessary power in Europe. 

2. Currency problems, which had chiefly obstructed long-term plans. It was 
not necessary to envisage a European currency union, but it was certain that the 
Reichsmark would be the strongest currency in Europe, and Germany the stron- 
gest economic power. 

How exactly these matters worked out in future would depend on whether an 
economic understanding could again be reached with Britain and/or the US. A 
gold standard might again be possible, or perhaps a currency union would be 
necessary. These questions were of secondary i importance in relation to present 
tasks. One thing was certain, that in a greater European economic sphere the 
present foreign currency restrictions would no longer exist. It was therefore 
possible and necessary to have a truly European industrial policy. There was the 
question of the planned development of the industrialization of certain countries. 
Here the Reichsgruppe Industrie should set up working groups with other Euro- 
pean industries, to bring about a rational division of labour among European 
countries. It was not possible to set up and develop every industry in every 
country, and this must not be allowed. 

For the rest, there was no doubt that the new Europe could not be autarkic, so 
that overseas trade would continue to be of importance. The first solution lay in 
the field of colonies. Germany’s future colonies, as also the colonial economies of 
Holland and Belgium, would provide a new basis in this respect. (. . .) 

Dr Schlotterer emphasized that he would pursue the work of construction 
with the trade and industry organization. It was necessary to collect material for a 
showdown with France and Britain. Industry should consider what factors had 
interfered with its development in Europe. Insufficient cooperation with foreign 
countries, harmful competition, unfavourable positions in international associa- 
tions, vexatious foreign patents, licences etc. should be noted in this connec- 
tion. 


5. Meeting at Reich Economic Ministry: Reorganization of 
European economy 22 July 1940 
BA Koblenz R7 II 615: printed in Jean Freymond, Le III“ Reich et la réorganisation 


économique de l’Europe 1940-1942. Origines et projets, Leiden, 1974, pp. 221-31. 
(Excerpt). 
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Record of meeting held at Reich Economic Ministry under the chairmanship of Minister 
Walther Funk to discuss Göring’s order of 22 June 1940.! Ribbentrop informed Funk on 25 
July that he had instructed Carl Clodius, Deputy Director of the Economic Policy Dept. of 
the Foreign Ministry, to study ‘questions connected with the organization of a Greater 
European economic area under German leadership’. 


Ei 


1 See doc. 3, n. 1. 

2 ADAP, D, X, p. 96, n. 4. Clodius, together with Ambassador Ritter of the Foreign 
Ministry, had formulated thoughts about a future ‘continental economy’ before Gé- 
ring’s directive of 22 June 1940. In a memorandum of 1 June 1940 to the Foreign 
Minister, Ritter stated that the following questions had been examined: ‘1. Greater 
economic sphere, 2. Future exports of Greater Germany, 3. Colonial empire, 4. Should 
Ireland be included or excluded from a blockade of Britain? The memorandum itself, 
also dated 1 June 1940, contained the following passage: 

‘The possibility of a future greater economic sphere under German leadership is now 
taking shape. This sphere comprises: 

‘1. Greater Germany (including Bohemia, Moravia, and Poland) as its economic and 
political centre. 

"2. Holland, Belgium, Luxemburg, Denmark, and Norway are to be incorporated in 
it in economic-political forms yet to be determined. The possible forms are a system of 
preferential tariffs, a customs union, a customs and monetary union, or an economic 
union. It may appear reasonable to put off the final decision regarding the economic- 
political form until the future status of these countries is clarified with respect to con- 
stitutional and international law, and even then to progress gradually from the easier to 
the more difficult phases of economic integration in order to mitigate the inevitable 
economic readjustments and difficulties in these countries. Nevertheless I believe that as 
soon as the military and political situation permits we should promptly advance to the 
definitive and final form of economic integration, i.e., economic union. War, debase- 
ment of currency, and reconstruction will automatically lead to extensive economic and 
social changes in these countries. If we carry the proposed transformation in economic 
policy immediately to its ultimate phase at that time, this process will be accomplished 
in one clean-up or, rather, one reconstructive effort. The reverse procedure, a progres- 
sion by stages from preferential tariffs through customs union and customs and mon- 
etary union and finally to economic union, would lead these nations year after year 
from one readjustment to another. It would be best if they were given from the outset a 
definitive foundation on which to base their effort of reconstruction and readjust- 
ment. 

‘3. Already incorporated into the greater economic sphere in fact, though not in any 
specific economic-political form, are the countries of the Danube area. Greater Ger- 
many already has a position of economic preponderance with respect to the imports and 
exports of these countries, accounting on the average for 50 percent thereof. In one 
instance this preponderance has already attained nearly 70 percent. With Holland, 
Belgium, Luxemburg, Denmark, and Norway incorporated into the greater economic 
sphere, this preponderance will automatically be increased by additional percentages. 
Moreover, this position will be further enhanced over the course of the years, as the 
potentialities for trade between the Nordic area and the Danube area, neglected in the 
past, are systematically developed. 

‘No new economic-political forms are therefore needed with respect to the countries 
of the Danube area. Cultivation and further expansion of existing relations will suf- 
fice.’ 
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The Minister began by referring to the order addressed to him by Reichsmar- 
schall Göring on 22 June. The preparatory work to be undertaken under the 
Minister’s overall direction was to include the following: 

1. Coordination of the incorporated and occupied territories within the Great 
German economy. 

2. Economic settlement with the enemy states. 

3. Reorganization of the continental economy directed by Germany, and its 
relations with the world economy. 

Loi 

1. Currency questions 

Currency was not a primary factor, but depended on events and economic 
necessities: yet theoreticians were always putting forward ideas on currency that 
had nothing to do with reality. In particular it could only do harm to create a new 
special currency for Europe. It was unprofitable for currency matters to be 
discussed in the abstract, especially by unauthorized persons: this could lead 
nowhere. Before deciding the question of currency we must be clear as to the 
methods whereby the economy was to be organized after the war. It was wrong 


4. The remaining countries of the Nordic area, Sweden, Finland, Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia, must be more firmly integrated in a practical manner similar to that of the 
Danube area. This has already been accomplished with regard to the three Baltic nations 
through the recent treaties. These treaties assure Greater Germany a decisive economic 
preponderance even now. It will suffice for us to defend and maintain this preponder- 
ance in the face of the recently observed intensified activity of the Soviet Union. Just 
now we are at the beginning of economic negotiations with Sweden and Finland. The 
principal object of these negotiations is to lay the foundation now for a reorientation of 
these two countries away from the world market and overseas countries, and toward 
the greater European economic sphere and the Baltic. To accomplish this, advantage is 
being taken of the present strong pressures, but on the other hand it will be necessary, 
by accommodation and perhaps even sacrifices in certain areas, to offer them a positive 
inducement for such a reorientation. 

‘Such a greater economic sphere comprises approximately 200 million people. These 
people have for the most part a consumption and production capacity above the aver- 
age. 

‘This greater economic sphere will by and large be able to feed itself given average 
crops and provided that readjustment of agriculture in several countries, a step neces- 
sary in any event, is carried out and a constructive price policy is pursued. In the matter 
of bread cereals, potatoes, meat, and dairy products the greater economic sphere is 
self-sufficient. Grain for fodder will have to be imported from abroad to make up for a 
relatively small deficit. A large deficit exists in edible fats, and a lesser one in sugar.’ 

Mention should also be made of an important memorandum by Clodius dated 30. 5. 
40: ADAP, D, IX, 2, pp. 390-5, entitled ‘Points on the economic organization of 
peace’. 

On the problem of the greater economic sphere cf. also Lothar Gruchmann, Natio- 
nalsozialistische Grossraumordnung. Die Konstruktion einer ‘deutschen Monroe-Dok- 
trin’, Stuttgart, 1962 (= Schriftenreihe der VfZG, No. 4); Klaus Hildebrand, Vom 
Reich zum Weltreich. Hitler, NSDAP und koloniale Frage, 1919-1945, Munich, 1969, 
p. 645. 

3 Here follow procedural points. 
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to suppose that the free play of market forces would again be allowed, for with an 
undirected economy there was too much attrition of national economic assets. 
Instead, the system of price and other controls evolved by Germany in recent 
years would have to be continued for the time being. It was a fantasy to talk at 
this stage of a unified economy on a European scale, and in the same way it was 
harmful to use slogans like ‘currency and customs union’ and expect them to 
solve all difficulties. A currency or customs union could only be envisaged with a 
country having a similar standard of life to our own. This was not the case in 
south-eastern Europe, for instance, and it was not at all in our interest to confer 
on that area a similar standard of life to ours. This could only impair the effi- 
ciency of the local economy. In discussing post-war organization we must always 
be clear what immediate measures were necessary and what might be called for in 
the long run. 

One difficulty of planning lay in the fact that the Führer’s aims and decisions 
were not yet known and the military measures against Britain were not yet 
concluded. We therefore did not know whether the British Empire and its econ- 
omic influence would remain to any extent or not. Those responsible for pre- 
liminary planning should assume that the British economy would continue to 
exist in some form and would affect the situation at any rate outside Europe. If 
this assumption should be altered, other proposals would have to be worked 
out. 

2. A second main problem was the priority of needs. At the end of the war we 
should not be able at once to satisfy all the needs of the European peoples. There 
would be a bottleneck in raw materials, foodstuffs and fodder. Urgent measures 
would be necessary to overcome these shortages. If they were successful in a 
short time, the existing ration system could be brought to an end and the regu- 
lations made less severe. The main object of planning was to determine the 
priority as between economic needs on the home front. If this was not decided 
and if economic demands were allowed to compete freely, there were bound to 
be tensions of the same kind as those that had made themselves felt in 1938 and 
the first half of 1939. It was wrong to suppose that the armaments industry would 
have nothing to do after the war. On the contrary, Germany would have to keep 
its armed forces at an appropriate level, and they would thus continue to make 
considerable demands on the arms industry. In the first years of peace there 
would probably only be a falling-off in actual war expenses; any further easing in 
the armaments sector was not to be expected for the time being. 

Germany now had the political power to reorganize the European economy in 
accordance with her own needs. There was also the political intention to use that 
power, so that other countries would have to adapt themselves and their econ- 
omies to our plans and needs. But all our needs could not be met in Europe. The 
needs of Europe (apart from Russia and Italy) for raw materials were such that, 
even counting parts of Africa and Asia as colonies, there would still be a consid- 
erable import requirement. This requirement must be decreased by intensifying 
European production: only thus could we regain our economic freedom. But we 
wanted more than this, as it was the Fiihrer’s especial aim to improve the living 
standards of German workers. In order to satisfy needs that went beyond the 
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bare minimum, we would have to trade with overseas countries. This was espe- 
cially clear in the case of mineral oil. By synthetic production we could manu- 
facture enough to cover our peacetime needs, but this was not really necessary. It 
was sufficient if Germany and the European territories within our reach could 
manufacture or extract enough for wartime; the additional amount required in 
time of peace could then be procured by foreign trade. 

3. Autarky — yes or no? 

It was wrong to put the question whether the new Europe should be based on 
autarkic principles or not. The answer was rather that independence of foreign 
markets must be achieved to the extent necessary to safeguard the freedom of 
Greater Germany. We must therefore be autarkic from the war point of view. 
Apart from that, there should be freedom of overseas trade in order to meet needs 
additional to those of a war economy. Thus it was not a question of ‘autarky or 
exports’, but of ‘autarky and exports’. 

4. Foreign trade 

German foreign trade was based on bilateral arrangements. This had worked 
well enough so far, but it had the disadvantage that one was tied to a particular 
partner and could not start importing at will from some other country that might 
for a time have more of the commodity in question. Hence the bilateral system 
must be enlarged into a multilateral one. By manipulating prices vis-à-vis the 
offset-account countries it was possible at the same time to manipulate the cur- 
rency. This applied to offset transactions in Europe. In international overseas 
trade, however, a free currency was necessary.’ (. . .) 

6. Questions of organization 

To enable the other countries in our sphere of interest to take similar measures, 
which must be agreed with us as a matter of principle, their respective economies 
must be reorganized. The Reich organization for agriculture could set up corres- 
ponding bodies in the other countries, to supervise the whole economic process 
including production, processing and distribution to consumers. Similar cooper- 
ation is to be envisaged in industry and trade. 

7. Two groups of countries 

The European countries within the German sphere of interest fall into two 
groups. The first comprises countries with a similar price, wage and salary, tax 
and income level to ours: e.g. Denmark, Holland and Switzerland. The south- 
eastern countries form the second group. While the first are to be organized 
similarly to ourselves and treated more generously in the matter of payments, the 
others are too different from us for a payments and currency union to be consi- 
dered. Certainly we must try to have close economic links with France after the 
war. Russia’s position in relation to the territories under our authority is still 
uncertain. 


4 Here follow discussions of the amount and kind of war reparations to be demanded 
from Britain, future external debt (problems of future European economic organiza- 
tion, division of European countries into two groups according to standard of liv- 


ing). 
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8. Summary 

Germany’s general post-war objective in Europe is to achieve a large measure 
of economic liberty while raising the standard of living by means of increased 
supplies. Thanks to large-scale planning the economy will be free from cyclic 
variations, and this will have a stimulating effect on all branches of commerce and 
finance. Thanks to state control of prices, salaries and supplies in the European 
area the needs of a war economy will be met, while additional peace-time needs 
will be met with the aid of extensive exports.*(. . .) 

The departmental heads agreed in principle with the Minister’s exposition and 
stated that his well-thought-out remarks were in general correct and convincing 
and would serve as a basis for planning in their respective departments.® (. . .) 


6. Walther Funk: The economic reorganization of Europe 
25 July 1940 


Südost-Echo 26. 7. 40 (offprint). Also Monatshefte für Auswärtige Politik, Aug. 1940, 
pp. 630-6; Archiv der Gegenwart 25. 7. 40, 4637-8 (excerpts); tr. in Documents on Inter- 
national Affairs, 1939-1946, vol. ii (Hitler’s Europe), Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, London, 1954, pp. 29-35. 


# 


The speech by Funk, the Reich Economic Minister, had a sensational effect as a kind of 
distillation of long deliberations on the economic reorganization of Europe. It was regarded 
as a kind of semi-official blueprint for all the occupied countries. 


EI 


Discussions about the structure and organization of German and European 
economy after the war and about the effects which the war will have upon world 
economy have been filling the columns of the German and foreign press to an 
increasing extent in recent times. Both men of affairs and theorists are giving 
much attention to these problems and some more or less fantastic ideas and plans 
have emerged which have caused considerable confusion. Even the great philoso- 
pher Hegel has been claimed as the source of evidence in support of certain 
opinions. Catch phrases of all kinds abound, the favourite being ‘the Greater 
European economy’. Whatever truth there may be in this notion, one must 
recognize first of all that this Greater Europe does not yet actually exist, that it 
has first to be created and that within its area there is still much friction. In these 


5 Here follow procedural points. 

6 Participants in the discussion that followed were Ley, Seldte, Syrup, Darré, Funk, von 
Krosigk, Wagner (price commissioner), state secretary Neumann (Four-Year Plan), 
state secretary Alpers (Reich Forestry Office), and Hess. Von Krosigk stated inter alia: 
‘The German forces will need to be strongly armed even after the war. The occupied 
territories won’t have any army of their own, so they will have to pay us appropriate 
subsidies for their military protection, which will also ensure a fair level of taxation and 
proper development of living standards.’ 
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circumstances I feel it my duty to make a clear and objective statement which will 
bring the discussion back from the realm of fantasy and speculation to the world 
of reality and fact. As yet there is no hard and fast plan in existence, but only 
preparations for comprehensive planning in accordance with orders from Field- 
Marshal Hermann Goring, who will decide upon the final form and execution of 
the plans. Thus I must limit myself to a statement of the basic principles and 
methods. I shall therefore merely indicate the means which can be used to achieve 
our aim. Moreover, the new European economy must grow organically. 

National Socialist economic policy has never allowed itself to be governed by 
rigid dogma in its methods. We have always used whatever methods seemed most 
expedient at the time. Nor do we intend in future to erect an artificial structure. 
In the same way the new economic order in Europe will grow out of the existing 
circumstances, more especially since the natural conditions exist for close econ- 
omic co-operation between Germany and European countries. Obviously the 
war will have far-reaching effects on European as well as on world economy. We 
shall co-operate closely with our ally Italy in all spheres and combine German 
and Italian economic forces for the purpose of European reconstruction. 

The question of the future general economic order in Europe must therefore be 
answered as follows: after the victorious conclusion of the war we shall apply 
those methods in economic policy which won us our great economic successes 
before the war and especially in time of war, and we do not contemplate again 
allowing the operation of the unregulated play of forces which involved the 
German economy in very great difficulties. We are convinced that our methods 
will prove to be of great advantage not only to the Greater German economy, but 
also to all European economies which naturally stand in close trade relations with 
Germany. 

Regarding the question of the basis of a new currency, which has recently been 
the subject of particularly lively debate, the following should be said: 

Currency is always secondary to general economic policy. When the economy 
is unsound, there can be no stable currency. In a sound European economy and 
with a rational division of labour between the economies of the European coun- 
tries the currency question will solve itself, because it will then be only a technical 
problem of monetary management. It stands to reason that the Reichsmark will 
have a dominant place. The great increase of power of the Greater German Reich 
will inevitably bring in its wake a stabilization of the Reichsmark. The currency 
area of the Reichsmark, which will be freed from the fetters of unsettled foreign 
debts and multiple currency practice, must then increase. Starting from the 
methods of bilateral trading already applied there will be a further development 
in the direction of multilateral trading and of the adjustment of the trade balances 
of individual countries, so that the various countries can engage in regulated trade 
relations among themselves through the medium of a clearing house. Naturally 
there will be no question of abolishing foreign exchange control and compulsory 
clearing all at once. Nor is the problem one of free exchanges of foreign currency 
versus a European currency union, but the next step will be to develop the 


1 See doc. 3, n. 1. 
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technique of clearing further so that payments can be operated smoothly among 
the countries linked with the clearing house. Moreover, the prerequisites for such 
a development exist, for almost all countries suitably placed for inclusion in a 
European clearing centre already have some form of foreign exchange control. 
The prerequisites for the satisfactory working of a clearing system are that the 
clearing agreements should lay down fixed exchange rates valid for all payments, 
that rates should remain stable for a long time, and that amounts assigned for 
clearing should always be paid out immediately. 

Payment of ‘uncovered’ clearing transfers naturally poses an internal monetary 
problem for individual countries. The fear prevalent everywhere today of such 
‘uncovered’ balances will, however, disappear; for in the first place the general 
economic revival which is to be expected after the war will cause an increase of 
money circulation even in countries which have adhered hitherto to an orthodox 
central banking policy based on the gold cover theory and the automatic opera- 
tion of the gold standard, and, secondly, owing to government control over the 
balance of payments the problem of clearing balances will gradually disappear. 
The price level will have to be adjusted to that of Germany. But a currency union 
will bring about a gradual levelling of living standards which even in the future 
will not and should not be the same for all the countries linked with the European 
clearing system, because the economic and social prerequisites for it are lacking, 
and it would be absurd to regulate the European economy on this basis in the 
foreseeable future. In Europe each country should develop and expand its own 
economic forces and each country should be able to trade with any other, but the 
principles and methods governing this trade must, generally speaking, be the 
same. This has the advantage that measures for economic control and compulsion 
under a general currency and payment system can be largely reduced; because 
these detailed controls and regulations, involving a system of form-filling which 
can greatly impede individual trading, will no longer be necessary. When the 
peace treaty has clarified the situation and settled the functions of the European 
central clearing system, it will be possible to eliminate foreign exchange control 
within this area; first for travelling and small-scale frontier business, then for 
foreign trade within the framework of import quotas, when the allocation of 
quotas can be entrusted to trade organizations which operate on an adequate scale 
in the various countries. Commercial banks can then take over definite respon- 
sibility for payments to be made through the clearing account, particularly for 
short-term financing of trade. But for capital transfers state direction and control 
will remain indispensable. 

The question as to what will be lacking in the new European economy and 
what goods will be available for export must be answered as follows: 

It depends on what is included in the European economic area and on what 
other sources of supply are available. Certain products will always be lacking in 
Europe. We are not, however, contemplating changing over to an exclusively 
self-sufficient economy, a system such as we have not attempted to achieve in 
Germany either before or during the war; on the contrary we shall play our 
natural part in world trade in the usual manner. Therefore it is not a question of 
autarky or export, but of autarky and export, which requires a proper under- 
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standing of the term. We shall consider it important to trade our high-quality 
industrial products in exchange for raw materials in the world markets. But here 
we make a reservation. We must see that there is a sufficient supply in the 
European economic area of all those commodities which make this area econom- 
ically independent of other areas. We must therefore guarantee its economic 
freedom. That is largely a question of living standards. For instance, in future we 
should not need to import a single ton of oil from overseas markets if we were to 
limit our consumption of petroleum products by rationing. But if everyone is to 
be free to drive a car as much as he likes and if as many cars as possible are to be 
produced, then there is nothing to prevent our importing this extra oil from 
world markets, because in case of need consumption can be reduced to the 
amount which we ourselves can produce. This is even more true of consumption 
goods such as coffee, tea, cocoa, etc. We shall have to be careful lest in time of 
need the economic area of Greater Germany should become dependent, as 
regards what it can produce itself, upon forces and powers over which it has no 
control. In this connection we must remember that the raw material situation of 
Greater Germany has improved immensely during the war and that Germany 
will emerge at the end of a victorious war with a potential volume of exports such 
as she has never had before. As regards coal, potash, iron, timber, electric power, 
and also all synthetic materials developed with such success by German economy 
and science and with the help of new products, we shall become even more 
independent of world economy, and especially of the monopoly products of the 
world, than was previously the case. This is true of all raw materials, especially 
agricultural produce. In the food sector a systematic increase in production and 
an adjustment of production to meet vital needs will ensure a greater degree of 
self-sufficiency than has yet been the case in Greater Germany. The centrally 
regulated and organized European grain market, however, will not be like the old 
speculative corn exchange, but will function like the currency clearing system as a 
grain clearing centre. Fundamentally, however, economic policy will have to be 
continually adjusted to maintain our economic ties with the rest of the world in 
order to raise the living standards of the German nation and of the highly devel- 
oped industrial states in Europe. 

Another question which is repeatedly asked is: What deliveries of goods does 
the new Europe expect from Russia, America, South America, and East Asia? 
And what goods will she supply in exchange? In this connection the following 
should be noted. 

We have a very useful trade agreement with Russia. Russia is the natural trade 
partner for highly developed industrial states. We are of the opinion that, by 
supplying us with raw materials in exchange for finished German products, Rus- 
sia will in future stimulate her own economic development even more than 
hitherto. The extent to which we trade with the United States of America 
depends entirely on the Americans themselves. Of course, so long as they dis- 
criminate against German goods, such trade is problematical and so long as they 
adhere to dogma for its own sake our trading with the United States will always 
come up against difficulties. But if the United States wants to assist in restoring 
cohesion to world economy, she must abandon her erroneous idea that she can be 
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at the same time the greatest creditor and the greatest exporter. These two things 
cannot be brought down to acommon denominator, because it is impossible for a 
great creditor nation to encourage exports in every way and systematically 
obstruct imports. What the Americans will eventually do with their gold, we are 
not in a position to say. The gold problem is first and foremost a problem for the 
United States of America. In future gold will cease to be the basis for European 
currency, because the currency will be independent of gold and will depend on 
the value given to it by the state, or in this case by the state-controlled economic 
system. The clearing system described above makes gold superfluous for cur- 
rency and payment purposes within the clearing area. It is a somewhat different 
question whether gold is to be considered a suitable means of settling the balances 
not subject to clearing, that is to say for free trade and payments; but we shall 
never pursue a currency policy which makes us in any way dependent on gold, 
because we cannot tie ourselves to a medium of exchange the value of which we 
are not in a position to determine. If the Americans wished to rid themselves of 
their gold, which at present lies idle in the cellars of Fort Knox, bearing no 
interest, they could revalue the dollar, which naturally would involve the Amer- 
ican economy in considerable difficulties. But then gold would flow out of 
America, that is, there would be a ready market in America and thus a flow of 
goods to America would be set in motion. But this question will depend on the 
extent to which American domestic policy will permit the carrying through of 
such measures. Moreover, if all the gold which lies underground in America were 
to be placed on an island and if this island were to be submerged as a result of a 
natural catastrophe, the economic life of nations would still go on. The last word 
on the gold problem has not yet been said. 

We have maintained the best of trade relations with South America and East 
Asia and we are convinced that, as soon as English piracy ceases, trade with 
South America and East Asia will develop favourably, for we must always bear in 
mind that the difficulties of world economy and the supplying of Europe in 
particular, apart from the crazy methods of Versailles, can be attributed firstly to 
the shrinking of Russia’s huge market, which disposed of her superfluous grain in 
Europe, and secondly to the adverse effects suffered by the great East Asian 
market as a result of the unrest in China, and that a different situation would 
immediately arise if China should again establish stable political and economic 
relations, which is what Japan desires. Our old-established and well organized 
trade with South America has been interrupted only by the English blockade. We 
are convinced that here, too, normal trade will be resumed once the war at sea can 
no longer prevent it. Nor do we believe that the efforts to make American 
markets autarkic and to cut them off from trade with the world will be successful. 
The economic prerequisites for such a policy do not exist, because the United 
States cannot buy the same volume of products from South America as Europe 
can. The United States must abandon the idea that she can dictate her own 
economic terms to Germany or Europe. We do not need North America as an 
intermediary in trading with South American countries. Either Germany trades 
with South America on the basis of free agreements with sovereign states, or she 
does not trade with South America at all. Moreover, the United States actually 
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favours a fundamental economic bilateralism in connection with her policy of 
commodity agreements for South American products. Technical difficulties do 
not, however, stand in the way of the normalization and extension of mutual 
trade relations provided German-American trade is allowed to develop freely. 
The European clearing system does not in any way exclude the free exchange of 
foreign currency with countries not included in the system. The Reichsmark will 
become acceptable in this type of trade after the war. After all, it is not the 
methods used but the quality of the goods which will be the deciding factor. And 
in this respect we certainly need not feel any anxiety about German export 
goods! 

Turning from the external to the internal sector, the question, ‘How is this war 
being financed in Germany?’ is one in which the world shows a lively inter- 
est. 

The war is financed by work, for we are spending no money which has not 
been earned by our work. Bills based on labour — drawn by the Reich and 
discounted by the Reichsbank — are the basis of money. And these bills are of 
absolutely invariable value because prices and wages are stable, apart, naturally, 
from those cases where higher prices or higher wages have to be recognized as 
justified and necessary as a result of definite developments. Where higher pro- 
duction is achieved, higher wages are also paid. The extent of our consolidation 
of short-term credits is therefore of no importance. Present indebtedness in Ger- 
many does not cause concern, chiefly because we have succeeded in reducing the 
rate of interest for Reich credits in war-time and the public finances are in 
order. 

And now, finally, the last question: How will the war economy be recon- 
verted to a peace-time economy? Will not this changeover cause an economic 
crisis? The answer is clear and simple. 

Since we have guided our economy both before and during the war according 
to the needs of the state, and since, also, there will be tremendous tasks to be 
accomplished after the war for the general welfare, the changeover to a peace- 
time economy will not cause great difficulties, because a great need for money or 
credit will not arise all of a sudden, more especially because the stocks which have 
to be replenished can be made available only gradually. Moreover, after the war 
we shall direct the flow of money and credit into the production of those goods 
which are most necessary and important for us. A system of priorities, tasks, and 
orders will be maintained after the war. 

To sum up, the following must be said: 

1. By concluding long-term economic agreements with European countries it will 
be possible to assign a place for the German market in the long-term produc- 
tion planning of these countries, i.e. as a safe export outlet for years to come. 
This will enable European production to be further increased and new lines of 
production to be developed. On the other hand better export outlets will be 
found to exist for German goods in European markets. 

2. By creating stable exchange rates a smooth working system of payments must 
be assured for the carrying on of trade between individual countries. In so 
doing we shall link up with the existing payments agreements, which will be 
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expanded to include a greater volume of trade on the basis of stable exchange 

rates. 

3. By an exchange of experience in the field of agriculture and industry a maxi- 
mum production of foodstuffs and raw materials must be our aim, and a 
rational economic division of labour must be achieved in Europe. By the 
appropriate use of all economic resources available in Europe, the living stan- 
dards of European nations must be raised, and their safety in face of possible 
blockade measures from outside Europe must be increased. 

4. A stronger sense of economic community among European nations must be 
aroused by collaboration in all spheres of economic policy (currency, credit, 
production, trade, etc.). The economic consolidation of European countries 
should improve their bargaining position in dealings with other economic 
groups in the world economy. This united Europe will not submit to political 
and economic terms dictated to it by any extra-European body. It will trade on 
the basis of economic equality at all times in the knowledge of the weight 
which it carries in economic matters. 

The coming peace-time economy must guarantee for Greater Germany a max- 
imum of economic security and for the German nation a maximum consumption 
of goods to raise the level of the nation’s well-being. The European economy 
must be adapted to achieve this aim. Development will proceed by stages and 
differently in different countries; it is still beset with numerous uncertainties, for 
— we must never forget — we are still at war!” 


7. Arthur Seyss-Inquart: Meeting of the Auslandsorganisation of 
the Nazi Party 26 July 1940 


From Arthur Seyss-Inquart, Vier Jahre in den Niederlanden. Gesammelte Reden, Volk 
und Reich Verlag, Amsterdam, 1944, pp. 13-30 (excerpt). 


+ 


In connection with the formation of the "Netherlands Union” on 24 July 1940 Reich 


2 In aletter to Lammers, head of the Reich Chancellery, Funk commented on his speech 
as follows: "The purpose and intention of my statements was to bring back to the realm 
of actual facts the fanciful speculations about the new order of economic life after the 
war is over that have appeared in recent weeks in the German press and still more in the 
foreign press. It was not at all my intention that the press should play up my absolutely 
objective statements in such a sensational way.” He had tried in the speech to warn the 
US against blocking South American trade with Europe, while at the same time not 
alienating the US still further from Germany. He asked Lammers to send Hitler a full 
copy of the speech, which was done. Cf. ADAP, D, X, doc. 261 and n. 3; tr. DGFP, X, 
pp- 369-70. The speech was also printed with comment in the Völkischer Beobachter, 
27. 7. 40, p. 4: ‘Reorganization of Europe’s economy’, and 28. 7. 40, p. 6: ‘The internal 
economic reconstruction of Europe’. Further comment in Völkischer Beobachter, 28. 7. 
40, p. 2. 

1 For che background cf. Konrad Kwiet, Reichskommissariat Niederlande. Versuch und 
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Minister Seyss-Inquart, Commissioner for the Occupied Netherlands, made a programme 
speech outlining the future tasks of the ‘Unie’. 


EI 


Above and beyond the concept of a nation state, the idea of a new community 
will transform the living space given us all by history into a new spiritual realm. 
Whereas at the end of the World War the victors and vanquished and the neutrals 
were alike engulfed by a wave of pessimism and negativism, the victors in the 
present war can paint a hopeful picture of Europe’s future. The new Europe of 
solidarity and cooperation among all its people, a Europe without unemploy- 
ment, economic and monetary crises, a Europe of planning and the division of 
labour, having at its disposal the most modern production techniques and a 
continent-wide system of trade and communications developed on a joint basis, 
will find an assured foundation and rapidly increasing prosperity once national 
economic barriers are removed. It will no longer offer to its adversaries a temp- 
tation to violate its peace by wars and economic wars. It will open to the Euro- 
pean peoples, not least those which are small in terms of numbers, the best 
opportunities of technical, economic and commercial achievement. 

In this Europe all hands will be needed. The special talents of every nation will 
enjoy a greatly enlarged field of action. All will be able to cooperate in developing 
backward economies and thus create conditions of general prosperity based on 
the broad masses. Talents become stunted when they are confined to small 
national, political and geographical areas. In a larger sphere it is possible even for 
small countries and their nationals to fully develop their cultural, economic and 
human potentialities. Nations and human beings only develop to the full when 
they participate actively in a great common destiny. They will be given the 
opportunity to do so without forfeiting their dignity and individuality. 

It is the wish of the German people that the Netherlands should take part in 
the work of reconstruction as a highly efficient partner with equal rights. Clearly 
the reconstruction will affect the whole Dutch population. Future times will 
applaud their entry into the mainstream of contemporary history, which will lead 
them out of a state of repose which does not necessarily bring more benefit in all 
spheres than can be expected from a policy of withdrawal that easily leads to 
stagnation. I believe, however, that this reconstruction will in practice offer a 
great deal to the majority of the Dutch people, especially the workers and farm- 
ers, but also business men and seamen — namely membership of a larger European 
area protected against crises of all kinds by its size and the equilibrium of its 
parts.” 


Scheitern nationalsozialistischer Neuordnung (= Schriftenreihe der VfZG No. 17), 
Stuttgart, 1968, pp. 102 f. 

2 The speech goes on to discuss the special position of the Dutch colonial empire, the 
maintenance of which is stated to be definitely in the interests of Germany and 
Europe. 

On 29 May 1940 Seyss-Inquart had already issued a kind of ‘government declaration’ 
in which he spoke of the ‘new Europe’: this included the passage: ‘(. . .) The European 
area is combining to form a new order in which all spiritual barriers created by class and 
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8. Joseph Goebbels: The Europe of the future 
11 September 1940 


From Joseph Goebbels, Die Zeit ohne Beispiel. Reden und Aufsätze aus den Jahren 
1939/40/41, Munich, Zentralverlag der NSDAP, 1941, pp. 314 ff. (here excerpted). Also 
Böhmen und Mähren, October 1940, pp. 265-7. 


* 


In a ‘speech to Czech intellectual workers and journalists’ the Reich Propaganda Minister 
outlined his vision of ‘the Europe of the future’.' 


= 


(. . .)? At the moment when British power is collapsing we have the opportun- 
ity to reorganize Europe on principles corresponding to the social, economic and 
technical possibilities of the twentieth century. 

About a hundred years ago our German Reich went through a similar process. 
At that time it was fragmented into just as many larger and smaller parts as 
Europe is today. This medley of small states was endurable so long as technical 
facilities, especially those of communications, were not yet so developed that it 
took too short a time to travel from one small country to another. But the 
invention of steam power made the old conditions intolerable (. . .) 

In those days too there were elements in the Reich which sought to remedy 
this state of affairs by negotiation. Those elements were refuted by historical 
developments, in a way that is not uncommon. History generally operates with 
harsher laws than those that prevail around the conference table. You may 
remember the words Bismarck used at that time, that German unity would not be 
brought about by speeches and resolutions but that it must be forged by blood 
and iron.’ This statement was much contested then, but history justified it in due 


capitalist interests will be broken down. (. . .) It is certain that a new Europe is being 
formed, strong by reason of its size and the coordination of its needs, for which the 
Netherlands will henceforth constitute a strengthened outlet at the mouth of the Rhine, 
with its economic catchment area henceforth assured. I hope the Dutch people will 
produce courageous and determined individuals who will recognize these facts (. . .) 
From a speech of 29 May 1940 ‘On assuming governmental authority’ in A. Seyss- 
Inquart, Vier Jahre in den Niederlanden. Gesammelte Reden, Volk und Reich Verlag, 
Amsterdam, 1944, pp. 7-12. 

1 This speech was made to a group of right-wing journalists close to the National Socialist 
party of their country, who had concluded a tour of Germany. For the background and 
results of the tour and of Goebbels’s address cf. D. Brandes, Die Tschechen unter 
deutschem Protektorat. Part I: Besatzungspolitik, Kollaboration und Widerstand im 
Protektorat Böhmen und Mähren bis Heydrichs Tod (1939-1942), ed. by the Board of 
the Collegium Carolinum, research centre for the Czech Lands, Munich-Vienna, 1969, 

. 117 £. 

2 i the beginning of his address Goebbels said inter alia: ‘As intellectuals it will be clear 
to you that the greatest historical drama that history has ever known is being played out 
at this moment. I am firmly convinced — how could it be otherwise? — that the outcome 
of this drama will be in our favour.’ 

3 Bismarck’s actual words were: ‘(. . .) Germany does not look to Prussia’s liberalism, but 
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course: the unity of the Reich was in fact forged on the battlefield. In the process 
a whole lot of peculiarities of individual states, prejudices, limitations and paro- 
chial ideas were done away with. They had to be overcome, for otherwise the 
Reich would not have been in a position to achieve unity and enter into the great 
conflict of European powers. We were only able to achieve political unity 
because at that time we broke down the barriers that were constricting us 
(52) 

Today the railway is no longer the most modern means of communication: it 
has been superseded by the aeroplane. A distance that it once took twelve hours 
to cover by rail can be traversed by a modern aircraft in one or one and a half 
hours. Technology has brought not only tribes but whole peoples closer together 
than was once imaginable. Whereas formerly it took 24 hours to talk from Berlin 
to Prague indirectly via the press, today it does not take me an extra second. 
When I speak at this microphone I can be heard at the same moment in Prague, 
Slovakia, Warsaw, Brussels and The Hague. Whereas it once took twelve hours 
to travel to Prague by rail, today I can fly there in an hour. In other words, in the 
course of a century technology has brought peoples closer still to one another. It 
is certainly no accident that these technical aids have come into being at this 
particular moment. For there are more people in Europe than there used to be, 
and their numbers have created quite new problems for European society — 
problems of food supplies and economic policy as well as those of finance and 
defence. As these technical achievements are put to use, so the continents are 
inevitably brought closer together. Meanwhile European peoples are realizing 
more and more clearly that many of the issues between us are mere family 
quarrels compared to the great problems that today require to be solved as 
between continents. 

I am firmly convinced that just as today we smile when we look back at the 
parochial quarrels that divided the German peoples in the 40s and 50s of the last 
century, so in fifty years’ time future generations will be no less amused at the 
political disputes that are now going on in Europe. The ‘dramatic national con- 
flicts’ of many small European states will seem to them no more than family 
quarrels. I am convinced that in fifty years people will no longer think in terms of 
countries — many of today’s problems will have faded into obscurity, and there 
will be little left of them. In those days people will think in terms of continents, 
and European minds will be filled and swayed by quite different, perhaps much 
greater problems. 

You must on no account think that when we Germans bring about a certain 
order in Europe we do so for the purpose of stifling individual peoples. In my 


to her power. Bavaria, Wiirttemberg and Baden would like to indulge in liberalism, and 
therefore no one will assign Prussia’s role to them! Prussia must collect her forces and 
hold them in reserve for a favourable moment, which has already come and gone several 
times. Since the treaties of Vienna, our frontiers have been ill-designed for a healthy 
body politic. The great questions of the time will be decided, not by speeches and 
resolutions of majorities — that was the great mistake of 1848 and 1849 — but by iron and 
blood.’ (E. Ludwig, Bismarck, tr. London, 1927, p. 220). 
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view a nation’s conception of its own freedom must be harmonized with present- 
day facts and simple questions of efficiency and purpose. Just as no member of a 
family has the right to disturb its peace for selfish purposes, in the same way no 
single European nation can in the long run be allowed to stand in the way of the 
general process of organization. 

It has never been our intention that this new order or reorganization of Europe 
should be brought about by force. If we with our Greater German outlook have 
no interest in infringing the economic, cultural or social peculiarities of, say, the 
Bavarians or the Saxons, so it is equally not in our interest to infringe the econ- 
omic, social or cultural individuality of, say, the Czech people. But a clear basis 
of mutual understanding must be created between the two nations. We must 
approach each other either as friends or as enemies. And I think you know well 
enough from past experience that the Germans can be terrible enemies, but also 
very good friends. We reach out our hand to a friend and cooperate with him in a 
truly loyal spirit, but we can also fight an enemy until he is destroyed. 

The peoples who have adapted or will adapt to this reorganization must ask 
themselves whether they are doing so with genuine good will and sincerity or 
whether they are inwardly resisting it. Whichever they do will make no differ- 
ence to the facts. They may take it as certain that once England is overthrown the 
Axis powers will not permit any change in the power-political situation of a 
Europe reorganized in accordance with great political, economic and social ideas. 
If Britain can do nothing to prevent this, certainly the Czech people cannot. If 
you have learnt anything from recent history you will know that nothing can or 
will be changed in the power-political situation as it exists today. 

And so, gentlemen — and I am speaking now quite realistically, without any 
appeal to sentiment — it makes no difference at all whether you approve this state 
of things or not. Whether or not you welcome it from your hearts, you cannot do 
anything to alter the facts. Now it is my opinion that when you can do nothing to 
alter a state of affairs and have to put up with the disadvantages it may no doubt 
present, it would be foolish not to profit by its advantages as well. Since you have 
become part of the Reich anyway, I do not see why the Czech people should 
adopt an attitude of inward opposition to the Reich instead of claiming the 
advantages it offers (. . .)* 

You gentlemen have now seen something of the Reich, and I made a point of 
allowing you to make this journey before I addressed you. You have seen the 
Reich in wartime, and you will have formed some idea of what it can be in peace. 
Our great nation with its large population, together with Italy, will in practice 
take over the leadership of Europe. There are no two ways about that. What it 
means for you is that you are already members of a great Reich which is preparing 
to reorganize Europe, tearing down the barriers that still separate the European 
peoples and making it easier for them to come together. Germany intends to put 
an end to a situation which quite clearly cannot satisfy mankind for long. We are 
performing here a work of reform which I am convinced will one day be recorded 


4 Goebbels went on to ‘recommend’ to his hearers to profit by the ‘advantages’ since they 
could not in any case avoid the ‘disadvantages’. 
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in large letters in the book of European history. Can you imagine what the Reich 
will actually be like after the war? (...) 


9. Léon Degrelle: Belgium’s role in the new Europe 
20 October 1940 


ADAP, D, XI.1, pp. 288-93; tr. DGFP XI, pp. 339-42. 


This memorandum (in French) was supposed to form the basis of an agreement between 
the ‘grand Reich’ and an independent Walloon state headed by Degrelle, the Belgian Resist 
leader. The German authorities took note of it, but no further steps were taken.! 


* 


I. The Responsibilities of National Socialist Germany 


1. National Socialist Germany, whether she wishes it or not, will hereafter be 
responsible for Europe. Either she will build a stable peace, an order not only 
material but moral, or Europe will be plunged into anarchy. 

2. National Socialist Germany will have immense tasks in the future. Even if 
one confines oneself to the countries at present occupied, Germany will have to 
find hundreds of thousands of technicians who will be the sinews of Europe and 
Africa. 

3. National Socialist Germany will for one or two generations encounter 
underground opposition outside the Reich: 

(a) from the masses, long blinded; 

(b) from the old democratic, plutocratic, and Masonic forces, whose creatures 
hold innumerable posts of command. 

4, It is even very probable that Germany will have to face struggles of greater 
scope, outside Europe, particularly from the direction of the United States, 
which will rapidly become the supreme bastion of Jewish power, and will try 
ceaselessly, like England in 1940, to promote unrest on the Continent of 
Europe. 


Conclusions: 


1. National Socialist Germany should prepare, beginning immediately, a com- 
plete plan for bringing order to Europe. 
2. This order is not conceivable unless the German Army assures it throughout 


5 The address concluded with a vision of the future Reich. The customs frontier between 
the Protectorate and Germany was abolished with effect from 1 October 1940. 

1 Hans Werner Neulen, Eurofaschismus und der Zweite Weltkrieg. Europas verratene 
Söhne, Munich, 1980, p. 71. Wilfried Wagner, Belgien in der deutschen Politik während 
des Zweiten Weltkrieges, Boppard, 1974 (= Wehrwissenschaftliche Forschungen 18), 
p. 202. 
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the extent of European territory. These troops of the Third Reich may be small in 
number and stationed only at certain bases. But they are indispensable, at least 
during the first years of peace. If Germany withdrew militarily from the former 
parliamentary countries, still terribly riddled by democratic propaganda, revolu- 
tion with anarchy would inevitably follow. 

3. Aside from this military aspect, there is the political aspect. National Social- 
ist Germany, while assuring to each civilization its proper development and 
permitting each people to retain, spiritually, its personality, must take certain 
precautions of a political kind. If not, she would rapidly decay. 

4. While National Socialism is not an article of export,’ it is nevertheless 
indispensable that the institutions of the countries of the new Europe be coor- 
dinated and harmonized. 

5. The question of men will be especially acute. Germany, because of the 
extent of her mission, risks running short of cadres. She will have to try, there- 
fore, wherever she can, to find local collaborators, and only post her own men 
where she cannot find local collaboration. (. . .)? 

On the other hand, National Socialist Germany must guard against ‘watering 
down its wine’ and bastardizing National Socialism as part of a policy of reducing 
opposition. The new Europe must be harshly controlled. The war must not end 
with an ideological compromise which would cause National Socialism to rot, 
butin the total victory, without sterile concessions, of National Socialism and the 
identical movements of the new Europe. (. . .)* 


IV. Belgium and the Greater Reich 


1. Belgium may play a very important role in the Europe of tomorrow and 
resume her great tradition of a ‘country at the crossroads’, where the civiliza- 
tions, the men, the material products of the countries of the East and the South 
meet. Such was Belgium under the Dukes of Burgundy and under Charles V, 
when she was Germania Inferior, taking the oath of fealty to the Holy Germanic 
Empire. Her intellectual and economic influence was considerable. 

2. A strong Belgium, augmented by the return of the north of France and the 
liberation of the Scheldt, and working in close collaboration with National 
Socialist Germany, can render the greatest services: 

(a) Her southern frontier and the northern coast, under the military control of 
the Reich, would guarantee peace in the West. 

(b) Economically, she can augment powerfully the network of the Greater 
Reich, especially by being a very important jetty toward the American mar- 
kets. 

(c) Intellectually, because of her geographic situation, she would be a chosen 


2 An allusion to several statements by Hitler and Goebbels that Nazism was ‘not for 
export’. 

3 Here follows a section on ‘Dangers facing National Socialist Germany’. 

4 The ‘Conclusions’ indicate that Nazism must rely to a greater extent on its true friends 
abroad, not least in the military sphere. 
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land for exchanges between Germany and the Latin civilization, as Antwerp was 
in the days of humanism. 

3. Germany, in order to build a united Europe, needs ‘turntables’ (as in a 
railway station). Belgium is the ideal ‘turntable’ from all points of view. 


Conclusions: 


1. Belgium must continue to live in accordance with her own personality. 
2. Belgium must be strengthened in order the better to fulfill her role and 
resume her great historic tradition as Germania Inferior (. . .)° 


10. Vidkun Quisling: ‘Memorandum concerning Settlement of 
Relations between Norway and Germany’ 25 October 1940 


ADAP, D, XI, 1, pp. 337-9; tr. DGFP XI, pp. 398-400. 


+ 


Even before officially taking over the government of Norway Vidkun Quisling, the head 
of the Nasjonal Samling, endeavoured (but without success) to obtain from Germany bind- 
ing assurances concerning future relations between the two countries.! 


EI 


The goal of the new order created between Norway and Germany is the 
establishment of the greater Nordic federation. Norway’s key position makes 
settlement of the relations between Norway and Germany the very basis for the 
creation of such a federation. It is therefore, as has repeatedly been stressed, of 
the greatest importance to arrive as soon as possible at peace and normal relations 
between Germany and Norway, in order to create thereby the very basis for the 
Pan-Germanic federation. 

In view of the stupendous change in the accustomed manner of thinking which 
such a new order requires both in Norway and the other Scandinavian countries 
and in the world, it is absolutely necessary to create a transitional order which 
meets with the full approval of both the Norwegian people and the other Scan- 
dinavian countries. 

Such a transitional order would have to be created by the following meas- 
ures: 

(1) There must be formed an independent Norwegian Nasjonal Samling Gov- 


5 Here follows a section on ‘Political forces in present-day Belgium’. 

1 Ina covering letter (ibid.) Quisling stated: ‘For the rest, things here are progressing not 
unfavourably, yet somewhat awkwardly, since N[asjonal] S[amling] and I are already 
encumbered with the full responsibility for the conduct of the government, without 
having corresponding freedom of action, and also without even constituting a govern- 
ment. Moreover there is the additional fact that four important ministries, among them 
Finance, Economy, and Commerce, are beyond the scope of our influence.’ For his 
further efforts cf. doc. 23. 
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ernment, with the leader of Nasjonal Samling as regent /Riksforstander] (Reichs- 
verweser). 

(2) The position of the Reich Commissar, as previously agreed with the Führer 
for that situation, must be replaced by the appointment of a Plenipotentiary 
Extraordinary or a special representative of the German Reich. 

(3) Norway’s neutrality must be restored and recognized by Germany. 

(4) For the duration of the war with England Germany retains the right of 
taking the necessary military dispositions and measures in Norway, by reason of 
the violation by England and France of Norway’s neutrality. 

(5) Peace negotiations and negotiations about the creation of the Pan-Ger- 
manic federation are to be begun immediately behind closed doors, so that an 
agreement will be reached before official negotiations open. 

We have cause to believe that such a procedure would undoubtedly greatly 
hasten the achievement of the final goal. The effect in Norway and the Scandi- 
navian countries would be most favourable. (. . .)? 

In what follows we wish to outline briefly the main points about the federa- 
tion: 

(1) Norway shall remain a free, indivisible, and independent state, joined with 
the Greater German Reich in a Pan-Nordic federation. The territorial integrity 
and national freedom of Norway are to be guaranteed by the Greater German 
Reich. 

(2) A common line in foreign policy. 

(3) The High Command of the German Wehrmacht shall function as the High 
Command of the federation. 

The Navy and Luftwaffe shall be kept in common. A Norwegian national 
Army is to be established for home defence within the structure of the federal 
armed forces. 

(4) The federation shall have a common federal flag; the Norwegian merchant 
flag and national flag shall remain. 

(5) The German Fihrer and Chancellor shall be the Federal President. 

(6) The Federal Government shall be formed by the smaller /engere] German 
Cabinet, reinforced by one or two ministers for Norway (Norwegians). 

(7) A German envoy shall come to Oslo as federal commissioner /Bundeskom- 
missar]. 

(8) Norway shall be governed by a Norwegian regent and an independent 
national Government (all Norwegian nationals). 

(9) Norway shall constitute her own Norwegian national assembly, based 
upon the national economic and cultural life. 

(10) Close collaboration of the German and Norwegian national movements 
(NSDAP and Nasjonal Samling). 

(11) Stabilization of the Norwegian currency on the basis of the Reichsmark 
with Berlin as multilateral centre of accounting (clearings centre). 

(12) Gradual relaxation of customs frontiers with economic solidarity. 


2 Here follow remarks concerning the transfer of political responsibility to the Nasjonal 
Samling. 
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(13) Common regulation and development of inter-state traffic. 

(14) Reciprocal right of movement, domicile, and work for nationals of both 
countries, but German nationals may not acquire real property in Norway with- 
out permission from the Norwegian Government. 

(15) Norway shall be free to collaborate with other Nordic countries, so far as 
this is not contrary to the federation agreement. 


11. Werner Daitz: The reorganization of Europe on a racial and 
territorial basis second half of 1940 


Nationalsozialistische Monatshefte, Jg. 11, 1940, II, pp. 529-34. 


ob 


Daitz' attempts to deduce the ‘law’ of different Lebensräume from European history; 
Britain has played a pernicious role by selfishly preventing Europe from concentrating on its 
own problems. It is the mission of National Socialism to uphold the new principle of Euro- 
pean order. 


+ 


(...) This European revolution first asserted itself in Germany and Italy, in 
National Socialism and Fascism. The National Socialist and Fascist revolutions, 
like the Falangist and others that will follow, are national solutions, parts of the 
general European revolution. It follows that they have not only national but also 
European objectives. Their providential leaders, Adolf Hitler and Benito Mus- 
solini, are therefore not only the greatest men of Germany and Italy, but also the 
greatest Europeans. They are not only the leaders of their national revolutions 
but also of the European revolution, the reorganization of the European conti- 
nent on a basis of race and territory. Under Adolf Hitler the first Reich has again 
arisen with its politico-territorial base in the North and Baltic area, its soldierly 
life-style and, in foreign affairs, the undertaking that first and foremost and in all 
circumstances it will pursue the continental policy that has been interrupted for a 
thousand years. In the same way, the Roman Empire has come to life again under 
Benito Mussolini in Fascist Rome as the ruler of the Mediterranean area and has 
indissolubly united with the German Reich to form the axis of European policy 
based on Lebensraum. Thus the North and Baltic Sea area under German rule 


3 Cf. H. D. Loock, ‘Zur “Grossgermanischen Politik” des Dritten Reiches’, VfZG 1960, 
pp. 37-63; id., Qusiling, Rosenberg und Terboven. Zur Vorgeschichte und Geschichte 
der nationalsozialistischen Revolution in Norwegen, Stuttgart, 1970; H. Boehm, Nor- 
wegen zwischen England und Deutschland, Lippoldsberg, 1956. 

For Daitz cf. ADAP, D, X, doc. 320, p. 374, note (a) (tr. DGFP, X, p. 454, n. 6), 
indicating that he was the head of the Gesellschaft fiir europaische Wirtschaftsplanung 
und Grossraumwirtschaft, founded at the beginning of the war. Two memoranda of his 
dated 28 and 31 May 1940 deal with the economic integration of the occupied territories 
and propose the establishment of a Reich Commission for the Greater European econ- 
omic sphere. 


= 
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and the Mediterranean under Italy combine to give Europe fresh unity and 
strength. In the economic field, too, alongside the yen, dollar and rupee areas 
there is now a Reichsmark area as a sign of the economic consolidation of the 
racial Lebensräume and of a better economic order in place of the dying British 
world economic system. They proclaim a new European morality: that just as the 
individual cannot with impunity transgress the higher law of the racial commu- 
nity into which he is born, so a people cannot with impunity transgress the 
higher law of the community to which it belongs by race or violate the political, 
economic and cultural interests, rights and duties which arise organically from it. 
The European community of peoples, the common Lebensraum of the white 
race, demands from each of its peoples the same discipline that the national 
community imposes on every one of its citizens. In this way the peoples of 
Europe must again be Europeanized, so that they once more become citizens of 
their continent and, thereafter, of the world. Europe for the Europeans!” 


12. Paul Otto Gustav Schmidt: record of conversation between 
Reich Foreign Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop and Admiral 
Darlan 11 May 1941 


ADAP, D, XII.2, pp. 630-5: tr. DGFP XII, pp. 755-63. A. Hillgruber, Staatsmanner, 
Bd. 1, pp. 536-54 (excerpts). 


* 


The following excerpt (recorded by Schmidt, representing the bureau of the Reich Foreign 
Minister) comprises only the portion dealing with France’s role in the new Europe, and the 
reorganization of Europe. 

After the fall of Laval, Darlan increased his efforts for German-French collaboration. 
Documents on the reorganization of Europe played a prominent part in these efforts.’ 
However, in the conversations between Darlan, Hitler, Ribbentrop and the German 
ambassador Abetz on 11 May at Fuschl and at the Berghof, the Germans were not concerned 
with the ‘new order’ but with French military aid, which was duly secured by the Paris 
Protocols of 27-8 May 1941.7 


2 A reference to the ‘European Monroe Doctrine’ developed by Hitler in an interview 
with the American journalist Karl von Wiegand: cf. L. Gruchmann, Nationalsozialisti- 
sche Grossraumordnung. Die Konstruktion einer ‘deutschen Monroedoktrin’ (= Schrif- 
tenreihe der VfZG No. 4), Stuttgart, 1962, pp. 11 f. 

1 A. D. Hytier, Two Years of French Foreign Policy, Vichy 1940-1942, Geneva-Paris, 
1958, p. 250; Abetz, Pétain et les Allemands, p. 79. 

2 Excerpts from the conversations are printed in Robert Aron, Histoire de Vichy 
1940-1944, Paris, 1954, pp. 430-2. Cf. also Alfred Mallet, Pierre Laval, vol. I: Des 
années obscures a la disgrace du 13 décembre 1940, Paris, 1954, p. 324; Jackel, Frank- 
reich in Hitlers Europa, pp. 161-6. 
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(...) Still, we had to reckon with the Americans’ trying to undertake a move 
against Europe, even though, within the larger picture, such a move would be of 
no consequence for the outcome of the war. One must realize that it would be 
undesirable, for instance, if America gained a foothold in Africa. It was essential 
that France should recognize that henceforth the European-African hemisphere 
could conduct but one common policy. The German centre of power would 
possess absolute preponderance in this hemisphere at the end of the war. He 
[Ribbentrop] would like to emphasize, however, that Germany was definitely 
willing to grant an honourable place in this new Europe to other nations as well. 
The Führer was no random conqueror without a plan, such as had appeared in 
the past. He was sober in his calculations and was accustomed to think in terms of 
long periods of time. His thoughts had developed far beyond his original idea of a 
consolidated Germany; in other words, he held that it was not enough to think of 
Germany alone, but that if a still greater catastrophe than the present one was to 
be averted in the future, consideration had to be given to the organization and 
security of Europe and Africa, i.e., our hemisphere. 

Germany naturally had no desire to wage war continuously, but wished to 
terminate the present conflict as quickly as possible and with the least possible 
loss of life. Several more decisive blows would be struck this year, and he was 
convinced that even if England had not collapsed by the end of the year the world 
would realize that it was no longer possible to do anything against Germany. It 
was in the interest of France not only that the war should be terminated at the 
earliest possible date but also that the defeat of England should be as complete as 
possible. For since it was not Germany who had declared the war, someone 
would have to pay for it. And the swifter and more complete the defeat of 
England, the more advantageous would be the position of France. 

After the meeting at Montoire,* Germany had wished and hoped for really 
close collaboration with France. This experiment had failed. He (the Reich For- 
eign Minister) did not want to explore the reasons for this, but the fact as such 
had to be taken into acount. This brought up the question whether France was 
now willing to do her share so that England’s defeat, now already a fact, might be 
made evident in the shortest possible time; in other words, whether France 
would assist Germany actively or passively to bring about as soon as possible the 
definitive defeat of England, and, secondly, whether France was prepared to help 
forestall in advance any attempt of the Americans to intervene in the war, in 
Africa or in any other way. 

He (the Reich Foreign Minister) was not in a position to name the future peace 
terms. These questions had to be left for later settlement. But in one thing the 


3 In an earlier part of the conversation (not printed here) Ribbentrop developed his 
conception of the history of German-French relations since 1938 and said that on the 
German side there was no deviation from the Montoire policy. Darlan expressed the 
hope that the Reich Foreign Minister would ‘throw some light on’ the path that France 
had to tread in future. Ribbentrop presented Germany as an invincible power that could 
wage war for ‘20 or 30 years’ if necessary. 

4 On Montoire cf. Jackel, p. 116. 
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Führer was in complete agreement with him (the Reich Foreign Minister), 
namely, that if a clear road should be found by France and Germany, France 
would have a place of honour reserved for her in the Europe of the future. 

In regard to France’s colonial empire in Africa, Admiral Darlan, who was 
familiar with Italian aspirations, could not fail to realize that France would have 
to make concessions to Italy in the Mediterranean. But if German-French colla- 
boration could be brought about, Germany was willing and would see to it not 
only that the peace treaty left France a considerable colonial empire, but that in 
return for the concessions which France had to make she would be compensated 
in other areas, so that ultimately the significance of the French colonial empire as 
a whole would be even larger than before the war. Although he (the Reich 
Foreign Minster) could give no details on this point, he nevertheless believed that 
it would be possible to arrive at rational solutions; this, however, depended on 
the English — with whom a compromise was no longer possible - suffering a total 
defeat and surrendering unconditionally. 

It was essential for France to realize that Germany had no intention to deprive 
France of her life or the French people of their means of existence. No one in 
Germany wanted that. Just in the last few days during their talks, the Führer had 
made reference to French culture, which had achieved so much in the past and 
must be preserved as a positive factor. In the Europe of the future the German 
and French cultures must enrich each other and create new values through this 
interchange. The Reich Foreign Minister repeated in this connection that while 
the union of the German nation with the states related to it would make Germany 
the preponderant centre of power in the new Europe, the other nations would 
nevertheless be guaranteed the honourable places to which they were entitled. 
The Führer believed that on this basis a real and sincere collaboration between 
France and Germany in the course of future developments could be assured. The 
decisive question was whether France was genuinely desirous of carrying out this 
collaboration. He (the Reich Foreign Minster) was aware that there were circles 
in France which were toying with the possibility of a new coalition against 
Germany. This attitude was, of course, incompatible with the large concept of 
Europe. France therefore had to understand that she had to live with the Greater 
German Reich in the future. By virtue of the size of her population, it was 
Germany’s task to guarantee the security of Europe and the European-African 
hemisphere. A confederation of European nations would arise. Collaboration in 
absolute harmony would rule out the possibility of any internal war in Europe. 
Whether one liked it or not, it would be impossible to stop this trend of devel- 
opment, and it would be well for the peoples if those governing them had a clear 
realization of this. In the new European order, in which each state would colla- 
borate in proportion to its size, Germany would represent the strongest power. 
She would then, in one form or another, also collaborate with France in the 
military field. Thus he could visualize that there would be very close contact 
between the German and the French Navies. France hat to defend the Atlantic 
coast on behalf on the European Continent, and this would give rise to many a 
joint task. And likewise if other hemispheres attempted to establish themselves, 
say, in Africa - if, for instance, America were to attack Africa — France by herself 
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would not be strong enough to conduct that struggle, and a collaboration with 
Germany would have to come into being. 

These were new questions, to be sure, but owing to the rapid technical 
advances they were already of immediate interest and so close to the thinking of 
the German statesmen that the latter had all but ceased to pay attention to intri- 
gues in Europe, and were rather concentrating on securing the entire Continent 
against other hemispheres. If in another 10 years it should be possible to fly at a 
speed of about 1,500 to 2,000 kilometres an hour, the world would be so small as 
to rule out entirely any future intra-European conflict. 

Darlan replied that he knew that France had been defeated, and he was of the 
opinion that she had to pay for her defeat. No one could evade these conse- 
quences. The Führer had achieved victory by creating a splendid instrument of 
power, and now was able to organize Europe under German leadership. But it 
was important for the permanence of such a new Europe that the other nations 
participated in this reorganization of their own free will. 

At this point the Reich Foreign Minister informed Admiral Darlan that he had 
just been called to the Führer and therefore had to break off the conversation. He 
would, however, resume their talk after the conversation on the Obersalz- 
berg.” 

Schmidt 


13. Martin Bormann: record of meeting on Nazi aims in Eastern 
Europe 16 July 1941 


IMT, vol. XXXVIII, pp. 86-94. 

Also repr. in Ursachen und Folgen, vol. XVII, pp. 310-7. Hans-Adolf Jacobsen, 
1939-1945. Der Zweite Weltkrieg in Chronik und Dokumenten, Düsseldorf, *1961, 
pp. 155-60. 

ADAP, D, XIII, 1, pp. 127-31; tr. DGFP, XIII, pp. 149-55. Hohlfeld, Dokumente der 
deutschen Politik, V, pp. 328-31. (Here excerpted). 


In the well-known record! by Bormann (then head of the Chancery of the NSDAP) of the 
meeting held by Hitler on 16 July 1941 and attended also by Rosenberg, Lammers, Göring 


5 This was done: cf. ADAP, D, XII.2 and DGFP, XII, doc. 499. 

1 This record figured as US Exhibit 317 at the Nuremberg Trial (IMT Document 221-L), 
since when it has been referred to in all the relevant literature. It is regarded as a key 
document establishing the Nazi attitude towards the reorganization of the East Euro- 
pean area. Its frankness also makes it a basic piece of evidence as to the true purpose of 
Nazi propaganda on the theme of European unification. On the whole subject cf. A. 
Dallin’s standard work German Rule in Russia, 1941-45. A Study of Occupation Poli- 
cies, London, 1957 and 71981 (here pp. 56-8); also Deutschland im Zweiten Weltkrieg, 
Bd. 2: Vom Überfall auf die Sowjetunion bis zur sowjetischen Gegenoffensive bei Sta- 
lingrad (Juni 1941 bis November 1942), ed. K. Drechsler, East Berlin, 1975, 
pp. 109-12. 
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and Keitel, the European idea was touched on initially for the purpose of rejecting it. The 
main theme of the conference, which lasted from 3 to 6 p.m., was the future organizsation of 
the conquered Eastern territories, with personnel questions playing a major part. 


By way of introduction the Führer emphasized that he wished first of all to 
make some basic statements. Various measures were now necessary; this was 
confirmed, among other events, by the assertion in an impudent Vichy news- 
paper that the war against the Soviet Union was Europe’s war and that therefore, 
it had to be conducted for Europe as a whole. Apparently the Vichy paper meant 
by these hints that it ought not to be the Germans alone who benefited from this 
war, but that all European states ought to benefit from it. 

It was essential that we should not proclaim our aims before the whole world; 
this was in any case not necessary, but the chief thing was that we ourselves 
should know what we wanted. In no event should our own course be made more 
difficult by superfluous declarations. Such declarations were superfluous because 
we could do everything wherever we had the power, and what was beyond our 
power we would not be able to do anyway. 

What we told the world about the motives for our measures ought to be 
conditioned, therefore, by tactical reasons. We ought to proceed here in exactly 
the same way as we did in the cases of Norway, Denmark, Holland, and Bel- 
gium. In these cases too we said nothing about our aims, and if we were sensible 
we would continue in the same way. 

We shall therefore emphasize again that we were forced to occupy, administer, 
and secure a certain area; it was in the interest of the inhabitants that we provide 
order, food, traffic, etc., hence our measures. It should not be recognizable that 
thereby a final settlement is being initiated. We can nevertheless take all necessary 
measures — shooting, resettling, etc. — and we shall take them. 

But we do not want to make any people into enemies prematurely and unne- 
cessarily. Therefore we shall act as though we wanted to exercise a mandate only. 
It must be clear to us, however, that we shall never withdraw from these 
areas. 

Accordingly we should: 

(1) do nothing which might obstruct the final settlement, but prepare for it 
only in secret; 

(2) emphasize that we are liberators. 

In particular: 

The Crimea must be vacated by all foreigners and be settled by Germans 
only. 

In the same way the former Austrian part of Galicia will become Reich terri- 
tory. Our relations with Rumania are presently good, but one does not know 
what our relations will be at any future time. This we have to consider and we 
have to draw our frontiers accordingly. One ought not to be dependent on the 
goodwill of other people; we have to arrange our relations with Rumania in 
accordance with this principle. 

In principle we have now to face the task of cutting up the giant cake according 
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to our needs, in order to be able: first, to dominate it; second, to administer it; 
and third, to exploit it. (. . H 

We have to create a Garden of Eden in the newly won eastern territories; they 
are vitally important to us; as compared with them colonies play only an entirely 
subordinate part. 

Even if we divide up certain areas at once, we shall always proceed in the role 
of protectors of the right and of the population. The terms which are necessary at 
this time should be selected in accordance with this principle: we shall not speak 
of new Reich territory, but of the task which became necessary because of the 
war.’(...) 

After the interval the Führer emphasized that we had to understand that the 
Europe of today was nothing but a geographical term; in reality Asia extended up 
to our previous frontiers (. . .)* 


14. Karl Megerle: positive themes for press and propaganda 
27 September 1941 


PAA/AA NL Renthe-Fink 5/3. Themes, notes, press summaries: September 1939 — 
October 1943 (5542 H/E 38406-535). (Present extract: E 38413-21 (not previously 
printed)) 


> 


In connection with preparations for the Anti-Comintern Congress (see doc. 16.) Megerle, 
the official in charge of information matters on the Foreign Minister’s staff, drafted guide- 
lines on the theme of ‘Europe’, evidently for use by the media. 


EN 


Aggressive, disruptive and polemical propaganda must be supplemented by 
something more positive, especially as regards future of Europe. 

(1) Overcoming European particularism. Ending period of European civil 
wars. Object: a federal Europe under leadership and protection of the strongest, 
healthiest and most responsible group of powers.! The fight against England is a 
fight for European unity. 

(2) Removing causes of wars: 

(a) Europe needs security of vital foodstuffs, clothing and work. Therefore, in 
the first place, development of all European sources of supply, especially in East 
and South-East and in adjacent parts of Asia and Africa, by planned cooperation, 
division of labour, intensifying and modernizing industrial and agricultural pro- 


2 Hitler goes on to speak of the military protection of the areas west of the Urals. 

3 Here follows a discussion of future frontiers and the sharing of war booty with the 
allies; then personnel questions connected with the proposed administrative organiza- 
tion. 

4 Here follows a discussion of the tasks and organization of Reich commissariats in the 
East. 

1 From ‘a federal’ to ‘group of powers’ in pointed brackets. 
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duction. Joint development of backward economies, improved standard of living 
for broad masses, satisfaction of elementary needs of work, bread, housing and 
clothing. 

(b) Secondly outlawing of economic warfare and starvation blockade as war 
methods, restoration of freedom of the seas for all nations for civilian commerce 
in times of war and peace. The key to a lasting world peace and the guarantee 
against world wars lies in abolishing the domination of the seas by particular 
nations, with their system of bases preventing free trade and cutting off raw 
materials. Britain would not have risked either this war or the World War if it had 
not counted on the effect of the blockade. 

(c) Overthrow of the balance-of-power policy and the playing off of one 
European power against another by forces from outside the area. This aim will be 
secured by elimination of Britain, destruction of Bolshevism and voluntary 
adherence of France to policy of European solidarity. Germany and Italy with 
their allies form a strong natural centre of the continent and are capable of 
creating and preserving a new, natural, stable equilibrium based on efficiency and 
responsibility. 

(d) The small and middle-sized states will thus be freed from coercion and 
from the necessity to join in conflicts at their peril or else lead an uncertain 
existence between groups.” The war shows that no state can opt out of the com- 
mon destiny. 

(e) National tensions and petty jealousies will lose their meaning in a Europe 
freely organized on a federal basis. World political development consists inevit- 
ably in the formation of larger political and economic spheres. 

(3) There must be a permanent, guaranteed peace. Natural equilibrium, recog- 
nition of common destiny, protection against economic strangulation and out- 
side interference will open the way to peaceful development for all. 

(4) Leadership does not mean domination but external protection and internal 
responsibility. Germany and Italy do not want subjection but only sincere co- 
operation.” All European peoples and states that have proved themselves histo- 
rically are welcome as members of the new Europe. Their national and cultural 
development i in freedom and independence is guaranteed. Each people shall take 
part in the new Europe in its own way. Examples of Finland, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Croatia and Slovakia prove there is no intention to interfere in internal 
affairs. Where such intervention is necessary it is because of war situation or 
evidence that sincerity could not be counted upon. Our only requirement of 
European states is that they be sincere and enthusiastic members of Europe.* 

(5) Europe for the Europeans, equality of rights for Europe vis å vis other 
continents. Otherwise Europe loses its claim to exercise cultural leadership. Pre- 
servation and revival of Western culture. Eternal Europa (Europa eterna) can 
only be preserved if European particularism is done away with. America’s claim 


2 Sentence in pointed brackets. 
3 From ‘Leadership’ to ‘cooperation’ in pointed brackets. 
4 From ‘All European peoples’ to ‘members of Europe’ in square brackets. 
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to world leadership would mean collapse of European culture and sacrifice of 
2,000 years of European cultural achievement. 

(6) Creation of a greater economic sphere with organic division of labour based 
on most modern planned technology and communications. With labour instead 
of capital as the economic and social standard we shall build a Europe of pros- 
perity and full employment, secured markets, fair prices, a stable currency and 
the ability to withstand crises. There will no longer be idle hands or unsaleable 
products. Germany’s contribution will be its exceptional talent for organization, 
its trained skills, efficiency, sense of duty and fairness. All similar gifts and skills 
of other European peoples will be welcome and necessary. For the smaller coun- 
tries and their nationals this means a chance to develop all cultural, economic and 
human resources within a large area. Technology, modern communications and 
economy, and above all the lessons of the war, impel us in this direction. The 
division of Europe into small or tiny national economies and systems of com- 
munication is out of date. No more passports and visas. General European pros- 
perity will bring about prosperity and economic security of all members. 

(7) Germany offers her contribution in the social field: integration of broad 
masses in the national community, social welfare, equality of rights, recognition 
of dignity of labour and achievement, responsibility of the individual to the 
nation and vice versa, provision of necessities, starting with basic needs and from 
the bottom upwards, a fair day’s pay, social solidarity, restoration of the family 
and joy in child-bearing - all these have been displayed by the German people in 
peace and war. Application of these ideas to mutual relations of European peo- 
ples will guarantee a greater measure of social justice as between nations. 

(8) Instead of a society consisting of academic overindividualized intellectuals 
on the one hand and exploited, proletarianized workers and peasants on the 
other, the citizen of the new Europe will present the type of a joyful, natural 
[lebensnah], courageous and healthy human being. Harmony of body, soul and 
mind, sincerity, discipline and respect for the creative personality are the ideal to 
which the new Europe must aspire. 

(9) The new Europe offers to European peoples, great and small, the oppor- 
tunity of full achievement in the technical and economic sphere, in communica- 
tions and culture. All the special gifts and powers of European peoples are needed 
for this. The new world is born amid tears and sacrifices: habits and claims that 
were hitherto justified and have remained close to our hearts must be given up, 
but young people in Europe today have the greatest opportunity in history. A 
time of great plans and constructive work, of general activity and joy in creation, 
the affirmation of life for the whole of Europe - this is what we shall witness if its 
peoples can rise to the historic occasion. The opponents of Europe have nothing 
to offer but a return to the old ways, which historical developments have super- 
seded and refuted. 

(10) Joint European settlement of the Bolshevik problem. 

(a) Negative aspect. No security or peace for Europe unless Bolshevism is 
destroyed. This is where Germany and her allies are fighting for the future of 
Europe. The huge manifestation of Bolshevik strength in this war justifies our 
action and shows what an enormous danger was threatening Europe. The fight 
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against Bolshevism in the name of Europe [unter europaischem Vorzeichen] must 
continue to be one of our chief propaganda themes. 

(b) Positive aspect. The struggle is for restoration of the concept of personal- 
ity, private property and freedom of religious belief. Waged against an 
immensely strong centre of destructive forces, it means winning back for Europe 
enormous spaces which the Bolsheviks had alienated from the point of view of 
nationality, economy and culture and had organized for purely negative ends. 
European cooperation must organize these areas and their population in a posi- 
tive way so as to increase Europe’s independence as regards food and raw mate- 
rials, to restore them as a factor of European order, and to use this sector also to 
rescue Europe from the constriction of its living space. 


15. Paul Otto Gustav Schmidt: record of conversation between the 
Fiihrer and Count Ciano at Hitler’s headquarters on 
25 October 1941 26 October 1941 


ADAP, D, XIII, 2, pp. 563-70; tr. DGFP, XIII, pp. 687-97. A. Hillgruber, Staatsmän- 
ner, pp. 626-38. (Here excerpted) 


* 


Hitler surveyed the military situation and his plans for the future. Ciano referred to 
problems of Italian policy and said that Mussolini wished to take a greater part than hitherto 
in the military effort against Bolshevism. 


* 


(...) Noteworthy! in the fighting in the east was the fact that for the first time a 
feeling of European solidarity had developed. This was of great importance espe- 
cially for the future. A later generation would have to cope with the problem of 
Europe-America. It would no longer be a matter of Germany or England, of 
Fascism, of National Socialism, or antagonistic systems, but of the common 
interests of Pan-Europe within the European economic area with her African 
supplements. The feeling of European solidarity, which at the moment was dis- 
tinctly tangible, even though only faint, against the background of the fighting in 
the east, would gradually have to change into a great general recognition of the 
European community. (...) 

Therefore the future did not belong to the ridiculous half-civilized America, 
but to the newly arisen Europe that would also definitely prevail with its people, 
its economy, and its intellectual and cultural values, on condition that the East 
was made to serve the European idea and not work against Europe. Therefore it 
was also a fallacy to believe that in the last analysis America would be the bene- 
ficiary of England’s defeat. The older culture and the higher intellectual level of 
Europe would in the end be victorious.” 


1 The speaker is Hitler. 
2 Ciano did not comment on Hitler’s views about the European idea, but spoke in reply 
of Italy’s difficulties. 
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16. Joachim von Ribbentrop: speech on the prolongation of the 
Anti-Comintern Pact 26 November 1941 


Monatshefte fiir Auswärtige Politik, Jg. 8, 1941, pp. 1053 ff. Also repr. in Keesing, 
Archiv der Gegenwart (Contemporary Archives, German edn), 1941, pp. 5285-9; Schult- 
hess, Europäischer Geschichtskalender, 1941, pp. 268-81; extracts in Ursachen und Folgen, 
vol. VII, pp. 653-60; Dokumente der Deutschen Politik. Das Reich Adolf Hitlers, 1944, 
vol. 9, Part 1, pp. 473-95. (Here excerpted) 


* 


The prolongation of the Anti-Comintern Pact! on 25 November 1941? was used by the 
Nazi leaders to launch for the first time an elaborate propaganda campaign for the ‘New 
Order” and the ‘New Europe’. The main themes of the keynote speech by Foreign Minister 


1 Protocol of 25 November 1941 on the prolongation of the Pact against the Communist 
International: text in Reichsgesetzblatt 1942, Teil II, p. 127. 

2 The particular significance of extending the Pact lay in the accession of new signatories, 
viz. Bulgaria, Denmark, Finland, Croatia, Rumania, Slovakia and ‘National China’ 
(the Japanese-dominated regime under Wang Ch’ing-wei). 

3 This term was an allusion to Article 1 of the Tripartite Pact of 27 Sept. 1940, which 
stated that ‘Japan recognizes and respects the leadership of Germany and Italy in the 
establishment of a new order in Europe.’ For the whole subject cf. B. Martin, Deutsch- 
land und Japan im Zweiten Weltkrieg, Gottingen, 1969, and T. Sommer, Deutschland 
und Japan zwischen den Mächten 1935-1940. Vom Antikominternpakt zum Dreimäch- 
tepakt, Tübingen, 1962. 

4 Cf. the article “Berlin als Mittelpunkt der neuen Ordnung’ in Völkischer Beobachter, 
26. 11. 41, p. 2. Nazi propaganda also spoke of the “first European Congress’, and the 
event was commemorated by a ‘European stamp’. Cf. A. Toynbee (ed.), Hitler’s 
Europe (= Survey of International Affairs 1939-1946, vol. ii), London-New 
York-Toronto, 1954, pp. 50 f. Ribbentrop repeated his ideas about Europe when 
receiving foreign envoys on the occasion of the Anti-Comintern Pact celebrations: cf. 
e.g. his remarks to the Hungarian Premier v. Bardossy (ADAP, D,, XIII.2, pp. 682-3, 
dated 27. 11. 41; tr. DGFP, XIII, p. 385): ‘He considered the Berlin meeting to be very 
useful, for Europe had to draw closer together now. Perhaps one could see in this Berlin 
meeting the early dawn of a new Europe which was drawing together in unity in the face 
of the common dangers. This was important particularly with respect to England, who 
did not hesitate to form an alliance with Bolshevism against Europe. For one thing was 
clear: Churchill was willing even today to hand all of Europe over to Bolshevism with 
cold indifference /eiskalt]. It was time now that Europe freed herself entirely from the 
English tutelage. It had in the past been common experience that in every European 
capital the English Minister played the main role, as it were; things could not remain 
like that, however, because the European peoples did not want it any longer. A new 
status for Europe had to come about, which the peoples of the Continent would have to 
determine for themselves. It was certain that Germany and Italy would assume the 
leading position in this new Europe, as a natural consequence of the fact that the Axis 
was bearing the greatest responsibility for the security of Europe and had made — and 
had to make — the greatest sacrifices for this. In the new Europe even the former foes of 
Germany would find a place, but on condition that they would not be able to start new 
wars in Europe; that applied to France as well as to Russia.’ 
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von Ribbentrop were Anglo-American intransigence and the common interest of Europeans 
in averting the Bolshevik danger.’ 


Xx 


(...) Today we once again confirm the solidarity of our destiny, when the 
victorious armies of Germany and her allies have already penetrated deep into 
Soviet Russian territory, dealing deadly blows to that appalling system which had 
been working for years to undermine and destroy our culture. But we are no 
longer alone. On thé immense front stretching from the Arctic to the Black Sea, 
Germans and Italians, Finns and Rumanians, Hungarians and Slovaks, Spanish 
legionaries and volunteers from many countries, speaking many tongues, are 
displaying a true brotherhood in arms, ready for even the supreme sacrifice. They 
are a shining example of the already existing and constantly growing moral unity 
of Europe within the New Order that our great leaders have proclaimed and 
prepared for the future of civilized nations. Herein lies the deep meaning of the 
war against Bolshevism. It is the sign of Europe’s spiritual regeneration. (. . .) 

(. . .) One thing is of course clear, that since British policy has plunged Europe 
into war, our continent cannot thereafter be rebuilt in a day. Birth-pangs there 
will certainly be: in many ways people will have to adapt and get used to the new 
situation. But, while there will be much to clarify and discuss and regulate, most 
people in Europe are already fully agreed on one thing: Britain must be kept out 
of Europe once and for all. Too long have the British made mischief on the 
continent, playing off one power against another, intriguing and fomenting wars 
which they nearly always caused to be fought with others’ blood. Today every 
child knows this, and Europe is determined once and for all to be rid of this 
English policy. Even France is beginning to develop a European conscience on 
this subject. This last English war, which has once again brought sorrow and 
tears to our countries, has brought about a change in the minds of Europeans 
faster than many years of peace could have done. Although some for selfish 
reasons refuse to see this or at any rate to admit it, one fact is indisputable: the 
peoples of Europe have come closer together. Although here and there sections 
of opinion may still hesitate, the British alliance with Bolshevism against Europe 
has opened the eyes even of such doubters. Every European knows that today the 
British would like nothing better than to see old Europe collapse and be engulfed 
by a Bolshevik catastrophe, in the hope, utopian though it is, that they could 
then remain safe for a time on their island and even one day again incite the 
continent against the East. But Europe has awakened from its lethargy and has 
decided otherwise. It has united its forces, and we now have the uplifting experi- 
ence of seeing one European nation after another — mostly Britain's former allies 
or countries which Britain pushed into war against Germany and thus into 
misery — turn away from Britain and towards us, offering their sons to help fight 
the common Bolshevik enemy. For the first time in its history Europe is on the 
path towards unity — a momentous development indeed! The keen instinct of 
peoples has shown them the right way despite the designs of their former gov- 


5 Cf. doc. 17. 
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ernments, who are today émigrés in London sitting round a table with Churchill, 
Stalin’s ally — men of whom their disillusioned peoples wish to hear nothing ever 
again. Today the sons of almost every European nation are fighting in the East to 
preserve the life and culture of our continent. The blood shed in this common 
struggle will count for more than all the traditions of a bygone age. The new 
Europe is on the march — it cannot be stopped or deflected from its path — it 
marches on, whether Mr Churchill and Mr Roosevelt and their Jewish backers 
like it or not. The peoples of our continent will build up the new Europe and will 
tolerate interference from no one, war or no war. Militarily impregnable and 
economically assured of our needs, we can organize our continent politically just 
as if it were peace-time. And if bombers continue to fly over us for a while 
longer, we shall see to it that they are paid back tenfold. If it were necessary, 
Europe today could fight a thirty years’ war without ever itself being in serious 
danger. With the increasing unity and solidarity of its peoples our continent will 
be an ever stronger factor against anyone who dares to attack Europe.” 


17. Walter Hewel: record of conversation between Hitler and the 
Finnish Foreign Minister, R. Witting 28 November 1941 


ADAP, D, XIII.2, pp. 694-9; tr. DGFP, XIII, pp. 849-56. Hillgruber, Staatsmänner, 
Bd. I, pp. 638-47 (excerpts) 


* 


On the occasion of the prolongation of the Anti-Comintern Pact Hitler, accompanied by 
the Reich Foreign Minister, on 27 November 1941 received the Finnish Foreign Minister R. 
Witting,! to whom he developed his ideas on the present situation of Europe and its future 
tasks.? 


6 The speech concluded: ‘And, gentlemen, along with the new European order led by the 
Axis powers and their friends, there marches forward in East Asia the new order led by 
Japan and her friends. In the long run no one can stop this development. Tremendous 
efforts and sacrifices may be needed before the goal is reached. But, in the fight of 
young peoples for a new order against the agents of an international clique of Jewish 
profiteers and political oppressors of their own peoples, the final victory cannot be in 
doubt. That is why Providence has so richly blessed our struggle up to now, and it will 
stand by us until the final overthrow of those who attack the new order of an awaking 
world.’ 

1 On German-Finnish relations cf. Gerd G. Überschär, Hitler und Finnland 1939-1941. 
Die deutsch-finnischen Beziehungen während des Hitler-Stalin-Paktes, Wiesbaden 
1978. On Witting’s role: Wipert v. Blücher, Gesandter zwischen Diktatur und Demo- 
kratie. Erinnerungen aus den Jahren 1935-1944, Wiesbaden, 1951; M. Salewski, 
‘Staatsräson und Waffenbriiderschaft. Probleme der deutsch-finnischen Politik 
1914-1944’, VfZG 3, 1979, pp. 370-91. 

2 Hitler spoke on similar lines to the representatives of Bulgaria, Croatia, Rumania, Italy, 
Spain and Denmark, whom he received on the occasion of the prolonging of the Pact. 
Records in ADAP, D, XIIL2, tr. in DGFP, XIII. 
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(. . .) During these preparations’ he had been aware that this was not only a 
fight for Germany but above all a fight for all Europe; for if Germany had not 
been in a position to stand up against Bolshevism, then no other country in 
Europe could have done it in her place. The wave of Bolshevism would have 
swept across the Continent without hindrance. (...)* 

Europe had already recovered from the worst social crises. She was better 
consolidated and, owing to her longer historical past, more stable than America. 
She had, for example, quickly surmounted the excesses of the French Revolu- 
tion, and also in the fight against Bolshevism the healthy and strong forces in 
Europe, properly so called, had prevailed. We could not have any conception as 
yet as to how these contests would develop in the superficial, unconsolidated 
America. 

Thus one had to realize that in the last analysis Europe was entirely dependent 
upon itself. The most important task was to utilize for Europe from now on the 
richest and most fertile portion of the continent, which had been organized 
against Europe up to now. It was intolerable, for example, that in Belgium there 
were 240 persons to the square kilometre, that there and in many other countries 
there was great difficulty in taking care of the unemployed, whereas in the most 
fertile areas of Europe, in the Ukraine, there were only 80 persons to the square 
kilometre in areas where one could provide living conditions and food for count- 
less people. It would be madness to permit such a situation. Europe had to 
mobilize her own resources and this would be done. Europe could and would 
become self-sufficient. (. . .)° 

It was a tremendous task to develop Europe into a self-sufficient structure, but 
a task which could be accomplished with relatively minor corrections. Up to now 
the most valuable part of Europe had been organized militarily against Europe. 
The entire wealth of vast European Russia had not been utilized for the Euro- 
peans, not even for the Russians, but exclusively for developing a gigantic arma- 
ment against Europe. 

If we Germans took over the leadership in this new development of Europe, it 
was only because someone finally had to do it and owing to her position, her 
people, and her capacities Germany was predestined for this. Through the battles 
of the past, Germany had developed into a strong power and had borne a tre- 
mendous blood-burden - in the final analysis also for Europe. (. . .) 

It was Germany’s task not only to end the war but also to build up a new 


3 Hitler began by stating that he was innocent of starting the war against the Soviet 
Union, and explaining Germany’s attitude during the ‘winter war’ between Russia and 
Finland. He declared that his basically anti-Bolshevik convictions had never altered. 

4 Here follow remarks about the role of ‘world Jewry’ in Bolshevism and the imminence 
of a ‘terrible social crisis’ in the US. British opinion ought really to be against the 
war. 

5 References to the role of South America. 

6 A further reference to the short-sightedness of British policy and the neutrals’ facile 
attitude. ‘It was right for everyone to fight for himself against Bolshevism, for then they 
would all be fighting for Europe.’ 
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Europe. (. . .) It was unfortunately the German fate that she always had to fight 
for Europe and stand firm against the penetration of allien peoples from the east. 
Just as in the past she had preserved Europe from the onslaughts of the Huns, 
Turks, and Mongols, today she was again battling against the onslaught of Bol- 
shevism. And this time Bolshevism had mobilized the whole of Asia against 
Europe. (...) 

He was resolved to find a solution for the Russian question once and for all 
[grundsätzlich]. He did not exaggerate when he said that Europe had been saved 
through himself. How would Europe have withstood the Russian onslaught if he 
had not at one time founded his party, and if the victory of his party had not 
made it possible for him to rearm for eight years? This onslaught would have 
swept across Europe like a hurricane. (.. .)? 

It was gradually becoming clear that the nations of Europe belonged together 
like a great family of nations. France, too, would come to realize this, and he 
hoped that England, too, would recognize this; it was to be hoped that it would 
not be too late. England had to realize that the only group of powers which had 
an interest in maintaining the British Empire was Europe and never America. 

10 

He [the Führer] did not belong to those who were ready to leave to circum- 
stances [der Umwelt] a very difficult task with which they had been confronted. 
The task of bringing together the European family had to be performed now. 
With modern military technology small nations could no longer exist indepen- 
dently. In a time when 600 km could be covered by an airplane in an hour, a great 
territorial integration of nations was necessary. In this sense the construction of a 
tremendous bulwark toward the east was the first requirement for the security of 
Europe. Since time immemorial Russia had pushed toward the west. Not only 
under Bolshevism, but as long as history had existed the east had threatened the 
west, no matter what regime had ruled in Russia. This the Finns knew too. 
Today Bolshevism had mobilized all of Asia against Europe. (. . .)!! 


18. Karl Megerle: ‘European themes’ prob. autumn 1941 


PA/AA NL Renthe-Fink 5/3. Themes, notes, press summaries, September 1939 — Octo- 
ber 1943 (5542 H/E 384406-535), here E 384410-12 (undated; not printed) 


7 Hitler declared that since 1454 Germany had lost 24 million lives in war and Britain only 
2.3 million, yet the latter had won a world empire. 

8 Here follow promises to Finland. 

9 Here follow remarks on Germany’s immediate military plans. Moscow and Leningrad 
were to be razed to the ground. No combination of forces could drive Germany out of 
Europe. 

10 If the US and therefore Japan entered the war it would still not affect final victory. 
References to Finland’s tasks; it should ‘strive for possession of the Kola Peninsula’. 

11 Witting was to tell Mannerheim that victory was certain, Germany was continuing to 
arm, and if the English landed they would be ‘tossed into the sea’. 
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Megerle, the official on the Foreign Minister’s staff in charge of information matters, 
developed a number of guidelines on ‘Europe’ in a memorandum, probably for Renthe- 
Fink. Cf. also docs. 14 and 24. 


EN 


(1) The unification of Europe, which was already showing itself to be an 
inevitable development in accordance with the iron laws of history, has been 
strengthened and accelerated as a result of the war imposed on Germany and Italy 
by the continent’s old enemy, England.! 

(2) The new Europe has received its baptism of fire on the Eastern battlefields: 
the new order has been consecrated by the testing of almost all European nations 
on the Eastern front against the common enemy of the West. 

(3) Germany and Italy, as the leading continental powers, regard it as a solemn 
duty to protect the other European nations in future against any attempt to 
disturb their peace. 

(4) The new order in Europe will largely remove the causes that have led to 
internal European wars in the past. The nations of Europe will no longer be one 
another’s enemies. The age of European particularism will be gone for ever. 

(5) In a peaceful Europe organized as a higher unity all European nations will 
find a rightful and worthy place. 

(6) Thanks to planned economic cooperation all the resources of Europe and 
its complementary African territory will be used to the full to satisfy the conti- 
nent’s vital needs. In a joint effort, backward economies will be developed so as 
to raise the living standards of the broad masses. 

(7) The new Europe will be tolerant in matters of religion and personal phi- 
losophy. It will permit each and everyone? [sic] 

(8) The alien invasion of Europe and the adulteration of its culture by aggres- 
sive Americanism will no longer be tolerated. Europe will belong to the Euro- 
peans alone, and its crowning glory will be to preserve and revive Western civ- 
ilization. 

(9) The idea of leadership, which will be the dominant conception of the new 
international life of Europe, is the negation of the imperialist methods of a 
bygone age: it signifies recognition of the confident cooperation of the indepen- 
dent smaller states in tackling the new communal tasks. 


19. Paul Otto Gustav Schmidt: record of conversation between 
Reich Marshal Göring and Marshal Pétain 3 December 1941 


ADAP, D, XIII, 2, pp. 744-54 (tr. DGFP, XIII, pp. 914-27) (Excerpts) 


1 A sentence was inserted here and then crossed out: ‘The new Europe has been born of 
the sufferings of war.’ 
2 Incomplete sentence, followed by three blank lines. 
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As German-French relations became increasingly strained after October 1941,! Pétain 
sought a meeting with Goring for the purpose of enlisting his good offices with Ribbentrop 
and Hitler. The meeting took place on 1 December; Darlan was also present. Goring 
rejected the terms of a note verbale from the French government but agreed to discuss it with 
Pétain and Darlan: in this connection he expressed views on France’s role in the new 


Europe. 


* 


(. . .) The important fact? was that the Führer had not sent the Reichsmarschall 
to this meeting in order to bar the way to collaboration. Marshal Pétain could see 
from the fact of this meeting that Germany was trying to reach a good under- 
standing with France and was moved by the desire to accord France a worthy 
place in the new Europe. The French people, who had created so much that was 
great and beautiful, did not need to be concerned that they would not be 
accorded the proper place in Europe. Naturally Germany would play the leading 
part in this new Europe; not so much because she would win the present war, but 
rather because of the basic power that emanated from a mass of over 100 million 
Germans who excelled in organizational talent, courage, and intelligence and 
were entirely unified as a nation through National Socialism. Europe was to take 
on a new appearance, that of a master, for it was clear that Europe with her 
ancient culture deserved a master’s role in the world. In this new Europe there 
would be no oppressed, enslaved or partitioned France. (...)’ 


20. Freiherr Ernst von Weizsacker: diary extracts 
Dec. 1939-Nov. 1941 


From L. E. Hill (ed.), Die Weizsäcker-Papiere 1933-1950, Frankfurt am Main-Ber- 
lin-Vienna, 1974 


+ 


Weizsäcker, State Secretary in the Foreign Ministry, included in his diary at different 
times passages of reflection on the general question of the future and unification of Europe. 
Some of the more typical of these are reproduced below. 


1 For the background cf. Jackel, Frankreich in Hitlers Europa, pp. 192 f.; Abetz, Das 
offene Problem, pp. 208 f. 

2 Earlier in the conversation Pétain had given some idea of his own conception of Europe, 
e.g.: ‘Pétain replied that he himself, as was known, was a very strong advocate of the 
idea of collaboration, but he did have to say that so far France had not been informed 
how she would fit into the new order of Europe. France was, so to speak, proceeding 
with closed eyes into the future. She wanted to know something more about the future 
organization of Europe and about the place to be occupied by her. To speak in military 
terms, if one attacked a position, one first had to define it well and then be clear about 
the means of attack. Just as in military matters, a plan was also necessary for a work of 
peace such as the development of the new Europe.’ 

3 Here follow concluding remarks about the French memorandum and a warning that 
France should have concrete ideas as to the defence of her colonial empire. 
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December 1939 (. . .) 

The last six weeks have certainly seen all manner of events which will hence- 
forth constitute a barrier between us and our adversaries; but in the last resort the 
word ‘peace’ will not be taboo on their side or on ours until genuine hostilities 
begin in the West. After that there can only be victory or defeat, with a peace 
settlement to match. The victor will take care that fighting does not break out 
again in a hurry; he is unlikely to put his trust in an era of peaceful coexistence 
under the control of a European areopagus, and will make sure that he is in a 
position to defend his victory by force if need be. There is no need to discuss 
what a victory of Britain and France would mean for us in such circum- 
stances. 

But what transformations would German victory bring about in Europe? The 
continent would be divided into German and Russian spheres of interest, with 
some attention to the needs of Italy, Spain and other smaller states. We would 
have to retain military control of the continental seaboard facing England. Apart 
from this we should treat France with moderation and bring her into closer 
economic relations with ourselves. Belgium and Holland, with their colonies, 
would be tied to us more closely and made to serve our interests. In this way 
England would be under permanent threat from Germany by sea and in the air. 
This, no doubt, is pretty much what the pax germanica would look like. 

Such a peace would in fact be a permanent state of war, bar the shooting. It 
would not be founded on common interests, equality of forces or any freely 
accepted legal basis. It would only be durable if the states involved saw their new 
master as their liberator from a former yoke, for instance as representing new and 
more progressive social ideas. We would have to take account of the ancient 
libertarian traditions of these states, which could only be overcome by a long 
period of German rule lasting for generations. Anyone who created such a sys- 
tem would present his successors with an extremely difficult problem of inter- 
national government. 

This being so, one must consider whether a quite different solution could not 
be found, by victorious Germany and defeated England agreeing on a division of 
spheres of interest between them. (.. .) 

23 May 1940 (...) 

It is equally interesting to consider how the Pan-German continent might be 
held together as an economic unit, but also politically and morally. What is the 
basic idea of this new Reich which is to replace the iron rule of armed force and 
hold the heterogeneous peoples together? Certainly it cannot be done simply by a 
‘consumer cooperative’. 

I frankly admit that I did not foresee this development. I always assumed that 
the exercise of force must be preceded by a revolution in men’s minds, as in the 
case of France’s Napoleonic wars or the peasant wars in Germany, if it were to be 
effective and permanent. As it is, my more evolutionary ideas, and those which 
have prevailed throughout the Foreign Ministry hitherto, are for the time being 
inapplicable. 

26 October 1940 

Our foreign policy at present consists of a concentration of European forces 
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against the Western democracies and the Western hemisphere in particular. In 
both camps the unity is still more apparent than real. In Europe it can at best be a 
douce violence holding the various parts together. Central and South America are 
certainly far from happy under US patronage, but no doubt they would like to 
see the Axis defeated. Ideological unity in Europe is confined to Germany, Italy 
and Spain: attempts are being made to extend it further, but in fact it is only 
imported in the baggage-train of our armies (. . .) 

17 November 1940 

It is being said that no order can be brought about in Europe unless Russia is 
first liquidated.’ Why should it not go on as our neighbour, stewing in its Bol- 
shevik torpor? (...) 

1 May 1941 (minute by Hewel) 

(. . .) It was time to consolidate Europe once and for all. The Latin race, which 
had been assuming an unduly powerful position, must be put back in its proper 
place. There must only be one European power, namely Germany. 

His plans for Berlin were to be seen in this connection. Only one city could be 
the centre of Europe - not Berlin, London and Paris, but Berlin alone. Therefore 
he would enlarge Berlin to be the mightiest and most beautiful city in the world. 
In that way it was sure to become Europe’s centre of gravity and thus its capital. 
Today it could not even stand up against Vienna, but that would be changed. 
Some people did not understand his grandiose plans, but the capital of Europe 
must be the most powerful city on earth, and it would then be a magnet such as 
its position as the centre of Europe required it to be. 

Hewel, Berlin, 1 May 1941 

23 November 1941 

The Anti-Comintern Pact ceremonies that begin in Berlin tomorrow are 
chiefly a matter of propaganda. It is noteworthy that some of those concerned 
(the Finns and Danes) showed hesitation even though they are in the fight against 
Russia. The Foreign Ministry cannot do much more for the cause at this time. 
The wind is blowing too keenly to permit of any real reorganization of Europe: 
the occupied territories are under too much pressure. 


21. Anton Adriaan Mussert: the Dutch state in the new Europe 
August 1942 


Offprint published with this title by N.E.N.A.S.U., Oudegracht 172-4, Utrecht, Post- 
bus 58 (the Dutch National Socialist publishing house). Library of the Institut fiir Welt- 
wirtschaft, Kiel University, shelf-mark B 30199. (Excerpt). 


In the course of a long speech Mussert, leader of the NSB (Dutch National Socialists), 


spoke of the role of the Netherlands in the new Europe.' The following passage reflected 
Hitler’s views. 


+ 


1 The speech is divided into sections: (1) Introduction, (2) European sense of community, 
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(...) 2. The European sense of community 

There have been times when the European peoples and nations lived together 
in a state of relative unity and solidarity. We have heard of the Roman Empire, 
which once comprised a large part of Europe; hundreds of years later came the 
empire of Charlemagne, and again after some centuries the heyday of the ‘Holy 
Roman Empire of the German Nation’. These large territories were not strictly 
organized on the nineteenth-century pattern, but were rather a conglomeration 
of peoples and states under petty princes and potentates, more or less closely 
bound together under a single powerful leader. Communications were too prim- 
itive to permit of any more significant links. The ruler spent half his time trav- 
elling about in order to preserve some degree of union: the most typical and 
tragic example was Charles V, the last sovereign of the medieval type. 

The discovery of new continents and the development of navigation caused the 
maritime peoples of Europe to look seaward and take less interest in European 
relations. Spain, Portugal, Holland, England and France went to sea and 
acquired colonies, and their attention was diverted more to overseas affairs. 

In the end practically the whole world that counted at that time was conquered 
and colonized by the West European nations. By then the peoples of Central 
Europe had got over their mutual quarrels and wars and were anxious to acquire 
colonies as well. They were too late, however: the other nations, led by England, 
had no wish to give up their possessions and saw the newcomers merely as 
inconvenient rivals. This state of affairs was one cause of the war of 1914-18. 

That war will be remembered in history hundreds of years hence as marking 
the end of the age that began in the 16th century. It was the Great War that so 
weakened Europe and strengthened the other continents, thus striking a deadly 
blow at Europe’s world hegemony. It is now clear that National Socialism and 
Fascism were historically necessary for the preservation of Europe. But for the 
leadership and creative power of these 20th-century movements, Europe would 
by now have been destroyed by Communism. It is the imperishable merit of 
Hitler and Mussolini to have saved Europe from destruction. It can clearly be 
seen that this mighty struggle is one involving the whole shape of continents. The 
time is past when small countries could choose between waging war and being 
so-called neutrals. Even the time when a large state fought on its own against 
another large state is past. Complexes of states and continents are welded 
together in blood and steel even as they fight one another. Only a continent that 
is highly developed industrially can wage a modern war requiring thousands of 


(3) Germanic cooperation, (4) the Germanic confederation, (5) the State and the Move- 
ment, (6) State, syndicate and regions, (7) the power of the State. Cf. also the collection 
of Mussert’s essays entitled Die Aufgabe der Niederlande im neuen Europa, with sec- 
tions entitled: (1) The Defeat of Britain and the Rise of Europe, (2) The Enemy 
Becomes an Ally, (3) New Life: South Africa becomes free, (4) The Indies preserved to 
us: Germany - Italy — Japan, (5) All Clear Ahead: the Netherlands in the new Europe; 
s.l.n.d. [1941]; Library of the Institut für Weltwirtschaft, Kiel University, shelfmark B 
27929. 

2 In the Introduction Mussert speaks of the idea of a Dutch ‘Reich’ and explains that the 
sense of the term has changed. 
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aircraft, tanks and guns and hundreds of warships. And it is still the iron law that 
those who cannot or will not defend themselves are doomed to destruction. 

In economics and communications too, the development is towards larger 
units. After centuries of separatism and decentralization there has again come a 
time when the European peoples are conscious of their need for solidarity. Either 
a united Europe must emerge from our present struggles or Europe will collapse 
in twenty, fifty or a hundred years’ time, when our continent is once again put to 
the test. Victory over the alliance of Asiatic communism with American capital- 
ism must be followed by the victory of peace in Europe itself, the organization of 
European peoples, their cooperation, mutual respect and consideration, so that 
the defence of Europe is seen as a common interest and a common duty. 

If we cannot achieve this peace, then all the hundreds of thousands who have 
sacrificed their young lives in battle in these last years will not have saved Europe 
but only put off the day of its destruction. 

3. Germanic cooperation 

The strongest part of Europe will undoubtedly consist of the federation of 
Germanic peoples, which must in a relatively short time increase its population to 
150 million if it is to hope to maintain its position in the future. 

It can be said without exaggeration that the whole future of Europe depends on 
peace among the Germanic peoples, their will to cooperate and their readiness to 
subordinate the interests of the individual to those of the community. How is this 
to be achieved? 

Here we should do well to cast our eyes across the ocean and recall that, in an 
area much larger than the whole of Europe, there has come into being the United 
States of North America. Will there be a United States of Europe? No one can 
tell. But we as National Socialists can say that in any case there must first be a 
union of all who are of the same blood, the community of Germanic peoples 
expressed in a political form. We of the NSB perceived this long ago: time and 
again before the war we gave expression to this idea by our solidarity and by 
pressing for cooperation between the German and the Dutch people. Since the 
war we have done so in a more concrete way by expressing the hope and expec- 
tation that there will be a confederation of all Germanic peoples of the European 
continent. This confederation is the only proper way to bring about cooperation 
among the Germanic peoples. It is to this that our efforts should be directed. 

The Americans have introduced the term ‘Western hemisphere’ to denote their 
Lebensraum, in which they include not only the whole of North and South 
America but also the Philippines, the Dutch East Indies, Greenland, Iceland, 
part of Africa and so on. These are the people who continue to upbraid Germany 
for coining the term ‘Lebensraum’, albeit in a much more restricted sense. 

The Germanic federation will also need a Lebensraum of its own. In the first 
place this will of course comprise the homelands of the German and Dutch 
peoples, the Swedes, Norwegians and Danes. Then there will be the North Sea 
and the Baltic as internal seas, and no doubt also the great Eastern area extending 
from the present boundary of German population to the eastern frontier of the 
future Europe, on which our continent will then have to be defended. 

What will this Germanic Lebensraum be called? Voices are heard both here 
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and in German National Socialist circles in favour of calling it as a whole the 
‘Greater German Reich’ or simply ‘the Reich’. We inevitably think back 
hundreds of years to the one-time ‘Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation’, 
but this serves mainly as an example of how things ought not to be. Certainly we 
National Socialists do not wish to see Rome as the capital of the future German 
Reich. 

No one need object to the term ‘Germanic Reich’ as an expression for the 
Germanic Lebensraum (. . H 

I believe it is not impossible that a time will come when the Germanic peoples 
will solemnly agree, each for itself, to renounce the term ‘Reich’, so that there 
will not be a Great German, a Dutch or a Scandinavian Reich but only states with 
these names, which would then combine to form a Germanic federation. This 
renunciation would permit the use of a new term, that of the ‘Germanic Reich’ 
comprising the Germanic Lebensraum. The signal for this would have to be given 
by the man whose destiny it is to appear as the Germanic leader — not only by 
reason of his genius and leading role in the salvation of Europe from Communist 
destruction, but because of the clear predestination shown by the fact that Adolf 
Hitler, who was an Austrian national by birth, lost that nationality by enlisting in 
the Bavarian army in 1914; thereafter he was stateless for many years, during 
which he was the Germanic leader and nothing else. (. . .)* 

Let us then set our sights on the creation of the Germanic confederation, the 
political expression of the cooperation of the Germanic peoples in their Lebens- 
raum, which perhaps can one day be called ‘the Germanic Reich’ without arous- 
ing opposition or confusion. The enemies of this common destiny are those who 
fish in troubled waters, the weak and the crafty, the imperialists and separatists. 
Grouped around the black and red flag that was hoisted in December 1931 and 
has since been the symbol of National Socialism in the Netherlands, like honest 
and determined compaigners who know our enemy and keep our eyes upon him, 
we continue to devote ourselves conscientiously to the great task of reconcilia- 
tion among peoples of Germanic blood. 

4. The Germanic confederation 

The Germanic confederation must thus be the political form of cooperation 
among the Germanic peoples for the preservation of their common interests. The 
first of these is the collective defence of Europe, and next comes the promotion of 
the common welfare. The thousands of members of the movement serving in the 
Waffen-SS, the Legion and the NSKK, the intelligence and medical services, will 
be remembered in history for the fact that they formed the nucleus of the new 
Netherlands army, whose existence can only be justified as a part of the future 
Germanic army. (...) 


3 Here follow remarks on the German use of the term ‘Reich’, esp. by E. R. Huber and 
W. Stuckart. 

4 Here follow remarks on the anti-European policies of France and Britain, historically 
opposed to those of Holland. Next come observations on the ‘Germanic’ states and 
peoples of Europe and arguments for German predominance. 

5 Here follow remarks on the future military and security tasks confronting the Nether- 
lands and an attack on the capitalist economic system, which must be abolished. 
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Economic cooperation in the Germanic union and beyond that in a European 
union naturally presupposes that national development is not allowed to serve 
egoistic purposes at the expense of general ones. Activity will be encouraged as 
far as possible and restricted only at the point where it would prejudice efficient 
order in the service of the general good. At present, of course, we are a long way 
from this goal, but we must not let this destroy our confidence in a National 
Socialist future. 

The third important aspect of Germanic cooperation is the vast problem of 
European Lebensraum in the East. Between the present home of the German 
people and the frontier that will have to be guarded one day lies an area which 
forms a large proportion of Europe as a whole, and which is today occupied by a 
mixed population of many millions. These areas must in future belong to the 
Germanic Lebensraum. They offer great opportunities. We must go to work 
there in the sweat of our brow, just as we Dutch did for centuries in the Indies. 
What can be achieved there may be seen by looking at what the Dutch people did 
in Java and Sumatra, the model colonies of the world. (. . .)® 

That is how I see the new Europe coming about: that is how I see Germanic 
cooperation, the necessity of a Germanic confederation and the settlement of 
Germanic affairs. Naturally the above is only a brief summary of what the new 
European order may look like. It is, however, the necessary condition of any 
useful discussion of the new Netherlands state which must take the place of the 
democratic regime that collapsed in four and a half days in May 1940. This state 
must fit into the new Europe that is coming to birth, and therefore our ideas 
about that Europe must be given some kind of shape before we can talk about the 
new Netherlands state. (. . H 


22. Baldur von Schirach: speech on the occasion of the European 
Youth Congress in Vienna 14 September 1942 


Archiv der Gegenwart, 15 September 1942, p. 5633 (excerpt). 


D 


On the occasion of the European Youth Congress Baldur von Schirach,' Reich Youth 
Leader of the NSDAP and Gauleiter of Vienna, delivered a keynote speech in which he 
referred to the youth of 1914 and the development of the youth movement after 1918. In this 
connection he also spoke of the Jewish problem in the New Europe. 


>» 


6 Here follow references to Dutch willingness to cooperate in future economic recon- 
struction. 

7 The concluding sections 5-7 contain remarks about the state’s relations with the 
churches and with society, and political organization in the Netherlands. 

Mussert’s relations with Nazism, the SS and the idea of the ‘Germanic Reich’ are 
reflected in numerous documents in De SS en Nederland. Documenten uit SS-Archieven 
1939-1945, The Hague, 1976; in the present context, cf. esp. pp. 1023 and 1082 ff. 

1 Cf. Baldur von Schirach, Ich glaubte an Hitler, Gütersloh, 1967. 
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The song that once filled the valleys of Provence and is to this day a triumphal 
song of Europe and its civilized peoples — the song of the troubadours as an 
expression of those higher feelings that distinguish us from Jews and jazz-playing 
American negroes — is something that people of Jewish mentality never can 
understand. Its whole ethos is foreign to the Jew. The ancient world, all that 
Greece and Rome mean to us, the Italian Renaissance, German classics and 
classicism — all this is so contrary to Jewish sensibility that we may confidently 
say among ourselves: every singly Jew who is active in Europe is a danger to 
European culture. It I am blamed because I have again and again driven tens of 
thousands of Jews into the eastern ghetto, away from this city which was once 
the metropolis of European Jewry, I can only reply that by so doing I believe I 
have made an active contribution to European culture.? 


23. Vidkun Quisling: Norway and the Germanic task in Europe 
25 September 1942 


Zeitschrift fur Politik, vol. 32, December 1942, No. 12, pp. 787-804 (excerpts) 


= 


A programme speech on the occasion of the 8th Congress of the Nasjonal Samling in Oslo, 
25-7 September 1942, at which the regime gave an account of its record of government since 
the transfer of power in 1940. The first part of the speech dealt with Norway’s role in Europe, 
while the second discussed internal problems of the party and of Norwegian politics. For 
bibliography cf. doc. 10, n. 3. 


EI 


(. . .) If Germany and her allies were to succumb to Bolshevism, no victory by 
the British and Americans over Germany could save Europe from being com- 


2 The perversion of the ‘European’ idea is further expressed in the following passage: ‘If 
someone says to me, “How can you banish Herr Israel Lowenstein to the Eastern 
ghetto? - it is a frightful punishment for a man who has bought more than a hundred 
German books and is therefore to be considered a disseminator of culture,” I can only 
reply that for me it would be no punishment if I were banished from a foreign land so as 
to live elsewhere with other Germans in a purely German community. I would do all I 
could to get on a transport that would take me, a German, to live with my German 
brothers. Can you imagine an Italian, a Hungarian, a Rumanian, a Finn, a Slovak or a 
Croat feeling any differently? Do we not all — and I mean all the nationalities that have 
done us the honour to meet here today — have such a strong sense of belonging to our 
own national community that we would regard it as an honourable duty to share the 
fortunes and misfortunes of the rest of our nation, even if it meant saying goodbye to a 
factory or a lawyer’s office that belonged to us in some foreign country? We, you see, 
are conditioned by our national character, but the Jew is international.’ 

1 From the Introduction: ‘Party comrades! I do not intend today to describe the history 
of the events and achievements of the two long, busy years that have elapsed since the 
Nasjonal Samling took over power on 25 September 1940. Instead, I shall turn at once 
to the present situation.’ 
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pletely broken up, Bolshevized and destroyed. Whether Bolshevism or England 
is victorious, as far as human foresight goes the only result can be a final victory 
of Bolshevism in Europe, though it would come about differently in the two 
cases. Only a German victory can save Europe. L. H 

This is not merely a war to break the power of Jewry and Bolshevism, capi- 
talism and Communism. This struggle between two worlds has a deeper mean- 
ing: it is a fight for a new order in Europe and in the world. 

About 400 years ago the unity of Europe and the civilized world of those days 
was broken up by the Reformation and what we call the modern age, with the 
emergence of strong, independent national states with their own characteristics. 
Today we are certainly faced with the transition to a new age in which Europe is 
preparing itself for unity in the political, economic and military fields. 

This development is nothing new. As with all profound historical processes, it 
had to begin with some unsuccessful attempts before finally achieving its aim. 

Napoleon’s battles were an attempt of this kind, to create a united Europe that 
could stand up to England and Russia. The dancing Congress of Vienna with its 
‘Holy Alliance’ was a much less successful counter-attempt to forge a different 
kind of European union. 

Kaiser William II tried in vain to unite Germany, Russia and France in an 
alliance that would afterwards have been joined by the other continental 
powers. 

A third failure was that of Briand in France to create a European alliance 
within the so-called League of Nations. We need waste no words on Couden- 
hove-Kalergi with his utopian ideas of Pan-Europe. 

Today we are in a better situation, not only because the time is ripe to put an 
end to Britain’s traditional ‘divide and rule’ policy in our continent. Union has 
become an urgent necessity for all European peoples if they are not either to be 
overrun by Bolshevism and the ever-stronger Russian monster, or allow the new 
world and the Anglo-Saxons to condemn them to the fate that ancient Hellas 
suffered under Roman imperialism. (...)° 

What security is there now for future generations against this ceaselessly swell- 
ing tide of humanity, if the European states continue to play a lone hand, each for 
itself, or if they constantly form hostile groups and thus continue to be an easy 
prey to the Americans, Britons and Jews with their ‘divide and conquer’ policy of 
exploitation? 

The situation today, when a strong and victorious Germany under a God- 
given statesman and leader, holding the necessary power in the European area, 
wields the combined force of the European peoples — this situation provides not 
only a unique opportunity but also probably the last chance to settle the fateful 
question whether Europe shall live or die. 


2 Here follow remarks on the consequences of a Bolshevik victory, which would be 
especially grave for Norway and might involve losing the northern part of the country. 
Participation in Germany’s fight against the Soviet Union was therefore a vital interest 
of the nation, and also a way of restoring its honour. In addition, however, the future of 
the ‘Germanic community’ and of Europe was at stake. 

3 Here follow figures of Russia’s population. 
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If the European states do not take this opportunity to show skill, energy and 
mutual understanding in the creation of a new Europe, they will be confronting a 
dangerous future in between two monsters whose strength is increasing. (. . .)* 

If Europe is to maintain its place in the competition that will prevail after the 
war, it must unite and secure the necessary access to raw materials from Africa 
and the East. In this National Socialist new order the whole economy must be 
welded into a unity in which money is not an end but a means: otherwise there 
will again be a danger of violation by capitalist usurers or by the class struggle and 
trade union domination. 

These economic questions likewise cry out for solution on a European 
basis. 

There is no opposition whatever between such European economic coopera- 
tion and National Socialism. This form of socialism aims to weld the whole 
economy of a country into a strong national economic unity, and once that is 
achieved there will be healthy and perfectly natural cooperation among the peo- 
ples of the European economic sphere. 

We live in a historic age in which world powers have come into being and 
conflict with one another. Europe must summon up its forces and guard what it 
treasures, if it does not want to be torn to pieces in this conflict. 

We must create a Europe that does not squander its blood and strength in 
internecine conflict, but forms a compact unity. In this way it will become richer, 
stronger and more civilized and will recover its old place in the world. 

But the reorganization of Europe depends on creating a single European will, 
whose uniting force can only spring from a shared political philosophy, for this is 
the way in which historic peoples have almost always been held together. The 
philosophy that unites us is that of National Socialism and the new systems allied 
with it. 

Again, Europe can only unite under the protection of a leading power, and this 
can only be the Great German Reich which lies at the centre of Europe. As 
Piedmont once united Italy and Prussia the German Reich, so Germany must 
become the nucleus of the new order in Europe: it must drive England and Russia 
out of Europe in the same way as Piedmont and Prussia drove out Austria. If 
Germany is to guarantee the unity and peace of Europe in the long term it must 
rely on the superior strength of a Germanic confederation, the form of which can 
serve as a model for cooperation with the other European states. 

In this connection the following is especially important. 

If Europe and especially the Germanic states are to stand up against Russia in 
the long run, that is if they are to retain any position at all, there must not only be 
a union but also active Germanic participation in a joint effort to clear and 
reorganize the Russian territories. Only the Germanic race can solve the Russian 
problem, but the task is so tremendous that it requires the cooperation of all 
Germanic peoples, not least those of Scandinavia, who founded the Russian state 
in the first place. 


4 Remarks on the ‘dethroning’ of Europe after the First World War. 
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The lofty aim of reorganizing Europe can only be achieved by a steadfast union 
of Germanic peoples. 

This is quite natural in itself, for the Germanic peoples are the only ones in 
Europe who are akin to one another by blood and civilization. By virtue of their 
geographical position they are also the strongest and firmest bloc that can be 
formed in Europe. This, together with the German-Italian axis, is the only pos- 
sible firm foundation on which the new Europe can be built. 

Such a union would also strengthen Norway’s position in Europe and in the 
world and would afford our country the richest opportunities of using our skills 
and resources. The need to create such a Germanic community therefore answers 
to Norwegian interests as well as others. We must be good Norwegians, good 
members of the Germanic race and good Europeans. These things are not only 
compatible, but are essential conditions one of another. (. . .)} 

Some outlines of the new European community of peoples are coming into 
view. Europe today is an enlarged economic sphere in which planning principles 
are largely applied both to the war economy and to civilian supplies. The Euro- 
pean forces fighting against the Bolsheviks in Russia and the Caucasus and against 
the British in North Africa are to a substantial extent under joint command. 

In the same way we have recently seen the young people of Europe, who are 
Europe’s future, joining to form a European Youth League in which fourteen 
countries are represented. Earlier still, a European press union was formed. 
Other associations of this kind are already projected, including a European 
sports association, a postal and telegraphic union and so on. 

Thus the new Europe is already taking shape. But no one can say anything 
about its final form as long as the war still rages unabated. The same is true of the 
Germanic confederation, which is developing slowly but inevitably from the 
National Socialist movements of the different Germanic countries. (. . .)f 

In due course the Germanic union will be a fact, and then Norway will take its 
free and honourable place in the new Europe. Moreover, many circumstances 
combine to make our country an especially valuable member of the new Europe 
and an important force in developing Germanic cooperation.” Germany, the 


5 Here a reference to the decision at the Party congress of 27 June 1936 to promote the 
union of all Germanic peoples. 
6 Ideas about Norway’s future political status should be deferred until victory was 
achieved. 
A statement by Hitler which seemed to confirm these hopes was made in the context of 
Nazi endeavours to allay the anxieties of the ‘small states’ of Europe (cf. doc. 32). 
Terboven, the Reich Commissioner for Norway, reported Hitler’s statement on 26 
September 1943 as follows: ‘It is the Fiihrer’s unalterable intention, when this fateful 
conflict has been victoriously concluded, to allow a national and socialist Norway to 
arise in freedom and independence, so that it may perform those functions on the higher 
plane of a European community which are necessary to guarantee the security of 
Europe for all time, for the community alone can and will be the responsible agent and 
guarantor of such security.” ADAP, E, VI, doc. No. 353, p. 595. 
The following writings by Quisling should be mentioned in this context: Nationaler 
Verfall und nationale Wiedererhebung (National Decline and Recovery) and Der 


N 
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leading power in the reconstruction of Europe, shares this view, and it is there- 
fore all the more incumbent on the Nasjonal Samling to educate the Norwegian 
people to take a conscious, active part in furthering the new community of 
nations and especially of the Germanic peoples. (. . 2 

In this fashion Norway will not only become great and free but will provide 
the firm axis for a Germanic union in the new Europe to which the other Ger- 
manic states of the North can attach themselves if they so desire. That is our path 
leading to Nordic cooperation, a secure position for Norway and the protection 
of its opportunities for development. (.. .)? 


24. Joseph Goebbels: the new Europe 4 October 1942 
Das Reich, 1942, No. 40, p. 1. 


Goebbels, the Reich Minister for Public Enlightenment and Propaganda, developed in 
this leading article some principles for the reorganization of Europe, and warned the ‘small 
states” that they would do ill to obstruct the movement or stand aloof from it. 


(. . .) The nations outside our continent have begun to think in terms of space- 
politics. More and more they are joining to form broad associations on a basis of 
economic, linguistic or cultural policy. In this way they are achieving a concen- 
tration of forces which far exceeds anything we Europeans can put up against it. 
Our continent is old and rich in history and tradition; its restless creativity and 
the highly fruitful tensions which sometimes result are an inseparable part of 
human life, but as far as political aims are concerned it is helplessly inferior to 
rival continents. If Europe cannot find a way out of this dilemma its traditional 
superiority will prove its downfall. Our internal conflicts deprive us of the pol- 


nationale Durchbruch (The National Breakthrough), Library of the Institut fiir Welt- 
wirtschaft, Kiel University, shelf-marks A 20027 and D 5271. Quisling’s anti-Bolshe- 
vism was based on personal experience: cf. his Russland und wir, Oslo, 1941. 

8 Ibsen, Björnson and Knut Hamsun are here appealed to in favour of the Germanic idea 
and that of union. 

9 The concluding section deals with internal Norwegian problems. 

1 As the military situation deteriorated in the autumn and winter of 1942, Ribbentrop and 
Goebbels in particular began to consider ways of relaxing German control of the small 
occupied countries and thus inducing them to cooperate more willingly with the Reich. 
Discussion within the Party went on until the summer of 1943 (cf. doc. 30). The Italians 
suggested a ‘declaration on Europe’ guaranteeing the territorial integrity of the small 
countries (doc. 18), but this was rejected by Ribbentrop and Hitler (doc. 33, notes 3, 4 
and 7). Goebbels’s article can be regarded as the first of a series of efforts which 
culminated in the draft of a European confederation (doc. 33). 

2 Goebbels began by arguing that neither Britain, the US nor Russia had ever in history 
done anything to favour Europe. 
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itical and economic vitality on a territorial basis which would enable us to main- 
tain our position successfully for a century to come. 

It is not as if we objected to other continents developing this type of cooper- 
ation. On the contrary, we regard it as the pre- requisite for a clear and precise 
recognition of the essential nature of the different continents and an equitable 
balance of mutual interests. There is hardly a nation in Europe that has not made 
a valuable contribution to the development and history of our continent. Much as 
this fact is to be respected in itself, it is equally clear that coordination of the 
efforts of individual nations in the political sphere is only possible if one group of 
powers assumes the leadership. Experience since the end of the First World War, 
and the experience of history in general, show that an association of groups of 
nations, so that their common interests can be represented by a single voice, can 
only come about under the leadership of one power which is stronger than the 
others, which has proved the fact in battle and whose claim is recognized by all 
the others. It may be regrettable, but it is the case that only a war can soften up 
rigid attitudes and prejudices in the way that is necessary for a new politico- 
national community to emerge. 

In our case at least, there can be no question of seeing this process as a violation 
of rights. The new Europe of the future will certainly bring more advantages than 
disadvantages to those who belong to it and benefit from it. In return for rela- 
tively small concessions to the new order, the peoples and states concerned will 
enjoy an economic and social security that they could otherwise not hope for in 
the time of storms and upheaval that still lies ahead.’ 


25. Adolf Hitler: decree 4 November 1942 
ADAP, E, IV, pp. 222-4 (excerpt) 


> 


At the request of the Foreign Ministry! Hitler laid down that that Ministry should in 
future bear sole responsibility for the development of German foreign policy. At the same 
time he emphatically rejected moves of a ‘European’ character. 


In the conduct of interstate relations by Party offices it must never be forgotten 
that the basic principles and insights of the National Socialist philosophy spring 


3 Here followed polemical and threatening remarks about the anti-European attitude of 
‘outdated’ social strata in many neutral European states. Germany had never ‘black- 
mailed’ a neutral country into taking part in the reconstruction of Europe. ‘We only 
intervene when the state in question abandons its neutrality and sides with our enem- 
ies.” 

1 Cf. ADAP, E, III, pp. 488-90: memorandum by Under-Secretary of State Luther com- 
plaining of interference by Party offices and the SS, especially Himmler. The present 
decree was the effect of a similar complaint to Hitler by the Foreign Ministry. The latter 
was satisfied with the result: cf. ADAP, E, IV, p. 224, doc. 124, n. 4 
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from the essence of German blood and can therefore not be applied to alien 
peoples. The coexistence of nations requires on either side a tactful respect for 
their natural qualities. The NSDAP and its organizations have therefore no call to 
perform a European or worldwide mission. 

The field of foreign policy is not suited to experiments and personal endea- 
vours. The contracting of interstate relationships must be governed only by 
practical considerations within the framework of German foreign policy as a 
whole. Above all in wartime, the only permissible initiatives in foreign affairs or 
interstate relations are those which, by the strictest criteria, are important to the 
war effort and help to ensure victory. 

(1) The planning, preparation and execution of demonstrations of a European 
or international kind, such as congresses, assemblies, the founding of associa- 
tions etc., must cease. If, however, there should be any need for such activities, 
their planning and mode of execution are subject to the prior express consent of 
the Foreign Ministry. The competence of the Reich propaganda leader and Min- 
ister for Public Enlightenment and Propaganda as regards manifestations on 
home territory? is unaffected by this order (...)?. 


26. Anton Reithinger: Europe’s economic strength on a basis of 
planned cooperation 13 November 1942 


Printed in Zeitschrift für Politik, vol. 33, March 1943, No. 3, pp. 141-53 (excerpts) 
Anton Reithinger, b. 1898, head of the Economic Department of IG Farben, Berlin. 


In a lecture forming part of the foreigners’ course on the ‘New Order’, organized by the 
Auslandswissenschaftliches Institut, Reithinger pointed out that owing to the unfortunate 
history of Europe in past decades its economic potential had not been used as fully as would 
otherwise have been possible. He compared Europe’s resources with those of America and 
Asia and warned against overestimating the extra-European areas. 


2 Marginal note by Weizsacker: ‘Of what kind?’ 

3 The decree continues: ‘(2) The appointment of agents or representatives of NSDAP 
offices to foreign countries, no matter in what form, is forbidden. Representatives 
already so appointed are to be withdrawn at once and their offices closed down, unless 
special arrangements are made in particular cases between the Party Chancellery and the 
Foreign Ministry. The functions of the former representatives must on no account be 
continued in a different form or by the country sections of the Auslandsorganisation 
[the Party agency responsible for supervising Germans abroad]. (3) Apart from purely 
private relations, all contacts between Party offices in Germany itself and foreign autho- 
rities, offices and leading foreign personalities are in principle subject to the consent of 
the Foreign Ministry.’ This decree, however, remained a dead letter: within a few weeks 
the Party offices resumed their activity. Cf. doc. 30 and J. Ackermann, Heinrich 
Himmler als Ideologe, Göttingen, 1970, pp. 186-94. 
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(.. .) As I have pointed out, since the end of the last world war there has been a 
marked economic disintegration, especially of the countries on the periphery of 
our continent. The inclusion of these areas in a Europe-wide economy is there- 
fore bound to involve special difficulties. Even a reorganization under the stress 
of war and blockade cannot ignore these structural differences between European 
regions, which can only be overcome gradually and as a result of severe crises of 
adaptation. The complex of regional economies that we inherited from the pol- 
itical and economic system of the past was diametrically opposed to the needs and 
purpose of an independent economy on a European scale. The political and 
worldwide economic forces of capitalism, which especially since the end of the 
last world war affected our continent from a centre outside Europe, worked in 
favour of a centrifugal development of the European regions, whereby each of 
them was primarily linked with overseas territories. By contrast the new Euro- 
pean order must be centripetal, i.e. the European countries must be more closely 
linked with one another economically. This means something quite different for 
the overall economic policy of the enlarged European sphere and the economic 
policies of its separate regions. The best preconditions for a greater European 
economic sphere are afforded by central and south-eastern Europe, as the whole 
economic activity of these areas has in the past been most strongly oriented 
towards Europe. The position is quite different in the north, where economic 
relations with Britain and America were much closer before the war than with the 
European mainland. Not only did the Scandinavian countries carry on half their 
trade with Britain and overseas countries, but financially too their credit balance 
with these areas served to cover their debit balance with the mainland. Hence the 
inclusion of northern Europe in a single greater European sphere will involve 
major structural changes and a transitional period of crisis. More complicated 
still is the situation of western Europe, which also carried on about half its trade 
before the war with colonial territories outside Europe. As western Europe had a 
passive trade balance with all countries and financed its import surpluses by 
means of the return on capital invested in the overseas colonies, which must 
today for the most part be considered lost, it will be particularly difficult to 
integrate this region into a continental European economy when the chief basis of 
its former economic system no longer exists. 

It would take us too far to examine in detail these conditions, which differ for 
each European region as regards both the economics of production and finance. I 
will only note here that a sound measure of reorganization clearly cannot ignore 
these facts, but must take account of them for both practical and political reasons. 
But from the idea which I have given of the scale of the problem it will no doubt 
be clear that both in agriculture and in industry, and to a less extent in raw 
material production, Europe’s potential economic strength and consequent social 
welfare could be much greater under a cooperative system embracing a wide area 
than it has hitherto been on a fragmented basis. What is true of agriculture and 
industry is naturally also true of foreign trade and finance, which are only a 
reflection of the economics of production and consumption. This is best shown 
by the fact that Germany’s foreign trade in wartime in Europe alone is larger than 
her trade with the whole world before the war. 
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One thing should, however, be clearly remembered from the facts and figures 
I have given: by far Europe’s greatest wealth lies in its manpower. Other conti- 
nents may have more fertile land and greater natural supplies of raw materials, 
but in Europe we have the inheritance of centuries of achievement, the biological 
strength and intellectual basis of a vast sum of knowledge, technical experience 
and creative energy. If these resources are not dissipated in petty local rivalries 
but are developed according to plan in a cooperative community, they are suffi- 
cient to maintain in future Europe’s special position in the world or to restore it 
in so far as it was lost in the First World War. The brains and industry of 400 
million Europeans are our most important raw material and our chief economic 
potential, and the correct use of these resources is by far our greatest economic 
problem. Since the human material in Europe does not present itself as an amor- 
phous mass but is distributed among centuries-old national communities, the 
cardinal problem of the new Europe is the political management of these com- 
munities and the planned development of their economic potential. I believe you 
will agree with me when I say that this development cannot be brought about by 
force but only by the persuasiveness of new ideas. Military power is a necessary 
precondition and affords the external safeguard for peaceful development, but 
that development itself must spring from the living force of ideas, which provide 
its motive force and ultimate guarantee. I myself am convinced that in the long 
run the new order can only be built on the basis of what the last century has 
shown to be the strongest formative influence in history, namely the develop- 
ment of a human community instead of the links of capitalism and financial 
dependence. It could be built so as to pursue the objective which answers to the 
basic feeling of our century, viz. that the principle of social welfare should be 
transferred from the internal plane to the level of the future European commu- 
nity. There can be no doubt that the benefits of Europe-wide cooperation, thus 
understood, would in the end conduce to the material and cultural wellbeing of 
all the peoples of Europe. 


27. Werner Daitz: Genuine and spurious continental spheres. 
Laws of Lebensraum second half of 1942 


Zeitschrift für völkische Verfassung und Verwaltung: Reich, Volksordnung, Lebens- 
raum, vol. 2, 1942, pp. 75-96; also W. Daitz, Der Weg zur Volkswirtschaft. Grossraum- 
wirtschaft und Grossraumpolitik, ed. by Zentralforschungsinstitut fiir nationale Wirt- 
schaftsordnung und Grossraumwirtschaft, Dresden, 19432, Part III, pp. 11-29. 


* 
The Grossraum theorist Daitz! compared the idea of a new order in Europe with the 
concept and principle of Lebensraum. 


+ 


1 For Daitz’s life and works see the laudation printed in W. Daitz, Der Weg zur Volks- 
wirtschaft, pp. 6-10. 
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(. . .) Since European life can no longer find a home in remote and alien parts of 
the earth (North and South America, Australia etc.), where immigrants from 
Europe have progressively lost their true characteristics, it has reverted to its 
natural European setting and once again found its natural centre of gravity in the 
heart of Europe. The ideologies of a world economy, democracy and parliamen- 
tarianism, invented by Britain during the past century to justify and prolong this 
unnatural form of European life, are losing ground and disappearing along with 
the equally unnatural phenomenon of British hegemony. It simply is not possible 
in the long run to control the European Lebensraum from the British Isles, a 
position on the verge of Europe: it can only be controlled and given its proper 
form from the biological centre of the continent. This restoration of a proper 
balance in Europe revived the old tensions between living space and political 
space, which again were exacerbated by the fact that the most active elements of 
the national groups could no longer emigrate, because the overseas territories had 
become independent (thanks to the transformation of the Europeans already 
settled there) and had put a stop to the further influx of Europeans. Conse- 
quently these elements now press for a reorganization of the European space — 
which had declined into a merely geographical notion — on the basis of natural 
laws, so that it may again become a true enlarged Lebensraum of the European 
family of nations and therefore a genuine Grossraum. 

Just as a lost national community and its national living space can only be 
recovered by compatriots acting as individuals, so the natural community of a 
family of nations and its extended living space can only be recovered by the 
individual nationalities. 

For these reasons, in the first phase of the European revolution of 1914-18 the 
idea of peoples and their living space /Volkstum, völkischer Lebensraum] should 
have been recognized as primary and as superior to the idea of the territorial state 
[Staatsraum]. But the ‘victors’ of 1918 completely failed to recognize this, as is 
shown by the botch they made of Versailles and the associated treaties, which 
increased the number of territorial units, violating the Lebensraum of peoples 
more grievously than before and thus bringing the conflict between Staatsraum 
and Lebensraum to its highest pitch. The tension was at last relieved by the 
revolutionary explosion of National Socialism and Fascism, when Adolf Hitler 
set an example to all the nations of Europe by proclaiming the sovereign rights of 
Volkstum and its living space in opposition to the state and its territorial preten- 
sions. National socialism is in reality only the German, national accomplishment 
of the European revolution, which latter confers on Germans not only a new 
ethnic /vôlkisch] but also a new European identity. The same thing was achieved 
in Italy by Fascism in terms of the Roman life-style, and in Spain by the Falange. 
In the same way all the other European peoples who want to preserve their 
existence must conform their way of life and their legal and territorial systems to 
a new ethnic and European pattern on the lines of either the Germanic life-style 


2 (Daitz’s note). Cf. Werner Daitz, ‘Nordische und mittelmeerländische Geisteshaltung, 
die Fundamente Europas’, in the yearbook Der Wagen 1937, pub. by H. G. Ratgens, 
Liibeck. 
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of the Northern and Baltic area or the Roman life-style of the Mediterranean 
basin. The same is true of the East European peoples, those of the Russian 
territory who are now to be reintegrated into the European Lebensraum. They 
too must now adopt a new ethnic and European attitude in accordance with the 
East European life-style as dictated by geography and race, involved as they are 
in the second part of the European revolution and the recovery of the whole 
Lebensraum of the European family of peoples.’ By using this concept of a 
‘family of peoples’ the Führer has avoided all the hair-splitting and ambiguity of 
professional ethnologists and has once again based his policy on a sound appre- 
hension of biological and political realities.* (. . .) 

Once the new principle announced by the Führer, that race [Volkstum] and 
Lebensraum are supreme and inalienable values, is accepted by the whole Euro- 
pean family of nations and finds expression in a new conception of law and a new 
legislation, states will be able to waive the exercise of many rights of sovereignty, 
as civil wars within the European family for the defence of Lebensraume will be 
largely unnecessary and consequently outlawed. This again will for the first time 
provide a foundation for disarmament within Europe, though naturally the 
whole European Lebensraum will still have to be defended against outside attack. 
(..) 

I have already pointed out that the watchword ‘Europe for the Europeans” 
signifies a new morality within the European family of nations and that there 
derives from it a new economic precept, which I expressed in the form: ‘Europe’s 
needs must in the first place be met from Europe itself, and only afterwards from 
overseas.’ I also observed that this new morality within the European family of 
nations and its Grossraum must likewise presuppose, or bring about, an attitude 
of mutual preference among the nations of Europe as far as political and cultural 
matters are concerned. The common interests of Europe take precedence over the 
selfish interests of nations. 

National Socialism proclaims as a basic moral principle that the general good is 
more important than selfish interests, and it is likewise true as a basic maxim in 
the life of the European family of nations that the common interests of Europe 
are more important than the selfish interestes of nations. This means that in the 


3 (Daitz’s note). Cf. Werner Daitz, ‘Osteuropa, Lebensstil und Agrarverfassung’, in 
Mitteilungsblatt der Gesellschaft für europäische Wirtschaftsplanung und Grossraum- 
wirtschaft, 1941, No. 7/9. 

4 The author argues in an opening passage that the present ‘world revolution’ first found 
expression in the war of 1914-18, but at that time the principle of Lebensraum failed to 
prevail over ‘Staatsraum’. In a later portion of the text, not printed, he expounds the 
‘basic laws’ of Lebensraum as they are determined by ‘biological substance’. The prin- 
ciple of Lebensraum, he contends, is superior to all others. 

5 Remarks on the principle of ‘genuine Grossraum’, which coincides with Lebensraum. 
The author distinguishes six ‘genuine Grossraume, the Lebensräume of six families of 
nations /Vélkerfamilien]’ (p. 85). 

6 (Daitz’s note). Cf. Werner Daitz, ‘Die alte Stadtenhanse und der kontinental-euro- 
päische Wirtschaftskreislauf’ in Der Weg zur völkischen Wirtschaft und zur euro- 
päischen Grossraumwirtschaft, pub. by Meinhold, Dresden. 
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new Europe we must continue to eschew selfish nationalism and instead think of 
the common weal, as true National Socialists. In that way the National Socialist 
moral law will also become the basis of European morality. 

If it were not so, the European nations would be linked by nothing over and 
above their national interests and individualities; nationalism, instead of National 
Socialism, would be the pinnacle of wisdom; and the most blatant expression of 
nationalism ever invented, the British /sic] ‘My country, right or wrong!’, would 
be the highest expression of human morality. (. . .) 


28. Werner Frauendienst: The internal reorganization of the Reich 
as a contribution to European order 1942 


Printed in Jahrbuch der Weltpolitik 1942, pp. 112-39 (excerpts) 


+ 


Frauendienst,! a leading modern historian at the Friedrich Wilhelm University in Berlin, 
took an active part in the theoretical elaboration of the Nazi conception of Europe; some of 
this work was done in the Foreign Ministry, to which he was a research adviser. 


* 


The Reich is today fighting with Italy and its European allies not only for itself 
but also for Europe, for the preservation of European culture and civilization, for 
the security of our continent against Anglo-American patronage and the Bolshe- 
vik threat, for a sound new order, for final peace and contentment. It is pledging 
a high stake for this purpose - itself, its very existence. 

The Führer and his Foreign Minister, who represent the idea of the new 
Europe, who have won allies for it and are bringing it closer to realization even 
while the war continues; the statesmen, guiding the enterprise from the economic 
and social point of view, the historians, international lawyers and geographers 
who supply the intellectual underpinning, and the soldier who fights and wins, 
sheds his blood and dies in battle — all these men are today making the most 
evident contribution to a European new order; the soldier more than any other, 
since he gives his life for it. 

Besides this warlike achievement, which first gave the impulse for a healthier, 
rebuilt Europe, we may recall German peace-time feats which, consciously or 
incidentally, looked beyond the Reich itself and redounded to the benefit of the 
new Europe that was to come. I am thinking, for instance, of the Autobahn 
system, the invention of synthetic raw materials, and certain major new aspects 
of social policy. 


7 Discussion of the new legal order within the Grossräume, with references to Carl 
Schmitt, Gerhard Jentsch and Reinhard Höhn. 

1 Werner Frauendienst, b. Berlin 5. 2. 1901, d. Mainz 24. 8. 1966, full professor at Halle 
1938, Berlin 1942-5, professor emeritus at Mainz from 1959. 
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But the German contribution to a new Europe is also to be sought at a deeper 
level. The heroism of the German soldier and the irresistible strength of his arms, 
Germany’s economic and social policy and her conduct of foreign affairs, pre- 
sent-day German research and the achievements of the prewar period - all these 
are rooted in the new character of the German nation. Our Reich could not even 
think of reorganizing Europe if it were not the country that it is today!” 

The German people has become aware of the political, economic, cultural, 
intellectual and moral /seelisch] qualities which have from the outset made it the 
leading political force in Europe. It has once again recognized the mission which 
has never ceased to be offered to it and which it has today effectively made its 
own.? 

Our Reich? is the heart of Europe. It depends on our strength whether that 
heart will drive new blood through Europe’s veins, renewing and rejuvenating it. 
The new European world depends on the biological, historical and cultural 
values and spiritual strength of our people. If the structure of the Reich is heal- 
thy, strong and full of life, it can become the agent of Europe’s destiny. If the 
German spirit and intellectually active Germans display the youthful ardour, 
resource and creativity that the great task requires, they can transform the inner 
attitude of other nations into one of willing cooperation: they can overcome the 
restraints that still exist and secure the intellectual leadership once and for all. The 
Reich can save Europe, because it has already saved itself. It can protect Europe 
because it has built itself an incomparable war machine, its economic potential is 
inexhaustible from a military point of view, it is indissolubly united with Fascist 
Italy, led by Mussolini, and has found itself many allies who understand its 
European mission. It can organize Europe by recognizing and exercising its 
responsibility for peace, security, justice and dominion, as the medieval Reich of 
the great emperors did for centuries. It will lead Europe thanks to the principle of 
leadership that governs the Reich itself, by the power of race and spirit, and in the 
union with Italy. 

The Reich has become what it is today thanks to the constructive work of 
national socialism. Battle, revolution and hard work have transformed the poli- 
tical existence of the Reich at the centre of Europe. Greater Germany has per- 
fected itself in the new order, which is the basis of its European mission. Ger- 


2 (Author’s note). As sources for the present work, use was made of the laws and decrees 
of the National Socialist Reich, as well as speeches by the Führer and other German 
statesmen, as contained in the 7 volumes of Dokumente der deutschen Politik, edited by 
Axel Friedrichs and Hans Volz and published by the Hochschule fiir Politik or the 
Deutsches Auslandswissenschaftliches Institut. The works of commentators were also 
drawn upon. 

3 (Author’s note). On this and what follows cf. Karl Richard Ganzer, ‘Das Reich als 
europäische Ordnungsmacht’, in Reich und Reichsfeinde, ed. by the Reichsinstitut für 
Geschichte des neuen Deutschlands, vol. 2, 1941; also published separately. 

4 (Author’s note). One should perhaps speak of the Reich in the true sense only since the 
creation of the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia. However, the term is here used in 
accordance with common usage, to refer also to the earlier stage of the formation of the 
National Socialist state. 
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many’s new constitution gives her the power without which there can be no 
order and leadership in Europe. All German achievements spring from the soil of 
the Reich. Its new nature is so rich and powerful that it can shake the old world to 
its foundations, bring about revolutionary change and itself give birth to a new 
order of things. Leadership of the new Europe belongs to Germany, not only 
because of its success in the field, tremendous though that is, but ‘in the legiti- 
mate renewal of natural reality’ by virtue of its imperial nature, to which all 
military and civilian victories and achievements owe their origin. (. . .) 

The internal reorganization of the Reich is Germany’ first contribution to the 
new Europe and its future order (. . .)°. 


29. Arthur Seyss-Inquart: On the 10th anniversary of Hitler’s 
accession to power 29 January 1943 


Offprint: Zum 10. Jahrestag der Machtübernahme. Versammlung des Arbeitsbereiches 
der NSDAP, The Hague (excerpt); Library of Institut für Weltwirtschaft, Kiel 


EN 


Seyss-Inquart reviewed the history of the accession to power and represented Nazism as 
not only a political philosophy for Germany but also an essential means of saving the 
European continent from the Bolshevik peril. 


EI 


(...) What our adversaries could bring to Europe, therefore, is a state of 
endless terror, of perpetual warfare between the Bolshevik and American systems 
of world imperialism, with Europe as its permanent battlefield. That is why 
national socialist Germany - true to the law which made it take up the victorious 
struggle in home affairs against both these opponents — has now entered the lists 
for the sake of Europe’s existence and future. The new order in Europe as we 
envisage it has a purpose, namely to secure the existence and livelihood of Euro- 
pean peoples and make it possible for their inner potentialities to bear fruit. This 
new order is not intended to hold down one section for the benefit of another: its 
purpose is that no powers should be wasted and no fertility left unused. Every 
European nation must achieve the highest and best development that is proper to 


5 The article goes on to develop the theme that only the national socialist doctrine led to 
the restoration of the German body politic and thereafter of the Reich as a precondition 
of the creation of a new Europe under German leadership. The entire realm of politics, 
economics and culture was renewed by national socialism, laying the basis for a new 
European community. The article concludes: ‘Reasons of economic and social policy 
and war technology all demand the removal of obstacles to a living European unity. The 
Reich and its allies are fighting Bolshevism as a matter of high responsibility for Europe. 
This is already understood by discerning people in all continental nations, and is com- 
ing to be realized more and more widely. England, the eternal enemy of European 
peace, has had its day as far as the continent is concerned. The new Europe, organized 
and led by the youthful nations, will triumph.’ 
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itself. Hence we refuse to have a liberal confederation like the League of Nations, 
where there is a danger that mere numbers will carry the day. We want to see in 
international affairs the national and social order in which each country takes the 
place in the community that belongs to it by virtue of its culture, its readiness for 
defence and its economic effiency in the common cause. In such an order the 
individual is not something to be organized, but one who organizes. The shared 
emergency inevitably gives rise to events which favour closer political and cul- 
tural relations and the formation of an enlarged European area for defence and 
economic purposes. This is not an accidental effect, but is directly related to the 
awakening of the German people. Realization of this fact is the basis of the 
determination to live and to expand, which is inspiring the youth of Europe to 
prove itself in battle for the sake of the continent’s future (. . .)!. 


30. Joseph Goebbels: directive on the treatment of European 
nations 15 February 1943 


‘Wollt Ihr den totalen Krieg?’. Die geheimen Goebbels-Konferenzen 1939-1943, ed. 
with an introduction by Willi A. Boelcke, Stuttgart, 1967, pp. 333-7 


EN 


On the basis of Hitler’s statement of 30 January 1943 on the treatment of European 
nations Goebbels developed the following propaganda themes,' which were later expounded 
more precisely to foreign journalists (doc. 32). This attempt by Goebbels to gain influence on 
Nazi policy towards Europe was paralleled by Ribbentrop’s efforts to secure a ‘declaration 
on Europe’ and his draft of a European confederation (doc. 33). The question of the fate of 
the so-called ‘small states’ (doc. 24) was also of concern to Italian foreign policy (doc. 33, 
n. 4). 


+ 


(1) We must mobilize for victory not only all the forces of the German people 
that exist and can be used in any way, but also those of the inhabitants of 


1 The speaker goes on to discuss the consequences of Stalingrad, which, he says, can leave 
no one unmoved. All European peoples are needed to help in the defence of Europe. 
Cf. also Seyss-Inquart’s statements of 7 Nov. 1943 (Vier Jahre, pp. 199 and 200). ‘We 
are today already clear as to the principles on which this new Europe is to be founded, 
and within it the area of the new Germanic community. The first is the obligation to use 
all forces jointly for the defence of the shared territory. One thing involves the other. 
The second principle therefore is that every European people shall be free to live in its 
own way.’ — ‘We have no wish to rule a Europe dominated by Germany. Our only wish 
is that a Europe shall arise that is truly European and conscious of its European mission. 
In that Europe we ourselves will carry out our great mission in the East, by repulsing 
the onslaught time and again with our breasts and with the sword. This we are called 
upon and determined to do for Europe.’ 

1 Cf. also E. K. Bramstedt, Goebbels und die nationalsozialistische Propaganda 
1925-1945, Frankfurt am Main, 1971, p. 406. 
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countries that we have occupied or conquered during the war. Every resource of 
the European continent, and above all of its Eastern peoples, must be engaged in 
the fight against Jewish Bolshevism. 

(2) The whole propaganda effort of the NSDAP and the national socialist state 
must therefore be devoted to making it clear not only to the German people but 
also to the other Europeans, including those in the occupied Eastern territories 
and in countries still under Bolshevik rule, that the victory of Adolf Hitler and of 
German arms is in their own most vital interest. 

(3) It is incompatible with this object if we do anything directly or indirectly, 
especially in public speeches or articles, to disparage these peoples, especially 
those of the East, and to offend their sense of their own worth. 

These Eastern peoples look to us as liberators: we cannot refer to them as 
beasts, barbarians etc. and still expect them to hope for German victory. Just as 
during the struggle in Germany we distinguished between the democratic-Mar- 
xist party system on the one hand and the Germans deluded by it on the other, so 
now we must always attack the beast Stalin and the bestiality of the Bolshevik 
system, but not the peoples subjected to it. 

(4) It is equally undesirable to present the future new order in Europe in sucha 
way that foreigners gain the impression that the German leaders intend to keep 
them in permanent subjection. 

Statements to the effect that Germany intends to establish colonies in the East 
and pursue colonial policies by exploiting the land and its inhabitants are com- 
pletely ill-advised. They would only give Soviet propaganda a welcome oppor- 
tunity of claiming that Germany regards the peoples of the East as no better than 
negroes. This would only stiffen the determination of the population and the 
Soviet troops to resist the Wehrmacht and the German Reich. 

(5) It is equally wrong to speak of new German settlements, let alone major 
settlement and land expropriation schemes, or to write theoretical studies of the 
question whether the peoples or the land should be Germanized.? The national 
socialist principle that only the soil can be Germanized is in any case used by the 
enemy as proof that it is our declared intention to carry out massive expulsions. 
We must not give such a handle to enemy and especially Soviet propaganda, as 
this too would strengthen the will to resistance among the Eastern peoples. 

Above all there must be no discussion of any expulsion of populations of long 
standing. 

(6) On the other hand we must take every opportunity to stress the spirit of 
freedom and readiness to fight the Bolshevik rule of terror, as well as the soldierly 
and hard-working qualities of the peoples oppressed by the Soviets. We should 
cite as examples the contingents furnished by the respective nationalities as 
emphasized in the Wehrmacht report, the Eastern workers on Reich territory 
and the fact that in their own countries, in industrial and agricultural concerns 


2 This was aimed chiefly at Himmler, who made numerous speeches calling for the 
“Germanization’ of Europe. On this subject cf. Ackermann, Heinrich Himmler als 
Ideologe. 
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under German leadership these peoples are making their contribution to victory, 
to German armament and to ensuring the harvest. 

(7) The occupied Eastern territories which have been deliberately destroyed by 
Bolshevism in accordance with Stalin’s ‘scorched earth’ order will be restored 
under German leadership. Together with the wealth of the German soil, all 
Europe including the peoples of the East will be assured of an independent 
supply of foodstuffs and raw materials and of social progress for all time to 
come. 

Thus nothing must be done which would jeopardize the necessary cooperation 
of all European peoples and especially those of the East. Any deviation from this 
would give a handle to Soviet propaganda, which might be able to quote leading 
personalities of the Reich as indicating that we intended to enslave the East. The 
more careful we are in what we say, the less German blood will be shed and the 
closer we shall be to victory.’ 


31. Franz Alfred Six: the shape of twentieth-century Europe 
3 March 1943 


Zeitschrift fur Politik, vol. 33, April-May 1943, No. 4/5, pp. 213-31 (excerpts) 


=> 


A lecture given on 3 March 1943 at the conclusion of the course on ‘Europe and the World’ 
organized by the Deutsches Auslandswissenschaftliches Institut. As in many other lectures 
and articles Six, who was a leading exponent of Nazi ideology on Europe, was at pains to 
combine ‘scientific’ analysis with political requirements. 


Ki 


3 Under the date of 16 Feb. (Boelke, p. 339) we read: ‘As to the anti-Bolshevik campaign, 
the Minister observed that there were already clear signs of nervousness on the enemy 
side. The increasing danger was having a profound effect on the European peoples, who 
were not impressed by the argument that Britain could help. The Minister is to speak 
this Thursday [18 Feb.] at the Sportpalast about measures for total war and in particular 
the Bolshevik danger. He will not say much about the former, but will lay great 
emphasis on the latter.’ On 18 Feb. 1943 Goebbels gave further directions as to his 
Sportpalast speech: ‘The conflict with Bolshevism concerned not only the German 
people but the whole world, whereas what was said about the all-out war effort was 
mainly for the home front. The Minister also said that on our part we should not take up 
neutral comment which showed an accurate view of the Bolshevik danger, but that our 
propaganda should always make use of the reports that came in daily from enemy 
countries showing how the British and Americans were betraying the European 
cause.” 

1 Obersturmbannführer Alfred Franz Six, b. 9 July 1906, in 1937 head of Dept. II of the 
Sicherheitsdienst and Dept. VII of the Reichssicherheitshauptamt; 1938 full professor 
at Königsberg University, 1939 also at Berlin University. Worked in Foreign Ministry 
in 1942 (European Cttee, cf. doc. 34). Condemned in 1948 to 20 years’ imprisonment 
for war crimes; released in 1952. 
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(...) In this situation? the rise of the German Reich since 1933 takes on not 
only European but world-wide importance. From this point of view National 
Socialism is not only a German but a European revolution. Born of the great 
continental crisis of the world war, it united politically with the Fascist revolu- 
tion and in the Axis alliance accomplished the re-creation of a Central Europe 
united in terms of politics and ideology. The reconsolidation of the central area 
restored the European continent to its natural historical position. Thus the 
National Socialist and Fascist revolutions represent the determination to renew 
European society, to revive a sense of community and to provide the continent 
with a central defence.’ ` 

For today, just as in the time of the old medieval system, the European con- 
tinent is engaged in a struggle with the East and in the great common task of 
opening up Eastern Europe. Just as the Reich achieved unique greatness during 
the medieval combat in the East, so the Axis will emerge from the present war as 
the new leading power in Europe. As the Germanic and Romance peoples 
attained their prime within the medieval order, so today the Slav peoples will be 
integrated into the continent and its common achievement. Just as under the 
medieval order a European unity grew from these conflicts, so today the bases of 
a new order and community are being created. Europe desires to advance from 
semi-unity to complete unity. With these traditions, the German sense of history 
is the kernel of the European sense of history. In place of the fatalistic defeatism 
of the West it upholds its faith in a new European future and presents to the 
continent the great goals of its own achievement. In foreign affairs today this 
German-European sense of history is the great formative influence of a new 
world-picture which is partly of Europe’s making.* 

Thus Europe today stands at a historic testing-time, confronted in the East by 
the eternal onslaught from the steppes and in the West by the rebellion of its own 
erstwhile colony. Germany and Italy have taken up this heavy contest in full 
awareness of their European mission. They know that our continent was born in 
battle; in battle it received its nature and retains its vitality. It is a young continent 
open to all the world, a continent of eternal renewal, a continent that is racially 
intact, hence a continent of the future. Thus our present struggle too can have 
only one meaning, that of the ancient yet ever-new rejuventation of Europe. In 
our day, however, the constant renewal of European history has found a sign and 
leadership in the revolution of National Socialism and Fascism. These two 
together are one European revolution, the revolution of the twentieth century. 
Their fight against the renewed attack from the East and the flabby decadence of 
the West is a fight for historical regeneration. Thus the present European war is a 


2 Section headed: ‘Europe recovers its self-awareness’. Previously the speaker dealt with 
the ‘views on Europe’ of France, Britain and Russia. He argued that these states had 
always regarded Europe as no more than a means to their own selfish ends; only the 
ideal of the medieval German empire could be regarded as the true precursor of Euro- 
pean unity. 

3 (Six’s note). Cf. F. A. Six, Das Reich und Europa, Berlin, 1943. 

4 (Six’s note). Rudolf Levin, ‘Das Geschichtsbild und die aussenpolitische Willensbil- 
dung’ in Zeitschrift fär Politik, 1943, pp. 181 ff. 
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fight for renewal, a battle of the eternal historical revolution and therefore a fight 
for European unity. Unity can never be won except by fighting, and today the 
unity of Europe resides at the point where its peoples are fighting. But as only the 
unity of fighting nations guarantees the historical unity of the continent, this war 
is no longer the affair of one nation but the duty of all. The blood-sacrifice of 
European nations is the will to preserve their life and their greatness. Only from 
it can there arise the new myth of European unity and a European future. 

For Europe today the whole meaning of the battle lies in the alternative: 
renewal or destruction. A Bolshevik victory would turn Europe into a part of the 
central Asian steppe; an Anglo-American one would make it an Atlantic base and 
an American colony. Only the victory of the European powers can preserve 
Europe’s independence and her standing as a force in world history. This is why 
the meaning of European history is carrying Europe on to victory. 


32. Wipert von Bliicher: Goebbels’s ‘Principles’ for the 
reorganization of Europe | 16 March 1943 


ADAP, E, V, pp. 409-10 


+ 


Von Blücher, the German Minister at Helsinki, reported in a telegram of 16 March 1943 
that the ‘principles’ expounded by Goebbels to foreign journalists on the 13th! had aroused 
lively interest. 


= 


1 These ‘Principles’ are evidently the fruit of considerations such as those in the directive 
of 15 February 1943 (doc. 30). Goebbels wrote in his diary on 9 March 1943: “The 
Führer was more approachable on the question of broad outlines for a European pro- 
gramme. Even though he does not want to go into details at this time — which was never 
my intention — he nevertheless gave me permission in my next address at the Sports 
Palace to allude to this theme and even to outline it to a certain extent. I can do 
something with this permission.’ He probably addressed the foreign press not on the 
13th but on the 14th, as the entry for the latter date says: ‘At noon I received the 
representatives of the foreign press accredited to Berlin’ (p. 272). It is noteworthy that 
the German press did not comment on the ‘Principles’, which were probably intended 
chiefly for foreign consumption. Ribbentrop’s reaction (see n. 2 below) indicates that 
he and Goebbels had different views on how to pursue the objective: these may have 
been connected with Ribbentrop’s initiative for a European confederation (see doc. 33). 
State Secretary von Weizsäcker also touched on the subject in an address to officers on 
18 March (Weizsäcker-Papier, p. 331): ‘It is not arrogant to say that from the geogra- 
phical and historical point of view the only state which could reorganize Europe is 
Germany.’ Cf. also Ernest K. Bramstedt, Goebbels und die nationalsozialistische Pro- 
paganda 1925-1945, Frankfurt am Main, 1971, p. 406: ‘Goebbels’s real feelings about 
Europe were much less benevolent. Like other Nazi leaders he envisaged a “stick and 
carrot” policy for the occupied countries. He thought Seyss-Inquart handled the Dutch 
in exactly the right way, and remarked in his diary: “Seyss-Inquart is a master at 
alternating stick and carrot and carrying out severe measures with great flexibility.” 
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According to local press Reich Minister Goebbels on 13 March announced to 
foreign journalists following principles for a reconstituted Europe: 

(1) Severe measures in occupied territories, forced on Germany by war con- 
ditions, would apply only for the duration. New Europe would not be held 
together by compulsion but achieved on a voluntary basis. No dictatorship over 
individual European countries. 

(2) Individuality of nations would not be suppressed. 

(3) All European countries would be grouped under protection of strong pow- 
ers to prevent outside interference. 

(4) No European country will be compelled to adopt a particular regime. If 
countries wish to preserve traditional democracy that is their own affair. 

My comments are as follows. 

(a) New Europe is theme of greatest political interest here. 

(b) Principles 1, 2 and 4 are calculated to appeal to the Finns. To (3) they would 
object that they do not want to be protected by any great power after the war and 
so far there has been no interference from outside Europe to Finland’s detri- 
ment. 

(c) Please telegraph whether I should support the Principles here.” 


33. Joachim von Ribbentrop: European confederation 
21 March 1943 


ADAP, E, V, doc. 229, pp. 437-41; draft in PA/AA NL. Renthe-Fink, bundle 5/3. 
Themes, memoranda, press summaries, September 1939 — October 1943 (5542 H/E 
384406-535); here E 384433-9. 


The document here reproduced represents the culmination of the Foreign Ministry’s 
efforts in regard to the ’new Europe’. It reflects the considerations set out in doc. 18. For 
reactions to this initiative see also docs. 35 and 36. The draft bears Ribbentrop’s amendments 
and initials. 


Subject: European Confederation 
I am of the opinion that, as already proposed to the Führer in my previous 
minutes, ! we should at the earliest possible date, as soon as we have scored a 


For the Norwegian reaction (Quisling) cf. the instructive record in ADAP, E, V, 
doc. 310 of 16. 7. 43, pp. 609-15. 

2 Ribbentrop replied in a telegram No. 364 of 19 March (290/183 526): ‘Please avoid topic 
of New Europe in your conversations as far as possible. If asked about the statements 
by Reich Minister Goebbels you should indicate in suitable terms that they are clearly 
unofficial.’ 

1 Not traced. May refer to doc. 18. 
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significant military success,’ proclaim the European Confederation in quite a 
specific form. 

As a foundation ceremony I would envisage inviting all the Heads of State 
concerned, together with their Governments, to a safe meeting-place such as 
Salzburg or Vienna, where they would solemnly sign the instrument bringing the 
Confederation into being. 

The States immediately concerned would be Germany, Italy, France, Den- 
mark, Norway, Finland, Slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Croatia, Ser- 
bia, Greece and Spain(?). If the Fuhrer should intend to create independent states 
in the parts of Europe occupied by us, these would be added to the list. 

In my opinion only a specific measure of this kind would produce the success 
we are aiming at.? 

The establishment of a European Confederation would have the following 
political advantages: 

(1) It would dispel the fear of our friends and allies that they might all be placed 
under German Gauleiters as soon as peace is concluded. 

(2) Neutrals would be reassured that they would not be incorporated into 
Germany at the end of the war. 

(3) Italy would be relieved of the fear that powerful Germany might wish to 
drive her into a corner.* 


2 A success which, it was hoped, would wipe out the adverse effect of Stalingrad. 
3 The following passage was omitted: 

“Speeches about the new Europe, press articles and similar campaigns are in my 
opinion not only useless, but they drown the problem in words and dilute the tremen- 
dous propaganda effect we could achieve by a major constitutional act of the kind 
suggested. I therefore recommend that in principle nothing be said in speeches, the 
press etc. until the confederation can be set up. In recent weeks and months suggestions 
have constantly been made to us for the creation of a new Europe: more particularly by 
Mussolini when I saw him in Rome, also on several occasions from Finland and Marshal 
Antonescu (see attached telegram), and Laval is continually pressing in this direction. 
Enquiries have also come from other Balkan states and from Spain. In Finland espe- 
cially this is always regarded as one of the most vital questions. The neutrals also show 
much interest.’ 

In the telegram referred to (NL Renthe-Fink, bundle 5/3) the German Minister at 
Bucharest reported inter alia: ‘The Marshal said he was naturally also much interested 
in the reorganization of Europe. He urged me as a friend and ally to point out to the 
Foreign Minister and the Führer that Germany must make some move in this matter. If 
anything was said to the European states about reorganization it need not be in detail: 
broad lines would do, but they should cover economics as well as politics. The Euro- 
pean nations were certainly prepared to join in the fight against Bolshevism by force of 
arms or, if this were not possible, on the ideological front, but they all asked themselves 
"What will happen afterwards, and what will become of us?” He showed me an English 
book The New Europe, which he had obtained from Stockholm and which ran to over 
200 pages, with maps. He feared that if we made no answer to this propaganda the 
enemy would take the wind out of our sails. Killinger.’ 

4 Italy’s difficulties were reflected in a conversation between Ribbentrop and Bastianini 
on the occasion of the Klessheim meeting on 8 April 1943 (ADAP, E, V, doc. 286, 
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(4) If the Führer decides to set up a number of more or less independent states 
in certain occupied territories, which of course would remain completely in our 
power, it would come as a considerable reassurrance to those territories and 
induce them to muster their forces to help us in the war. 

(5) It would give the Russians the impression that all Europe was against them, 
and thus weaken their fighting spirit. 

(6) It would tend to disarm the fighting spirit of the British and Americans if 
they found that they were not liberating European states but attacking a Europe 
which stood solidly against them. 


pp. 553 f.). The text also indicates Ribbentrop’s attitude to the document reproduced 
above. The record states: ‘The Foreign Minister replied that he had discussed this 
problem at length with the Führer and had submitted an exposé to him, with which he 
himself was in fact not wholly in agreement. Naturally it was far from Germany’s 
intention to wish to oppress any country, whereas the British were making great decla- 
rations, as in Churchill’s recent speech, to the effect that small countries had no raison 
d’être. This had caused great anxiety among the smaller nations, who now realized that 
the Atlantic Charter was merely a blind. Under Russian pressure the British had had to 
let the cat out of the bag, because they could not forget his (the Foreign Minister’s) visit 
to Moscow [in August 1939] and were afraid something of the sort might happen again. 
This made it easier for Stalin to blackmail the British, and Eden had been sent with 
appropriate instructions to Washington. Thus the whole enemy policy in this matter 
was going round in a circle. Churchill’s statement had not even mentioned France. 
Altogether the statement had proved very dangerous: it had caused great anxiety in 
Turkey, Switzerland, Spain and Portugal and most of all with the émigré governments. 
If the Axis powers were to issue a declaration it could only be at a time when the 
military situation was a hundred per cent in their favour. There was also the difficulty 
that the Führer had to take radical measures in the occupied territories to mobilize their 
labour forces so that Germany could match the American armaments potential. If 
governments were installed in those territories it would enormously increase the diffi- 
culty of taking such measures. If a promise of independence were made to the occupied 
countries at this time, the effect would evaporate in a fortnight. They must be offered 
clear and substantial concessions. But if, for instance, these countries were allowed 
governments, the latent anti-Axis forces which were clearly visible e.g. in Holland and 
France would be consolidated and given a rallying-point, with the ultimate result that 
twice as many divisions would have to be stationed there to keep their new political 
aspirations in check. For these reasons every measure in this direction had to be very 
carefully considered, especially as regards timing. It could only be done when the Axis 
was firmly in control of the military situation, and must in no circumstances hamper the 
conduct of the war. If, for instance, Laval had been allowed partly to rebuild the French 
army, then, as he (the Foreign Minister) had said to Count Ciano in Rome, the French 
divisions would have marched with the Axis as long as things went well, but they would 
have deserted within 24 hours of any change. So one had to be extremely careful in these 
matters.’ 

Cf. also Ribbentrop’s conversation with Alfieri at Fuschl on 10 June 1943 (ADAP, E, 
VI, doc. 95, p. 170), in which he referred to the above document and the studies that 
had led to it. The record reads in part: 

‘The Foreign Minister said that once military successes were gained and it was 
thought opportune to issue such a declaration, this could be done with a stroke of the 
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(7) It would have a weakening effect internally in both Britain and America. As 
regards America it would be a severe blow to Roosevelt. In both countries, 
especially America, it would destroy the best arguments of anti-German propa- 
ganda. Opposition groups would, for instance, be able to say: "We cannot forbid 
Europe to do what America herself did, namely to form a union of states.’ 

(8) In France and the occupied territories in general it would make all the 
difference to these countries’ war effort in the personal and material spheres. This 
would especially be so in the case of French labour and the armaments indus- 
try. 
(9) As regards France I have particularly in mind, and have discussed this with 
Himmler, that with the clear watchword of Europe to help us we might recruit 
from the Germanic part of the population one or two first-class SS divisions 
which could be thrown into the battle on our side. All the details of this have 
been thought out and I shall in the next few days be again discussing them 
thoroughly with Himmler. Without the European watchword this recruiting 
would have no success. 

(10) Several neutrals such as Sweden, Turkey, Portugal etc. would be deterred 
from too close relations with Britain and America. Turkey’s efforts to create a 
Balkan Pact, with England behind it of course, would not /sic] be foiled by the 
creation of a European Confederation. 

(11) I shall submit to the Führer a first outline draft of the Act of Confeder- 
ation. 

I believe that the establishment of this Confederation at the right moment will 


pen. Sig. Alfieri replied that in all friendliness he must contradict this. If Germany 
achieved a decisive success (succés déterminant), then indeed everything could be settled 
by a stroke of the pen. But if her military successes were less than decisive, they must be 
supported by action in the political field. The Foreign Minister replied that such action 
too could be taken quickly in the event of a military success. There were probably few 
people who had given so much thought to the European problem as he himself. At 
present his conclusion was that any declaration would lead to extraordinary complica- 
tions. By way of illustration he pointed out that e.g. in Budapest and Bucharest there 
would be a catastrophic reaction if it were stated in a declaration such as that proposed 
by Bastianini that the frontier in Transylvania should remain unaltered for all time. 
Naturally in his talks with the Hungarians and Rumanians he took the line that the 
Vienna Award was final, but he thought it would have disastrous consequences if the 
frontier were sanctioned in a declaration on Europe. There would be similar trouble 
over the Banat, the settlement in the Serbian area and the regulation of Bulgaro-Serb 
relations. All this was fearfully complicated. Then there was the French problem. Italy 
and Germany were agreed that Tunis, Nice and Corsica should belong to Italy, but a 
statement to this effect in a declaration on Europe at the present time would lead to the 
gravest complications in France. If anything could be done about a declaration on 
Europe, which might be possible in due course, it could not go beyond certain gener- 
alities. He had gone into the matter very thoroughly and at one time had even thought 
of a fresh European conference. He had whole piles of documents on these matters, but 
the more he studied them the clearer it became that extreme difficulties were involved. 
When the right moment came a declaration could be drawn up in 24 hours, but it would 
have to be confined to certain points.’ 
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have such profound effects that our enemies will to all intents and purposes be 
robbed of their principal war aim for propaganda purposes in future. I also 
believe that given the great divergences which are already visible between 
England, America and Russia, and which will one day assume huge proportions, 
the enemy coalition will simply dissolve when it is brought up against a united 
Europe of this kind. 

(12) The effect on the fighting in Tunis is also especially important, as I am 
convinced that when this Confederation is founded with Marshal Pétain as a 
signatory, General Giraud will find it hard to go on mobilizing Frenchmen to 
fight against us. 

The question of territorial frontiers between the different states should not be 
dealt with in connection with the Act of Confederation, but must clearly wait 
until the final peace settlement. 

Other specific questions connected with the European Confederation may 
involve difficulties of one kind or another, e.g. the question of the presidency 
etc., but all this will give no trouble if the Führer agrees with the project in 
principle. 

I would recommend with the utmost emphasis that this measure be adopted.” 
If we take care to fill all the relevant posts, e.g. in new political entities, with 
suitably ruthless people who can make a show of flexibility while in fact not 
compromising on the true political end, the creation of such a Confederation will 
not prejudice anything, but will make it certain that the Greater Germanic Reich 
will come into being at the end of the war. 

I am absolutely convinced that if we use the right tactics a great deal of German 
blood can be spared. 

I would also suggest that this matter be discussed with the Duce at Salz- 
burg.” 


Annex 
Foundation of the European Confederation 


The Governments of the German Reich, Italy, France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Denmark, Norway, Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Slovakia, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Serbia, Greece, Croatia and Spain have resolved to 
form a European Confederation. 


5 The following words are crossed out: ‘at the right moment, to be decided by the 
Führer’. 

6 Inserted in shorthand: ‘during his forthcoming visit’. 

7 Words crossed out: ‘as he is much interested in the idea.’ Hitler did not take this advice; 
his attitude to the whole plan can be seen from two entries in Weizsäcker’s diary. On 13 
April 1943 it states: ‘Reorganization of Europe: no enthusiasm for this idea on our side; 
the present jejune communiqué is a compromise between two parties.’ On 2 May 1943: 
‘The reason why we are not to be drawn into conversation about the "New Order” in 
Europe is indicated confidentially by the Führer: our neighbours are all our enemies; 
we must get all we can out of them, but cannot and must not promise them any- 
thing.’ 
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For this purpose the Heads of State of. .... and the Heads of Government of 
sure have met at.....on..... The instrument establishing the European 
Confederation, which was signed by the plenipotentiaries of the above-men- 
tioned European Governments, includes the following provisions. 

(1) In order to give tangible expression to the common destiny of European 
peoples and to ensure that wars never again break out among them, the States 
here represented have for all time established a European Confederation. 

(2) The members of the Confederation are sovereign states and guarantee one 
another’s freedom and political independence. The organization of their internal 
affairs is a matter for the sovereign decision of each of them. 

(3) The member nations of the Confederation will jointly defend the interests 
of Europe in every direction and protect the European continent against external 
enemies. 

(4) The States of the Confederation will conclude an alliance for the defence of 
Europe, the plans for which will be drawn up in due course. 

(5) The European economy will be organized by the member States on the 
basis of a uniform plan arrived at by mutual agreement. Customs barriers among 
them will be progressively abolished. 

(6) While preserving their national character, the States united in the Confe- 
deration will conduct intensive cultural exchanges with one another. 

(7) The European States which are not founder members of the Confederation 
are solemnly invited to join it. 

(8) All details of the organization of the European Confederation shall be laid 
down in a Confederal Act, which will form the subject of consultation after the 
war? by all the Governments converned. 


34. Joachim von Ribbentrop: establishment of a ‘European 
Committee’ 5 April 1943 


Document NG 3009 of the International Military Tribunal, Nuremberg; German 
retranslation in Deutscher Bundestag, 1. Wahlperiode, 1949. Drucksache Nr. 3465. The 
German original is lost: the version reproduced below is the official translation of the 
Office of Chief of Counsel for War Crimes, Nuremberg, from the Archives of the Institut 
fiir Zeitgeschichte, Munich (unabridged). 


> 


Ribbentrop issued instructions for the establishment of a ‘European Committee’ in the 
Foreign Ministry! and directives as to its work. With one exception? there is no evidence in 
the Ministry files that it actually met or performed any functions. 


EN 


8 Altered by hand from ‘in the near future’. 

1 This document was kindly brought to my attention by Prof. Walter Lipgens. — The 
terms ‘Europa-Ausschuss’ and ‘Europa-Komitee’ were both used. 

2 The exception is a note by Megerle dated 28 June 1943 (PA/AA NL. Renthe-Fink, 
bundle 5/3), which diverges in some respects from Ribbentrop’s instruction as regards 
personnel and subject-matter. The text is as follows. (To be continued on page 128). 
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Documents 


Memorandum for the Foreign Minister 
I have extracted the following, which may still be relevant, from a memorandum pre- 
pared for the Foreign Minister on 28 October 1942 on the final constitution of the 
European Committee, its functions and membership. 

(1) The European Committee of the Foreign Ministry is composed as follows: 
Director: the Foreign Minister 
Chairman: State Secretary von Steengracht 
Other Members: Ambassador Gaus 

Ambassador von Rintelen 

Under-Secretary of State Hencke 

Ministerial Director Wiehl 

Minister Rühle 

Minister Schmidt 

SS-Oberführer Six 

Sec.-Gen. Senior Legation Counsellor von Schmieden 
Referent to the Foreign Minister on European questions: Dr Megerle 

Also Professor Berber. 

(2) The European Committee shall meet only as occasion requires. Its proceedings 
will be confidential. 

(3) At a later stage, government departments and competent Party offices will be 
informed in writing of the establishment of the European Committee in the Foreign 
Ministry and invited to appoint a representative /Generalreferent] who can conduct any 
necessary discussions with the Ministry and in case of need attend sessions of the 
Committee. 

(4) The Committee’s work will be performed by different groups: 

Group A: Historical studies under the direction of Prof. Berber, who is already 
collecting material on the various countries. This team should also make comparative 
studies of different forms of association among states: federations and confederations of 
all kinds, alliances, guarantees, protectorates etc. Study of examples of unification and 
association under Napoleon, the Holy Alliance, Briand’s European Committee, also 
the Pan-American Union and the British Empire. In German history the Zollverein, the 
North German Federation, Bismarck’s Reich, the Habsburg monarchy etc. 

Group B (Chairman: State Secretary von Steengracht) will study current questions 
affecting Europe from the following points of view: 

(a) Political 

(b) Economic and commercial 

(c) Law and administration 

(d) Social questions 

(e) Population and settlement 

(f) Culture and academic matters 

This Group will be responsible for coordination with government departments and 
Party offices and for ensuring the centralization and control of all European questions 
by the Foreign Ministry, as well as seeing that European questions are treated with due 
reticence in public. It will be responsible as necessary for liaison with our allies. 

Group C will keep a watch on enemy war aims and supervise counter-propaganda. 
(Suitable material has already been collected under the direction of Legation Counsellor 
von Triitzschler.) 

Group D under Minister P. Schmidt will be responsible for publicity relating to the 
European question, especially control and coordination of the press, public lectures etc. 
It will furnish guidelines for publicity agencies that are not directly operated or con- 
trolled by the Foreign Ministry. Fuschl, 28 June 1943. 
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(Continued from page 127) 


Decree? * 


1, A European Committee (Europa-Ausschuss) will be formed under my direc- 
tion within the Foreign Office, which will be composed of the following mem- 
bers: 

State Secretary von Steengracht (at the same time deputy director) 
Ambassador Gaus 

Ambassador von Rintelen 

State Under-Secretary Hencke 

Ministerial director Wiehl 

Minister Albrecht 


3 The instruction and directive of April 1943 exist only in the form of an English trans- 
lation of Nuremberg (International Military Tribunal) document NG 3009. This was 
taken from a personal file, where it was annexed to the following memorandum: 


Personnel 324/44 secret Berlin, 19 February 1944 
(stamp) 

Foreign Office (stamp) 

Inland II 714 SECRET 


Received 19 April 1944 
Encl. ( ) duplicate 
For your information I am herewith enclosing the Reich Foreign Minister’s decree of 
5 April 1943 concerning the creation of a ‘European Committee’ (Europa-Ausschuss) as 
well as the ‘directives on the work of the European Committee’. 
(signature) Steengracht (handwritten) 
to the files* 
von Thadden’s initial 
18 April 
To: 
Division Chiefs 
Chiefs of Information I to XVI 
Chief Inland I and Inland II 
Chiefs of independent departments 
Minister Professor Berber 
Dr Megerle 
Senior Legation Councillor von Schmieden 
Legation Councillor von Triitzschler 
-each separately — 
Chief of Information XV 
4 (Note by present translator). The English of the document, and of note 3 above, has not 
been altered from the Nuremberg version except for the spelling of names. ‘Councillor’ 
should be read as ‘Counsellor’ (diplomatic rank), and ‘Foreign Office’ as ‘Foreign 
Ministry’. 
* (Note by present translator): i.e. ‘to be filed away’. 
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Minister Schmidt (Press) 

Minister Rühle 

Minister Professor Berber 

Dr Megerle 

Senior Legation Councillor [sic] von Schmieden 

Legation Councillor Wagner 

Brigadeführer Six 

Brigadeführer Frenzel 

Legation Councillor von Triitzschler is appointed secretary for the European 
Committee. 

2. The European Committee will meet only when required and its work is of 
confidential nature. I shall reserve the right to determine the exact time when 
interested Reich departments and party offices are to be informed of the estab- 
lishment of the European Committee and when they shall be asked to send 
delegates. 

3. In preparation for the meeting of the European Committee the following 
teams will be established now already: 


Team A: Direction Prof. Berber 

It is the task of this team to compile a graphical survey of historical, geogra- 
phical and statistical material on individual European countries. Furthermore, it 
is the duty of this team to prepare historical data on the political developments in 
Europe, thereby giving special consideration to previous forms of European 
alliances. The political advisers for foreign countries of the individual depart- 
ments within the Foreign Office are to currently assist Prof. Berber in compiling 
material on the individual countries. 


Team B: Under direction of Ambassador von Rintelen 

This team shall investigate the problems which require a legal settlement in the 
future realization of the New European Order. Of particular importance for 
compilation are those complexes of questions, for which an all European settle- 
ment must be reached or which must be uniformly regulated with all prospective 
signatories. In the tasks assigned to this team the department heads belonging to 
the European Committee are authorized to appoint deputies, which are to be 
selected from advisers belonging to this department. 


Team C: Under direction of Minister Schmidt (press) 

This team is charged with the supervision of and if necessary with the guidance 
of propaganda concerning the European issue, above all the control and co- 
ordination of the press, treaty matters etc. along uniform lines. The department 
heads of this team too are authorized to appoint deputies which are to be selected 
from among advisers to their department for this particular work. 

4. The material acquired by these teams during their activities will be con- 
stantly collected and deposited with the secretary of the Committee, Legation 
Councillor von Triitzschler, in order to have it on hand at any given moment. 
Legation Councillor von Triitzschler, as usually, continues to collect data on the 
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enemy’s war aims and other important foreign statements with regard to the 
European issue. 
Headquarters at the front, 5 April 1943 
(signed) Ribbentrop 


Directives 
on the work of the European Committee 


1) The main task of the Committee at this present stage of the war is the 
collection of material and the preparation of data to be used for the future set- 
tlement of the New European Order after the war has ended. For this time being 
there will be no elaborating on definite plans for the shaping of future Europe as a 
whole. It must be proceeded from the point of view that in future, Greater 
Germany’s relations with the individual European countries will be either of a 
close or of a loose nature and cannot be designed according to a static formula. A 
separate decision will have to be made in the case of each individual country and 
nation when the time comes. It is however, certain now already that future 
Europe can exist only if Greater Germany’s predominant position asserts itself 
successfully. Securing this predominant position is therefore to be regarded as the 
core of the future New Order. Of particular importance is furthermore the 
examination of those issues for which an all European settlement must be 
reached. 

2) As to the propagandistic treatment of the European issue, we must at first 
limit ourselves to general formulations whenever the opportunity is offered to 
express the fact that our aim is the creation of a just New Order which will secure 
existence for the European nations in close economical and cultural relations with 
each other and under elimination of foreign tutelage. To make more detailed 
reference to the political structure of the future Europe is as yet out of the 
question. If we were to proclaim principles for this, they would have to meet the 
demands of these nations for self-government and independence and make prom- 
ises in this respect in order to be successful from a propagandistic point of view, 
whereas it is a certainty already today that just on the contrary the safety of the 
future Europe against an outside menace will demand restriction of independence 
and sacrifices from each of these countries. In addition, Europe’s complicated 
state and national structure does not permit to set up standard rules in this respect 
for all countries. We must therefore first limit ourselves to promising the various 
nations that each of them will find its proper place in the Europe of the future. In 
general, however, it must be refrained from going deeper into discussions about 
such matters. 

3) The proper exploitation of the fear commonly shared by all countries that 
Bolshevism might penetrate into Europe may prove to be an effective asset in 
preparing the European nations for the necessity of the future New Order. The 
more obvious it becomes that Soviet Russia, in the case of an Allied victory, will 
tolerate only those governments in Europe which suit Moscow, and which con- 
sequently are Bolshevistic, and the more it is realized by all nations that only the 
German Wehrmacht can prevent this danger, the sooner all countries will recog- 
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nize the need for a European New Order, which, above all, must be designed in 
such a way as to prevent in future the recurrence of such a perilous situation. 
Likewise to be emphasized is the necessity for keeping the Western Powers out of 
Europe - i.e. England and the U.S. — and the hindering of future interference for 
the sake of keeping peace in Europe. To clarify the war aims of our enemies, 
especially those. of Moscow, is therefore the best propaganda we can use at 
present in order to make plausible the need for the future European New Order. 
Europe must be organized in such a way that such a perilous situation cannot 
happen again. There is no particular need for a propagandistic emphasis on the 
conclusions which may be drawn from the present crisis for the shaping of future 
Europe. The more public opinion in the various countries can be directed to draw 
its own conclusion, so much the better it will be. 

(signed) Ribbentrop 


35. Hans Frohwein: ‘Basic elements of a plan for the new 
Europe’ 7 June 1943 


PA/AA NL. Renthe-Fink, bundle 5/1. Draft of a memorandum on the establishment of 
a European confederation. Frame No. 2434/D. 514421-573; here D. 514492-9 
(unprinted) 


EN 


A summary of ideas by Minister Frohwein, deputy to Ambassador Ritter (on special 
duties) and member of the German Armistice Delegation for Economic Matters in Paris. He 
placed these notes at the disposal of Ambassador von Rintelen.! 


* 


Basic elements of a plan for the new Europe 
The more the war situation presses towards a conclusion, the more urgent it 
becomes to give shape to our plans for the reorganization of Europe and make the 


1 Ina covering letter of 7 June 1943 (ibid., D 514490/1) Frohwein stated: ‘During my 
service with the Armistice Delegation for Economic Matters in Paris, which has now 
come to an end, I was concerned inter alia, apart from questions affecting Alsace and 
Lorraine, with following up preparatory economic ideas for an eventual peace treaty 
and in general all matters regarding the future organization of Europe. Together with 
the recent intensification of the propaganda war, which makes it desirable to use every 
propaganda advantage open to us, this had led me to set down as briefly as possible 
some basic ideas on the organization of the new Europe. I presume that the Foreign 
Minister’s staff will be best able to judge whether the ideas I have outlined can at present 
be put to practical use, and as Herr Ritter, under whom I shall be working from now 
on, is on leave, I am sending you my notes with this letter. I should be grateful if you 
would kindly look at them and decide whether they should be submitted to the Foreign 
Minister. As you will see, they are only a bare outline of general ideas and contain 
nothing specific on matters of detail, if only because these would require closer study 
with the aid of material that is not available to me here.’ Rintelen passed the notes on to 
Renthe-Fink, who in turn brought them to Megerle’s attention. 
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utmost possible use of them. Our adversaries are at a propaganda disadavantage 
in regard to post-war planning, as they have nothing new to offer the world and 
their disunion is becoming more and more obvious despite attempts to cover it 
up. It would be of value to our war effort to exploit the propaganda advantage 
that this gives us. 

The plan must be realistic. Its basic principles should be intended sincerely; the 
propaganda element should only apply to the manner of their presentation. The 
plan itself must stand the test of sober examination by responsible govern- 
ments. 

To carry conviction and be attractive the plan must satisfy the nations’ longing 
for peace, a just settlement of national problems and economic and social well- 
being. 

The basic features of the plan are here outlined as briefly as possible, without 
arguments of a political or propaganda kind. To develop the ideas further would 
require a closer study of individual problems in association with competent 
experts. 


I. The essential basis 

The plan for a new order in Europe must be based on the continent’s history 
but reflect the new insights of National Socialism. 

The firm historical basis of present-day Europe lies in the old, shared culture 
of its peoples and the destiny that has brought together in a small area indepen- 
dent nations of many tongues with a strong sense of identity, whose task is now 
to organize, protect and if necessary defend themselves against the typical feature 
of modern times, the interventionist and expansionist drive of two alien conti- 
nents. 

The insights of National Socialism that must be used for the reorganization of 
Europe are the principle of leadership in the sense of mutual loyalty (in contrast 
to the old ideas of hegemony and imperialism); the principle of efficiency, seen in 
the nations’ historic achievements and their performance in the present war; the 
principle of organic order in contrast to the anarchy of formal equality among all 
states; and the racial /völkisch] principle, which is decisive in regard to ethnic 
groups and the handling of the Jewish problem. 


II. The politico-military organization of Europe 

(a) The political and military organization of Europe must be seen as an inter- 
connected whole. The continent must have a viable, healthy structure before the 
rules governing its life can become effective. This is only possible by means of the 
individual, organic regulation of relations among states and peoples. 

The backbone is formed by the German-Italian Pact of Steel and the Tripartite 
Pact. By the well-judged politico-military integration of other European coun- 
tries these elements have been developed into a fully satisfied European commu- 
nity for the purpose of joint constructive effort and cooperation in repelling 
external dangers, and all this on a voluntary basis. 

(b) Apart from the tasks which have to be fulfilled jointly, the geopolitical 
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conditions of Europe are such as to necessitate regional subdivision. The most 
important region is the Greater German Reich with the Germanic and ‘sub- 
Germanic’ (Eastern or South-Eastern) peoples that look towards it. The organ- 
ization of this power centre, which is responsible in the first instance for security 
vis-a-vis the border state in the East and for protecting the whole of Northern 
Europe, must take account of the variety of local conditions. The different forms 
of association with the Greater German Reich, a process in which Italy has its 
part to play, lie between the two extremes of (i) integration involving the loss of 
capacity to act as a subject in international law (e.g. the Protectorate of Bohemia 
and Moravia) and (ii) loose association by politico-military treaties, with the 
retention of separate diplomatic representation etc. The chief features which 
may, according to circumstances, figure in politico-military treaties are: unifor- 
mity of foreign policy, mutual political information and consultation, military 
aid in the event of warlike involvement with extra-European countries (possibly 
with periodical staff talks) and, so far as necessary for this purpose, all-European 
military installations such as bases and fortifications. 

Next to the area centred on the Greater German Reich comes that of the 
Mediterranean. Italy is the leading power here and must therefore see to the 
political and military organization of the region with German participation. 
Africa’s link with Europe as its natural and necessary complement is of impor- 
tance here, especially as Italy has far-reaching territorial (imperial) rights and 
claims in that continent. 

The third region is the Atlantic area. This could be organized by means of 
individual treaties between the Axis and the European countries of the Atlantic 
seaboard. The Iberian peninsula plays an important part as guardian of the access 
route from the Atlantic to the Mediterranean, as well as the crossing to Africa and 
the colonial tasks there. The functions of France in the Euro-African area will be 
largely determined by the peace treaty with the Axis and the resulting territorial 
settlement. What part England will play in the Atlantic area and in Africa cannot 
be discussed at present: it depends on whether, after the war, there is a new 
England that is prepared to give up its old claims and domineering methods in 
Europe and become part of its new order. 

Special treaties will govern the political and military status of Africa as a 
dominion of the community of European nations. In particular, the territorial 
situation in colonial Africa must be confirmed or modified as the case may be, 
and basic questions affecting the natives must be regulated. 

A special political settlement will be required for the Near East, with Turkey 
as a link with Europe and keeper of the Straits, while Egypt forms a link with 
Africa and acts as trustee for the Suez Canal. The organization of the Near East 
should be left to the countries of the area as independent national states with the 
right to determine the form of their own union. Europe as a whole would have to 
take care that no outside powers interfere in the Near East and that its economic 
interests (oil) are protected. 
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III. Relations between Europe and other continents 

(a) It must be a basic principle that Europe and its member states do not 
interfere in the affairs of other continents or embark on political or military 
conquests there, and that in the same way any interference or political or military 
conquest by other continents in Europe or Africa is excluded. Any such attack or 
interference would meet with united resistance on the part of Europe as a 
whole. 

(b) Next to the principle of non-intervention is that of preferences to be 
accorded by European states to one another as against non-European countries, 
primarily in the economic field. For the rest, Europe’s relations with other con- 
tinents, and those of its African dominion, should be governed by the general 
rules of international conduct, on the basis that Europe desires to live in peace 
and friendship with the others and to carry on commercial and cultural exchanges 
to the benefit of all concerned. 

(c) In so far as European powers still have territorial possessions in other 
continents at the end of the war, they must be regarded as the special concern of 
those powers, which the other European countries are not obliged to help them 
defend. Complications arising from the existence of such possessions are only of 
concern to Europe as a whole if they threaten to lead to an attack on European or 
African territory by non-European power. 


IV. Maintenance of peace in Europe 

(a) The maintenance of peace in Europe itself will be ensured by a European 
peace pact which will not only provide the usual machinery for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes but will also embody certain material principles. Among 
these might be: 

(1) The independence and freedom of all European countries which have freely 
chosen to associate in a closer community. 

(2) The right of each country to organize its national life as it thinks fit, 
provided it respects its obligations towards the European community. 

(3) European countries should be free to conduct their mutual relations as they 
wish, within the framework of European solidarity and European obligations. 

(4) Freedom to conduct relations with non-European countries in any way 
compatible with European solidarity and European obligations. 

(5) European countries should not interfere in the affairs of non-European 
states, and correspondingly the latter should not be allowed to interfere in Euro- 
pean affairs. 

(6) Any disputes between European countries should be settled peacefully; any 
question that presents a threat to amicable relations can be adjudicated by peace- 
ful means. 

(7) If there is a threat to friendly relations due to the fact that the areas of 
settlement of particular peoples do not coincide with political boundaries, they 
should be adjusted as far as possible by peaceful agreement and if necessary 
resettlement. If this is not possible the way of life of ethnic groups living within 
the territory of a different people should be protected by the authority of the 
state, if necessary by treaty. 
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(8) Every country is responsible for ensuring that no actions are committed on 
its territory that are incompatible with European solidarity and European obli- 
gations. 

(b) The provisions of the peace pact might make use of pre-war models and 
experience. Apart from ordinary mediation, in case of legal disputes there might 
be an appeal to a European Court of Justice, and for extra-legal conflicts of 
interest a Court of Arbitration whose decisions would be binding. The European 
states appealed to as arbiters would be obligated to use all the means in their 
power to enforce the decision. In this way the preponderance of the leading 
powers would be further consolidated. 


V. The Jewish question 
The settlement of the Jewish question is an important aspect of the pacification 
of Europe. A European convention should frame the necessary measures and set 
up an agency which should remain in existence at least until the question has been 
settled by complete elimination of the Jewish element from Europe. 


VI. The economic organization of Europe 

(a) Whereas in the politico-military sphere and in that of peace-keeping asso- 
ciations like the League of Nations are to be avoided, the conference system is 
advantageous in economic matters. The European economy must here be consi- 
dered in the broadest sense, to include labour and social questions. A permanent 
European Economic Congress should be created with a presidium representing 
the leading powers and some other countries, which would summon it as occa- 
sion arose and direct its activity. It could be divided into separate Conferences for 
(1) trade and industry, (2) financial and currency questions, (3) labour and social 
questions, and (4) food, agriculture and forestry. Any state might join the Con- 
gress provided it belonged to the European peace organization. 

(b) The task of the Economic Congress, its Conferences and their Committees 
would be to prepare and enact European economic conventions for the settle- 
ment of economic problems of the Euro-African Grossraum with an eye to 
making it secure against blockade, e.g.: 

(1) Trade based on the principle of European preference vis-a-vis non-Euro- 
pean countries, with the eventual objective of a European customs union. 

(2) A European clearing centre and stable currency rates in Europe, with the 
eventual objective of a European monetary union. 

(3) Harmonization of labour conditions and social welfare, in the direction of 
improving standards. 

(4) Long-term planning of production in industry, agriculture and forestry. 

Within the framework of the European economic convention and its objecties 
each European country would have the right to conduct its economic relations 
with other European countries as it wished. Its economic relations with non- 
European countries would also be free in so far as they were not restricted by the 
Convention, especially the rule of European preference. 

(c) In addition to the European Economic Congress and its specialized Con- 
ferences, European specialized agencies or institutes would be created for partic- 
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ular spheres of activity in certain countries (European Labour Office, European 
Agricultural Institute etc.); these would be autonomous subject to general direc- 
tives and tasks assigned by the Economic Congress or its Conferences. The 
purpose of the specialized agencies would be to collect and study relevant mate- 
rial, follow up new ideas, provide expert opinions and information, compile 
statistics etc. 


VII. Communications 
The communications system of the Euro-African Grossraum will be similarly 
organized. For this purpose, however, it will suffice to create a permanent Euro- 
pean Communications Conference with Comittees for particular subjects (rail- 
ways, waterways, autobahns, heavy goods traffic, canals, airways etc.). Here too 
it would be useful to set up specialized agencies and institutes for the different 
forms of transport. 


VIII. Cultural cooperation 

The promotion of culture is primarily a national affair and does not require so 
elaborate an organization as is envisaged for economics and communications. For 
the exchange of cultural values and experience it will suffice to have specialized 
agencies and institutes, perhaps also Chambers (e.g. a European Film Chamber) 
on which professionals from different countries would be directly represented. 
Conferences at government level are only necessary when European specialized 
conventions have to be drafted, e.g. in matters of copyright, translation rights 
etc. 


IX. Press matters 

Given the great political importance of the press, this is primarily a matter of 
political organization. It is the duty of the political leadership in each country, 
arising from the political treaties and the principles of the European peace pact, to 
ensure that the press functions in the spirit of European solidarity and with 
respect for European obligations. Any disputes over the attitude of the press in 
particular countries should be dealt with under the procedure laid down in the 
peace pact. It would, however, also be desirable to have a specialized organiza- 
tion in the form of a European Press Institute, and perhaps a European Press 
Chamber as well. 


X. Education 

The education and training of youth in the new Europe will also be primarily a 
national matter, and can therefore not be the object of a Europe-wide organiza- 
tion. To see that it takes place in a spirit of European solidarity is, as in the case of 
the press, a matter of political concern first and foremost, to be regarded from the 
point of view of the political treaties and the peace pact. Here too, however, it 
would be useful to have a European specialized institute to exchange experience, 
statistics etc., and above all a general youth organization to work for understand- 
ing among European peoples in a spirit of European solidarity. 
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36. Cécil von Renthe-Fink: Note on the establishment of a 
European confederation August 1943! 


PA/AA NL Renthe-Fink 5/1. Drafts of a memorandum on the establishment of a 
European confederation. Frame No. 2434/D. 514421-573. Here: D 51453744 (not 
printed) 


> 


Foreign Ministry officials produced several drafts? for Ribbentrop on the creation of a 
‘European confederation’: the present one was drawn up under the direction of Renthe- 
Fink, who held the diplomatic rank of Minister. (For variants see n. 2 below). 


# 


(1) In the tremendous struggle for the future of Europe we Germans are 
champions of a new, better order in which all European peoples will find a 
rightful and worthy place. Up to now we have avoided coming forward with a 
concrete proposal regarding the European question. But there is no doubt that 
the question of Germany’s intentions in Europe is of the utmost interest to 
European peoples and decisively affects their attitude. At the same time the 
situation demands that all European forces be engaged to the uttermost to secure 
our victory. It is therefore necessary to devise a plan for the new order in Europe 
which is calculated to induce European nations to contribute to that victory. We 
must dispel their fear that Germany will make ruthless use of her power after the 
war. 

(2) If we were now to put forward the idea of a confederal solution? based on 
free cooperation among independent" nations it would certainly confirm” the 
European peoples’ confidence in our policy and increase their willingness to 
follow our lead and work for our victory. The elements in Europe which fear 
Bolshevism but feel threatened by Germany® would in future be less tempted to 
cast their eyes towards the Bolsheviks’ Anglo-Saxon allies. In the conquered 
countries a clear call for a European confederation would make it possible to 
recruit more men for the Waffen-SS and thus for our forces in general. It would 
lay the foundation for a constructive plan which would make our propaganda 
positive and effective. Our enemies would be in great perplexity, as they have 
nothing of equal value to set against it. We could successfully point out the 
complete uncertainty and disunity of our adversaries as regards war aims, where 
their policies are out of harmony and even diametrically opposed to one another. 
Their mistakes in handling the smaller countries could be exploited to a greater 
extent. 


1 The present draft is undated. Another version bears the date 22 August 1943. 

2 There are two drafts which differ from each other in some important passages. It is not 
possible to say which is the earlier. The longer version (‘A’) is reproduced above; the 
following notes indicate variations in ‘B’. 

3 ‘of a federal union’. 

4 ‘sovereign’. 

5 ‘strengthen’. 

6 ‘Germany’s superior power’. 
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(3) It is to be supposed that the fact of a united and contented Europe’ would 
tend to dissuade the Anglo-Saxons, especially the Americans, from continuing 
the war, which in such circumstances would appear to have no purpose. The 
British and American will to fight would? be weakened if they felt that they were 
not liberating European states but attacking a united Europe. It would be a severe 
blow to Roosevelt’s home policy and might affect the chances of his re-election. 
Anti-German propaganda in Britain and the US would be deprived of its best 
arguments, while the opposition groups in both countries would be able to use 
forceful slogans to the effect that Europe could not be refused the right to com- 
bine in the same way as the United States of America once did. A union of 
European nations would certainly be an event of great political importance. It 
would also have a profound effect on the Soviet Union, which would see itself 
confronted by the whole European continent.’ 

(4) France’s attitude is decisive as regards foreign opinion concerning the con- 
solidation of our continent: it has the strongest possible effect on the trend of 
opinion abroad. Laval would undoubtedly see it as an advantage to be treated as a 
member of the European confederation with equal rights: he would hope thereby 
to strengthen his own position in France and his country’s position vis-à-vis the 
victor nations. He would probably not dare to offend Germany by a refusal.!° 
But he will have to be given broad assurances in the territorial sphere, as only so 
can we expect ready cooperation from large sections of the French population; 
otherwise the differences we have been at pains to cover over!! will sooner or later 
break out again and jeopardize the whole effect of the campaign. Naturally an 
understanding with Laval, which might lead to a de facto state of peace being 
declared in connection with France’s entry into the European confederation, ? 
would in no way prejudice our rights as an occupying and belligerent power; on 
the contrary, the assumption of common tasks and France’s own future interest 
would entitle us to make additional demands which the French government 
would be obliged solemnly to accept. Among other things France would have to 
provide larger contingents for the European war of liberation, thus saving valu- 
able German blood." 

(5) Belgium, Holland and Norway. In view of the political importance 
attached internationally to the problem of these countries, the effect of a union of 
European nations!* would be much impaired if the impression were given that 
they would not be admitted to the proposed confederation with full and equal 
rights of membership. Since the occupation Belgium and Holland have had no 


7 Here inserted: ‘or at any rate a Europe approaching that condition’. 
8 Insert ’at least’. 
9 ‘On the other hand... continent’ is missing. 

10 This sentence is missing. 

11 ‘we have... cover over’ is missing. 

12 ‘in connection . . . confederation’ is missing. 

13 Here follows in ‘B’: ‘Such a solution is conditional on agreement being reached before- 
hand with Italy. In present circumstances this should not be impossible on a European 
basis.’ 

14 ‘of a European plan’. 
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governments of their own. In order to join the confederation they would have to 
be given governments which could figure as signatories. In Belgium, on account 
of the political effect we should start by trying to include the king,” as if he 
helped to form the government Belgium’s entry into the European confederation 
would have the maximum weight internationally. In Holland the difficulty will 
be to form a government that is acceptable to us but also carries weight! 
abroad.’ 

In Norway there is the Quisling government, but its authority is challenged in 
foreign countries. 

(6) South-East Europe. As to Greece and Serbia, their governments have more 
authority abroad than that of Norway. If the Axis powers are in accord, these 
countries’ participation in the European confederation will probably cause no 
great difficulty. D 

(7) The East. (a) Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. As the memory of Bolshevik 
rule fades, these countries are more apt to be persuaded by enemy propaganda 
that the German occupation has not done much to improve their lot. Only if they 
are given assurances for the future will they really regard us as liberators from the 
Bolshevik yoke and be prepared for a genuine voluntary effort on our side. The 
Scandinavian countries, especially Finland, would warmly welcome such a devel- 
opment. It would put England in a very awkward position and create a fresh 
difficulty for”? Soviet policy. 

(b) Despite the great importance attached in foreign countries to the Polish 
question, there can be no thought of granting Poland member status in the 
confederation. If the matter is raised in international circles we could reply that 
the final solution of the Polish problem must be reserved, as it depends on how 
the Polish population behaves during the war. We could also think of setting up a 
puppet government /Scheinregierung/"' in Poland. But by doing so we should 
probably lose our present freedom of manoeuvre without gaining any corres- 
ponding political advantage.” 


15 In ‘P’ this sentence runs: ‘If we set about forming governments in these two countries, 
on account of the political effect in Belgium we should start’ etc. 

16 ‘sufficient weight’. 

17 ‘B’ adds here: ‘Perhaps a government of officials could be of use.’ 

18 In ‘B’ this sentence runs: ‘In Norway there is the Quisling government, which encount- 
ers strong resistance in its own country. Norwegian membership of the European 
confederation might make it possible to strengthen the government by broadening its 
basis.’ 

19 In ‘B’ this sentence runs: ‘But here too we should try to achieve a certain consolidation. 
This is especially important in case the situation in Italy should develop in a manner 
contrary to our wishes, or if the Anglo-Saxons should invade the Balkans.’ 

20 ‘deal a severe blow to’. 

21 ‘B’ inserts ‘kind of’ before Scheinregierung. 

22 This sentence is missing in ‘B’, which continues the previous sentence as follows: ‘which 
would give the Polish population some degree of satisfaction and make it harder for 
enemy propaganda to claim that we are oppressing the Poles. This would put a spoke in 
the wheel of those in power in Moscow.” 
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(c) For the occupied Russian territories a formula might be found on the same 
lines as for Poland. Clearly the hope that they may enjoy a degree of indepen- 
dence if they behave properly during the war would do much to pacify these 
areas and induce them not only to work hard for our victory on the labour front 
but also to supply more fighting men than they have so far. The Vlasov move- 
ment must also be considered from this point of view. 

(8) Neutrals. We cannot expect Sweden, Switzerland or Portugal to join the 
confederation as long as the war continues. But their membership is not of the 
first importance, as the pacification of Europe does not depend on them but on 
the other states which have so far been in opposite camps.” 

(9) Will our adoption of a confederation policy jeopardize our political aims in 
Europe? This question must be answered in the negative. We are not sacrificing 
any of our power. Our rights as an occupying power and a belligerent must of 
course not be impaired in any way. In the same way there would be no question 
of the conquered states enjoying diplomatic representation in foreign countries 
before the end of the war. On the other hand they could, if we thought it 
desirable, be allowed to have offices of their own in Berlin.?* 

As regards the territories” which are to be united with Germany, their admis- 
sion to the European confederation would be the first step towards the end in 
view.” These territories” would thereby be drawn into our political sphere of 
interest. If it seemed necessary we could conclude agreements with them before- 
hand safeguarding the rights that we must in any case claim. When we have 
beaten the enemy on all fronts there will be a new situation in which we shall be 
perfectly free to organize the continent as we please. The Greater Germanic 
Reich would then come into being as a matter of course.?® 

(10)”? If we were to set about creating the European confederation, the follow- 


23 For ‘the other states. . . camps’, ‘B’ reads: ‘reaching an understanding with the con- 
quered nations. Spain’s attitude will be much influenced by the course of the war.’ 

24 For ‘offices of their own’, ‘B’ reads: ‘diplomatic representation’. 

25 ‘countries’. 

26 ‘could be a step in this direction’. 

27 ‘countries’. 

28 In ‘B’ this paragraph runs as follows: ‘The countries concerned would thus be politically 
drawn into our sphere of interest and geared to our war aims, the fight against Bolshe- 
vism and Anglo-Saxon influence. By agreements with them we could secure all the 
rights that are necessary to consolidate our own influence in decisive areas and enable us 
to strengthen our links as time goes on. When we have defeated the enemy there will of 
necessity be a new situation in which we can review our policy. Solutions that the 
population of the areas concerned refuse to accept today might then appear to them in a 
different light.’ 

29 From here onwards versions A and B no longer agree in substance. In B the document 
concludes: ‘(10). The watchword of a European confederation would on the one hand 
signify a grouping of the European powers under German leadership, aimed against the 
plutocratic states and Bolshevism, while on the other it would give the European states 
the reassuring feeling that they were being treated as sovereign partners with equal 
rights and need not fear any intervention in their internal affairs provided they loyally 
fulfil their European obligations. Now that the war is entering its decisive phase and all 
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ing 13 states would come into question first of all: Germany, Italy, France, 
Denmark, Norway, Finland, Slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Serbia, 
Greece, Croatia. 

The Act establishing the confederation could embody the principles set out in 
Annex 1.” 

There must first be an understanding with Italy, which will probably cover the 
following points: 

(a) Basic principles 

(b) Timing 

(c) Which European states are to be founder members. (Conditions for the 
accession of France, Serbia and Greece). 

(d) Which states are to be invited afterwards (neutrals, especially Spain). 

(e) Countries whose subsequent accession is reserved as a possibility (Belgium, 
Holland, East Europeans). 

(f) The Polish problem. 

(g) Attitude towards Turkey. 

(h) Terms of the constituent Act. 

(i) Agreement on the political line to be taken on European matters after the 
confederation has been set up (elaboration of the Act of Confederation). 

(j) Coordination of propaganda, taking account also of Japan. 

The next step would be to negotiate with Laval, the Finns and the South-East 
European states so as to be sure that no difficulty is to be expected from 
them. 

The inaugural ceremony should be at a safe location in Germany. If heads of 
state are to be present as well as heads of government and foreign ministers, the 
Führer will preside. The signing procedure would be similar to that adopted for 
the prolongation of the Anti-Comintern Pact in 1941. 

(11) The time for setting up the confederation would not be until after a 
significant military success, e.g. the defeat of Anglo-Saxon attacks on the Con- 
tinent. At the present stage of the war several of our allies, especially Finland, 
would be hesitant about joining on account of the US, much as they would 
welcome the idea of federal union in itself. 

In the meantime all we should have to do would be to take a ‘confederal’ line in 
any statements we make. 


European forces must be mobilized for our victory, it could be of importance to the war 
effort if we now put forward the idea of a confederation as a matter of principle. The 
approaching anniversary of the outbreak of war would be a good opportunity for an 
authoritative statement on the purpose of the war and our unshakable will to victory, 
pointing out that Germany is not only fighting for her own existence and freedom but 
also for a better order in Europe, and inviting a comparison between the federal solution 
that we propose and what Europe would have to expect if our enemies were victorious. 
The new order of Europe under German leadership can only become a reality if we win 
the war. Our insistence on that new order is a measure of our confidence and 
strength.’ 
30 Reproduced above, also as ‘Annex 1’. 
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If the Italians continue to fight with us, we should have to reach agreement 
with them. The plan for a European new order on a confederal basis would meet 
Italy’s wish that we should make promises to reassure the smaller countries. Our 
Axis partner would be relieved of the fear that Germany intends to exercise 
hegemony over Europe. Italian policy towards Europe, which has gone its own 
way for some time, would again be brought into line with ours. 

If the Italians did not continue the war, a clear statement of our European 
position would be politically all the more important. It is to be expected that the 
Führer would in that event simply make a declaration setting out our own war 
aims. This might provide an opportunity for stating that Germany wishes to see 
Europe reorganized on a federal basis. 


Annex 1 
Principles to be embodied in the Constituent Act 
of the European Confederation 

(a) The European Confederation is a community of sovereign States which 
mutually guarantee one another’s freedom and independence. 

(b) The conduct of their internal affairs remains a matter for sovereign decision 
by the individual States. 

(c) The nations united in the Confederation will jointly safeguard Europe’s 
external interests. They will jointly repel influences foreign to the area and jointly 
carry on the fight against Bolshevism. Defensive agreements will be concluded 
for the protection of Europe against external attack. 

(d) The European economy will be planned jointly by the member States on 
the basis of their common and national interests. The aim will be to increase 
material prosperity, social justice and social security in the individual states, and 
to develop the material and labour resources of Europe and its complementary 
African territory so as to protect the European economy against crises and eco- 
nomic threats from outside, while at the same time providing the European 
peoples with access to a fair share of the world’s economic goods. 

(e) The customs and other barriers which stand in the way of increasing trade 
between individual members of the Confederation shall be progressively elimi- 
nated, care being taken to protect and guarantee vital branches of the economy, 
especially in smaller economic areas. 

The intra-Europe system of communications by rail, autobahn, waterways 
and airlines will be developed in accordance with a unified plan. 

(f) The members of the Confederation will help and support one another in 
solving the economic problems of the transition from a war economy to a peace- 
time one. 

(g) The States forming the European Confederation will further develop and 


31 Presumably the document reproduced above as ‘Annex 2’. 

32 The next sentence seems to have been added later on a separate sheet, evidently as a 
reaction to the Italian change of front, as a result of which some parts of the document 
were already out of date. 
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intensify cultural and intellectual exchanges, while preserving their national iden- 
tity in this sphere. 

(h) European States which do not take part in founding the Confederation will 
be invited to accede to it. 

(i) All details of the organization of the European Confederation will be laid 
down in an Act of Confederation, which will be the subject of a conference of 
plenipotentiaries of all the governments concerned. 


Annex 2 
Propaganda guidelines?” 

I. The unification of Europe, which is already foreshadowed by history, is an 
inevitable development. 

It has been made necessary by the unexpected rapidity of technical progress, 
the shrinking of distances by modern communications, the immense increase in 
the range and destructive power of weapons (air-power), the tremendous burden 
of armaments and the present-day tendency to form wider associations and larger 
areas for joint production and economic development (the era of large empires 
and continental agglomerations). 

Only by uniting can Europe maintain the position it has hitherto occupied in 
the world. If it failed to do so, all European nations would be affected (common 
destiny). 

II. Owing to the war imposed on Germany by Britain, the Continent’s ancient 
enemy, the unification of Europe has become an acute problem and has also been 
accelerated. Germany’s fight against England is the European war of unifica- 
tion. 

III. Germany wishes to unite Europe on a federal basis: a voluntary agree- 
ment, born of understood necessity, whereby all European nations that have 
stood the test of history resolve to form a community of sovereign states. 

IV. The member states of the European confederation will retain their inde- 
pendence and freedom. There is no intention of interfering in their internal 
affairs. 

V. All that is required of the European states is that they be loyal, pro- 
European members of the community and cooperate willingly in its tasks. 

VI. The Axis powers, thanks to their position in the centre of Europe and their 
political predominance, have a special responsibility from both the internal and 
the external point of view. This is what is to be understood by the leading role of 
those powers. It does not mean domination, but a mutual relationship of trust 
and loyalty instead of the imperial methods of the former era. 

VII. The object of European cooperation will be to promote the peace, secur- 
ity and welfare of all European states and their population. 

VIII. It will be the purpose of the new European order to remove to a large 
extent the causes that have in the past given rise to wars in Europe: to end the 
period of intestine wars and overcome European particularism. 

IX. It will be the European nations’ joint task to protect and defend Europe 


33 Cf. Goebbels’s guidelines, doc. 30. 
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against outside attack. The brunt of this duty will be borne by the Axis 
powers. 

X. It will be the object of European cooperation to ward off influences foreign 
to the area so that it will never again be possible to play off the European nations 
against one another. The policy of holding the balance is replaced by that of 
European solidarity. 

XI. The nations belonging to the confederation will form a united front against 
Bolshevism. 

XII. Joint measures will be taken to ensure Europe’s vital needs and protect it 
against the threat of economic warfare and starvation blockade. 

XIII. Planned activity in the economic field will exploit to the full all the 
human and material resources of Europe and its complementary area of Africa, so 
as to increase material prosperity, social justice and social security in the indiv- 
idual states. Joint endeavours will be made to develop backward economies and 
thus raise the living standard of the broad masses. Special attention will be given 
to ensuring fair prices for European agricultural products. 

XIV. In order to stimulate trade among member states, the customs and other 
barriers existing between them will be progressively removed, care being taken to 
protect and guarantee vital branches of the economy, especially in smaller eco- 
nomic areas. 

XV. The intra-Europe system of communications by rail, autobahn, water- 
ways and airlines will be developed in accordance with a common plan. 

XVI. During the transition from a wartime to a peacetime economy the mem- 
bers of the Confederation will help and support one another in solving the prob- 
lems that arise. 

XVII. Cultural and intellectual exchanges will be developed and intensified, 
with due respect for each member’s national identity. 


37. Carl Clodius: principles of the new economic order in Europe 
20 August 1943 


ADAP, E, VI, doc. 237, pp. 419-21 


After the failure of the Declaration on Europe (doc. 33) and as Allied plans for the future 
of Europe became known (Morgenthau plan, Hot Springs conference),! Ministerial Director 


1 For the background cf. J. M. Blum, Deutschland ein Ackerland? Morgenthau und die 
amerikanische Kriegspolitik 1941-1945. Aus den Morgenthau-Tagebiichern, Düssel- 
dorf, 1968; The Conferences at Washington and Quebec 1943. Foreign Relations of the 
United States, Washington, D. C., US Government Printing Office, 1970. Hot Springs 
conference, 18 May — 3 June 1943. See also G. H. Stock, A Reply to the Keynes Plan - 
‘Bancor’- and the Morgenthau Plan — ‘Unitas’. An alternative ‘Volens’ system, London, 
1943. 
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Clodius thought it advisable to draw up a note on possible German counter-moves.? This 
was drafted in Hitler’s ‘Wolfsschanze’ (Wolfs Lair) headquarters. 


(. . .) Clearly it is not possible before victory to draw up an economic statute in 
any detail, as the new economic regime will be largely determined by the final 
political and territorial shape of Europe. However, some principles can already 
be formulated on the following lines and should be communicated to the Euro- 
pean public in as effective a manner as possible. 

I. One of the chief aims of this war is to restore Europe’s economic freedom. It 
is to be noted that in time of war Europe can supply itself with all it needs in the 
way of food and raw materials. No outside state can ever again hope, in case of 
war, to succeed by economic blockade in subduing the European nations, whose 
skill in war makes them militarily invincible. The enemy’s intention, expressed at 
the Hot Springs conference on agriculture, to turn Europe into a ‘fruit and 
vegetable garden’ shows that their object is precisely the contrary to ours. 

II. The intention to make Europe economically independent in case of war 
does not mean that the continent is to shut itself off from the rest of the world. 
History has always shown that the formation of large economic areas has not 
prejudiced the development of relations between them and the rest of the world, 
but has on the contrary done much to foster them: cf. the German Zollverein and 
Empire, and the USA. 

The more prosperous and politically secure a territory is, the more important 


2 The document reproduced here must be read in conjunction with a ‘goodwill tour’ by 
Clodius reported in the Pariser Zeitung of 22 Aug. 1943. Excerpts from the press 
reports are contained in NL Renthe-Fink 5/2, including the following: 

‘On the occasion of the joint session of the German-Hungarian government com- 
mittees in Budapest, the head of the German economic delegation, Ministerial Director 
Dr Clodius, gave an address at the beginning of August at the German-Hungarian 
Chamber of Commerce. He discussed questions of the future economic organization of 
Europe and contrasted these plans with the post-war intentions of the Anglo-Saxon 
powers. 

‘Europe’s food supply guaranteed. 

“Dr Clodius pointed out that his prophecy that possession of the Ukraine would not 
pay off fully until the autumn of 1943 had been proved true. This was a vital turning- 
point, as it meant that the Axis and its allies, and the whole of continental Europe, were 
largely freed from anxiety concerning supplies. Moreover the harvest prospects 
throughout Europe were good, so that long-term forward planning of food supplies 
was already possible. 

‘Almost all the economic resources of Europe were at present available to the Euro- 
pean war economy. In the raw materials sector new sources had been opened up and old 
ones restored to use, thus greatly increasing arms production. 

‘As regards relations between individual European states it was to be noted that 
friendly confidence and cooperation had still further increased. This was a fresh proof 
of European solidarity.’ 

The report continues with references to Anglo-American plans, on the same lines as 
the above document. 
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is its part in the world economy and the resulting benefit to those it trades 
with. 

III. The close economic union of the European peoples and the achievement of 
economic solidarity in Europe can, with the cooperation of all nations con- 
cerned, be decisively aided by the following measures. 

(1) No commodities must be bought from overseas as long as they can be 
supplied from Europe itself. In this way the whole of European agriculture is 
assured of a market. 

(2) No commodities must be sold outside Europe as long as there is a European 
demand for them. This will ensure that the European industrial countries are able 
to pay in goods for the farm produce they buy in Europe, while the agrarian 
countries for their part are assured that they will be able to obtain their industrial 
needs from Europe and pay for them with agricultural exports. 

(3) The European price structure for farm products, especially bread cereals, 
fodder and oilseeds, must be made independent of the so-called ‘world market 
price’. It is unacceptable that the income of European farmers should depend on 
speculations on non-European stock exchanges, where prices are manipulated 
independently of the European harvest and market situation. 

Germany, which is far and away the largest importer of farm produce in 
Europe, has already declared its willingness to pay prices for such produce 
appropriate to the production conditions in post-war Europe, even if such prices 
are higher than those of overseas produce. By this promise Germany has ensured 
that European agriculture will continue to develop steadily after the war. If 
European agriculture after the war had to compete freely with overseas countries, 
it would mean its collapse in many European countries. 

(4) For a certain time after the war all European states will no doubt think it 
necessary to continue foreign trade controls. This will facilitate a considerable 
reduction or even the complete abolition of customs frontiers, except for revenue 
purposes only. 

(5) Even if clearing arrangements are maintained in the same fashion as in 
present trade agreements, it should be the aim to make currency controls a good 
deal less rigid. Since complete freedom from such controls cannot be expected in 
the foreseeable future, it will be in the interest of a closer union of European 
states to work towards a central clearing system for Europe, restoring the free- 
dom of currency transfers in Europe itself. Given the high degree of integration 
of the European economy after the war, it will not be difficult to adjust the 
balances that arise from such a system. 

IV. The application of these principles will finally ensure Europe’s economic 
independence and will also be of benefit in continuing the close integration of the 
European economy that has begun during the war period. It will protect Euro- 
pean states from the upheavals of switching from a war to a peace economy and 
will guarantee them a long period of peace and prosperity. But the economic 
solidarity attained within this framework will not affect the economic indepen- 
dence of individual states. Moreover it will not impair Europe’s trade with the 
rest of the world, but on the contrary will give it a fresh impetus. 
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38. Cécil von Renthe-Fink: Note for the Foreign Minister 
16 November 1943 


PA/AA NL Renthe-Fink, bundle 5/1. Drafts of amemorandum on the establishment of 
a European confederation. Frame No. 2434/D. 514421-573. Here: D 514424-9 (not 
printed) 


> 


The Foreign Ministry’s first attempts to secure the issue of a ‘Declaration on Europe’ and 
the formation of a ‘European Confederation” were unsuccessful, not least because of the 
Italian attitude. After Italy ceased to fight on Germany’s side it seemed for a time possible to 
revive the European theme,” But this time too it was a failure.” 


November 25 will be the seventh anniversary of the Anti-Comintern Pact,’ in 
which a majority of European nations united to form a common defensive front 
against Bolshevism. At a time when the threat to Europe from Bolshevik Russia 
is displayed to its full extent and demands a supreme effort from the whole of 
Europe to ensure our common defence, this anniversary must not be passed over 
in silence. Although circumstances rule out an inter-state manifestation, it is 
suggested that the Foreign Minister might use the opportunity for a broadcast 
which would: 

(1) denounce the anti-European policy of the British and Americans, which 
has brought about the danger of the Bolshevization of Europe, and 

(2) strike a blow against the Moscow Conference" in the interest of a united 
Europe. 

In this way the anti-European policy of the British and Americans could be 
opposed by a positive German plan for the solution of the European problem. 
Despite the present war situation, the timing would not be bad from the psy- 
chological point of view. The results of the Moscow conference have on the 
whole been received unfavourably by European nations. The press in the smaller 
countries and the reports from our missions make it clear that Anglo-American 
concessions to Bolshevik imperialism have caused great disappointment and 
anxiety. While there can at present be no question of working out a detailed 
German plan for the future of Europe, some principles might nevertheless be 
stated. In this connection I venture to suggest the following points: 

(1) After pointing out that Europe has nothing to hope for from the Anglo- 


1 See doc. 33. 

2 Cf. ADAP, E, VI, doc. 95 of 11. 6. 43, pp. 170 ff.: conversation between Alfieri, the 
Italian ambassador, and von Ribbentrop at Fuschl on 10. 6. 43. At this meeting the 
clash of views between the two parties was clearly expressed. 

3 Cf. doc. 39. 

4 A note on the file states that the draft memoranda were ‘submitted to the Foreign 
Minister through the State Secretary in Nov. 1943’. There is no further trace of their 
fate. 

5 As to the prolongation of the Anti-Comintern Pact see p. 49 and doc. 16. 

6 The Moscow conference (Britain, US, USSR) of 19-30 Oct. 1943. 
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Saxons and everything to fear from the Bolsheviks, it might be stated that Ger- 
many has inscribed on its banner not only the removal of the Bolshevik danger 
but also the unification of Europe, guaranteeing to the nations of the continent 
their free development, security and welfare. 

(2) In a world of large empires and continental unions, Europe cannot preserve 
its individuality and independent strength if it continues to be split up among 
self-contained, antagonistic nations. The peoples of Europe, which will all have 
grievous wounds to heal after the war, depend on one another much more than 
ever before, and the distances between them have been shrunk by the advance of 
modern technology. Germany’s opponents want to keep Europe weak and Bal- 
kanized so that they can dominate the world; Germany wants Europe to be 
peaceful and strong. When victory is won, the European states must unite in a 
solid community. The age of internal European wars must be ended and the 
particularism which has been Europe’s curse must be overcome. 

(3) The community of European peoples that Germany seeks to create is 
essentially different from the world organization planned by Britain and Amer- 
ica,” in which the smaller European states would be defenceless against arbitrary 
rule by the non-European great powers. The Moscow conference has shown that 
Britain and America presume to dictate the fate of the continent over the heads of 
the European nations in concert with the Soviet Union, Europe’s deadly enemy. 
Germany holds that Europe’s affairs must be settled by the Europeans them- 
selves and that the European states must live together on the basis of justice for all 
concerned, with respect for common interests and common achievements. 

(4) It would be premature to work out a detailed programme, but it can already 
be said that the European community of states should have the following pur- 
poses: 

(a) the defence of Europe against outside attack. 

(b) the fight against Communism and attempts by alien powers to interfere in 
European affairs. 

(c) close economic union, 

(5) In the economic field the nations of Europe can never hope for disinterested 
help from Britain and America. In both countries more and more plans and 
resolutions are being published on the subject of world-wide economic organi- 
zation after the war. The economic reorganization of Europe is discussed with- 
out the slightest consultation with European nations (the Keynes plan, the Mor- 
genthau-White plan, the Hot Springs conference on agriculture,® and the UN 
relief plans (UNRRA) which have been heard or recently). Apart from the fact 
that such plans could only be carried out if our adversaries were to conquer 
Europe — and, as they never will, the plans are of no practical significance — 
Britain and America have only one interest, viz. to maintain and enlarge the 
economic bloc which they jointly dominate and to keep down any independent 
power which might be an unwelcome competitor. Perceiving this aim, Europe 
must rid itself of outside economic influences and cultivate and develop its 


7 The plans which subsequently developed into the UN Charter. 
8 Cf. doc. 37, n. 1. 
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resources by joint economic planning and control of energy supplies. One of the 
chief aims is to restore economic freedom, i.e. Europe’s ability to supply itself in 
time of war with all necessary foodstuffs and raw materials. The safeguarding of 
economic independence does not mean that Europe wishes to cut itself off econ- 
omically from the rest of the world. History has always shown that the formation 
of large economic areas has not prejudiced the development of relations between 
them and other territories, but has on the contrary done much to foster them. 

(6) The economic order planned by Germany is intended to guarantee to 
European farmers a secure market at worth-while and stable prices and ensure 
that European industries are kept employed and free from the effects of 
crises. 

(7) In contrast to the plutocratic empires of Britain and America and also to 
Bolshevism, the new Europe will be a welfare society which lays emphasis on 
labour instead of capital and human beings instead of machines. In the economic 
field it will be one of the chief objectives of European cooperation to improve the 
living standard of the broad masses. 

Finally it might be pointed out that close cooperation among European nations 
is already taking place under German leadership, which has stood the heavy test 
of war. 


39. Draft memorandum on the establishment of a European 
confederation autumn 1943 


PA/AA NL Renthe-Fink, bundle 5/1. Drafts of a memorandum, Frame No. 2434/D 
514421-573 (undated, not printed) 


+ 


The draft here reproduced exists in two versions (A and B) which differ appreciably in 
parts. The text of ‘A’ follows, variants in ‘B’ being given in the Notes.! There is no means of 
knowing which is the earlier version: possibly ‘B’, which is described in its title as an ‘Annex’ 
(see note 1), whereas ‘A’ appears to be an independent document. Both versions are intended 
to discuss the problem of a European confederation exhaustively, taking all factors into 
account. Cf. also docs. 36 and 38. 


EN 
* 


I. Need for a unification of Europe 
The unification of Europe, which has long been foreshadowed by history, is an 
inevitable development. The amazing progress of technology, the shrinking of 
distances thanks to modern communications, the range and destructive power of 
weapons (air-power), the tremendous burden of armaments and the present-day 
tendency to form wider associations and larger areas for joint production and 
economic development — all these compel Europe to unite more closely. Europe 


1 ‘B’ is entitled ‘Annex to Memorandum for the Foreign Minister concerning a European 
Confederation’. 
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has become too small for feuding and self-contained sovereignties. A fragmented 
Europe is too weak to preserve its individual nature and keep the peace while 
maintaining itself as a force in the world. 

If Europe were to forfeit its position in the world it would be an extremely 
severe blow to all European peoples. No European nation could in the end escape 
the consequences of a European defeat. For the rest of the world too, the collapse 
of Europe would be an irreparable loss. 

The unification of Europe is being accelerated by the war imposed on Ger- 
many by England, the continent’s ancient enemy. Germany’s fight against Bri- 
tain and the Soviet Union? is the European war of unification. 


II. Germany’s interest in the unity of Europe? 

If only on account of its geographical position and its racial strength, it is 
Germany’s mission to reconcile the particular interests of the European states in 
the interests of Europe as a whole. 

Germany’s opponents are confronted with the failure of the order which they 
imposed on Europe after the First World War. They have nothing new to offer 
the nations of Europe and are in complete disagreement as to what should happen 
in Europe if they were victorious. Their plans overlap and contradict one 
another. Under pressure from the Soviet Union, which intends to set up a Euro- 
pean order according to its own principles and under Bolshevik hegemony, Bri- 
tain and the US have by now already departed from the terms of the Atlantic 
Charter. In our adversaries’ vague plans for a world organization there is no sign 
of a guarantee that it will reflect the true needs and interests of nations rather than 
the selfish objects of non-European powers. 

None of the hostile great powers which claim to decide the fate of Europe is 
rooted in our continent and linked with it for good or ill. The US belongs, in its 
totality and with all its interests, to another continent. Nothing links the Amer- 
icans to Europe. If it suits them, they will leave Europe to its fate or to Bolshe- 
vism. Bolshevism has robbed European Russia of its European past. The civilized 
countries of Europe are in Soviet eyes merely provinces to be conquered ideo- 
logically or militarily — foreign bodies that must be overcome so that Bolshevism 
can spread throughout Europe. The British Empire is only marginal to Europe:* 
its centre of gravity lies outside our continent. Britain has built up her empire by 
exploiting continental differences, and in a consolidated Europe she would play a 
more modest political role than hitherto. British policy is devoted to keeping 
Europe fragmented and in a state of mutual hostility. Germany has repeatedly* 


2 ‘B’ omits ‘and the Soviet Union’. 
3 This heading and the following paragraph read in ‘B’: 
‘II. Position of the Axis powers in Europe 
The element that is called on to reconcile the particular interests of the European 

states and unify them in the interests of Europe as a whole consists essentially in the 
Axis powers. The opponents of those powers are confronted’ (etc. as in next para- 
graph). 

4 ‘Only part of Britain’s empire lies in Europe’. 

5 ‘repeatedly’ omitted. 
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endeavoured to provide a permanent basis for a harmonious and friendly coexist- 
ence between the European continent and the British Empire, by an adjustment 
of mutual interests which would do justice to the vital needs of both countries. 
But these efforts have been frustrated by the attitude of Britain, which refused to 
abandon the balance of power policy designed to serve the cause of its own 
hegemony. Just as the British subjected countries that had shed their blood as 
Britain’s allies to the starvation blockade and robbed them of their overseas 
possessions, so now they are bombing their cities and ruthlessly destroying their 
industries, churches and cultural monuments.” 

On the other hand the interests and needs of Germany’ are essentially and 
inseparably linked with those of Europe. Germany’s® centre of gravity can never 
be outside Europe or be located in a single part of it which does not feel itself to 
be part of the whole. It is impossible’ that Germany could involve the European 
nations in a policy-contrary to their own interests. The war that Germany and her 
allies!° are now waging is not only a fight for their own existence but also for the 
future peace and security of all European nations." 


III. A federal solution of the European problem 

It would be wrong to underrate the difficulties of solving the European ques- 
tion. They lie not only in the different attitudes of European nations but in 
conditions which are rooted in Europe’s nature and have made themselves felt 
again and again in different ways for many centuries past. To ignore these con- 
ditions is to lose a foothold in reality. It would be a great mistake to regard 
abstract, ideal desiderata!” as the standard for the work of European unification. 
The true foundation must be the hard facts of politics and the historical devel- 
opment that has endowed all European peoples with a strong sense of national- 
ity. 
The special feature of the European problem is that a multiplicity of peoples 
have to live in a comparatively small area in a combination of unity and inde- 
pendence.! Their unity must be so firm that there can never again be war 
between them and that Europe’s external interests can be jointly safeguarded. At 
the same time the European states must retain their freedom and independence so 
as to act in accordance with their very different situations and!‘ national tasks and 
to fulfil their particular functions within the larger framework in a joyful and 
creative spirit. The strength and security of Europe depends not on the compelled 


6 ‘industries and churches’. 

7 ‘of the Axis powers’. 

8 ‘Germany’s and Italy’s’. 

9 ‘There is therefore no fear’. 

0 ‘that the Axis powers’. 

1 ‘B’ adds here: ‘It is therefore natural that the impulse for a new order in Europe should 
come from the Axis powers.’ 

12 ‘It is politically impossible to regard ideal desiderata’. 

13 ‘a multiplicity of extremely diverse peoples have to live in a comparatively small 

area.” 
14 ‘B’ omits "very different situations and’. 


1 
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or demanded subordination of one European power to another but on the union 
of all. Any attempts to impose political measures on one European power or 
another would once more bring Europe’s differences to the forefront. On the 
other hand a European power that was!” not prepared to adapt its policy to the 
needs of Europe as a whole would be placing itself outside the European com- 
munity. 

The European problem can only be solved on a federal basis, whereby the 
European states resolve of their own free will, based on a recognition of neces- 
sity, to unite in a community of sovereign states. This community may be desig- 
nated a European confederation. 18 


IV. Membership of the European confederation 

The European confederation must be a community of as many European states 
as possible!” on a basis of equal rights.!? States whose territory is only partly in 
Europe may become members if their interests are in line with those of Europe as 
a whole. 

Europe is also to be regarded as including the extra-European possessions of 
European states which, by their geographic proximity, belong to the area com- 
plementary to Europe. 

Membership will be open to all European countries. The political weight of the 
nations united in the confederation, and the natural development of political and 
economic conditions, will inevitably mean that sooner or later all European 
nations will join the confederation. 

It was not only a breach of solemn promises but also a grave political mistake 
when the powers which claimed responsibility!’ for reorganizing Europe after 
the First World War sought to perpetuate the distinction between victors and 
vanquished. In this way Europe could never be at peace, and the effect on our 


15 ‘is’. 

16 Instead of this paragraph: ‘As regards timing, the creation of such a Confederation will 
take place in two stages. First of all the European governments concerned must decide 
upon its establishment and subscribe to the Act of Confederation in which the object 
and basic principles are set out in broad lines. In the second stage, details of the organ- 
ization would be worked out. For this purpose, plenipotentiaries of the signatory states 
would meet in conference immediately after the signature of the constituent Act. The 
result of their deliberations would be embodied in the Charter of the Confederation. 
The decisive step would be the signature of the constituent Act, in which the signatories 
accept for all time the principle of European solidarity and commit themselves to 
adopting a common basic attitude in all questions affecting the tasks of the European 
community.’ 

17 ‘B’ omits ‘of as many European states as possible’. 

18 ‘B’ continues: ‘Nothing must be done to estrange individual countries from the idea of 
European cooperation. To bring the confederation into existence it is sufficient for a 
majority of European states to join it, the others being left free to accede. The political 
weight of the nations united in the confederation, and the compulsion of political and 
economic conditions, will inevitably mean that sooner or later these states will join the 
confederation.’ 

19 ‘powers responsible’. 
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continent was pernicious.”° This mistake must clearly not be repeated:?! this time 
the defeated countries will from the beginning be offered equal rights in the new 
community of European nations, if they are prepared to work loyally and con- 
structively to build up the new Europe. All European nations which have grown 
through history and have proved themselves in the present war, above all in the 
fight against Bolshevism,” will be entitled to join the European confedera- 
tion.?? 


V. The mutual relations of member states, and their relations 
to other continents 

1. In general it can be stated that every member of the European confederation 
has the sovereign right to conduct its relations with other countries at its own 
discretion,” as far as this is compatible with European solidarity and European 
obligations. Treaties which are contrary to the object of the confederation must 
not be concluded, and any such treaties that exist must?” be abrogated. 

The question whether the formation of regional groups is compatible with the 
spirit of the European community cannot be answered simply Yes or No: it 
depends on the circumstances of individual cases. The formation of groups 
including members who do not belong to the confederation particularly involves 
the risk of damaging European interests.? 

The traditional close relationship between certain European states, which has 
proved itself historically and does not prevent loyal cooperation in facing the 
tasks of all Europe — for instance the cooperation of the Scandinavian countries 
and those of the Iberian peninsula - may continue unaltered within the European 
confederation. The same applies to the special relationship between the Iberian 
countries and their sister nations in the Americas.” 


20 Sentence omitted in ’B’. 

21 ‘B’ omits ‘clearly’. 

22 ‘All historical nations and especially those which have proved themselves in the present 
war will be entitled . . .’ 

23 ‘B’ continues: ‘In so far as European powers have territorial possessions in other con- 
tinents at the time when the confederation is established, they must be regarded as the 
special concern of those powers, which the other European countries are not obliged to 
help them defend. Complications arising from the system of such possessions are only 
of interest to Europe as a whole if they lead to an attack on European territory by non- 
European powers. However, the term “European territory” must be taken in a wider 
sense to include extra-European possessions of European states, which, by reason of 
their geographical proximity, are to be regarded as part of Europe’s complementary 
area /Erganzungsraum].’ 

24 “To begin with, it can be stated that every member state remains free to conduct its 
relations with other countries in or outside Europe according to its own sovereign 
discretion.’ 

25 ‘However, treaties’. 

26 ‘must naturally’. 

27 ‘B’ omits this paragraph. 

28 In ‘B’ this paragraph runs: ‘As it is to be expected that the traditional close relationship 
among the Scandinavian countries would not stand in the way of their contributing 
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Each member of the European confederation must? have the right to conduct 
its national life as it chooses.” Thus relations between them must be governed by 
the principle of non-intervention in one another’s internal affairs. The only 
demand that must be made of the European states is that they be loyal, pro- 
European members of the confederation and contribute constructively to the 
work of the European community. Each country must ensure that no acts are 
committed on its territory that are incompatible with European solidarity and 
European obligations. 

Along with the principle of non-intervention goes the principle of reciprocal 
preference among European states.*! The effect of this will chiefly be felt in 
economic matters. 

3. Relations between individual European states and non-European countries 
and continents must be governed by the principle that our continent and each of 
its member countries does not interfere in the affairs of other continents and must 
not undertake any political or military conquests there, but that in the same way 
there must be no interference or attempt at political or military conquest by 
foreign continents in Europe or its complementary area. Any such interference 
or attack would be opposed by the united forces of Europe. 

In general the relations between Europe, including its complementary area,” 
and other continents will be governed by the customary rules of interstate rela- 
tions, on the basis that Europe for its part wishes to live with the countries of 
other continents” in peace and friendship and to carry on trade and cultural 
exchanges in a manner advantageous to all concerned. While the European 
Lebensraum must be so constituted that the continent is able to meet its vital 
needs and is thus able to stand up to a political or military threat,” the object of 
economic cooperation in Europe will not be to cease trading with the rest of the 
world and put an end to its activity there, but on the contrary to make Europe 
strong enough to play a leading part in world trade, such as it is at present in 
danger of forfeiting. 


VI. The tasks of the European confederation 


1. Ensuring peace in Europe 
It must be the purpose of the new European order to remove the causes that 
have led to European wars in the past. An end must be put to the era of internal 
European wars, and European particularism must be overcome. 


loyally to the work of the European community, there is no reason why it should not 
continue. The same applies to the relations of the states of the Pyrenean peninsula with 
each other and with their Latin American sister nations.’ 

29 ‘must also’. 

30 ‘as it chooses, subject to its obligations towards the European community.’ 

31 ‘B’ adds: ‘vis-a-vis non-European countries.’ 

32 ‘compensatory area’ /Vergeltungsraum]. 

33 ‘to live with them’. 

34 ‘that the continent is able to maintain itself in a time of political and military compli- 
cations’. 
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Individual members of the European confederation of course remain free to 
conclude treaties of arbitration and conciliation among themselves. However, the 
guarantee of the maintenance of peace in Europe does not consist in a formal 
settlement or the threat of sanctions, but in a European policy that will prevent 
European states becoming one another’s enemies. If Europe has been plagued by 
wars for centuries it is above all the fault of Britain's policy of playing off” one 
European state against another. In recent decades the intervention of the US has 
also had harmful effects.” The nations united in the European confederation 
must in future show solidarity in opposing the attempts of alien powers to 
influence Europe’s internal affairs.” 

It is not possible completely to solve Europe’s racial problems by frontier 
adjustments; but they will not give rise to serious tension if all European states 
observe the principle of respecting foreign racial groups and treating them 
justly. 

Membership of the European confederation involves the duty to ensure that 
the press and radio conform to the spirit of European solidarity. The same applies 
to the education of young people, which must rest on a national foundation but 
also be in harmony with the European community.? 


2. The external protection of common European interests 
It cannot be the object of the confederation to interfere in the foreign policy of 
its members or create a system of supranational European diplomacy. Its purpose 
is rather to achieve a basic uniformity of attitude on the part of European coun- 
tries vis-à-vis non-European states in all matters of concern to Europe as a whole. 
This will be done by exchanging information and consulting on current questions 
of practical politics in so far as they affect European interests. 


3. Joint defence against the Bolshevik danger?” 
Until the Bolshevik threat is removed there cannot be any security or peace in 
Europe. The destructive work of Bolshevism in countries in which it has achieved 


35 ‘the balance-of-power policy whereby Britain sought to play off’. 

36 Sentence omitted in ‘B’. 

37 In ‘B’ this sentence runs: ‘It will be an especially important task of the European 
Confederation of united nations to show solidarity’ etc. 

38 In ‘B’ this paragraph runs: ‘To ensure that the press ip individual countries functions in 
a spirit of European solidarity and with respect for European obligations is a duty of 
statesmanship consequent on membership of the Confederation. The same applies to 
the education of young people, which must rest on a national foundation but must also 
be conducted in a spirit of European solidarity.’ 

39 The first sentence of the following paragraph reads in ‘B’ as follows: ‘Although the 
Comintern has officially been dissolved, the Bolshevik threat to all European nations 
remains the same, both in its ideological form and in the tremendous concentration of 
power which has only now displayed itself in its whole dangerous extent.’ Then fol- 
lows: “The fact that units and nationals of almost all European nations are fighting side 
by side with German troops in the East symbolizes the common danger and the com- 
mon resolve to defeat it. It must be one of the chief aims of a united Europe to protect 
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power shows what a frightful fate would befall the European peoples if Bolshe- 
vism were able to penetrate into Europe. The Anti-Comintern Pact and the 
measures it provides for will be extended to include all members of the European 
confederation. But in addition it is of importance to Europe as a whole that the 
European nations, * each in its own sphere, make their contribution to the 
defence of the continent in the East. The tremendous concentration of Bolshevik 
power has now displayed itself in its whole dangerous extent, and it must be in 
the common interest of European states to safeguard Europe against the destruc- 
tive forces in the Fast.“ 


4. Joint defence against external attack 

The principle to be maintained is that any attack on Europe will be met with 
joint resistance by all the European nations. For this purpose their military forces 
must be coordinated so as to form a united whole. 

Nowadays only very large units are militarily capable of holding their own. 
Smaller nations are no longer able to defend themselves by their own resources. 
They have not the necessary population or industrial apparatus, and they cannot 
meet their own needs in food and raw materials. They are in no better a position 
if they form alliances with one another. To defend themselves successfully 
against attacks by non-European great powers, the smaller states need the sup- 
port of the chief European powers.” 

Geopolitical conditions impose the necessity of regional associations, without 
prejudice to tasks involving the continent as a whole. The kind of vague general 
ideas that were once customary can no longer form a basis for effective defence or 
the equitable sharing of politico-military risk in the form of military burdens. 
There must therefore be voluntary regional defence agreements among the states 
which are in any case involved. These agreements must be organically interre- 
lated. The main burden will naturally fall on the principal powers.” In Eastern 
and North-Western Europe, Germany will be principally involved.“ 

The range of common obligations is an extremely wide one. It is sufficient to 
point out the importance of reaching agreement on the uniformity of arms and 
equipment," preparing jointly to ensure supplies for individual countries in the 
event of war, and so on. European formations could be created in peace time on 
the model of the volunteer units fighting in the East. Countries which under the 
defensive agreement are not militarily involved in repelling an attack on Europe 


European nations against the destructive forces of the East. The Anti-Comintern 
Pact...’ 

40 ‘peoples’. 

41 Instead of this sentence ‘B’ reads: ‘For this purpose special agreements will be con- 
cluded, relating especially to the recruiting of volunteers.’ 

42 ‘of Germany or Italy’. 

43 ‘Axis powers’. 

44 ‘While Germany will be chiefly concerned in Eastern and North-Western Europe, Italy 
will be principally involved in the Mediterranean area.’ 

45 ‘The uniformity of arms and equipment’ omitted in ‘B’. 
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must nevertheless support to the utmost of their power the European states that 
are themselves resisting the invader. European states engaged in war with non- 
European powers should not be treated as belligerents by other European 
states. 

It is to be expected that the creation of a united European defence community 
will greatly reduce the likelihood of an attack on the continent. Non-European 
states would avoid making war on European countries if they knew that the 
whole continent would be ranged against them. 


5. Economic cooperation 

There is" no doubt that the fragmentation of economic resources in Europe is a 
serious obstacle to prosperity and social progress in the different countries. 
While the removal of internal dangers would in itself give a strong stimulus to 
economic development in Europe, there must be planned and purposeful co- 
operation among European states so as to make the continental economy really 
sound and organize its resources to the fullest possible extent. 

In the first place the European countries will have to combine their efforts to 
make good the destruction and damage caused by war and to support one another 
in making the economic transition from war to peace. This does not mean re- 
stricting in any way the rights of individual states to manage their own econom- 
ies, which must remain untouched. It is rather a matter of coordinating the 
economic policies of the European states and, by a process of agreement, adapt- 
ing them to a common purpose.” 

The greater economic sphere that has come into being under the constraint of 
the British blockade must be developed so that it can supply Europe’s vital needs 
as regards food, clothing and manpower. For this purpose all the human and 
material resources of Europe and its complementary area must be stimulated to 
give the maximum performance. 

Special collective efforts must be made to develop the backward economies of 
Europe.“ The living standard of the broad masses of Europe, especially in cloth- 
ing, food and housing, must be systematically improved, and far-seeing provi- 
sion must be made for social stability.” 

In accordance with proven principles, European agriculture will be geared to 
Europe’s needs by planned cooperation among European states, and assured of 
fair prices for its products. In the same way, planned cooperation will protect 
European industry, employers and workers from the destructive effect of Euro- 
pean and international crises.*° 

Once Europe is properly organized it will no doubt again become the best 
customer and most efficient supplier of the world community. Assured of the 
possibility of buying raw materials overseas and processing them at home, 


46 ‘can be’. 

47 This paragraph does not appear in ‘B’. 

48 ‘in Europe’. 

49 ‘social security’. 

50 ‘B’ adds here: ‘and will ensure access to a fair share of the world’s raw materials.” 
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Europe will in turn provide the raw material producing countries with a guaran- 
teed market and stable prices. 

Common long-term economic planning will be based on labour instead of 
capital as an economic and social yardstick, and on the principle that the common 
homeland shall be of equal benefit to the whole of its population. 

In order to encourage mutual trade and create a large European market the 
customs and other barriers between countries will be progressively eliminated; 
care will be taken in so doing to protect and preserve vital branches of industry, 
especially in smaller economic areas," and to maintain high living standards in 
countries which at present enjoy them. 

Experience has shown that Europe’s present system of communications is 
inadequate to the increased demand. The internal network of railways, auto- 
bahns” and airlines will be developed in accordance with a common plan.” 


6. Intellectual, cultural and professional exchanges 

In contrast to the drab monotony of the Anglo-Saxon countries, the unique 
wealth of Europe with its small territory consists in its multiple forms of life and 
the individuality of its peoples, both small and great. The European Lebensraum 
must provide all those who are willing to cooperate loyally and constructively in 
the tasks of the European community with the means to freely develop their 
ethnic, intellectual and artistic qualities. The intensification of cultural and aca- 
demic exchanges will afford the European peoples fresh opportunities to develop 
their particular abilities and talents. The encouragement of such exchanges, 
which must not lead to a dull uniformity but must give equal chances to great and 
small nations, will fill them with awareness of their common cultural background 
and will be one of the strongest links binding together the new community. 


7. Other forms of cooperation” 
There will be an increased need for European cooperation in other fields such 
as health, police matters, the legal profession etc. 


VII. Organization of the European confederation® 
It is impossible to define relations among individual European states and 
between them and the community in terms of an abstract formula; nor can the 
European countries be simply divided into large, medium and small nations. 
They are specific historical entities to be valued according to their historical 
achievements, their contribution to the development of Europe and their per- 
formance in the present war. 


51 This phrase is not in ‘B’. 

52 ‘B’ adds ‘waterways’. 

53 ‘B’ adds: ‘During the period of transition from a wartime to a peace economy European 
states will aid and support one another in solving the problems connected there- 
with.’ 

54 This paragraph is not in ‘B’. 

55 This paragraph is not in ‘B’, but is replaced by the passage in note 70 below. 
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It would not be desirable to create a supranational European bureaucracy for 
the purpose of European cooperation; nor is the conference system of the League 
of Nations an encouraging precedent.5 

Politically the system of information and consultation through normal diplo- 
matic channels has served its purpose well, and has been usefully supplemented 
by personal conversations between heads of state, heads of government and 
foreign ministers. Ad hoc conferences have been called as necessary. Such 
methods meet practical political needs to better purpose than periodical confer- 
ences at predetermined dates. 

The confederation might be constituted on the following lines. The principal 
organ of the confederation shall be the Congress of States, an assembly of repre- 
sentatives of the member states, meeting at least once a year. Its resolutions shall 
be unanimous except in so far as the Act of Confederation provides otherwise. 
The Congress shall conduct the business of the confederation except in so far as it 
is entrusted to other organs. The representatives of member states accredited to 
the principal powers,” together with the Foreign Ministers of the latter powers, ® 
shall form standing committees to conduct business? during the period between 
sessions of the Congress. 

Special permanent bodies will be required to look after economic, cultural and 
technical cooperation. (Suggestions for the constitution of such bodies will be 
found below).®! 


VIII. Enemy propaganda” 

Our opponents have tried to discredit the European order which Germany and 
her allies® are seeking to bring about by claiming that the war measures which 
Germany has been obliged to take are themselves an embodiment of the New 
Order. They thus make out that what are inevitable consequences of the war 
itself”? would be the normal state of affairs after victory by Germany and her 
allies. They are careful not to say that it is they who have tried to starve the 


56 ‘B’ adds: ‘For cooperation to lead to practical results, leading authorities on specific 
questions in the individual European countries should as far as possible be associated 
with the European discussion of those questions.’ 

57 ‘Axis powers’. 

58 ‘together with the Foreign Ministers of Germany or Italy, shall form in Berlin or Rome 
standing committees’. 

59 ‘B’ adds: ‘on a basis of yearly alternation’. 

60 ‘B’ adds: ‘It would be politically desirable that member states should designate Heads of 
Government as their ordinary representatives on the Council of States, and Foreign 
Ministers as their permanent deputies. 

61 This paragraph does not appear in ‘B’, which continues directly with ‘for economic 
purposes . . .”, not preceded by any heading: cf. next note. 

62 This section appears, numbered ‘VII’, at the end of ‘B’, after the passage in n. 70 
below. 

63 ‘which the Axis powers’. 

64 ‘consequences of military action and occupation — especially in cases where the popu- 
lation and local authorities proved unreliable - would be the normal state’ etc. 
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population of Europe with their blockade and have brought endless misery to 
Europe with their bombing attacks; by their alliance with Bolshevism they have 
given a foothold in Europe to the destructive forces of the East, while Germany 
has taken on herself the duty of protecting and caring for the population of 
Europe.‘ Germany and her allies, inseparably linked with Europe, desire to have 
all its peoples as their friends and fellow-workers in the reorganization of the 
continent, and also to extend the hand of reconciliation to those who have been 
their adversaries if they are willing to collaborate loyally in future.“ But as long 
as the war continues” the attitude of Germany and her allies“ must be governed 
first and foremost by the harsh necessities of the struggle imposed on Ger- 
many. 
Suggestions for the creation of special organs for economic, 
cultural and technical cooperation 

For economic purposes a permanent Economic Council should be set up, 
composed of representatives of all member states. This would be divided into 
committees for: 

trade, industry and navigation 
finance and currency matters 
labour and social questions 
food, agriculture and forestry. 

The Economic Council and its Committees would prepare and enact European 
economic conventions, e.g. for the solution of economic problems with a view to 
immunity from blockade, the regulation of trade on the basis of European pre- 
ference vis-a-vis the rest of the world, with the eventual object of a European 
customs union and a free European market, a European central clearing system 
and stable exchange rates in Europe, looking towards a European currency 
union. Objectives would also include the standardization® and improvement of 
conditions of employment and social security, as well as long-term production 
planning in the field of industry, agriculture and forestry. 

Besides the Economic Council and its specialized committees, European 
offices would be set up in appropriate spheres (European Labour Office, Euro- 
pean Agricultural Institute etc.), which would be autonomous subject to general 
directives and instructions from the Economic Council and/or its committees. 
These offices would have the function of collecting and studying specialized 
material, following up new ideas, providing expert opinions, compiling statistics, 
issuing information etc. 

The communications system of the European Grossraum will be organized 


65 This sentence is not in ‘B’. 

66 In ‘B’ this sentence runs: “The sole interest of the Axis powers, which are themselves an 
inseparable part of Europe, is to secure the friendship of the European nations and their 
cooperation in reorganizing the continent, and also to extend the hand of reconciliation 
to those European nations which are at present hostile.’ 

67 ‘B’ adds: ‘and as long as enemy propaganda seeks to incite the population of the occu- 
pied territories and thus drive them into misery’. 

68 ‘of the Axis powers’. 

69 ‘B’ reads ‘assimilation’ /Angliederung]. 
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similarly. For this purpose, however, it will suffice to create a permanent Euro- 
pean Communications Council with Committees for particular subjects (rail- 
ways, waterways, autobahns, heavy goods traffic, canals, airways etc.). Here too 
it will be useful to set up specialized offices for the different forms of transport. 
For cultural cooperation it will not be necessary to have so elaborate an organ- 
ization as for economics and communications. For the exchange of cultural 
values and experience it will suffice to have specialized agencies and institutes; 
perhaps also Chambers such as a European Film Chamber or Press Institute, on 
which professionals from the different countries would be directly represented. 
Conferences at government level are only necessary when European specialized 
conventions have to be drafted, e.g. in matters of copyright, translation rights 
etc. 

In all cases it will be appropriate to make use of, or build on, existing European 
organizations or the beginnings thereof.”° 


40. Adolf Hitler: speech on the 11th anniversary of his accession to 
power 30 January 1944 


Archiv der Gegenwart, 30.1. 1944, pp. 6256-8; also Domarus, vol. II, pp. 2082-6 
(excerpts) 
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In the context of his speech on the 11th anniversary of his accession to power Hitler made 
a broadcast from military headquarters in which he gave a general review of the years of 
Nazi rule. 


70 ‘B’ continues (cf. n. 55 above): ‘It is impossible to define relations among individual 
European states and between them and the community in terms of an abstract formula, 
nor can the European countries be simply divided into large, medium and small nations. 
They are specific historical entities to be valued according to their historical achieve- 
ments, their contribution to the development of Europe, and especially their perform- 
ance in the present war. But the European confederation will not be able to work 
fruitfully as a community without a leading element whose task it must be to transmute 
the national interests of member states into a higher unity. Leadership in this sense 
signifies mutual loyalty and confidence instead of the imperialist methods of the past; it 
is an emanation of the responsibility that falls on the strongest powers by virtue of their 
intrinsic importance both internally and externally. If leadership is a privilege of the 
strongest powers, it also imposes on them the obligation to strive only for European 
peace, progress and welfare and to confine their activity to what is absolutely required 
by the needs of European coexistence /Zusammenleben]. The leadership of the Axis 
powers in Europe is a fact that arises of itself from political realities, and will operate 
without needing to be specially entrenched in the constitution of the confederation. 
Whether and in what way it is formally expressed in the constitution is a question to be 
judged in the light of expediency.’ 
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(...)' If Germany did not win the war, the fate of the northern, central and 
south European states would be sealed in a few months, and the West would 
follow very soon after. In ten years’ time the oldest civilized continent would 
have lost its essential features; the picture that has grown so dear to us all, of an 
artistic and material development extending over more than 2,500 years, would 
be effaced, and the nations that embody that culture, their representatives and 
spiritual leaders would perish somewhere in the forests or marshes of Siberia, 
unless they had already received a bullet in the back of the neck. Then the 
all-destroying Jewish Ahasuerus could celebrate the downfall of Europe in a 
second triumphant feast of Purim. But if the German people is able today to fight 
this fateful and decisive battle for its own survival and that of the whole European 
continent, we may thank the divine Providence which eleven years ago, after a 
long fight for power, permitted National Socialism to attain its victorious objec- 
tive. But for January 30, 1933, and the National Socialist revolution with its 
tremendous work of internal purification and reconstruction, there would today 
be no force in Europe capable of standing up to the Bolshevik colossus (. . .).? 
Because National Socialism began immediately to put its programme into effect 
eleven years ago, it had just enough time to fashion a state which has the strength 
internally and the power outwardly to take up the European mission which 
ancient Greece once fulfilled against the Persians, Rome against Carthage and in 
later centuries the West against incursions from the East (...).” To have any 
prospect of success in maintaining our position in Europe we had to unite all the 
lands in which Germans live or which belonged to the German Reich for over a 
thousand years and which are racially and economically necessary to the exist- 
ence of the Reich, that is to its politico-military defence. Only the solution of all 
these problems could produce a state that was capable, internally and externally, 
of fighting to defend itself and to protect the European family of nations 


CO 


KA 


Hitler began by saying inter alia: ‘England has finally reached the end of its role on the 
continent. The question is no longer whether the old balance of forces will be main- 
tained or restored in this war, but simply whether the predominant power in Europe 
when the fighting is over will be the European family of nations represented by its 
strongest state, or the Bolshevik giant.’ 
2 Here follow remarks on the disruptive policy of Jews and Bolsheviks during the Wei- 
mar Republic. 
3 Here follows an account of the ‘four great tasks’ of national socialism: 1. solution of the 
social question, 2. the unified national socialist state, 3. creation of the Wehrmacht, 4. 
The unification of all lands inhabited by Germans and of the territory necessary, from 
an economic and racial point of view, for the preservation of the Reich and/or its 
politico-military defence. 
Here follows praise of the national socialist state and its racial community. Hitler said 
inter alia: ‘The National Socialist community is therefore already the invulnerable 
centre of that self-assertion of Europe.’ ‘Our adversaries’ attempts to destroy the Ger- 
man people and Reich with explosive and incendiary bombs will in the end strengthen 
our socialist unity more and more and create the invincible state that is destined by 
providence to shape Europe’s history in the coming centuries.’ 
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41. Final protocol of the working session of the Institute of Labour 
Studies of the Deutsche Arbeitsfront 19 March 1944 


Text in Neue Internationale Rundschau der Arbeit, 1944/2; excerpts in Theodor Bühler, 
“Grundfragen der europäischen Sozialordnung’, Zeitschrift für Politik, vol. 34, 
July-August 1944, No. 7/8, pp. 237-40; Keesings Archiv der Gegenwart, 15. 4. 1944, 
pp. 6341-3 (excerpts) 


+ 


Social scientists from 20 European countries at an international congress in Bad Salzbrunn 
(14-19 March 1944) drafted a charter of basic principles for a future European social pol- 
| 
icy. 


(. . .)? Neither liberalism nor Marxism and Bolshevism can offer a way out of 
the social crisis. The sound instinct of European peoples has always resisted all 
materialistic reforms and revolutions. The nations hope from the bottom of their 
hearts that their responsible leaders my finally succeed in creating a truly socialist 
order that is not only a product of rational calculation but also of moral justice 
and natural human feelings. 

The community, the human personality and its achievement together form the 
keynote of the social order desired by the European peoples. Their harmony 
presupposes a number of governing principles, of which the most important are 
perhaps the following. 

(1). The basis of every socialist order is the national and racial community. All 
individual interests are subordinate to it; it guarantees the life and continuance of 
personality. Hence social policy cannot be confined to serving the occasional 
advantage of individuals and groups. It is the embodiment of all principles and 
measures which in the long run ensure a sound relationship between the com- 
munity and all its members, whether they are in a dependent or an independent 
position. 

(2). The community is only viable if it can rely on personalities who are able 
and willing in all their actions to assume the maximum responsibility towards it. 
Otherwise the community turns into a colourless collective. 

(3). ‘Achievement’ signifies the totality of services that the individual renders 
to the community in all spheres of national life. 

Service to the community determines the social rank and position of the indi- 
vidual, and is thus the centre of social order. 


1 The results of the congress were reported by Theodor Bühler in the Zeitschrift fir 
Politik, vol. 34, pp. 233-49. Bühler (b. 1904) was head-of a department in the central 
bureau of the Deutsche Arbeitsfront (German Labour Front) and a chief adviser in that 
body’s Institute of Labour Studies. Cf. also W. Daitz, “Völkischer Sozialismus und 
europäischer Sozialismus’ in Mitteilungen des Zentralforschungsinstituts für nationale 
Wirtschaftsordnung und Grossraumwirtschaft, No. 2, 1944, pp. 5-11. 

2 The first part of the report rejects Marxism and liberalism as principles of socio-political 
organization. 
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(4). The duty to work is the precondition of belonging to the national com- 
munity and sharing in its rights. 

Contrariwise, the right to work enables every member of the nation to escape 
from the permanent uncertainty of livelihood which has been the distinguishing 
mark of social history for centuries past. 

(5). The central position of work and service in the socialist order involves the 
abandonment of all privileges not based on personal endeavour. 

(6). It also, however, means that every member of the nation is entitled to all 
the opportunities of education and development that are appropriate to his tal- 
ent. 

The right to receive education opens the way to social advancement. 

(7). While the labour force must be directed according to a plan, the commu- 
nity will take care that those whom it has helped with education and training 
endeavour in a free and responsible manner to obtain the kind of work suited to 
their abilities and to the community’s requirements. 

(8). Personal advancement would have no purpose if the family, which is the 
basic unit of the nation, were not actively fostered by it. The individual must earn 
the position in the community that his services have earned for him by also 
founding and bringing up a healthy family. To make this possible the community 
must in turn ensure that every family has sufficient accommodation and an ade- 
quate livelihood. 

(9). Every individual is responsible for directing his own fate, but the com- 
munity must take care that none of its members suffers undeserved distress. It 
therefore guarantees security in old age and in case of illness, disablement and 
pregnancy, as well as the maintenance of widows and orphans. The individual’s 
entitlement to social security arises from the performance of his duty as a member 
of the community, regardless of the accident of independence or otherwise, 
social position, income or a contributions system. 

(10). The duty to work is matched by the right to a fair wage for all work 
performed. 

The precondition of a fair wage is a standard of the value of labour and per- 
sonal performance, regardless of accidents of the economic situation and the state 
of competition. 

(11). Work and remuneration can ultimately only be harmonized if concern 
for social justice is made the dominant principle of national life, pervading every 
act of the community and the individual. 

The principles of social justice must find expression in economic and financial 
policy as in all other branches of national life. 

(12). Public health measures and physical and mental training are the pillars of 
a durable social order and must therefore be promoted on a generous scale. 

(13). The worker becomes a full member of the community by participating in 
its cultural life. It must therefore be one of the chief aims of social policy to 
provide sufficient leisure and see that it is cultivated in accordance with the 
nation’s state of civilization. 

A well-balanced mode of life corresponding to national and local needs is a 
prime condition of social harmony. 
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(14). Social peace requires that land ownership, the peasantry and agriculture 
in general be organized in accordance with the national welfare. 

A healthy rural population must be the foundation of socialist order in agri- 
culture also. 

(15). Socialism on a national basis is the essence of reason and justice in the 
settlement of social problems. It is expressly opposed to liberalism and also to 
Marxism of every kind. It cannot be confined to particular spheres, and it there- 
fore requires above all that the economy be directed according to socialist prin- 
ciples. 

(16). The national community excludes every kind of selfish interest on the 
part of professions or groups. It thus prevents anything that might result in the 
exploitation or proletarianizing of human beings. 

By accepting the idea of the national community, the peoples create conditions 
for a socialist Europe with no proletariat. 

(17). By what route a people chooses to put this aim into practice depends on 
its particular circumstances. Socialism is not a schema but an idea whereby the 
life of the European community of nations can be fully developed. Practical 
social policy will advance by all sorts of ways from the general idea to the reality 
of popular socialism. (...)° 


42. Herbert Backe: the future of European agriculture 
29 June 1944 


Printed in Zeitschrift für Politik, vol. 34, Sept. 1944, No. 9, pp. 301-13 (excerpts) 


ki 


In a lecture at The Hague Backe,! the Reich Minister for food and agriculture, described 
the principles of the future agricultural organization of Europe, chiefly in the light of the 
transformation of Dutch agriculture. He defended the principle of a controlled economy and 
opposed the economic liberalism of the past. As a scientific basis he cited the ‘integration 
theory’ of Heinrich von Tühnen.? 


(...)} When the National Socialist movement came to power in 1933 and 
announced its agrarian programme as a summons to the battle of production, 


3 This document was also intended as an ‘answer’ to the Philadelphia declaration issued 
after the 26th International Labour Conference held at Philadelphia from 20 April to 12 
May 1944. 

Herbert Backe, b. 1896, d. 1947; State Secretary in the Reich Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture 1933, in charge of the Ministry 1942, Minister of Food and Agriculture 
from 1. 4. 44. Cf. his Um die Nahrungsfreiheit Europas. Weltwirtschaft oder Gross- 
raum, Leipzig, 1942. 

2 Cf. H. von Thiinen, Der isolierte Staat in Beziehung auf Landwirtschaft und Natio- 

nalökonomie, Jena, 1921. 
3 The first part of the speech dealt with European agricultural policies of the past, the 
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many nations saw this as a retreat from the world economy and also from Euro- 
pean trade. They did not realize that it was the first whole-hearted attempt to cast 
off the shackles of the worldwide division of labour and create conditions for a 
European labouring community. However, the more and more visible shifting of 
German imports from overseas countries to Europe, the adaptation of German 
import prices to European production costs, and the subsidizing in various forms 
of the European agricultural economies, all served to make clear the direction in 
which German efforts were tending. Without a direct attack on worldwide di- 
vision of labour in the liberal style — which had in any case become illusory on 
account of many economic manipulations, especially within the British Empire — 
Germany intensified economic relations with her European neighbours and so 
created a firm basis for a European community based on labour and service. The 
conclusion of economic agreements, the adjustment of production to the needs of 
the trading partner, and the increasing of agricultural potential by providing 
scientific data and equipment of all kinds — all this was of decisive importance to 
the economic progress of continental Europe, and provided conditions for a 
proper functioning of the economic process. But there was not time for these 
measures to have their full effect before the liberalistic states attacked our conti- 
nent by force of arms. 

When the present world war broke out Europe as a whole had certainly not yet 
perceived the advantage of our methods. Many thought them a form of tutelage, 
and preferred to adhere to the old-style division of labour. But the Anglo- 
American blockade, which took no account of the rights of neutrals, and the 
difficulties it caused especially in regard to food supplies, did much to convince 
sceptics in all countries of the need for a European Grossraum economy. 

Five years of war have since shown how great a power of regeneration there is 
in the agriculture of the different European countries, which have responded to a 
unique challenge and shown that they can produce enough to feed the most 
densely populated of all continents. Instead of worldwide division of labour we 
have European division of labour. This has required a great measure of recon- 
version in all countries, in proportion as each of them had taken to obtaining its 
food supplies from elsewhere. This applies especially to the manufacturing coun- 
tries of North-Western Europe, including the Netherlands. (. . .)* 


liberalism and national egotism of which had caused Europe to lose its freedom of 
action in agricultural matters. 

Here followed examples from Dutch agriculture, which had already largely achieved 
the necessary conversion. ‘Between 1940 and 1943 the ploughing up of grassland made 
it possible to increase the area under cultivation by about 180,000 hectares. The cereal 
crop increased by 25%, the output of potatoes by 71% and oilseed cultivation by no 
less than 1700%. Owing to the lack of imports and the diminished area of pasturage, the 
numbers of livestock were reduced: in accordance with the reorganization policy this 
especially affected poultry and pigs. Comparisons between the area of grassland and the 
quantity of livestock after the conversion show how well we have succeeded in har- 
monizing practice with theoretical calculations. Credit for the success is due not least to 
the Dutch farmer, who grasped the importance of the task and carried out the necessary 
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(. . .)? Europe as a whole and each European country in particular must come 
to terms with this fact? and draw the only possible conclusion, namely that all 
must cooperate in creating a new European way of life. Germany has fought for 
nothing else since her revolution of 1933. The German principle of organization 
in Europe is marked by a sense of responsibility which obliges it to respect the 
natural conditions of production, the particular strength of this or that national 
economy and the way it can best be made to serve the interests of Europe as a 
whole. 

But it would be quite wrong to suppose that the era which must now be 
regarded as closed can only be replaced today by turning the clock back and 
reverting from a trading economy to a collection of small self-sufficient national 
economies, an infinite number of autarkic units or even a kind of cottage indus- 
try. Such a retrograde system is unacceptable, if only because it would destroy 
the basis for necessary developments in the field of European population and 
settlement. With such an out-of-date economic system we could not possibly 
feed the population that Europe needs to maintain itself politically and cultur- 
ally. 

For the Grossraum economy which is now taking shape in the greater Euro- 
pean area, it remains true that demand must be met by producing as much as 
possible with the least possible expenditure of means of production. But this 
cannot be done without the division of labour between members of the commu- 
nity occupying the European Lebensraum. Germany is often falsely accused of 
intending to make herself strictly autarkic and thus secure her own food supplies 
without having to rely on the other European agricultural economies. But the 
course of this war, and above all the whole development of our policy during the 
prewar years from 1933 onwards, have sufficiently shown that we intend, on the 
basis of a clear organization of the European Grossraum and taking account of 
the special economic conditions and possibilities of the different European coun- 
tries, to institute a clear, orderly and therefore certainly effective division of 
labour, which alone can promote the welfare of the European community. 

The economic responsibility that this task involves for every European coun- 
try is very great. And it is only her sense of responsibility for the European 
economic area as a whole that has moved Germany to claim the right to exercise 
politico-economic leadership. A rational division of labour in respect of food 
policy and therefore of the economy as a whole is only possible in Europe if 
German as the continent’s centre of gravity not only provides the principal mar- 


adaptation in a responsible spirit. Today we can probably say that the process of 
conversion is completed as far as the war period is concerned.’ 

5 The previous passage consists of an attack on the economic liberalism of the past. 

6 Backe describes this ‘fact’ in the following terms: “Thus the world economy was inev- 
itably reshaped in a way that reflected the determination of each Grossraum to make 
itself independent. As the division of labour on a world scale meant that there was not 
enough room for every form of economic egotism, it turned into its opposite in the 
shape of several Grossräume, each striving to be self-sufficient. The war did not begin 
this process, but it has hastened it.’ 
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ket but is also able to direct the economic policies of the European countries. In 
the world economy developed by Britain, capital and currency were at the centre 
of everything and it was hoped that a rational order based on money would come 
into being of its own accord. But the European Grossraum economy must start 
from the position that the peoples’ needs are the prime factor and must be met in 
the simplest and most rational way for the benefit of each European nation and 
the inhabitants of Europe in general. It is the essence of our present-day outlook 
that purely economic factors are no longer dominant and that peoples and the 
individual must now be at the centre of our deliberations. This means that the 
value and success of all economic policies can only be measured by how far they 
have conduced or are conducing to the welfare of nations. It also means that 
economics as the servant of politics can only be handled sensibly if they are 
closely and clearly subordinated to political requirements. Only if there is such a 
link — which of course cannot be confined to one branch of economics such as 
agriculture, but must include all the others as well — can economic policy become 
an adjunct to political development in the way that is urgently required by the 
great political events of our time. (...)” 

The European community, political as well as economic, will likewise only be 
able to stand firmly on its own feet if it can succeed in bringing about the same 
clarity and rational order in the economic sector. 

In this connection I must say a word to agricultural and other economists 
throughout Europe. The European Lebensraum will be organized all the more 
quickly if they too contribute to the process. (...)? 

Europe is at present going through the same experience as Germany has done 
in the last ten years. And just as the German Reich has become a reality, so will 
the New Europe. In Europe, as before in Germany, millions will wonder how 
they could have stood aloof when the time came to fight for the European idea. 
They will look abashed when their children and grandchildren, who will have 
their roots in the new system, ask them in time to come what they were doing 
when Europe was being born. For make no mistake, the new Europe is a reality. 
That is being seen to by the enemies of Europe, whose war methods show more 
and more clearly not only that they care nothing for Europe but that their object 
is to destroy it. But for the new order in Europe to come about quickly it is not 
sufficient for our enemies to attack it: we need the consent and cooperation of the 
Europeans as well. 

Despite all those who prefer to ‘wait and see’, the new Europe cannot be 
prevented from arising. Discerning people in every nation of the continent have 
come to realize that today there is only one choice: either a free, independent 
Europe or the arbitrary rule of Bolshevism. And therefore for anyone of under- 
standing there can be no other aim than that for which Germany is fighting: the 


7 Here follow remarks on the controlled economy and its part in bringing about the 
successes obtained. 

8 Here follow references to the need for greater commitment on the part of European 
agronomists, who should be guided by the theories of H. von Thiinen. 
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political, economic and cultural freedom of the continent and the assurance of a 
steadily rising standard of living for the peoples of Europe. 

This new Europe is already a reality. It is functioning in an orderly and dis- 
ciplined manner and achieving more and more for the defence of European unity 
and the European community, against the destruction planned by the anti- 
European powers.” 


9 Cf. the following quotations from Backe, op. cit. (n. 1). 

‘Instead of the international world economy we have the Grossraum economy, 
characterized by the union of peoples of the same or similar race and occupying the 
same area.’ (p. 216). 

‘What the future requires is not self-sufficiency for every single European state, but 
self-sufficiency for the European continental Grossraum.’ (p. 218). 

‘In the continental economy with its division of labour, on the other hand, a regu- 
lated cycle of cultivation is not only possible but desirable. The soil is thus protected 
from destruction and eluviation and retains its virtue for the benefit of future genera- 
tions.’ (p. 222). 

‘Division of labour is also the path to be followed by the other European states. It 
consists primarily in greater intensity of cultivation and measures of reciprocal benefit. 
However, a prerequisite for a continental European agriculture of this type is an inter- 
nationally organized market. Just as in Germany the battle for production, despite all 
the goodwill of the farming population, could not succeed until the market was so 
regulated as to afford a guarantee of prices and therefore of production, so a continen- 
tally regulated market is the chief prerequisite for an organic division of labour in 
European agriculture. As the necessary conditions for obtaining a surplus of agricultur- 
al production have been created in Germany, so they will be in other countries. This 
surplus will afford a basis for the desired level of exchanges in continental Europe.’ 
(p. 226). 

‘A switching of consumption from meat to fish will be of decisive importance for the 
future of continental Europe. Given the proper direction and reorganization, the Euro- 
pean fishing industry has practically unlimited possibilities; it can not only make up for 
the loss of meat due to the drop in fodder imports, but can also produce large quantities 
of albuminous animal foodstuffs.’ (pp. 232 f.). 

‘It was the National Socialist movement and its philosophy which created the basis 
for reorganization in Germany by mobilizing the inherent strength of her peasantry and 
soil. The war since 1939 will have shown the other peoples of Europe the rightness of 
the German method, and made them realize that Europe’s food supply depends on 
division of labour and cooperation among all nations of the continent.’ (pp. 236 f.). 

‘The object of this task is to make continental Europe independent in foodstuffs and 
to set it free from the liberal world economy. The way leading to this goal is clearly 
defined. It consists in the community of the European Lebensraum, in which it is the 
duty of all European nations to cooperate.’ (p. 238). 
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43. Karl Heinz Pfeffer: European consciousness  Oct./Dec. 1944 
Zeitschrift fiir Politik, vol. 34, Oct./Dec. 1944, No. 10-12, pp. 377-85 (excerpts) 


> 


After the military reverses of the summer and autumn of 1944 the Nazis’ ideas and plans 
for Europe were in ruins. This article by Karl Heinz Pfeffer,! president of the German 
Institute for Foreign Affairs, is an appeal for steadfastness in adversity. Its basic theme is that 
the European idea has taken such firm root in the years 1940-4 that even the latest military 
developments cannot in the end destroy it. 


(...) What has been achieved in the first four years of this war cannot be 
nullified by the setbacks of the fifth. From Narvik to Athens and from Reval to 
Bordeaux, German soldiers have carried a message that can no longer die. Europe 
today knows that it is a single entity. Neither foreign invasion nor civil strife 
caused by reactionaries can destroy this knowledge. Europe has a single system 
of defence and communications, its human and material resources are held in 
common, currencies are controlled from the centre. It shares a common tradition 
and is threatened by a common danger, and for years past it has had direct 
experience of a common idea. The traces of this life in common can no longer be 
effaced. The latest developments in the war have obscured them for the time 
being, but the seed of the future lies indestructible beneath the freshly-turned 
soil. The old weeds that have started to proliferate again will disappear when the 
seed comes up. (...)° 

The first basic realization is that European nationalism cannot be dispensed 
with. The European community must not destroy the nationalism of European 
peoples but must sublimate it in the Hegelian sense, so that it continues to exist 
but becomes a living element in a larger unity. (. . .)* 

During the past four years the Germans have often been reproached for not 
proclaiming a European charter. They were supposed to draw up a programme 
of concrete promises so as to gain support in Europe. We Germans left it to our 
opponents to build such castles in the air, and did not seek to deceive the world or 
cover up the difficulties with empty words. What we have to offer is not so much 
a programme as an idea — the idea of Europe itself. The European recognizes as 
the supreme value his own national and ethnic identity /Volkstum], which con- 
sists of many elements: religion, morality, custom, the familiar landscape of 


1 B. 1906 at Frankfurt am Main; Dozent for sociology at Leipzig university, 1934; Pres- 
ident of the German Institute of Foreign Affairs, 1943. From 1946 member of the 
Academy of Town and Country Planning, Hanover; from 1952 employed at the Welt- 
wirtschaftsarchiv, Hamburg. 

2 Introductory remarks on the ‘last European civil war’ prophesied by Lenin. 

3 The present time of trial should be regarded as a period for reflection and the germi- 
nation of ideas. 

4 A polemic against the mistaken treatment of nationality questions after 1918, and a 
review of the national histories of the European peoples. 
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home, the memory of a great history and the sense of a future mission. European 
nationalism fights in every single man for this supreme value, which is the ancient 
nucleus of the European idea. The European lives from day to day not under 
compulsion but working of his own free will, rewarded by the right to own 
property and to found a family. European socialism is fighting to ensure that this 
basis of everyday life will not be destroyed, and we therefore call it the second 
nucleus of the European idea. (...)° 
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II. Ideas of the Fascist Government and Party 
on Europe 


Dino COFRANCESCO 


Introduction 


The Fascist conception of an ideal Europe certainly dated from before the 
Second World War, and may also have survived it. The Duce frequently spoke of 
the necessity for closer agreement among the most powerful and most responsi- 
ble states of the Continent, and various ideological documents served as ‘ration- 
alizations’ of the regime’s initiatives in foreign policy. The ‘Convegno Volta’ (an 
international symposium on questions of European unity, organized by the 
Accademia d’Italia) was held in November 1932, a few months before the con- 
clusion of the Four-Power Pact between Britain, France, Italy and Germany; the 
latter’s purpose, according to Mussolini, was to meet the ‘imperative need for a 
political hierarchy of the major powers, which alone are truly responsible for 
international life, as opposed to the abstract principle of equality among all state 
organisms, whether great or small’.! It is significant that Count Richard Cou- 
denhove-Kalergi, the founder of the Pan-European movement, cherished hopes 
of persuading the Fascist leader to join some kind of union of Latin nations 
against the Third Reich. On 10 May 1933 Coudenhove-Kalergi was received at 
the Palazzo Venezia through the good offices of Titulescu, the Romanian foreign 
minister, and Dino Grandi, at that time Italian ambassador in London. Accord- 
ing to his own account, he aroused the Duce’s pan-European sympathies by 
playing skilfully on the theme of Nietzsche’s Europeanism. He also met in Rome 
Asvero Gravelli, editor of Anti-Europa, and was so encouraged by the latter’s 
attitude as to consider him a ‘secret disciple’. In actual fact Coudenhove-Kalergi 
was decidedly over-optimistic. His ideas did, it is true, meet with support among 
such publicists as F. T. L. Gualtierotti, the author of an interesting essay entitled 
‘Le ore decisive dell’Europa. Pan-Europa? Mittel-Europa? Finis Europae?’, 
which contained such sentiments as: ‘If Europe wishes to have a role in the world 
it must become a political entity on the world scale’. Other writers like G. 
Gabbrielli,? a disciple of Gravelli’s, expressed the spirit of the Briand plan in 
more radical language by declaring that ‘a confederation in which the member 


1 From E. Porcario’s review of Carlo Morandi, La critica di Versailles, Milan (Princi- 
pato), 1940, in Bibliografia fascista, 1941, No. 7, p. 507. 

2 Cf. ‘La morale del paneuropeismo: eroi, santi o gentiluomini? in Antienropa, Nos. XI 
and XII, 1930, and II, 1931. 
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states retain all their sovereign powers is a self-contradiction’.” Those who 
thought in this way continued to give critical attention to Coudenhove-Kalergi’s 
ideas, but many others rejected and condemned them with more or less pertinent 
arguments. In 1935 the philosopher Carlo Antoni gave vent to doubts and uncer- 
tainties in the article ‘Paneuropa’ in the Enciclopedia Italiana, which stated that 
‘while the Pan-European programme is based on the just principle of the need for 
mutual understanding and collaboration among European nations,’ it repre- 
sented ‘an abstractly intellectual approach in conflict with the political, moral and 
economic structure of Europe and perhaps with the essence of European his- 
tory’. | 

The ‘Euro-Fascists’, on the other hand, took their cue from the remarks on the 
European problem which regularly accompanied the Duce’s proposals for a revi- 
sion of the ‘unjust treaties’ of Versailles. In a speech to the National Council of 
Corporations on 14 November 1933 he declared in his usual dismissive style that 
‘Europe is no longer the leader of world civilization’: at one time it had led the 
world ‘spiritually, politically and economically’, but now it was in a state of 
crisis. ‘Europe may once again try to grasp the helm of world civilization if it can 
develop a modicum of political unity.’* To induce the victorious and sated pow- 
ers to repair the ‘grave injustices’ done to the ‘proletarian nations’, Mussolini 
never tired of conjuring up the picture of a Europe threatened by US imperialism 
in the west and the Japanese advance in the east. Western decadence was due to 
the triumph of a materialist way of life and a political system based on class 
interests (the bourgeoisie and the workers) and not those of the community as a 
whole. It could be cured only by the triumph of a political philosophy inspired 
by higher spiritual values, such as Fascism and the movements related to it. 

A key to these attitudes and states of mind was found in the idea of nuova 
civilta which Renzo De Felice applied to the period after the conquest of Ethio- 
pia, which was eventually to prove fatal to Mussolini. The democratic nations 
had shown themselves powerless to help Abyssinia, while in Italy the old-est- 
ablished economic, social and cultural élite obstinately though unobtrusively 
resisted the conquest of minds by Fascism. In this situation Mussolini became 
increasingly convinced that industrialism, or what he called super-capitalism, 
had, with its ‘cynical and superficial modernity’, alienated man from nature; it 
had extinguished his sense of belonging to a community, had imprisoned him in 
selfish individualism and had brought about the downfall of the aristocratic ele- 
ments which upheld the Greco-Roman values of warlike heroism. It was Italy’s 
mission to establish a new legitimacy based on true universalism: a kind of secular 
equivalent of the medieval res publica christiana, in which the unity of peoples 
would be ensured not by soulless institutions but by a moral and spiritual re- 
nascence. 

During the years of World War II and the last phase of Fascism, the Italian 


3 Milan (Hoepli), 1935, pp. 153 and 203. 

4 ‘Discorso per lo stato corporativo’ in Opera Omnia, XXVI: Dal Patto a Quattro 
all’inaugurazione della Provincia di Littoria, ed. by Eduardo and Duilio Susmel, Flo- 
rence (La Fenice), 1958, p. 91. 
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press and mass media were vociferous in proclaiming the European theme. It 
took a more specific form, and was from time to time supported by more mature 
historical and political arguments, in two different milieux which we may define 
for convenience as (1) the exponents of the ‘new civilization’ (nuova civiltà) and 
(2) the ‘technocrats’. Among the former we may count E. Sulis, G. A. Castellani, 
N. Quilici and Ezio Maria Gray. The latter group consisted mostly of young 
men, including Corona, Lefebvre d’Ovidio and Vecchietti, with a GUF back- 
ground (the politico-cultural organization of Fascist students). In between the 
two groups — tempering, as it were, the austerity of the first and the excessive 
pragmatism of the second, which seemed increasingly to be losing the genuine 
Fascist spirit — were G. Bottai with the faithful F. M. Pacces, and C. Pellizzi: of 
these Bottai was perhaps closer to the ‘technocrats’, the other two to the ‘New 
Order’ group. 

Pellizzi became the editor of Civilta Fascista, the journal of the Istituto 
Nazionale di Cultura Fascista, and was the organizer of a symposium on 
23-6 November 1942 on ‘The Idea of Europe’, entitled Convegno dei Gruppi 
Scientifici, in which some of the regime’s most noted intellectuals took part. At 
this gathering the familiar criticisms of the idea of Europe as a single economic 
and/or political complex were expressed by F. Vito, J. Mazzei, R. Mazzetti, G. 
De Francisci Gerbino and others. However, in May of that year the Euro- 
Fascists had spoken out decisively in connection with the public and official 
meeting held at Pisa to discuss the economic problems of the New Order: this 
was organized by a branch of Pisa University, the Scuola di Perfezionamento 
nelle Discipline Corporative, and was dominated by economists of the ‘est- 
ablishment’ who were favourable to ideas of Lebensraum but distrusted conti- 
nental unions. At the meeting in Rome the most far-reaching statements were 
made by G. Pietra, P. Fortunati and Pellizzi himself, who were sincerely con- 
vinced that the great debate between men and ideologies was about to be fought 
out at the continental level. They also believed that the orientation of Italy 
towards the Mediterranean, which her German allies had their own reasons for 
encouraging, represented the hypertrophy and not the transcendence of the 
nation state, and contained the seeds of new imperialist ambitions and inescap- 
able conflict. 

Pellizzi and the ‘technocrats’ thought in terms of an institutional system which 
could unify the European continent while safeguarding the ideal and material 
principles that had given birth to various political regimes, sometimes opposed to 
one another. The nuova civiltà group, on the other hand, saw the problem as one 
of alternative values and irreconcilable Weltanschauungen, one of which — that of 
liberal democracy and Communism — must be defeated so that the other, Fas- 
cism, could triumph. Neulen - taking too kindly a view of the Italian dictatorship 
— regards the idea of a ‘European community opposed to both capitalism and 
Communism’ as the essence of Mussolini’s Europeanism and as transcending 
such earlier Fascist notions as sacro egoismo and the ‘primacy of the Italian 
spirit”; but this idea never actually broke free from a confusion of practical and 


5 L’eurofascismo e la seconda guerra mondiale. I figli traditi dell’ Europa, tr. from German 
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idealistic objectives. Such confusion was characteristic of those who, in the fight 
against the capitalist democracies and Soviet Communism, felt the growing iso- 
lation of groups and classes ‘who mattered’ and who, because of wartime set- 
backs among other reasons, were inclined to sympathize with one or other of 
these political models, the more so as the military crisis of the national state 
showed up the inadequacies and malfunctions that had accompanied its creation. 
Hence the opposition was between nuova civilta and liberal-Communist mate- 
rialism, with the former projected on to a continental plane if only to avoid 
having to deal with fragile political structures whose racial instincts were in many 
cases corrupted by long association with inferior types of humanity. 

The inadequacies of the Italian state also played a part in the Europeanism of 
G. Bottai, the most serious and intelligent of Mussolini’s direct collaborators. In 
a report to the Duce in letter form, dated 20 July 1940, he faced the problem of 
the relationship of dependence on Germany to which Italy could look forward 
after the war. ‘Given the difference of starting-point,’ he wrote, ‘the competition 
will be entirely unfavourable to us and we cannot avoid a dependent position. 
Thus the ideal of autarky will be self-defeating and will bring about exactly what 
we seek to avoid. From the social point of view the respective autarkies cannot 
but give rise to two plutocracies, and in particular an Italian one which will be 
subservient to its stronger counterpart. The revolutionary aim, frustrated on the 
international plane, will be all the more defeated in home affairs.” For these 
reasons Bottai urged the Duce to set up groups to study the problem of balanced 
European integration which would not aim to re-create the division into agricul- 
tural and industrial areas but would be guided by a supranational ethic, if not an 
egalitarian one, based on principles of distributive justice. This led to frequent 
discussions of the European problem in Bottai’s reviews, and the official blessing 
given to meetings such as those of Pisa and Rome in 1942. Many journals gave 
close attention to the cultural and institutional problems involved in European 
integration, and the subject was frequently discussed in editorials in Primato and 
Critica Fascista. 

It is significant that Bottai’s last (unpublished) contribution to Critica Fascista, 
dated 24 July 1943, was entitled "The Problem of Reconstruction’. In this long 
and thoughtful article he referred to nationalism in language characteristic of his 
more intemperate youthful colleagues. ‘Nationalism’, he wrote, ‘can be looked 
on either as an inescapable part of the human outlook or as the ossification of a 
political principle that has served its time. In the latter aspect there comes a time 


by N. Cospito, Rome (Volpe), 1982, p. 53. On p. 63 Neulen writes: ‘The rejection of 
any form of European nationalism, which became official Fascist policy around 1936 
and which was exactly similar to Nazi policy, came to an end in 1941-2, when the plan 
for a “Pan-European Federation of Fascist nations”, conceived by a number of intel- 
lectuals, re-emerged in a modified form and became part of the official policy of the 
Fascist regime.’ However, Neulen’s analysis is a superficial one, at least as far as Italy is 
concerned, as it pays attention only to Fascist slogans. 

6 Cited in R. De Felice, Mussolini il duce. Lo stato totalitario 1936-1940, Turin (Einaudi), 
1981, p. 731. 
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when it acts as a hindrance to the general advance of civilization. It may do so 
either accidentally, by exacerbating vital problems to which it offers no solution, 
so that there is no escape but in the direction of Communism; or else by its 
intrinsic property of stunting the development of the most sublime products of 
the human spirit, whether in the field of culture or that of industry, and frus- 
trating its supreme demands.” Once this factor of political disruption was elim- 
inated, the task for European nations was to give effect among themselves to ‘a 
principle of equal opportunities and equal social freedom, to make up for the 
necessary sacrifice of national sovereignty.’ In other words, there should be a 
supranational order which would guarantee equality of opportunity to all 
nations, so that each national entity could develop as far as possible in accordance 
with its own spiritual values and way of life. 

However, even in its most respectable phase Euro-Fascism was beset by a 
fundamental contradiction which was not the least important cause of Bottai’s 
personal drama. This lay in the fact that it purported to subject relations among 
national communities to a code which, while originally inspired by communal 
values, in practice denied the equal rights of weaker peoples or those in especial 
need of protection. Despite the social values on which the code was based, it 
presented the problem of the contradiction between the material constitution that 
governed relations within European member states, and the formal constitution 
(which could also be called liberal in a broad sense) which was to govern relations 
between them. It was as though two ‘authoritarian personalities’, in the modern 
psychoanalytical sense, were expected to conclude a pactum societatis based on 
the ‘rules of the game’ and on ‘guaranteeism’ (the concept of checks and bal- 
ances). Nor was it any use to invoke the concept of a form of Reason superior to 
the bourgeois variety or that of the Enlightenment, as for instance the regulating, 
organizing wisdom of Rome. Given two possible patterns of coexistence, one 
based on reward for achievement and the other on unquestioning respect for 
natural hierarchies, the most one could hope for would be a synthesis at some 
time in the future, resulting from the historic process of settlement and com- 
promise; there was no salvation to be found in the splendours of a remote past 
which, besides being obviously foreign to twentieth-century Italians, could be 
interpreted to justify the most diverse political aims.* 

This was the line of thought pursued, with cynicism but also with feeling and 
intelligence, by Aldo Bertelé in his essay Dal principio di nazionalita all’impe- 
rialismo.? With a keen sense of the pitfalls of Reason this author was obsessed by 


7 The article is reproduced in the anthology ed. by R. De Felice, Autobiografia del 
fascismo 1919-1945, Minerva Italica, 1978, pp. 553-66. 

8 Cf. D. Cofrancesco, ‘Appunti per un’analisi del mito romano nell’ideologia fascista’ in 
Storia contemporanea, vol. XI, No. 3, June 1980, pp. 383-411. 

9 Dal principio di nazionalità all’imperialismo. Origini, vita e superamento delle nazio- 
nalità, Turin (S. P. E.), 1942. ‘In other words,’ — wrote Bertolé, on the lines of the final 
passage of Guido De Ruggiero’s Storia del liberalismo europeo — ‘while societies com- 
posed of single individuals are governed by legal ordinances which constitute the state 
and have coercive force, the imagined world-wide society composed of nations is to be 
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the notion of ‘international anarchy’, which he described in terms very similar to 
those used by British federalists in the 1930s. He saw the historical process as a 
dialectical pattern of nationalism, imperialism and supranational union, and 
hence regarded the world war, unleashed by the ‘spirit of domination and 
power’, as the unintended catalyst of progress. This is an instance of confidence 
blindly reposed in the irrational development of events, much as it may be dis- 
guised by a spurious theory of ‘providence’. 

Having begun this summary review by recalling the visit of Coudenhove- 
Kalergi to the Duce in 1933, let us end with a no less symbolic fact: some ten 
years later, C. Pellizzi wrote to Alfassio-Grimaldi applying to join the Movi- 
mento Federalista Europeo. In the first of these events democratic Europe, so to 
speak, bowed the knee to what was thought of as a progressive dictatorship 
rooted in Western soil and capable of guiding Europe towards unity in opposi- 
tion to the new barbarians of racist pan-Germanism. The second event shows us, 
without any doubt, Euro-Fascism bowing the knee to ideologies which, though 
they did not succeed in organizing peace between the wars, at least succeeded in 
restoring respect for human dignity and the most elementary right to free- 
dom. 


43a. Mario Mantovani: ‘On the European idea: enemy No. 1” 
May 1940 


Gtovanissima, May 1940, pp. 7-9. 


EN 


The review Giovanissima, renamed Europa Fascista in 1941,! was edited by Cesare Ferri 
with the assistance of Luigi Pinti, who in 1943 published the essay Del Europa (Giovanis- 
sima, Rome, Anno XXI). This work compared the European crisis to that of the Roman 
Empire and predicted that ‘our civilization - cultural, religious and national’ — would rescue 
the old continent from its decadence as Christianity had saved the West in the Dark Ages. 
This thesis was supported by references to Christopher Dawson, Croce, Salvatorelli, Gae- 
tano Mosca and H. A. L. Fisher. It is noteworthy that, contrary to the usual Fascist assump- 
tions, the writer placed the beginning of Roman decadence as far back as the reign of 
Augustus, who encouraged the Orientalization of the empire at the expense of ‘its true 
Western development’ (op. cit., p. 17). 


governed solely by relations of force, inasmuch as international pacts and statutes 
repose on the good faith and honour of the contracting parties; they therefore belong to 
the sphere of morality rather than of law properly so called, since they lack the dis- 
tinctive feature of common law, namely enforceability.’ (Op. cit., p. 119). 

1 Other members of the editorial staff, under A. Turla, were M. Barberito, R. Carbon- 
elli, G. Falzone, M. Pazzi and A. Pennisi. Fairly frequent contributors were M. Appe- 
lius, A. Lodolini, G. Sala, E. Stucchi and M. Mantovani. The latter also wrote for 
Conquiste d’Impero, formerly known as Battaglie fasciste and owned by Corrado 
Petrone and Alfredo Mussolini, and for La Terra, edited by Luigi, Roberto and Dom- 
enico Razza. 
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The article reproduced below is symptomatic of a provincial Europeanism based on a 
polemic against modernity, regarded as a wound inflicted on the mystical body of the Res 
publica christiana, and an unconvincing distinction between ‘nationality’ and ‘nationalism’ 
- the former representing uncorrupted Latin sanity, while the latter reflected Northern 
individualism with its disintegrating influence. These themes continued to enjoy much pop- 
ularity in the postwar period: they were much more congenial than was technocratic Euro- 
Fascism to certain petit bourgeois circles with a humanistic bent. 


+ 


The insistence with which French and British writers continue to refer to 
‘Europe’, the ‘European idea’ and even ‘pan-Europeanism’ prompts us to return 
to this theme once again. 

The subject is in fact at least as old as Europe itself — that is to say, the Europe 
consisting of a complex of nations which are all more or less heirs of the Roman 
Empire and successors of its provinces. It is as old as the breach of the spiritual 
unity of that Europe - five centuries or thereabouts, if that breach is equated with 
the Protestant rebellion. 

Until that event the peoples of Europe were united by a common ideal. Even 
their struggles took place within a single framework, so that Germans and Ital- 
ians, Englishmen, Frenchmen and Spaniards, whatever their quarrels, could 
legitimately confront the Saracen as ‘Christians’, as members of the undivided 
body of Christendom. The link of Christianity kept Europe spiritually united till 
the 15th century. The Christian ideal is the only one on which all are agreed, 
above and beyond considerations of politics, and it is this which gives form and 
content to the idea of Europe. 

The Protestant Reformation brought something new, something which, from 
the point of view we are considering, has perhaps not yet fully emerged from the 
melting-pot of history. The Reformation broke the common bond of Christen- 
dom and has thus gradually undermined the European idea. 

What has it brought instead? The Northern peoples, especially the British 
Puritans and the degenerate French who follow their lead, offer the single 
answer: ‘nationalism’. According to them it is nationalism that is the ruin of 
Europe, and to a superficial observer this must seem to be the case: but is it not 
strange that those who created modern nationalism are today setting themselves 
up in judgement upon it? 

These Puritans and cosmopolitan humanists of every shade forget that nations 
existed before Protestantism. Belonging as they do to a race which is uncapable of 
reconciling the simple with the complex and the universal with the particular, and 
having with their own hands destroyed the Christian idea of Europe as a whole, 
they could not do other than set in its place that particularism which belongs to 
their not-so-distant, confused and barbarous past. What began as a tribe became 
a fief, afterwards a nation — their nation, and finally the liberal state with its 
principle of the separation of powers. 

What destroyed the European idea was not the nation but nationalism. The 
difference may appear slight but is a very real one. All ‘isms’ — baroquism /sic/, 
liberalism, communism, virtuosism [i.e. soulless technical perfection], modern- 
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ism, etc. — stand for something barbarous and derivative in contrast to the pure, 
original Latin terms — baroque /sic}, liberty, community, virtà, modernity and so 
on: so true is it that a language reflects the spirit of a people and must be jealously 
protected from the adulterations that obscure the sane, healthy conceptions of a 
race. In the same way the essentially Roman idea of natio was corrupted into 
‘nationalism’, and thus the idea of ‘nation’ became more and more vague and 
ambiguous, more and more divorced from the ‘people’: but, let us remember, the 
Romans spoke of ‘senatus popolusque Romanus’, and Fascism demands that the 
nation be embodied in a state belonging to and consisting of the people. (This, 
too, is why in the legal field we should be careful of such ambiguous concepts as 
the ‘rule of law’). 

As the nation gave place to nationalism, thanks in part to the pernicious, di- 
visive mentality of certain Northern peoples, the new ‘ism’ became all-dominant, 
particularist, divisive like all the other ‘isms’ of this world. Catholicity was suc- 
ceeded by Protestantism, the state by absolutism and nationality by nationalism: 
the church became a chapel, the august basilica turned into a conventicle. The 
peoples of Europe withdrew or were forced into a narrow regionalism. The 
region is the basis of the nation, whereas regionalism destroys and atrophies it; in 
the same way the nation is the basis of Europe, but when turned into nationalism 
it atrophied the idea and the very substance of Europe. 

The idea of Europe could and did coexist with the national idea, finding it a 
fruitful soil in which to grow, while European civilization — culture, ideas, liter- 
ature, the arts and sciences — was developed by the various peoples, each in 
accordance with its own genius. 

Until the 16th century European culture — from poetry to painting, from 
philosophy to the nascent sciences — formed a single whole. Europeans worked 
and studied for something truly European, namely Christianity, with Latin as 
their common mode of expression. 

Christendom in this form came to an end in the 16th century. The Protestant 
reformation brought the principle of private judgement, which meant not liberty 
but licence, and paved the way for atomism and intellectual anarchy. Man ceased 
to exist as a person and began to exist only as an individual. In the Roman 
Catholic philosophy of St Thomas, let us remember, individuality was not the 
whole man but only an aspect of him: the individual was part of the person, as the 
person was part of the state. This principle was overturned by the Reformation, 
which by degrees exalted individuality above personality. The person ceases to be 
felt as something concrete and becomes a mere abstraction, and in the same way 
the state becomes an abstraction too. The idem velle of the populus disappears 
and is related instead to individuals; and as intellect, will and action are all 
distinguished from one another in the microcosm of the person, so in the state the 
unity of will which constitutes auctoritas is fragmented by the separation of 
powers. Every man is an individual who might be self-sufficient if he chose, and 
who becomes a member of society only for greater convenience: every man is free 
to interpret laws and duties, and even the word of God, in any way he likes. This 
destroys the fundamental basis of the state, namely the unity of the people and 
the order of auctoritas, and it also destroys the fabric of European society, as 
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there is no more concord among individuals or sense of obligation among 
nations. All the international judicial standards that the Church succeeded in 
imposing in the name of the law of Christ become null and void. Europe loses the 
common vision of the law of Christ, and with that its unity. The nations cease to 
be personalities and become individuals. Individualism advances from the spirit- 
ual to the social and political plane, and thence to the plane of international 
relations. The individual is no longer subject to any restraint, nor is the nation. 
As ordered, centrifugal personality is replaced by atomic, centrifugal individual- 
ity, in the same way the nation is replaced by a narrow, divisive regionalism. 
Nationalism comes into being — that equivocal nationalism which, to us Italians, 
differs only by a single letter from its close cousin, rationalism. To sum up, 
Luther and Descartes are the destroyers of Europe. 

In saying all this we may appear to be on the same side as those responsible 
persons in Britain and France who denounce nationalism and look forward to a 
united Europe. But the similarity is only formal: those who rage against nation- 
alism are really objecting to the nation, which is a different thing. The answer to 
Europe’s problem is to put the nation ahead of nationalism, just as we should put 
patriotism above parochial concerns or, in a different field, personality above 
individualism. 

If Europe is to be created as a unit it can only arise from the harmonious 
coexistence of the great nations that have formed its history. The nations must 
respect one another’s vital interests; there must be an end to the injustices, anach- 
ronisms, and absurdities that the ‘haves’, the beati possidentes, seek to perpetuate 
under the hypocritical pretext of the sanctity of treaties, of pacta sunt ser- 
vanda. 

In other words, the new Europe will certainly not be created by the Puritan 
preachers on the banks of the Thames and the Seine, whose miserable, threadbare 
designs have now been exposed and who are plainly seen to be, now as always, 
the swindlers and betrayers of Europe. 


43b. Alberto De Stefani: ‘The reorganization and pacification of 
Europe’ October 1941 


Rivista italiana di Scienze economiche, Oct. 1941, pp. 989-92 


+ 


De Stefani (1879-1969), a lecturer on finance and political economy, was Minister of 
Finance from the March on Rome (Oct. 1922) to 1925, and was associated with a deflationist 
policy based on balancing the budget and restricting government expenditure.! Later, how- 
ever, he was converted to the policies of the “nuova civilta”, which he supported with his 


1 Cf. E. Greco, Il Ministro A. De Stefani, Milan, 1959; G. Palladino, ‘A. De Stefano nel 
centenario della nascita’ in Intervento, No. 35, 1979, pp. 73-82; F. Cordova (ed.), 
Uomini e volti del fascismo, Rome (Bulzoni), 1980. 
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wide experience and theoretical expertise.? The Salò Republic of 1943-5 condemned him to 
death in absentia for having supported Grandi’s motion in the Fascist Grand Council which 
brought about Mussolini’s overthrow. After the war he wrote on economic and financial 
questions for the moderate Rome newspaper Tempo. In 1942 he published a collection of 
essays, Sopravvivenze e programmi nell’ordine economico (Rome, Edizioni Italiane), which 
is of particular interest as an economic expression of “new order” ideas in the last phase of 
Fascism. 

The article reproduced below gives a clear outline of the totalitarian view of Europe as an 
economico-political entity. It is noteworthy that he plays down Funk’s idea of a New Europe 
based on organized collaboration between two autonomous Lebensräume, those of the 
North and the Mediterranean. 


EN 


The title of the present essay, which is highly significant, is taken from a recent 
speech by Walther Funk. 

Reorganization and pacification are interdependent. The European economy 
can only be put on a new basis in an atmosphere of peace; and peace itself is a 
condition of the reorganization which is intended to preserve it. 

Peace is not a self-dependent reality. To make it real and lasting, it does not 
suffice merely to want it. Certain spiritual dispositions and other prerequisites 
have first to be created and to become a political reality. We live in a world 
dominated by material interests, and while in the Europe of tomorrow other 
interests may regain positions that they have lost for centuries, the theme of 
economic justice cannot be neglected. Moreover, while the economic order is in 
appearance a material one, it possesses a moral content or at least a moral 
aspect. 

The new order that Europe awaits, and which is the necessary and sufficient 
condition of an Axis peace, must be based on a principle of justice. 

Nationalities do not form a sound basis for the planned new order, because of 
their multiplicity and their traditional intransigence. The traditions and charact- 
ers of individual peoples, their different outlook and way of life, are of inestim- 
able importance. But history shows that incompatibilities due to nationalist 
intransigence and an exaggerated spirit of autonomy are sources of friction and 
war. . 

The struggles for the defence of nationality and the creation of national units, 
which are so much a part of 19th-century history, were politically and morally 
justified by the lack of a principle of continental unity. There have been many 
attempts to achieve this, but only now is it in tune with political reality, so that 
the time can be considered ripe for it. It is plain to all that the continuance of 
intransigent nationalism, blind to the need for a continental policy, has finally 
turned against Europe itself. This situation was turned to advantage by the 
Anglo-Americans and the Bolsheviks, from whom Europe has been miraculously 


2 Other important notes on him as a Fascist economist may be found in Renzo De Felice, 
op. cit., and S. Lanaro, Nazione e lavoro. Saggio sulla cultura borghese in Italia 
1870-1925, Padua (Marsilio), 1979. 
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saved by an intervention that could not have been delayed without risking a 
general collapse of European civilization. 

If we can overcome the nationalist principle in the sense of reconciling it with 
the principle of unity, this solution should find its own guarantee and its proper 
counterpart in the form of respect for certain spiritual autonomies and for the 
interests of individual peoples in due proportion to those of the continent as a 
whole. 

If the new order is to be stable and fruitful it must be based on this principle. 
The results of excessive nationalism and territorial dismemberment are within the 
experience of all. Thus there is only hope for peace by means of a process which 
on the one hand respects the inalienable, fundamental patrimony of every nation 
but, on the other, moderates these and subordinates them to a continental pol- 
icy. 

We have come a long way in this direction. The problems of European peace 
are today presented in quite different terms as compared with a few years 
ago. 

The anti-European attitude of Russia and the US, manipulated to serve exclu- 
sively British interests, must have convinced all Europeans, even those furthest 
from the idea of a continental policy, that such a policy is necessary and that the 
time for it is at hand. The problem presents itself in sufficiently concrete and 
definite terms, and thus the greater part of the task is accomplished, for, as 
mathematicians tell us, once a problem is correctly formulated it can be consid- 
ered solved. 

Along with the development of this theme of continental unity, the internal 
order of individual states is being reformed on the lines of the institutions which 
the Fascist and Nazi revolutions have created on the basis of the experience. The 
statutes of the new economic and social order which took its first impulse from 
the Fascist revolution and the Duce are now being worked out in almost every 
state of continental Europe. 

Fascism, which for reasons of opportunism we formerly declared to be ‘not for 
export’, has now spread throughout Europe and is destined to put an end to 
worldwide demo-plutocracy and its institutions. This fact, the upshot of twenty 
years of history, should be firmly kept in mind. 

A new order for Europe as a whole presupposes that its member states should 
have totalitarian governments and economic systems controlled by them. A 
European union could not be subject to the variations of internal policy that are 
characteristic of liberal regimes. 

The two developments, that towards European unity and that towards an 
internal regime ensuring political continuity and centralized command of the 
economy, are necessarily interconnected. 

Thus the present crisis of Europe is twofold, involving renewal in internal 
affairs and in the field of continental relations. All nations are fighting not only 
for their own salvation and civilization, their historic patrimony, but also, even 
more importantly, for a new order as the basis of their internal affairs and of the 
European community. 

In the new internal order, beside the problem of a better distribution of the 
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national income, there is the question of the qualitative and quantitative use of 
the labour potential of European states, with the object of adapting production to 
needs and increasing it harmoniously. From this point of view there must be a 
minimum of organized European discipline to guarantee an overall sufficiency of 
production and to prevent the waste of labour. 

We do not today have the means of judging what tasks will confront the 
economy of the future in this or that European country, or what will be the area 
of Europe’s Lebensraum once the fetters of British hegemony have been 
broken. 

We must not, in any event, envisage the allocation of tasks from the standpoint 
of the liberal doctrine of the international division of labour, which Britain has 
used to oppress or exploit the proletariat all over the world. 

In his speech of 20 October Minister Funk said: ‘We reject the excessive inter- 
national division of labour because experience has clearly shown that it takes no 
account of the political and economic needs of peoples.’ 

Each European people that belongs to the continental unit will contribute to 
the common interest by means of its own harmonious internal development, 
both industrial and agricultural. Just as we proclaim the individual’s freedom of 
initiative under the guidance of the state, so a similar liberty, under the unifying 
guidance of the great continental powers, can and should be safeguarded for the 
benefit of European unity. 

All these matters are still fluid and can be discussed only so as to establish the 
general criteria of economic coexistence which follow from the basic principles of 
the revolution that is taking place. What is important is that under the stimulus of 
the new order the whole European labour potential should be used to the best 
advantage, having regard to the spiritual and material conditions of its maximum 
efficiency. 

Europe will once again astonish the world. Reservations, hesitation and doubt 
have no place among those who sincerely desire to work for the good of individ- 
uals and the community and for the greatest unified structure that has ever 
emerged from the travail of history. A structure based on these principles cannot 
fail to guarantee many years of peace to our continent, which has also expe- 
rienced the greatest wars that history tells of. 


43c. Camillo Pellizzi (?): ‘The idea of Europe’ December 1942 
Civilta Fascista, Dec. 1942, pp. 63-6 


* 


Civiltà Fascista, founded in 1934, was the continuation of Educazione Fascista, founded 
in 1923. It was edited by Goivanni Gentile and later, in the years we are concerned with, by 
Camillo Pellizzi (1896-1979). Pellizzi, to whom we have referred in the Introduction, was 
an extremely versatile intellectual and wrote for Bottai’s reviews, also Gerarchia, Rivolu- 
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zione fascista and the Popolo d’Italia.” In the present article he discerningly points out the 
impossibility of a Europe based on Anglo-Soviet cooperation, which was to be a pipe-dream 
of postwar Europeanists. 


The European idea has now been born, and we can be sure that it will have a 
long life. The way ahead is long, hard and arduous, but it will be illuminated by a 
mystic light of its own. From now on we must think of Europe with religious 
devotion, prudently but in a serious and whole-hearted fashion. 

For us Italians the ideal, historic nucleus of the European idea, considered as 
something that in a sense already exists but in a more important sense requires to 
be created, consists in Italo-German solidarity and the Rome-Berlin axis. But we 
must at once explain what is meant by this so as to rule out the kind of oppor- 
tunist, ‘political’ approach which is both shallow and casual but which is met 
with every day in this context. 

If the Axis were no more than a politico-military alliance, however genuine 
and however impregnable, it would be not different from many other similar 
alliances, past and present, in Europe and elsewhere. Up to now no one has been 
obliged to consider it as anything more than this; but in our view it is, or should 
be more. We do not mean in the military sense and in regard to the present 
conflict, since no wartime alliance could be more absolute, secure and loyal; but 
in regard to the historic objectives which, in a more or less confused and hidden 
form, lie at the root of the present struggle. 

Let us recognize first that the present conflict faces Europe with a complex of 
new problems that will become even more intractable as time goes on. In any 
event the British Empire, which was a European empire in its way and in more 
senses than one, will be weakened for many reasons. The Dutch colonial empire 
will be diminished or destroyed. The Asiatic world will be tougher, more vig- 
orous and more estranged from us. The Americas too will be tougher and will 
adopt more decisive policies, even if the United States get a bloody nose as their 
policy deserves. Until yesterday it could be said that Europe was the effective 
centre and driving force in world affairs from every point of view, whether civil, 
military or economic; but we are simply stating a fact, not making any prophecy, 
when we say that this is no longer the case and will probably be even less so in the 
near future. This does not imply any judgement or prediction as to the outcome 
of the war, since it is not one between Europeans and non-Europeans: we have 
allies, and powerful ones, in Asia, while in Europe, as always, we have ferocious 
enemies. But the war has clarified and accelerated a process which was clearly 
visible many years earlier, which may have been unavoidable and had a rational 


1 Among Pellizzi’s better-known writings are Fascismo-aristocrazia (Alpes, Milan, 1925), 
Le lettere italiane nel nostro secolo (Libreria d’Italia, Milan, 1929), and Fecondita e 
potenza (Milan, 1929). After the war he published Una rivoluzione mancata (Longa- 
nesi, Milan, 1949), a systematic review of the illusions and delusions of his generation. 
His name is also linked with the impressive Rassegna Italiana di Sociologia, of which he 
remained editor, nominally at least, until his death. 
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justification of its own: namely the formation of powerful centres or nuclei of 
civilization outside Europe, independent of our continent and in some cases 
actually hostile to it. 

Does this mean the decline of Europe? In a relative sense, in our relations with 
other continents, it certainly does; but not in an absolute sense, to anyone who 
takes account of the strength and values that tomorrow’s Europe is capable of 
displaying. 

A new Europe: that is the point, and that is the task before us. It does not mean 
that Italians, Germans and all the other nations of the European family are to 
change their spots and become unrecognizable to themselves or to one another, 
from one day or one year to the next. It will be a new Europe because of the new 
inspiration and determining principle that will spring up among all these peoples. 
We are sure that it must come about for two reasons. The first is the negative one 
we have mentioned, that Europe will be less important in a world in which 
powerful non-European forces are coming into play. The second, positive reason 
lies in the existing principle of the Axis, even though this conception is still in its 
infancy and only partially defined. But it must be understood that Europe will 
not come about by a predetermined sequence of events: it will only take shape in 
so far as we, that is to say the Axis nations first and foremost, clearly and firmly 
resolve that it shall be so. 

The Axis is, or can be, the first definite step towards surmounting, or express- 
ing in a higher form, that typically European phenomenon that we call the 
nation, with its inevitable, one might say physiological, corollary of nationalism. 
It is a matter of ceasing to be singular without loss of unity, and transforming 
what is twofold into a single entity without sacrificing the necessary, vital dual- 
ity. We ask the reader’s pardon for these abstract formulae, which sound like 
some kind of metaphysical puzzle, but which perhaps summarize the essence of 
the problem. In Europe there are many nations, very different in size and char- 
acter, in their history and languages, race, religion and customs; but for a long 
time past there has been a common thread of civilization, which today is still 
more evident, and should be a stronger force making for solidarity, inasmuch as 
other forces, civilizations and interests are taking shape which differ from those 
of Europe and are or may be opposed to it. But Europe consists of all these 
different nations — it lives in and through them, and they are its vitality. One 
cannot ‘create Europe’ without the nations or against them: we must create it 
from the different nations, while subduing national particularism as far as may be 
necessary. No single nation can itself be Europe for any particular purpose, 
whether political, cultural or economic: none of them can attempt this except at 
grave risk to itself and at a still graver risk to Europe as a whole. Nor can any 
single European nation hope even now, still less in the future, to compete in 
military, economic or cultural matters with the great forces that are coming to 
birth or are already in being outside Europe. Modern technology requires huge 
spaces and vast resources to achieve its utmost efficiency; and outside Europe 
these huge areas and concentrations of resources now exist or are in process of 
being formed. If only for elementary reasons of defence Europe must either 
become a ‘concentration’ (an ugly but expressive term) on a similar scale, or else 
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resign itself to becoming, sooner or later, a mere appendage of the Asiatic con- 
tinent. If the latter were to happen, at least two-thirds of the present population 
of Europe, or their descendants, would literally not be able to keep body and 
soul together. 

To summarize: Europe in its real, vital substance, which cannot be denied or 
got away from, is a multiplicity of nations, most of them highly individual and 
distinct. They have a strong common element of civilization, principles and 
customs which do not blur their differences and do not for the moment unite 
them, but which in many ways distinguish them from the non-European world. 
No single nation on its own can attempt to be or to become ‘Europe’ without 
arousing the animosity of all the others, and this will inevitably serve as an 
invitation to powerful outside forces to interfere in Europe. But, on the other 
hand, only a European area in the broadest sense, organized and developed to the 
full with the agreement of all its peoples, can enable them in future to compete in 
peace or in war — in cultural matters, in economic production or in armaments — 
with the great continental forces that exist or are developing to maturity in the 
rest of the world. 

Too many old-fashioned nationalistic interests, of an outmoded and particu- 
larist kind, whether conscious or unconscious, led to the outbreak of the present 
war und are still influencing its course. We believe it is urgently necessary to 
identify and expose these interests and to eliminate them for the future. This will 
be a task of basic importance and urgency for the purposes of both war and peace. 
But in itself it will be negative only. A positive effort can only come from within 
the Axis, and will require above all a more precise definition of what the Axis 
means and a more thorough devotion to its purposes: for let no one be simple 
enough to imagine that any such germ of unity could ever spring from the alliance 
between Churchill and Stalin! 

And here we come back to our original formula, occult or mystical as it may 
sound: we must advance from what is singular to what is twofold, without the 
original unit losing its specific internal raison d’étre, its vitality and dignity, 
while at the same time conferring a vigorous, functional unity on what is two- 
fold. If this can be achieved as between the two great yet so different European 
nations of Germany and Italy, then on similar principles and by a similar method 
it should succeed with all the other European nations. The important thing is to 
get away from particular and parochial unity, from the windowless monad of the 
single nation which finds in itself the be-all and end-all of its acts and motiva- 
tions. The two of us must become one, while at the same time remaining different 
entities, so that from this two-in-one may develop the many-in-one that must 
constitute the new Europe if it is ever to come into being. 

The task is set before us, not by ourselves but by circumstances and events, 
and by the most imperative demands of the civilized conscience. 
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43d. Two letters from Camillo Pellizzi to Ugoberto 
Alfassio-Grimaldi 12 August and 4 September 1943 


Originals (4 typed pages) in the possession of Prof. Dino Cofrancesco, Genoa 


Ugoberto Alfassio-Grimaldi, to whom these letters were written, may be considered a 
typical intellectual of the interwar generation. He was a prolific writer for many periodicals 
including Gerarchia and Civilta Fascista, and in 1942 conducted a lively polemic with Evola 
in the latter journal, in which the philosophy of traditional Fascism was defended against the 
Bottai school of thought. After 1945 he initiated a critical review of the assumptions of a kind 
of rhetorical anti-Fascism, pointing out the objective difficulties and the confused but sincere 
aspirations of the ‘nonconformist youth’ of the 1930s.! 

Grimaldi was a professor of history and philosophy and for some time after G. Faravelli’s 
death edited Critica Sociale, the oldest mouthpiece of Italian reformist socialism: this journal 
was revived after 1945 by Ugo Guidi Mongolfo, brother of the well-known historian of 
ancient philosophy and exponent of revisionist Marxism. In his essays on Fascism Grimaldi 
displayed great clarity of mind, a clear-cut moral attitude and an exceptional gift for simple 
yet subtle analysis. 


Casa Sebastiani, 
Riofreddo, 
Prov. di Roma. 
12-8-43 

Dear Grimaldi, : 

My family are evacuated here; I am just an idler looking at events through the 
window. Thanks for your letter. I agree with all you say. To express my opinion 
more precisely, you are one of the very few sensible and worth-while young men 
that I have come across in my experience of the late regime. Just now — I do not 
know for how long — people like us must keep silent, for the sake of our own 
dignity and because those who hold the whip-hand wish it so. Later may be too 
late, but it won’t be our fault. So for the present I have no suggestion to put to 
you. As soon as there is any opening I will certainly let you know. There is a 
movement for European federalism, as it is called, led by young men who suf- 
fered under the regime, which I like in many ways. They contacted me because of 
my past activities in that line at the Institute; we are out of touch again for the 
moment, but it is on the cards that I might work with them. 

The German solution of the European problem is now, it seems to me, ruled 
out by events as well as by reason. Of the two alternatives that remain, the 
present government can only opt for the Anglo-American one. While putting up 
with this for the moment as an inescapable fact, people like us should continue to 
work for a European solution — the only one which, among other things, would 


1 Of his various writings on the interwar period the most noteworthy are the introduc- 
tions to M. Addis Saba, Gioventù italiana del littorio. La stampa dei giovani nella 
guerra fascista (Feltrinelli, Milan, 1973) and to G. B. Guerri, G. Bottai: un fascista 
critico (ibid., 1976). 
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give Italy a raison d’étre and a function that was more than purely colonial, I 
mean to say as someone else’s colony. A European framework would also make 
it possible to cope with economic and social problems that could not be solved by 
nationalism on the one hand or Russia on the other. All the above are questions 
rather than statements. Write again. 
Yours very sincerely, 
Camillo Pellizzi 


Riofreddo (Roma) 
4-9—43 
Dear Grimaldi, 

Yours of August 23 reached me with the usual delay. My last personal contacts 
in Rome with our ‘federalists’ (two of them) were rather discouraging: they take 
the line that anyone who has ever been a Fascist should go to the stake or put on 
sackcloth and ashes. I said I would do the former if I had to, but not the latter. 
Anyway these people do not have the monopoly of an idea which will in any case 
be spread by the left-wing parties, who are already full of activity. We may 
mistrust the federalism preached by the Communists, which savours of the 
GPU, but we should not dismiss the idea of useful encounters in the future with a 
positive and acceptable European policy on Russia’s part. We may expect the 
Americans to return to isolationism, at least to some extent; and we may count 
on the collaboration of an intelligent minority in Britain (no more than that). The 
problem of the hierarchy of states will no longer arise, at least in its usual form, 
once we have cut off the dragon’s head, i.e. the notion of state sovereignty. 
Moreover this does not have to be done outright but can be achieved indirectly, 
e.g. by creating interstate European bodies to look after certain common inter- 
ests (exchange rates, communications, foreign trade etc., then defence and colo- 
nies, and so on). All this no doubt presupposes a revolutionary process, but after 
the experience of these last years I do not think the obstacles would be insuper- 
able or that overcoming them would involve any more great collective disasters. 
This much I think I can see clearly: there must be a minimum common denom- 
inator of ideology throughout Europe, though it need not be too precise or 
binding on everyone. It could be provided by a modernized form of socialism, 
free from bigotry and based on broadly-conceived programmes to meet the basic 
needs of the great civilian masses of the European countries. The imperative 
demands of the postwar period may of themselves lead to interstate develop- 
ments of this kind, and we shall have to make sure (it won’t be easy) that they are 
not undermined by nationalism and particularism and by state bureaucracies. If 
that were to happen the liberals would again help the nationalists and conserva- 
tives to turn the clock back. 

The worthy [Vincenzo] Mazzei, like many young men who discovered the 
liberal school of thought in the last years of Fascism, which were lean years in 
every field, over-simplifies and takes too rosy a view of things. I warned him, as 
others have done, that a single trade union can be the servant or the master of the 
state but cannot be a free organization in a free society. All our liberals in power 
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today are at grips with this dilemma, which Fascism solved in theory (it could not 

do so in practice): viz. that liberty nowadays requires some form of state social- 

ism, but state socialism does not allow as much political freedom as they would 

like. — I entirely agree with your ‘outpourings’. Write to me again at Rome. 
Yours cordially, 
C. Pellizzi 


43e. Carlo Borsani: ‘The Discovery of Europe’ 18 June 1944 


Republica Fascista, 18 June 1944, No. 127 


This short article requires no special comment other than the brief reference already made 
to the Salo Republic. Carlo Bolsani (1917-45) fought on the Fascist side and was disabled in 
the war; the circumstances of his death were not creditable to the Resistance and can only be 
understood in terms of the hectic atmosphere of April 1945. An anthology and complete list of 
his works, edited by his son and Giorgio Almirante, was published in 1979 by Ciarrapico, 
Rome. They illustrate once again the intellectual poverty of Fascism in tts final stage: his 
articles are full of mysticism but devoid of real content. 


Ei 


So the assault on Europe has begun, and will develop according to the Satanic 
intentions of the enemy in the West and in the East. 

Columbus’s three caravels, which once plunged into the oceanic night to carry 
to the unknown West the divine message of European civilization, are today 
outnumbered by a huge fleet of latter-day pirates who have come to repay their 
debt by laying bare the heart and veins of Europe and robbing it of the life which, 
some few centuries ago, brought enlightenment to their own barbaric night. 

But is the enemy really sure that this old, noble and generous Europe, with its 
tough roots and its ancient trunk hardened by the storms of centuries, will 
succumb to the blows of bastard ingratitude? 

The peoples of the old continent have mobilized under the standard of Rome 
and the invincible power of Hitler’s Germany. They stand erect beside the tombs 
and monuments of a past which itself stands for the true path and all that gives 
value to mankind. 

Europe does not sleep, and neither do its dead. Today all of us rally to the 
banners of the social revolution, which will restore to blood and genius the 
primacy that gold sought to wrest from them. 

Rome, the capital of Europe and therefore of the world, has passed unscathed 
into enemy hands by virtue of a dignified decision on the part of the German 
army. Today the City is more resplendent than ever, thanks to the contrast 
between its imperial ruins and the riffraff of men and races who are groping their 
way in the dark, cold forest of barbarism. 

The Italian people, the direct heirs to the greatness of ancient Rome, have 
failed to take part in the Titanic struggle, not by any decision of theirs but 
because of the baseness and ignominy of their leaders and their king. Blinded by 
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self-interest, these men forgot or failed to see that Italy, a Europan nation, must 
stand in the forefront of a battle against the enemy whose aim is to destroy 
Europe. 

Are we Europeans or not? How can we allow the enemy to insist on proclaim- 
ing himself the liberator of Europe? From whom, pray, is Europe to be liberated? 
From the Europeans themselves, or from those who come from other continents 
to profane its sacred soil and drink our noble, generous blood in an accursed 
orgy? 

The enemy is pushing northwards from Rome, but in his pride and foolhard- 
iness he does not realize that at the place and time of its own choosing the 
German army will say: “Thus far and no further.’ 

In the west, the attack launched from British ports is developing into a terrible 
and bloody combat. But the waters of the Channel are very salty, and France’s 
European soil is too bitter a mouthful for Anglo-Saxon gullets. Will these irre- 
sistible gluttons be proof against the dangers of indigestion? 

In the east Stalin is watching the two conflagrations with his mysterious eyes, 
waiting perhaps for the fires to spread till they begin the final danse macabre. 

Amid this outburst of determination and bravery we Italians are drifting and 
dreaming, giving a spectacle of cowardice that should truly make us blush. 

What is preventing our nation from taking part in the great world drama that is 
now reaching its climax? Partly it is Fate, but above all I believe it is because we 
lack the courage to choose our own way. 

What we must do is to review the situation in depth, honestly, once and for all. 
We must show ourselves willing to act decisively; we must prove to our German 
ally that we are worthy of his confidence and above all worthy to take up our 
own arms again. We must restore the equilibrium which has everywhere been 
overthrown by facile and immoral customs. We must firmly face the reality of 
our own position, which must be that of a nation determined to re-enter the fight 
and not shelter behind the lives of others. Only if we do all this shall we be 
worthy to take our place in the Holy Alliance of Europe, which is meeting the 
enemy and will continue to meet him with the most formidable resistance. And if 
Europe resists, it will conquer. 
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Part Two 


The Resistance Movements’ Plans 
for European Union 


I. Ideas of the Austrian Resistance on 
Postwar Europe 


Introduction 


When the troops of Nazi Germany marched into Austria on 12 March 1938 
this was not only a military occupation such as afterwards took place in West 
European countries; it was intended to put an end to the very existence of Austria 
as an independent state and to integrate it once and for all into Nazi Germany. 
Consequently all political elements which set themselves to oppose the Nazi 
regime were also faced with the question of Austria’s future position, its rela- 
tionship to Germany and to the other nations of Europe. 

An examination of the programmes, proposals, declarations etc. of the Aus- 
trian Resistance as contained in the source material brings to light relatively few 
statements in favour of a united Europe, in comparison with the evidence from 
other countries.! This is surprising, since it was in Austria that the idea of a 
supranational state had the longest tradition behind it in the form of the Habs- 
burg monarchy, and it was an Austrian, Richard Coudenhove-Kalergi, who 
created the Pan-European movement in Vienna in 1923; moreover, Austria could 
rightly be regarded as the first victim of Hitler’s overweening nationalism. There 
are, however, several reasons for the sparseness of evidence of European- 
mindedness in Austria during the Nazi period: these are partly connected with 
the situation and attitudes of the resistance groups, and partly with the state of 
the sources themselves. 

Compared to the other European resistance movements, relatively few state- 
ments of general policy are available for Austria. Like their opposite numbers in 
Germany, the Austrian resistance fighters had especial difficulties to contend 
with — the existence of a mass party on Fascist lines, the thoroughness of the 
police system with its spies and informers, the effectiveness of Nazi propaganda — 
and they were obliged to work in the utmost secrecy. Hence most groups, other 
than the Communists, largely refrained from putting their ideas on paper and 
eschewed the risky business of compiling and distributing underground litera- 
ture. Of the few illegal documents and printed works that are known to have 
existed from references e.g. in police documents, a great many were lost; so that 
we often have to reconstruct the plans and ideas of Austrian resistance fighters 
from their reflection in Gestapo reports and judicial documents, which is not 
always a straightforward process. 


1 Cf. Lipgens, Europa-Föderationspläne, 1968. 
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A united Europe was not the central political aim of any of the Austrian 
resistance groups. One side emphasized the restoration of a free Austria or of the 
Habsburg monarchy, while the other stood for the socialist transformation of 
society. Hence even among those who included a united Europe among their 
aims we find no detailed plans or suggestions as to how this union was to be 
achieved, what form it would take and how it would function. 

Within the workers’ movement, which was the mainspring of the Austrian 
resistance,” the idea of united Europe played a secondary part. The traditional 
ideas of the Left were more in the direction of collaboration and unity among all 
peoples of the world, on the lines of Marx’s slogan in the Communist Manifesto: 
‘Workers of the world, unite!’ As far back as 1936-7 the Austrian Communists 
had subordinated the theme of revolution, internationalism and the class struggle 
to the policy of the Popular Front and the basic postulate of a free and democratic 
Austria. On 12 March 1938 the Central Committee of the Austrian CP issued in 
Prague a declaration proclaiming the restoration of Austria’s independence as the 
main objective and the resistance movement as a struggle embracing the whole 
nation. This nationalist emphasis was also largely characteristic of the resistance 
movement in Austria itself.” The central documents of the ACP contain no pro- 
posals that go beyond the aim of Austrian independence. Socialist pleas for ‘the 
formation of a European geopolitical entity or a United Europe’ were rejected by 
Alfred Klahr, the chief theoretician on the Central Committee of the ACP, as 
playing into the hands of the Fascists.‘ In the same way a clandestine ACP leaflet 
entitled ‘The New Order in Europe’ firmly contested Nazi propaganda on this 
subject.” Only Communist resistance groups that were cut off from the exiled 
Party leadership and from the provisional central leadership in Vienna continued 
to maintain radical Marxist attitudes concerning world revolution and the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat. In their publications we occasionally find slogans of the 
type ‘Long live Soviet Europe’, but these are decidedly untypical of the line of the 
ACP as such. 

The Austrian Socialists rejected the ‘reactionary watchword of the restoration 
of Austrian independence” and called instead for an ‘all-German revolution’ 
which was subsequently to become an ‘all-European’ one.’ On this basis the 
Socialist émigrés were decidedly in favour of a united Europe, and when the 
victory of Fascism began to seem likely after the Munich agreement of 1938 they 


2 Cf. Willibald I. Holzer, Im Schatten des Faschismus. Der österreichische Widerstand 
gegen den Nationalsozialismus (1938-1945), Vienna, 1978. 

3 Wolfgang Neugebauer (ed.), Widerstand und Verfolgung in Wien 1934-1945. Eine 
Dokumentation, Dokumentationsarchiv des österreichischen Widerstandes, vol. II, 
Vienna, 1975, pp. 79 ff. 

4 Die nationale Frage und Österreichs Kampf um seine Unabhängigkeit, Paris, 1939, 
p. 202 f. The edition on thin paper was presumably brought to Austria. 

5 DOW, Library No. 4074/51. 

6 Otto Bauer, ‘Nach der Annexion’ in Der sozialistische Kampf, 2 June 1938, p. 5. 

7 Cf. Helene Maimann, Politik im Wartesaal. Osterreichische Exilpolitik in Grossbritan- 
nien, Vienna-Cologne-Graz, 1975, pp. 42-7. 
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regarded this too as a step in the direction of unity. We have no confirmation 
that the underground Socialist movement in Austria shared this view, but it can 
be assumed that the resistance movement did so: for as early as 1937 Karl Czer- 
netz — a leading official of the Revolutionary Socialists who in alter years was 
president of the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe - had, without 
arousing any opposition within the party, called for the creation of a ‘United 
Socialist States of Europe’.? 

On the left wing of the resistance, the only group which unambiguously called 
for a united Europe were the Trotskyists, a Marxist revolutionary offshoot of the 
Communist movement who, in Austria, had disintegrated into a number of tiny, 
feuding sub-groups. Their attitude was in accordance with the principles of the 
Fourth (Trotskyist) International, which had proclaimed the objective of a Uni- 
ted Socialist States of Europe at its inaugural congress in Paris in 1938 — an 
objective which it still maintains.!° The Trotskyist proposals ranged from ‘an 
Austria of workers’ councils’ as a member of the United Socialist States of 
Europe’ to a ‘Germany of workers’ councils’ in a ‘Europe of workers’ coun- 
cils’,!! both being subordinated to the overall aim of world revolution. 

The Catholic, conservative and monarchist freedom fighters who formed the 
second main group of the Austrian resistance patriotically placed the restoration 
of Austria in the forefront of their programme. However, their idea of what 
constituted ‘Austria’ generally went far beyond the borders of the inter-war 
republic: they thought in terms of the Habsburg dynasty as it had existed till 
1918, and some of them cast eyes on South German territory and the Catholic 
Rhineland. It was not for nothing that the chief resistance groups of Catholic- 
conservative persuasion, led by Karl Roman Scholz and Jakob Kastelic, called 
themselves the ‘Greater Austrian Freedom Movement’.!? Otto Molden states in 
his account of the Austrian resistance movement that the group led by Heinrich 
Maier, a Vienna curate put to death in 1945, was influenced by Haushofer’s ideas 
of geopolitics and continental space, and accordingly saw the restoration of Aus- 
tria ‘as a precondition of a future integration of Europe’, ” but the relevant docu- 
ments do not confirm this. 

The Austrian legitimists, who were very active in the resistance, envisaged that 
the revived monarchy or monarchies would be headed by Otto von Habsburg, 


8 Fritz Valentin (pseudonym of Karl Czernetz), ‘Der faschistische Friede und die euro- 
päische Revolution’ in Der sozialistische Kampf, 22 October 1938, pp. 256 ff. 

9 Konstantin (pseudonym of Karl Czernetz), "Die Perspektiven der revolutionären 
Arbeiterbewegung Österreichs’ in Die Debatte der RS Österreichs, end of March 1937, 
pp. 5 ff. 

10 Cf. Fritz Keller, Gegen den Strom. Fraktionskämpfe in der KPÖ - Trotzkisten und 
andere Gruppen 1919-1945 (Materialien zur Arbeiterbewegung Nr. 10), Vienna, 1978, 
pp. 153 ff. 

11 Cf. nn. 6 and 7. 

12 Widerstand Wien, vol. III, pp. 95 ff. 

13 Otto Molden, Der Ruf des Gewissens. Der österreichische Freiheitskampf 1938-1945 
(Sammlung Das einsame Gewissen, vol.v), 3rd edn, Vienna-Munich [1970], 
p. 110f. 
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whom they regarded as the legitimate ruler. Although the Austrian monarchists 
after 1945 considered themselves champions of the European idea, and although 
Dr von Habsburg is today president of the International Pan-Europa-Union, 
only in the case of a few monarchist resistance groups do we find any indication 
that the future monarchy, comprising a large part of Central Europe, was 
thought of as a stepping-stone to a united Europe. 

From the attitude later adopted by Austrian resistance fighters it can be 
assumed that their plans and ideas during the war already ran on the lines of 
European federation. Thus the brothers Fritz and Otto Molden, who in 1944-5 
played a prominent part in the (originally bourgeois, then non-party) resistance 
group ‘05’, were subsequently among the chief Austrian advocates of European 
union. Otto Molden, who dedicated his account of the resistance (Der Ruf des 
Gewissens) to those, among others, who had given their lives for the ‘renewal of 
Europe", H became chairman of the European Federalist Party of Austria. Nev- 
ertheless, the absence of authentic evidence that ideas and efforts in this direction 
were current in the Austrian resistance is a gap in the documentation which 
cannot be supplied. 


44. Draft programme of the (legitimist) ‘Austrian People’s Front’ 
autumn 1939 


Extract from indictment by the Senior Public Prosecutor of the Reich before the Peo- 
ple’s Court (8 J 375/40) against Dr Wilhelm Zemljak and others, 17. 12. 1940, pp. 41-6; 
original in BDC; copy in DOW, Archive No. 4292. 


+ 


The physicist Wilhelm Zemljak of Vienna, who before 1938 belonged to the monarchist 
‘Reichsbund der Österreicher’, combined with others of similar opinions to form a legitimist 
resistance group between the late summer and November of 1939. In addition he endea- 
voured to form an umbrella organization known as the ‘Austrian People’s Front’, comprising 
not only legitimists but also members of all former Austrian parties other than the Com- 
munists. In various discussions with former Social Democrats who were later similarly 
charged, Zemljak drafted a programme for the proposed ‘Austrian People’s Front’ and 
pamphlets based upon it. The main objective was the restoration of a free Austria, but there 
was also a demand for the ‘closest co-operation among all European states on a basis of equal 
rights’. The economic programme of the ‘Austrian People’s Front’, while sharply opposed to 
Communism, advocated socialization and a planned economy. Members of the group were 
arrested by the Gestapo on 9 November 1939 and brought to trial before the People’s Court; 
nothing is known of their subsequent fate.! 


+ 


(...) This objective of personal freedom of opinion, absolute tolerance in 
matters of religion and political views, and the well-being of every individual 
citizen, is one we all acknowledge. 


14 Molden, Ruf des Gewissens, p. 3. 
1 Cf. Molden, Ruf des Gewissens, pp. 61-3. 
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To achieve this aim there has recently been founded in Austria an association 
intended to include all freedom-loving Austrians — not representatives of a pol- 
itical party but a people’s movement, uniting various ways of thinking in the 
interests of Austria. This association is the Austrian People’s Front. The People’s 
Front is against Bolshevism, whether red or brown, it is against the traitor Hitler 
as well as the traitor Stalin, it fights against those guilty of war both in Moscow 
and in Berlin, it stands for peace and against all kinds of imperialism. It favours 
the closest collaboration of all European states on the basis of equal rights and 
friendship among peoples, as our shared European fate makes necessary. It is 
against all military threats and war scares, it is for demilitarization and uncondi- 
tional peace. It unites Social Democrats and Christian Socialists, legitimists and 
republicans. The Austrian People’s Front allows complete political freedom to 
the different groups: the social democrat remains a social democrat, the legitimist 
or the Christian socialist or the Heimwehr supporter is to remain what he is, but 
in the fight for a new Austria all antagonisms between particular groups must 
now be laid aside. What Austria today needs is to be a single fraternal people 
prepared to fight for everything that we all desire: peace and freedom, law and 
justice. 


45. Josef Fleischhacker: plan for world union December 1939 


Partially reproduced in sentence of the Supreme Provincial Court, Vienna (OJs 130/40) 
on Josef Fleischhacker dated 6. 11. 40; original in DOW Archive No. 7726; extract from 
the original document, hitherto unpublished, in DOW Archive No. 5065. 


The Social Democrat Josef Fleischhacker, who did not belong to an underground organ- 
ization but carried on anti-Nazi activity on his own account, had committed his ideas on a 
‘world economic community’ to paper before 1938, and had in 1934 addressed a memoran- 
dum to the Pan-Europa-Union. After the occupation of Austria, between the beginning of 
1939 and December of that year he prepared about 90 hectographed copies of a 210-page 
document, which he distributed in Vienna at the end of 1939. His somewhat vague propo- 
sals, which have an anarchist-pacifist ring, advocated the union of all men without distinc- 
tion of race and social standing, and a just distribution of wealth. As a subdivision of the 
proposed world union there was to be a ‘Pan-European union of states’. Josef Fleischhacker 
was arrested by the Gestapo on 31 December 1939 and on 6 November 1940 was sentenced 
by the Supreme Provincial Court in Vienna to a year’s imprisonment for ‘action preparatory 
to high treason’. 


% 


Every form of state power must be destroyed by mankind itself (...) Then 
there will be peace and justice for all without state power (. . .) There is no longer 
any solution except to destroy all political and tariff frontiers. Down with the 
state hierarchy of state power! It is quite unreasonable to draw new frontiers 
between states and countries and to bring about racial unity and racial purity, for 
every act of violence by this system will defeat itself, the peoples of all races and 
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breeds will destroy the chains and fetters of these political and national frontiers 
and will liberate themselves (. . .) German and Austrian people! Smash the chains 
and fetters of your own state frontiers, smash the chains and fetters of all states 
and lands on the world continent of the earth! Let your spirit breathe forth in a 
European spirit without state boundaries (...) Peoples of mankind, without 
distinction of race, sex or religion, unite together in all five portions of the world 
continent (...) 


Programme of action 

I. A plebiscite throughout the world continent for the free, private world 
union. 

II. A plebiscite throughout the world continent for all human beings aged 16 
and over, including the oldest, without distinction of sex, status, religion and 
race, for universal peace on earth, against the violation of countries and states, 
against war, murder, plunder, against revolution and rebellion, against all party 
politicians and members of governments, to protect the security of all people on 
earth. 

III. The free, private world union requires an immediate free election for the 
unification of all states and countries in the world. 

IV. The free, private world union calls for the re-naming of all existing states 
according to the continents in which they are situated: 

1. The pan-American Union of States of a free, private world union. 

2. The pan-African ditto. 

3. The pan-Asiatic ditto. 

4. The pan-European ditto. 

5. The pan-Australian ditto. 

V. The free, private world union calls for the election of central committees in 
all capitals and commercial cities of the world. These committees shall be com- 
posed of members from all walks of life regardless of race, sex and reli- 
gion. (...) 

VII. The free, private world union calls for the establishment of a central 
government with its seat in the White House, Washington. Branches of the 
government shall be established in all five continents. 

VIII. The free, private world union calls for the immediate abolition of exist- 
ing currencies and the introduction of a dollar based on real value, to be issued in 
Washington. A uniform banking system for all professional groups and branches 
of industry is to be established in the various capitals, the central bank of the 
system being in Washington. (. . .) 

X. The free, private world union calls for the immediate restitution of all 
assets, businesses, welfare institutions etc. All men are responsible for guarantee- 
ing one another's livelihood. 

XI. The free, private world union calls for the immediate lifting of taxes of all 
kinds. 

XII. The free, private world union calls for the immediate provision of 
employment for everyone. Wages are to be fixed in accordance with a law to be 
worked out, on the basis of individual productivity. (...) 
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XXV. A central parliament of the world union shall be set up, consisting of 
members of the different sub-parliaments. There shall be one member of the 
central parliament for every 10 million of the world’s population. 


46. Programme of the (legitimist) ‘Osterreichische Arbeiterpartei’ 
(Austrian Workers’ Party) 29 January 1940 


Excerpt from sentence of the People’s Court of Justice (8 J 317/41 - 5 J 135/43) on Karl 
Polly and others, dated 20. 11. 43; original in BDC; copy in DOW Archive No. 4267. 


Fa 


In summer 1939 Karl Polly, a teacher in Vienna, together with several like-minded 
persons set up a legitimist organization and endeavoured to contact legitimist circles abroad. 
On 29 January 1940 the inaugural assembly of the ‘Austrian Workers’ Party’ was held and 
its programme was announced by word of mouth. The main objective was the establishment 
of a monarchy embracing large parts of central Europe with Otto of Habsburg as emperor, 
national autonomy being guaranteed within the subordinate monarchies. The call for a 
‘social people's monarchy on a democratic basis’ corresponded to the democratic-social align- 
ment of Austrian legitimism before 1938. The ‘Austrian Workers’ Party’, which had no 
workers among its members, was broken up by the Gestapo in May 1941, and its members 
were sentenced by the People’s Court to terms of between 2 and 12 years. 


2 


(a) Democratic monarchies to be established in Bavaria, the Rhineland, the 
Reich Districts of the Alps and Danube, former Czechoslovakia, Hungary and 
parts of Poland. 

(b) The national autonomy of these areas to be safeguarded by separate mon- 
archies, under the supremacy of Otto of Habsburg as emperor. 

(c) A parliament to be set up on British lines, with at most three parties, the 
National Socialists and Communists being excluded. 


47. Attitude of the underground ACP journal Hammer und Sichel 
(Hammer and Sickle) to Nazi slogans for Europe 
December 1940 


Original in IML-Archives 41/1E, vol. ii; copy in DOW Archive No. 432. 


DN 


The monthly Hammer und Sichel, subtitled Kampfblatt der Werktatigen. Organ der 
KPO (Workers? Fighting Sheet. Organ of the ACP), of which four numbers have survived 
from the period August-December 1940, was one of the shortest-lived underground period- 
icals produced by the many Communist groups in Vienna. An anonymous article “Rückblick 
auf 1940 — Ausblick’ (Review of 1940; Prospects) attacked Nazi propaganda on the ‘building 
of a new Europe’. The radical language of the article contrasts with that of exile publications 
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and underground papers influenced from abroad.! Imperfect liaison with Party leaders out- 
side Austria, and ignorance of the general ACP line, probably explain the fact that instead of 
advocating a ‘free and democratic Austria’ it speaks of a ‘Europe of free peoples’ and a 
‘socialist Europe’. In a similar ACP journal Die Rote Front (The Red Front), April 1942,? an 
article concerning Hitler’s attack on Yugoslavia ended with the motto ‘Long live free social- 
ist Europe!’, while a Communist pamphlet of 1941 ended with the cry ‘Long live world 
revolution! Long live Soviet Europe!” 


k 


(. . .) But if you - you power-hungry, rapacious, irresponsible individuals — are 
inviting us to build a new Europe, as your propaganda keeps trumpeting to the 
world day after day, then we reply: "Yes, indeed, the sooner the better.’ But it 
won't be the kind of Europe you have in mind. Your ‘new order’ is nothing but a 
slaughterhouse and can only be kept going by injections of the blood of millions 
of your victims. (...) 

You (. . .) who began the war are not the ones who will end it: that will be done 
by the people you drove into it, whom you vainly sought to enslave. These 
peoples, led by the revolutionary working class and supported by the steadily 
growing power of the Soviets, will build a new Europe, one that already lives in 
their thoughts and imagination, a Europe without Nazis or Fascists of any spe- 
cies, a Europe without rapacious thugs and exploiters, a Europe of free workers 
and free peoples, of all peoples, a truly new socialist Europe! 

But first of all, as a great German poet said, there will be a drama compared to 
which the French Revolution was a harmless idyll. The hero of that drama will be 
the people. As for you gentlemen — Hitler, Churchill, Mussolini — you and all 
your hangers-on will be nothing more than idle pieces of scenery. 


48. Ludwig Reichhold: Guidelines for a future German trade union 
movement 1943/4 


From Ludwig Reichhold, Arbeiterbewegung jenseits des totalen Staates. Die Gewerk- 
schaften und der 20. Juli 1944, Vienna, 1965, pp. 114-17. 


In 1938-9 Ludwig Reichhold, who originally belonged to the Christian Workers’ Move- 
ment of Austria, became associated with the trade union group of the German resistance led 
by Jakob Kaiser, Elfriede Nebgen, Wilhelm Leuschner and Max Habermann. At a meeting 
in Berlin in January 1943 Reichhold was entrusted at Leuschner’s suggestion with the task of 
drawing up guidelines for a future German trade union movement. He did so while serving 
with the army in Crete, and was able to submit parts of his draft during a stay in Berlin in 


1 Widerstand Wien, vol. II, pp. 79 ff. and 214 ff.; cf. Helmut Konrad, Widerstand an 
Donau und Moldau. KPÖ und KSC zur Zeit des Hitler-Stalin-Paktes, 
Vienna-Munich-Zurich, 1978, pp. 150 ff. 

2 DOW Archive No. 424. 

3 DOW Library No. 4074/2. 
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May 1944. After the unsuccessful attempt on Hitler’s life on 20 July 1944 he was obliged to 
suspend work. Parts of the document were lost while he was a prisoner of war; the remainder 
were published for the first time in 1965. Although large parts of the work are chiefly 
concerned with abstract historical, cultural and philosophical problems, it was of more than 
theoretical importance given the then state of preparations for the coup of 20 July. Reichhold 
concentrates on the position of the workers in ‘European society’, which he defines as follows: 
‘The working class (Arbeiterschaft) here signifies a cultural regeneration of Europe or a 
social re-creation based on the cultural heritage of the West, pointing towards a new spiritual 
law from which Europe derived its origin.” The author, who after 1945 was for many years 
editor in chief of the theoretical organ of the Osterreichische Volkspartei (Austrian People’s 
Party), can with some justification say that the development of the workers’ movement in 
central Europe has taken place basically along the lines suggested by him, viz. unified trade 
unions and European integration.” 


k 


The two generations whose activity is already part of history are the revolu- 
tionary and the activist generation. They are succeeded by the political genera- 
tion, in which the working class becomes intellectually aware of itself, conceiving 
itself as a component of European society. (. . .) 

European society is a society of those who are free because they are equal. 
They are organized on a vertical principle — not on a horizontal one, for the 
validity of which all religious, intellectual and political conditions are lacking. In 
Europe the idea of community is realized on a sociological basis, so that the 
European community recognizes a variety of achievements based on differences 
of kind but not of quality, so that no distinction is made as to value. Achievement 
as a criterion of its organization is the criterion of a society that maintains itself by 
its own labour, so that work becomes the central concept of European society — 
something it has not organized outside itself, but adopted as its foundation. This 
integration of labour into the order of society, its elevation to the status of a 
moral principle, has given European society a dynamic character comprising two 
dominant features: an intellectual one in the shape of freedom, in which the 
mutual relations of different sections of society are ordered, and a psychological 
one in the form of the urge to improve working conditions, which seem to be the 
key to a solution of the community’s social problems. This freedom and this urge 
are the motive principle of European society, which is a sociological one inas- 
much as it relates the transformation of society not to political but to cultural 
preconditions. The political form of European society varies with the cultural 
conditions of the time, but this variation does not alter the character of European 
society: rather it restores it in a new form on the basis of new sociological data. 
The moral principle of European society does not alter - only the political form 
in which it is expressed. While that principle, namely freedom, is a permanent 
factor in European society, it varies constantly in terms of its sociological roots, 
because the solution of its existential problem is to be found not by way of social 
down-grading, with the masses sinking more and more into the condition of a 


1 Reichhold, Arbeiterbewegung, p. 172. 
2 Ibid., pp. 9 ff. 
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proletariat, but by way of social up-grading, i.e. the perfection of technological 
resources. But whenever there is an alteration in the sociological structure in 
accordance with that cultural process, the question of the political constitution of 
society is posed anew in terms of new political forces, which have the same 
creative and moral origin as the inherited ones. For, since they are born in 
freedom to be components of society, they already bear in themselves the dis- 
position towards a life of freedom, that is to say they are designed to realize their 
membership of society in terms of actual political life. Classes strive after free- 
dom, but they have only the power to achieve negative freedom, freedom from 
society. Estates /Stände] are born with a disposition towards freedom and have 
the power to achieve positive freedom, that is to say freedom in society. 


49. Declaration of the Trotskyists at Buchenwald 20 April 1945 


Excerpt: original in the private archives of Georg Jungclas; copy in DOW Archive 
No. 13 411; excerpt published in Keller, Gegen den Strom, p. 305 f. 


+ 


Like the ‘Buchenwald manifesto’ drawn up on 13 April 1945 by socialist concentration 
camp inmates from various countries, their Trotskyist counterparts from several countries 
issued a declaration of political principles on 20 April 1945. This declaration of the ‘Inter- 
national Communists of Buchenwald (Fourth International)’ was composed by the Aus- 
trians Karl Fischer and Ernst Federn, Marcel Beaufrére (France) and Florent Galloy (Bel- 
gium). Federn had been incarcerated directly from Vienna, while Fischer was active in the 
French resistance after 1938 and was taken from France to Buchenwald; from 1947 to 1955 
he was under arrest in the Soviet Union on account of his political attitude.’ Unlike the 
previous document, in which a Trotskyist group in Vienna speak of a Soviet Austria as a 
stepping-stone towards a socialist Europe, in the present declaration the Austrian Trotskyists 
— presumably ignorant of the course events were taking in Austria and consequently still 
further removed from actuality — speak of a ‘Germany of workers’ councils in a Europe of 
workers’ councils’. 


k 


In order to emerge victorious from the coming class struggle, the German 
working class must fight to achieve the following demands: 

Freedom of organization, assembly and the press. 

Freedom to form coalitions, and immediate restoration of all the social con- 
quests of the years before 1933. 

Complete elimination of all fascist organizations, and confiscation of their 
assets for the benefit of the victims of fascism. 

Freely elected people’s courts to pass judgement on all representatives of the 
fascist state. 


1 Lipgens, Europa-Föderationspläne, p. 175 f. 
2 Keller, Gegen den Strom, p. 147; DOW Archive No. 13 411 (Georg Scheuer’s com- 
ment on ‘Declaration of the International Communists of Buchenwald’). 
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The army to be disbanded and replaced by workers’ militias. 

Immediate free election of workers’ and peasants’ councils throughout Ger- 
many, and the convocation of a general congress of councils (soviets). 

While all bourgeois parliamentary institutions are to be used to the full for 
revolutionary propaganda, the councils (soviets) must be maintained and devel- 
oped. 

Expropriation of banks, heavy industry and big landowners. 

Control of production by trade unions and workers’ councils. 

Not a man, nota penny for the bourgeoisie’s war and reparation debts! Let the 
bourgeois pay! 

For an all-German socialist revolution, against the dismemberment of Ger- 
many! 

Revolutionary fraternization with proletarians in the armies of occupation! 

For a Germany of workers’ councils in a Europe of workers’ councils! 

For the proletarian world revolution! 


50. ‘Theses on 10 April 1945’ of the (Trotskyist) 
Karl-Liebknecht-Bund 21 April 1945 


Excerpt: original in the possession of Franz Modlik, Vienna; copy in DOW, Library 
No. 4087/6; reprinted in Keller, Gegen den Strom, pp. 3014. 


+ 


The "Theses on 10 April 1945” were composed at a time when the Soviet Army had 
already liberated Vienna (hence the date-reference) but there was not yet an Austrian state 
or government, so that the political course of events could not be foreseen. The ‘Karl- 
Liebknecht-Bund (Internationale Kommunisten) was one of several Trotskyist groups in 
Vienna which, under changing names, had succeeded in maintaining continuity during the 
Nazi period by displaying little external activity. In this document, drafted by Franz Mod- 
lik, they attempted to analyze the political situation and identify tasks for the future, with 
the main emphasis on creating a ‘revolutionary class party of the proletariat’ (as a section of 
the Fourth International), on initiating a mass struggle against the bourgeoisie, and on 
forming councils (soviets) of workers and soldiers. However, Trotskyist ideas were afforded 
no scope in post-war Austria under four-power occupation. 


EI 


(...) 16. The defeat of German imperialism has cancelled the annexation of 
Austria by Germany and restored it as an independent country. The proletariat 
takes due account of this new situation and directs its implacable revolutionary 
struggle against the Austrian bourgeoisie with the purpose (...) of creating an 
Austria of workers’ councils (. . .) as a member of the United Socialist States of 
Europe, which can only be set up under the leadership of the Fourth Interna- 
tional. 
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II. Views of the Belgian Resistance on the 
Future of Europe 


José GorovitcH 


Introduction 


The fact that international considerations play scarcely any part in the docu- 
ments of the Belgian resistance movement is due to the latter’s history and also its 
structure. 

Although the country, like most small nations, felt between the wars that its 
voice was of little importance in international counsels,! the decision to adopt a 
policy of independence, which the king and government announced with much 
publicity in 1936, meant that foreign policy was a major concern of all Belgians. 
While the new policy was supported by a solid parliamentary majority, this did 
not efface the memory of the controversy which preceded it or prevent the 
polemics which followed.” But the trust that came to be reposed in the policy of 
independence, confirmed as it was by Belgium’s declaration of neutrality on 2 
September 1939, was among the causes of the disarray which followed the Nazi 
invasion and occupation. The one thing that appeared certain was that the policy 
of independence had failed and that, as the Reich appeared to have conquered for 
‘a thousand years’, the only possible future for Belgium was as a vassal state 
forming part of a German Europe. 

Any other vision of the future involved the idea of reversing the German 
victory, in fact joining a resistance movement which only came about as a result 
of the Battle of Britain, the rigours of cold and hunger, and the totalitarian 
character of the New Order. Patriotism, anti-Fascism and class consciousness 
combined to instil life into the movement.’ By virtue of its origins, its main 


1 Walter Lipgens, Europa-Föderationspläne der Widerstandsbewegungen 1940-1945, 
Munich, 1968, p. 252. 

2 On this question, which is still surrounded by controversy, see the very clear and well 
documented work by F. Van Langenhove, La Belgique en quête de sécurité 1920-1940, 
Brussels, 1969. See also Jonathan E. Helmreich, Belgium and Europe. A study in small 
power diplomacy, The Hague-Paris, 1966; David Owen Kieft, Belgium’s Return to 
Neutrality. An Essay in Frustrations of Small-Power Diplomacy, Oxford, 1972; G. 
Provoost, Vlaanderen en het militair politiek beleid in Belgié tussen de twee wereldoor- 
logen, Louvain, 1977, 2 vols. 

3 For the genesis of the Belgian resistance and its constituent elements cf. chaps. 12 and 13 
(pp. 342-424) of Gerard-Libois and Gotovitch, L’An 40. La Belgique occupée, Brussels, 
1971. Two general studies of the Belgian resistance have been published: H. Bernard, 
La Résistance 1940-1945, Brussels, 1968, and G. K. Tanham, Contribution à l’histoire 
de la Résistance belge 1940-1944, Brussels, 1971. 
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concern was for immediate action against the occupying power and native collab- 
orators, so as to bring about the liberation of the country. Any other ideas were 
chiefly concerned with internal reform, for many venerable institutions had been 
shaken during the prewar years and many besides collaborators thought that the 
parliamentary system had had its day. 

After the resistance became an established and growing force and the tide of 
battle swung in favour of the Allies, so that there was a firm prospect of a 
democratic future, international questions once more became a topic of interest, 
but to a very small degree. 

To interpret the texts collected here we must briefly survey the chief political 
trends in non-collaborationist Belgium, and the principal organizations repre- 
sented in the resistance. 

In what we regard as a definitive work, Henri Michel has ably described the 
formation of the original structures, networks and movements which went to 
make up the European resistance movements.‘ Belgium is a perfect illustration of 
his description. The networks were particularly numerous, active and efficient.” 
Many of its leaders came from London or were directly under the orders of the 
exiled government there, but they had no specific political mission over and 
above their immediate tasks. In general it was not part of their function to explain 
the government’s political ideas or how it saw the future. In any case the vast 
number of agents knew nothing as to the top leaders of their own hierarchy. 

The great majority of resisters, on the other hand, worked within specific 
movements. These bodies arose spontaneously and often more or less by chance; 
as members were arrested, others constantly took their place; their chief if not 
their only object was to execute immediate action, either by force of arms or by 
propaganda. Most of them had no organized means of forming or expressing 
their views and, unlike the position in France, the different movements did not 
take on any specific political colouring. Their chief characteristic, and what they 
generally regarded as a triumph, was, in fact, that their membership transcended 
the old-established divisions of Belgian society between Walloons and Flemings, 
clericals and secularists. What united them was simply and solely the desire to 
fight the occupying power, and this already explains a great deal. 

The Mouvement National Belge (MNB) is no doubt the one which most 
clearly represented this state of affairs, as is confirmed by its declared aim of 
reconciling all Belgians irrespective of language, class and ‘philosophical convic- 
tions’. Its composition was a true reflection of this ideal. In the interest of uni- 
fying all underground forces it reached agreements with groups to the left and 
right of its own position. It was represented throughout the country and carried 
out all forms of activity, and — of importance in the present connection — it ran an 
underground newspaper which was one of the most widely read and which 
served to increase its membership. La Voix des Belges first appeared in August 
1941; its early numbers took account of the flood of ideas for reforming the state, 


4 Henri Michel, La guerre de l’ombre, Paris, 1970. 
5 Cf. the contribution by H. Bernard, ‘Les services de renseignement belges”, in Euro- 
pean Resistance Movements 1939-1945, Oxford, 1964, and H. Bernard, op. cit. 
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but in July 1942 it declared in a headline: ‘Liberation first, reforms afterwards.” 
Its ideas on the future of Europe were at that stage no more than rudimentary. 
Similarly in Flanders the Witte Brigade Fidelio (White Brigade), whose leader 
belonged to the noted liberal family, in its bilingual journal Steeds Vereenigd - 
Unis Toujours confined itself to slogans of immediate relevance and to denounc- 
ing traitors. Again, no political plans can be found in La Vérité, organ of the 
Armée de la Libération founded by Christian-Democratic circles in Liége; yet 
many members of this organization, in other capacities, contributed to post-war 
planning for Belgium.” 

Without wishing to multiply examples, we should mention two other types of 
organization whose original purpose comprised definite political aims. The 
‘Secret Army’, as it eventually became — a reconstructed army in the full sense, 
intended to fight beside the Allies when the second front opened - originated in a 
plan by certain military officers to set up a force on which King Leopold might 
rely to establish a strong régime.® The original programmes were ‘tough’ but 
vaguely worded; they did not touch on the country’s international status, and by 
degrees they lost their political character and assumed that of a ‘silent service’. In 
the same way the Mouvement National Royaliste, whose programme is reflected 
in its name but whose ideological texts have a strong flavour of Petainism, while 
advocating a clerical and paternalist state never defined the international setting in 
which it was to operate.” 

While some movements found it appropriate in or after the initial stage to raise 
the question of the country’s future internal regime, they very soon abandoned 
such themes and concentrated on fighting the enemy. Thus the movements were 
not themselves the focus of any original thinking. Among the principal reasons 
for this state of affairs was the fact that no prewar politicians of note were 
members of the resistance. This was confirmed after the war by the absence of 
any new political class deriving its origin from the resistance movements. 

Other formations provided a home for pre-war politicians who wished to 
continue their activity and for newcomers who were to play a prominent part 
after the liberation. 

These new structures which came into being, often informally, in 1940-1 were 
neither wholly clandestine nor too public, but observed a wise discretion. They 
consisted of notables of different origins and varying persuasions who came 
together to plan the basis of the future Belgian state. While they had no links with 
the collaborationists, they were influenced by the times to the extent that their 
plans were essentially authoritarian, corporatist and anti-parliamentarian. 
Important among them were former ‘stars’ of the parliamentary right wing. The 


6 La Voix des Belges, No. 15, July 1942. 

7 The creation of the Union Démocratique Belge after the war was largely the work of 
leaders of the Armée de la Libération. In the same way, many of its members were 
deeply concerned with the future of the Walloon Christian trade unions. 

8 José Gotovitch, ‘L’opinion et le Roi 1940-1944’ in Res Publica, 1978, No. 1. 

9 A full collection of doctrinal texts issued by the MNR is in the Fonds Lejeune 
(CREHSGM: see note 15 below), No. 79. 
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dissolution of the Socialist Party (POB) by its president, Henri de Man, set free 
certain fringe elements which did not follow him into the collaborationist ranks 
but flirted readily enough with the ‘new’ ideas. 

The first political manifestations of the resistance consisted of repudiating 
these ideas and maintaining a vigilant stand for parliamentary and democratic 
institutions. The trend towards authoritarianism subsided gradually under pres- 
sure from the resistance and the Allies. The groups of political and economic 
notables continued their activity in isolation from day-to-day events, and hence 
from the resistance, but were in fairly close contact with the exiled government in 
London and looked forward to an Allied victory. Some of them as individuals 
established links, firm ones in some cases, with resistance groups. 

These university professors, ex-parliamentarians, industrialists and financiers, 
magistrates and civil servants, thus constituted a focus of political thought in 
occupied Belgium. They evolved many plans as to economic policy and the 
post-war party system, but none of them made any serious study of international 
problems. 

The various groups whose convergent ideas led to the creation, after the war, 
of the powerful (Catholic) Parti Social Chrétien produced no document on this 
subject. !° As to the others, the reader will perceive the limitations of the docu- 
ments collected here. They are chiefly concerned with economic matters, and it is 
in this domain that they call most clearly for regional arrangements, especially 
with the Netherlands. 

At the left extremity of the political spectrum, the situation was quite differ- 
ent. Henri de Man, who had been a symbol of the neutralist policy, became a 
collaborationist, while the section of his party that opposed that policy was to 
rebuild a clandestine Socialist Party. The PSB, a well-organized resistance body 
with an influential country-wide press, engaged alike in immediate action and 
intensive preparations for the future. In Walloon and Flemish areas and in Brus- 
sels, numerous committees met to draw up programmes on every aspect of public 
life in liberated Belgium. Reinforced by the existence of an equally well organized 
socialist group in London, the PSB became a crucible in which old and new 
militants fused together and which produced many of the post-war leaders. With 
Achille Van Acker as a future prime minister and Paul-Henri Spaak as minister of 
foreign affairs it will be seen how important were the attitudes of the socialist 
party in international affairs as in other matters.!! They emphasized the right of 
nations to manage their own affairs, and called for a world federal union of free 
peoples.” 


10 M. van den Wyngaert, Ontstaan en stichting van de CVP-PSC, Antwerp, 1976. 

11 For the history of the underground PSB, cf. Gerard-Libois and Gotovitch, op. cit., and 
Nic Bal, ‘De illegale Partij van 1940 tot 1944’ in Geschiedenis van de socialistische 
arbeidersbeweging in België, Antwerp, 1957-68. 

12 But one of their earliest texts pointed out: ‘We can only deal briefly with foreign policy: 
the circumstances of the liberation and the views of the allied governments must be of 


overriding importance.’ Note pour un programme d'action socialiste (Delsinne papers, 
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The Communist Party is a special case; it played a major part in the under- 
ground resistance, but is entirely unrepresented in the present collection. The 
only party which preserved its structure without interruption, it remained iso- 
lated as long as its policy was to oppose both London and Berlin, including 
Hitler’s ‘new order’. It changed course in the spring of 1941, however, by taking 
the initiative towards forming the Independence Front (Front de l’Indépendance 
— FI). In so doing it subordinated all its activity to immediate action against the 
occupying power and refrained from any attempt to map out post-war develop- 
ments, except for the strengthening of political, social and economic democracy. 
The FI, which soon became the largest and most comprehensive of the liberation 
movements, likewise abstained from any explicit prediction of the future: regard- 
ing itself as a symbol of national unity and including members of every possible 
background, its exclusive watchword was immediate action. The basic principle 
of national unity forbade it to run the risk of discord by projecting any ideas into 
the future. Thus with both the CP and the FI we have the paradoxical situation 
that the forces with the most powerful means of expression had no predictions to 
offer. 

By contrast, two pre-war groups continued to voice emphatic preferences 
throughout the occupation, though in a very different strain: Wallonie Libre on 
the one hand, the Trotskyists on the other. The latter were to have no say in 
future events, but Wallonie Libre, a small but very active group, did much to 
influence other Walloon bodies in the direction of federalism and closer relations 
with France. 

This account of movements, groups of notables and political parties would be 
incomplete without reference to the most characteristic expression of the Belgian 
resistance movement, namely the underground press. From mid-1940 onwards 
more than 600 titles came into being: their fortunes varied, but the volume of 
clandestine literature grew as the occupation continued." The multiplicity of 
journals circulating within a particular town, a region or (in some cases) the 
whole country well reflects the diversity and spontaneity of the Belgian resis- 
tance. Sometimes the work of a single man, a family or a small group of friends, 
these journals were often the medium and armature of a movement which came 
into being for their sake and developed thanks to their influence. We have care- 
fully examined these clandestine journals for opinions concerning the future 
international scene; but in vain, for reasons that the examination has itself made 
clear. The underground press was devoted to political agitation, to fostering hope 
for the future and hatred of the invader and his local henchmen; it upheld the 
spirit of patriotism in a form that was often imbued with nationalism and even 
chauvinism. Hatred of Germany is often more prominent than hatred of the 
Nazis. It therefore seems to us all the more significant that some articles rise 
above these sentiments and envisage a democratic Germany playing its part in the 
Europe of the future. On the whole, however, there is little in these pages about 
the conception of Europe, which was one of the enemy’s ideological weapons. 


13 Dujardin, Gotovitch and Rymenans, Inventaire de la presse clandestine conservée en 
Belgique, Brussels, 1966. 
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Germany’s war was officially waged in the name of Europe, with the result that 
the European cause and even the term itself became taboo or were deliberately 
avoided. In many cases it is only met with in the reprinted text of a speech 
delivered in London, and in that event it serves as a guarantee of democracy. 

Special mention should be made of the underground press in Dutch. Against 
the SS policy of dismantling the Belgian state, Flemish patriotism concentrated 
on defending it as the only proper framework for the development and prosperity 
of the Flemish people. Here again, the enemy’s policy was a bar to the expression 
of ‘European’ ideas. 

Thus, in view of the scanty evidence furnished by all these texts, we agree with 
Professor W. Lipgens in attaching great importance to the opinion reports com- 
piled during the occupation itself by Paul Struye.'* A lawyer who wrote regularly 
in La Libre Belgique before and after the war, a senator and minister who was to 
represent the Catholic party after 1945, this man of balanced judgement drew up 
a chronicle of the occupation that subsequent research has never invalidated. But, 
as he himself makes clear, his information is drawn from the French-speaking 
bourgeoisie of Brussels, mostly connected with the legal profession, with some 
glimpses of the attitude of the Ardennes peasantry. He often records opinions 
that have left no traces in writing, but it will be seen that they too are not 
especially detailed. 

While the long investigation has thus yielded meagre results, some ideas 
emerge from the appended texts. The policy of independence is seen to be dead, 
and alliances cannot be dispensed with in future. Despite the nationalism that 
predominates at this period, some writers expressly envisage a partial surrender 
of sovereignty to an international body, even a supranational police force. 
Another constant theme is that the USSR must be associated with the structure of 
world peace. But clearly there is a strong predilection for regional arrangements, 
generally involving Belgium and Holland, and thus anticipating London ideas of 
Benelux. 

Although planning for the future is infrequent and sketchy, the whole body of 
ideas expressed by the Belgian resistance reflects the desire that the whole world, 
and Europe in particular, should be governed by peoples on a equal footing so as 
to ensure peace, justice and freedom once and for all. This hope is not voiced 
emphatically nor always with eloquence, but it none the less confronts the reader 
at every turn." 


14 Paul Struye, L’évolution du sentiment public sous Voccupation allemande, Brussels, 
1945. 

15 The main body of the documentation is in the Centre de recherches et d’études histo- 
riques de la Seconde Guerre mondiale (CREHSGM), Brussels. 
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51. Paul Struye: ‘After seven months of occupation’ 
15 December 1940 


Paul Struye, L’évolution du sentiment public sous l’occupation allemande, Brussels, 
1945. Excerpt from paragraph ‘Après sept mois d’occupation’, pp. 20 and 29. 


> 


The only voice to be clearly heard on the subject of Europe during the first months of the 
occupation was that of Paul Struye (cf. Introduction), an eminent lawyer and founder-editor 
of La Libre Belgique, the most important underground newspaper. His reports on the state 
of public opinion, compiled at intervals of about six months, were read in occupied Belgium 
and also reached Paris, Berne, London and even the Vatican. With the omission of para- 
graphs concerning the King, they were published in a single volume after the war.! A passage 
on p. 20 shows that the democratic regime was exposed to much ciriticism as a result of the 
shock of invasion, failure to understand the policy pursued by the Pierlot government in exile 
in France, the sudden disappearance of the government and the resulting campaign in the 
collaborationist press: 


E) 


(. . .) This campaign, together with the other factors noted above, did much to 
accelerate the existing tendency of many Belgians to consider with a favourable 
eye the invader’s political and social ideas, crowned as they now were by the halo 
of military victory. 

One had the impression that perhaps three-quarters of the Belgian people were 
largely resigned to the ‘new order’ or actually in favour of it. It may well be 
thought that if the Germans had chosen that moment to proclaim that they 
intended to leave the king on the throne, make peace with Belgium and confer on 
it a kind of independence on Slovak lines, the bulk of public opinion would have 
been profoundly satisfied and would — without regret or arriére-pensée, and 
without much thought — have broken with its convictions and traditional friend- 
ships and all its past so as to slide easily into the role of ‘collaboration’ with 
Germany, recognizing the hegemony of the Axis and the superiority of ‘strong’ 
regimes. (...) 


> 


But from July onwards, as a result of military events and the conditions of the 
occupation, public opinion swung against the Nazis and in favour ofthe British. In 
December 1940 (p. 29), P. Struye describes the state of opinion on international 
questions as follows: 


International status of Belgium 

The bulk of public opinion appears to believe that there is no point in planning 
for the future of international relations, since only the outcome of the war can 
determine the country’s future status. 


1 P. Struye, L’évolution du sentiment public en Belgique sous l’occupation allemande, 
Brussels, 1945; see Introduction, pp. 220. 
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If the Germans win, a Protectorate regime is expected. Many, however, hope 
for far-reaching autonomy, symbolized by the maintenance of the dynasty. 

At the beginning of the occupation the idea of a Greater Belgium, and more 
often that of a large Netherlandish state including Holland and some French 
territory enjoyed a certain degree of favour in Flemish circles, and even among 
some French-speaking ‘nationalists’. However, it seems now to have lost 
ground. 

For some time past, especially since the expulsion of French-speaking Lor- 
rainers, many Walloons are showing anxiety lest they should meet a similar 
fate. 

If the British should win, it is recognized that it would be difficult to maintain 
the same complete independence and neutrality as before the war. But one sel- 
dom hears any precise opinion as to our future status. A point of view that one 
does hear is that an army is no use to a small country. 

Some, on the other hand, believe in a military bloc with Holland, Britain and 
France. But since the Franco-German rapprochement these plans have lost 
weight, and people are very uncertain and confused: there seems to be nothing 
firm to hold on to. 

Only in the event of a ‘compromise peace’ do some believe we could simply 
return to our position of ‘de facto neutrality’. 

NB: no one seems to imagine that we could go back to an international order 
on Geneva lines (. . .). 


52. La Voie de Lénine: editorial spring 1941 


Editorial, La Voie de Lénine, No.1, n.d., but before June 1941 (CREHSGM 
Archives) 


EN 


Two Trotskyist groups were active in occupied Belgium; their numbers were very small, 
but they produced a great deal of underground literature.! The first held to the position of 
non-intervention in the fight between two imperialisms, and rejected Trotsky’s Fourth 
International.” The other was the Belgian Section of the Fourth International, known as the 
Parti Socialiste Revolutionnaire and later the Parti Communiste Revolutionnaire, which, 
while maintaining its principles, joined the resistance and published periodicals addressed to 
a wider militant readership? Its underground journal La Voie de Lénine (‘Lenin’s Way’) 
frequently discussed international questions, including the objective of world revolution. 


# 


1 See the wide range of publications listed in the inventory of the G. Vereeken papers in 
José Gotovitch, Papiers privés (Inventory No. 6), CREHSGM, Brussels, 1977. 

2 This organization, the Groupe Communiste International (GCI), published the under- 
ground journal Contre le Courant with the motto: ‘Neither Hitler, Churchill nor 
Stalin’. 

3 La Vote de Lénine (1941-4), Klassenstrijd, De Eenige Weg, Le Réveil des Mineurs, La 
Lutte des Cheminots. The two movements merged in 1946, 
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(...) Whoever wins the war, the ensuing period will mean increased poverty 
and slavery for European workers. There is no way out for them on capitalist 
terms. The only way of salvation is Lenin’s, the way of socialist revolution — but a 
true socialist revolution, with the expropriation of all capitalists, the organization 
of production by the workers themselves, the establishment of a dictatorship of 
the proletariat, meaning the power of workers themselves exercised through their 
soviets, the union of all workers of Europe and the world in a federation of free 
peoples (. . .).* 


53. La Voix des Belges: ‘Europe’ 10 August 1941 


Excerpt from article ‘Nos Buts’, La Voix des Belges, No, 1, 10 August 1941 
(CREHSGM Archives) 


EN 


For reasons explained in the Introduction, the resistance movements did not as a rule 
formulate plans for the future. An exception was the Mouvement National Belge! with its 
substantial underground journal La Voix des Belges, quarto size and generally running to 
eight pages, which published 41 issues between 10 August 1941 and the Liberation, some 
numbers being missed in the first months of 1944. It had a circulation of between 15,000 and 
20,000, in addition to several local or specialized versions such as La Voix des Patriotes, des 
Coloniaux, des Liégeois, des Luxembourgeois etc.).? 

In the first number of the journal? its aims were summarized in three points, one of which 
was ‘The collaboration of the Belgian people with other European peoples, all enjoying equal 
rights in a united Europe.’ 

Apart from this generous principle, however, La Voix des Belges did not enlarge on its 
plans. In April 1943, in a long statement of ‘all it rejects and all it supports’, international 
questions took up only a few lines of a two-page article.* One of its principles seemed clear, 
however: the reasoned rejection of neutrality as a policy for Belgium.’ In August 1941 the 
journal stressed the country’s European vocation in terms which were unusual at the time 
and deserve to be quoted here. 


4 Similarly La Voie de Lénine, No. 29, 10 Sept. 1943: ‘The capitalist victory of 1 Sep- 
tember 1939 will bring about the inevitable chastisement, complete and final defeat, the 
triumph of the Socialist United States of Europe and the World. A better world will 
emerge from the ruins and battlefields of this war; it will be built by the proletariat and 
soldiers of all countries.’ 

1 For the MNB see especially Camille Joset, La geste du Mouvement National Belge, 
Brussels (MNB), 1948. 

2 Full collection in CREHSGM Archives; see also F. Desonay, Maquis des Ardennes et 
de chez nous, Brussels (MNB), 1946. 

3 No. 1, 10 Aug. 1941, p. 1. 

4 No. 25, Apr. 1943. 

5 No. 31, Sept. 1943. 
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This has got to be the last of Europe’s wars. 

If the defeat of Germany will only lead to a new Treaty of Versailles and a new 
war of revenge in 25 or 40 years, we might as well opt straight away for the 
victory of an army which, it must be admitted, has shown remarkable skill and 
bravery. 

But Germany and its satellite powers are going to lose this war. 

Recognizing this inevitable fact in circumstances that are especially painful for 
us Belgians, we must resolve here and now that when our enemies are defeated 
we shall have enough self-control to rise above our victory, enough sense to 
control our feelings, and enough intelligence to say to the German people: ‘Now 
let us set to and create Europe.’ 

We Belgians have been Europeans since the dawn of the Middle Ages. Our 
European spirit, embodied in such men as Rubens, Justus Lipsius and Vesalius, 
has at all times constituted the wealth of our cities and the greatness of our 
provinces — Antwerp and Liége, Bruges and Ypres. 

It is the bounden duty of us Belgians to be Europeans — like the Swiss for 
instance, whose admirable free Confederation is a microcosm of the future 
Europe — because, like them, we stand at a meeting-point of the two great racial 
components of Europe, the Germanic and the Latin. 

We are Europeans, too, with intense conviction because we hope our country 
will never again be the cockpit of Europe. 

Too many names of our towns and villages have become historic because 
human fury spent itself there. Groeninge, Franchimont, Fontenoy, Ramillies, 
Oudenarde, Valmy, Fleurus, Ligny, Waterloo, Ypres, Ghent, Liege, Namur, 
Dinant are only a few examples! Of all the peoples of the world it is perhaps we 
Belgians who have, in the course of our history, paid the heaviest tribute to 
war. 

This must no longer be so! 

In 843 Europe was broken in two at Verdun. In 1916 — such are the terrible 
lessons of history — the descendants of the warriors of Louis the German and 
Charles the Bald fought a fierce battle at Verdun to decide who should possess a 
fragment of Lothair’s ancient kingdom, Alsace-Lorraine. 

What a fine thing it would be if, in 1943, at Verdun, Europe were to come to its 
senses and re-establish a unity that would be the foundation of its future great- 
ness and power! 

Eleven centuries of war, destruction and blood - is that not enough? 

What we want, then, is Europe, a free Europe in which all peoples would have 
equal rights. 
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54. Review of the situation in Belgium since 10 May 1940 and 
prospects for the future 17 October 1941 


Review of the situation in Belgium since 1940 and prospects for the future, s.l.n.d. (17 
October 1941). Anonymous typescript, 12 pages. CREHSGM Archives, Delsinne papers, 
No. 65. Excerpt from paragraph on ‘International Politics’, p. 22. 


Ki 


The work of an unknown individual, this text emanated from the Société Belge d’Econo- 
mie Politique, one of the liberal-oriented institutions of economic studies which continued to 
function during the occupation.’ Based firmly on the expectation of a British victory, it 
envisages a future Belgium under the protective wing of Great Britain, a ‘Commonwealth’ 
type of solution such as was also mooted by some Belgian parliamentarians during the first 
months of exile in London.’ 


By virtue of its geographical position Belgium is the natural river-port for a 
whole portion of the territory of its great neighbours, France and Germany. In 
consequence, these two countries have always sought to gain possession of it. 

The traditional policy of Britain, on the other hand, is to maintain a European 
balance and resist all attempts at annexation. 

It follows that our very existence as an independent nation requires our policy 
to be based on Britain, our natural protector. 

The ambitions of France and Germany towards us, which were formerly mil- 
itary, have in recent years turned in the direction of intellectual intervention. The 
attraction of French culture for most Belgians was used by France to gain a 
political foothold, while the Germans tried to infiltrate extremist Flemish parties 
under cover of ‘intellectual exchanges’. 

On the cultural level such exchanges are certainly legitimate and desirable, 
those with Germany and Holland for the Flemings in particular, and those with 
France for French-speakers. As far as the latter are concerned, it is in the best 
interests of our country to assist the expansion of France by every means, because 
the influence of French-speaking Belgians in foreign countries is to some extent 
keyed to that of France. 

At the same time there must be a political counterweight to these ties of culture 
and sentiment; and if, as has been said, the heart of Belgium may sometimes be at 
Paris, The Hague or Berlin, its diplomacy must be centred on London. Is it a 
mere coincidence that the most successful periods of our history — the Flemish 


1 Cf. Document 67 below. The Société Belge d’Economie Politique, created in 1855, was 
a study centre for political economy in the liberal tradition. Its president in 1940 was 
Ernest J. Solvay, and it resumed its labours by the end of that year. It was represented 
on the ‘Economic Studies Group’ by Georges de Leener, professor at the Free Univer- 
sity of Brussels. Cf. F. Baudhuin, Histoire économique de la Belgique, 1914-1939, 
Brussels, 1946, pp. 360-1; ibid., ‘L’Economie belge sous occupation’, pp. 368-9. 

2 Cf. H. Balthazar and J. Gotovitch, Camille Huysmans in Londen, Antwerp, 1978, 
pp. 20-50. 
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communes, the Dukes of Burgundy, the decades from 1830 to 1914 — have been 
those when our relations with Britain were particularly close? 

Even if this formula implies some dependence on Britain, it is limited to certain 
economic aspects. The British, in their hegemony, show a large respect for pol- 
itical self-rule and human dignity; and there are many compensations for the 
restrictions placed on the economy of countries under the British aegis, whereby 
they are integrated into the Commonwealth. 


55. Parti Belge: ‘International policy of liberated Belgium’ 
February 1942 


Excerpt from manifesto “To Belgian patriots’, 4 printed quarto pages distributed in 
February 1942 (CREHSGM Archives). Section ‘Politique internationale de la Belgique 
libérée’, p. 4. 


The Parti Belge was a resistance group which began to recruit in 1940, chiefly among 
professional soldiers and reserve officers, the latter being for the most part prominent in the 
world of economics. Following high-level arrests most of these groups joined the Secret 
Army, with whose leaders there had been contacts from the outset. The authors of this 
programme were linked both personally and ideologically with the circles of notables who 
had made their views known in 1940-1.! It is noteworthy that a whole section of the 
document is devoted to international problems. 


= 


1. Belgians will always be resolutely oppossed to a so-called European com- 
munity enslaved to an all-powerful Germany. They refuse to become helots of 
the self-styled ‘master race’. Our elementary vital interests demand that we retain 
our colonial possessions and our overseas export outlets. 

2. Belgium will discharge all her international obligations. She will belong to 
any international association that respects the personality of all nations, provided 
it sets up an international rule of law and creates means of action and enforcement 
capable of ensuring the observance of international obligations by all powers, 
great or small. 

3. Belgium will develop closer relations in all spheres with the Netherlands and 
the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, whose interests are interconnected, and will 
join any regional economic grouping. 


1 A note on the Parti Belge by its leaders is in CREHSGM, Walraet papers, No. 40. 
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56. Paul Struye: ‘After two and a half years of occupation’ 
1 December 1942 


Paul Struye, L'évolution du sentiment public sous l’occupation allemande, Brussels, 
1945. Excerpt from paragraph ‘Après deux ans et demi d’occupation’, pp. 121-2. 


EI 


Before the outbreak of war with the Soviet Union some circles still envisaged a com- 
promise peace, in which case Belgium would, it was thought, revert to a policy of neutrality. 
By degrees, however, this idea completely faded, and by the beginning of 1942 influential 
circles were beginning to think in terms of a military and economic bloc under British 
leadership.” This idea of a bloc took clearer shape as the Allied victory appeared more and 
more certain. The prospect of complete autonomy was much more emphatically stated in the 
resistance press. 


* 


(...) On the supposition, which is generally accepted, of an Anglo-American 
victory, it is thought that Belgium will recover her pre-war complexion and 
frontiers. While many Belgians favour retrocession to the Reich of the German 
portions of the cantons of Eupen and Malmédy (‘which have never brought us 
anything but trouble’), many others, especially in the Verviers district, maintain 
that it will be our duty to claim back these territories on account of the loyalty 
displayed by some of the population, whom it would be ‘unthinkable’ to aban- 
don, and in view of the opposition to German rule which these cantons are 
believed to have evinced in growing measure since the beginning of the war. 

It is firmly believed that the small states of western Europe will in future find 
their independence much curtailed and will have to form part of a bloc under 
British leadership. It is thought inevitable that Britain will adopt protective meas- 
ures against the Reich, especially in respect of air power: some would regard 
these as ‘servitudes’ from the Belgian point of view, but others see them as 
valuable and necessary elements of our national security. 

On the other hand there are still some who defend the traditional policy of 
neutrality, arguing that it answers to permanent facts of history and geography 
that no war can alter. But it would seem that the majority are now convinced that 
the neutrality policy is bankrupt and that in any case circumstances will not allow 
us to pursue it, at all events in the first years after the war. (...) 

In circles particularly concerned with foreign policy some disappointment is 
felt at what seems to be the lack of a clear policy in London as to the future 
organization of Europe and world peace. The bulk of Belgian opinion would like 
to see Germany partitioned into two or more states, and believes this could be 
done. 


1 Paul Struye, ‘Aprés un an d’occupation’, 15 June 1941, op. cit., p. 63. 
2 Paul Struye, ‘Aprés 20 mois d’occupation’, 15 Feb. 1942, op. cit., p. 94. 
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57. Positions: ‘International order’ spring 1943 


Octavo pamphlet, 32 pages, entitled Positions. CREHSGM Archives, Delsinne papers, 
No. 72, s.l.n.d. Section entitled ‘L’ordre international’, pp. 31-2. 


EI 


This anonymous text! is a faithful reflection of ideas current in circles influenced by Tony 
Herbert (1902-59), an industrialist at Courtrai, president of the organization of Flemish 
reserve officers and an independent personality in the pre-war Flemish movement. Under 
the occupation he created study groups throughout the country, chiefly of Catholics who 
were mostly prominent in the formation and leadership of the post-war Catholic party, the 
PSC. Rejecting any idea of collaboration, he urged the Flemish élite to stand up for Belgium 
as their homeland and its incorporation into the international community.” He stood for class 
solidarity and an organized economy, while in international affairs he emphasized the 
importance of the Congo, the merits and necessity of Belgian colonization. One of his chief 
themes was closer relations between Belgium, Holland and Luxemburg. 


Specific international collaboration 

Foreign policy must not be guided by sentiment but solely by the higher 
interest of the nation, with absolute respect for honour and morality. 

The course of events in Western Europe may lead nations to consider certain 
special arrangements or limitations on the sovereign rights of states. The transfer 
of certain functions or powers to joint institutions does not necessarily prejudice 
national autonomy and independence. 

International solidarity is not based on abstract theories but on real affinities, 
economic links and specific relations between one nation and another. 

These conditions will be more immediately and profoundly realized in 
regional associations, which will form more readily between countries in a sim- 
ilar situation. 

The economic union between Belgium and Luxemburg should be made more 
effective and closer collaboration should be established with Holland, whose 
political, economic and military interests are parallel to ours and with whom we 
have so many cultural links. 

A constant endeavour to strengthen the bonds among these three countries 
will be a central feature of our foreign policy. 

The solidarity of such groups of nations is a salutary change from the spirit of 
opposition and competition and will provide a firmer basis for the policy of 
understanding, equilibrium and collaboration, both in Europa and with other 
continents. 


1 The document was sent to London and circulated in Nov. 1943 (24 roneo’d pages) as 
Document $/168 of the Belgian Commission for the Study of Post-War Problems 
(CEPAG), under the title Reconstruire (‘Reconstruction’): Camille Huysmans 
Archives, Antwerp, d/150. 

2 See entry on him in Encyclopedie van de Vlaamse Beweging, Tielt-Utrecht, 1973. For 
his point of view as a Fleming see document 59 below. 
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58. Vrank en Vrij (‘Frank and Free’): ‘A Union or a Confederation 
of States?’ August 1943 


‘Statenbond of Bondstaten?’, Vrank en Vrij, No.4, August 1943 (CREHSGM 
Archives) 


D 


This underground journal, published at Brussels in Dutch, is a special case. From October 
1940 the same editorial group published at Antwerp Het Vrije Woord (‘The Free Word’). 
Owing to arrests it was suspended in August 1942 but reappeared in Brussels under the new 
title, and was published there from May 1943 until the liberation. The same group also 
published a regular sheet in German, Das freie Wort, intended for Wehrmacht soldiers. 
Unlike most similar periodicals, Het Vrije Woord was not marked by impassioned nation- 
alism but was chiefly animated by profound hostility to Fascism. Its analyses are the fruit of 
deep ideological reflection, bearing a left-wing stamp but independent of any other organ- 
ization. 


% 


Since Churchill’s speech announcing the attack on the Mareth Line, and espe- 
cially in connection with his trip to the USA, the question of the future of our 
continent has come to the fore again. The Atlantic Charter, which is supposed to 
form the basis of Allied policy in this respect, says nothing about the problem of 
organization; while the pronouncements of Allied statesmen, especially Field- 
Marshal Smuts and Vice-President Wallace, are calculated chiefly to lead to ster- 
ile controversy in which terminology seems to play a major part. Churchill, 
however, has defined the question in somewhat more precise terms, and now that 
Africa has been liberated and Europe is next on the list, it seems appropriate to 
try to throw some light on the future organization of our continent. 

As is generally known, the League of Nations was based on the confederal 
principle, that of an association of states. The member nations retained full 
national sovereignty, and the League possessed executive powers only in matters 
concerning their mutual relations; moreover, even these powers were narrow, 
insufficient and imprecisely defined. True, in the field of social problems, public 
health, action against terrorism and international gangsterdom it had powers 
affecting the national legislation of each of its member states. But these powers 
were mainly advisory, and certainly not enforceable; they did not in any way 
restrict the absolute sovereignty of League members. 

There is no need to point out here that the League system in its Geneva form is 
completely and finally bankrupt, as has been admitted by its enthusiastic advo- 
cates and contributors to its work, such as Lord Robert Cecil. Great powers 
which, like the British Empire, are themselves members of the League, and 
whose influence extends over all five continents, could not commit themselves to 
intervene by political, economic or even military means in conflicts between 


1 The group, formed at Antwerp in about September 1940, consisted chiefly of Belgian 
Jews and anti-Nazi exiles; it was headed by Henri Mandel and his son Ernest. Cf. 
Historique du groupe patriotique indépendant Vrank en Vrij pendant l'occupation 
1940-1944; 10 roneo’d pages, CREHSGM Archives. 
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other powers which jealously refused to sacrifice their own sovereignty in any 
way. Small states, on the other hand, did not want to be involved in disputes 
between their big brothers. All this brought about a situation in which the sol- 
idarity of League members was largely nominal. 

The collapse, not only of the Geneva security system but of the whole con- 
ception of ‘collective security’ on the one hand, and ‘inviolable sovereignty’ on 
the other, is the ultimate cause of the disaster that has struck one European nation 
after another. In January 1940 Winston Churchill, then First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, appealed solemnly to the European neutrals, including our own country, 
to give up the antiquated conception of sovereignty, which in practice meant 
allowing the aggressor to devour his victims one after the other. In theory this 
appeal was perfectly justified: Churchill drew the right conclusion from the 
events that had taken place since 1938 and culminated tragically for us in the 
débâcle of May 10. But in practice the attitude of the Dutch and Belgian gov- 
ernments was equally justified: for when the great powers are to protect their 
small allies, as we saw in the case of Czechoslovakia and Poland, then it is mere 
suicide to entrust them with one’s national sovereignty. Unhappily events have 
shown that at that time either course was bound to lead to the temporary eclipse 
of our independence, given the fearful military power of greedy, ruthless Nazi 
imperialism with its aim of world domination. 

Since then, and especially since the entry of the US into the war and the 
alliance of the United Nations, the allies have adopted the federal principle, that 
of a true union of states. This, at any rate, is what Churchill seemed to be 
advocating in his celebrated broadcast. Since experience has shown that small 
states cannot defend their own independence, their defensive function must be 
taken over by an international army, composed chiefly of contingents from the 
great powers. The federation which controls the army as well as international 
political and trade relations thus exercises a definite portion of the sovereignty of 
each of its members: e.g. it has the right to use specified airfields, ports, com- 
munications, junctions etc. In exchange for giving up part of their national sov- 
ereignty the small states receive a guarantee of their territorial integrity and 
independence, while also playing a part in the organization of the international 
police force. 

This, however, removes only one of the two main difficulties of international 
organization. The second arises from the world-wide interests of great powers 
such as the British Empire, and their consequent tendency to intervene in all 
manner of issues. (...) In this respect Churchill has brought the practical solu- 
tion of the problem of UN federation a good deal nearer by pointing to the 
territorial restriction of the federative principle. That is to say, while the principle 
of an international police force remains valid, its practical application is facilitated 
by the formation of large contiguous regional federations which, within their 
own borders, pursue a common policy in military, political, economic and social 
affairs, while naturally preserving absolute cultural and territorial indepen- 
dence. 

In any case, and without allowing ourselves to be led into prophecy, one thing 
is clear: the allied statesmen have learnt the lessons of the failure of the Geneva 
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experiment. They have seen that the principle of inviolable national sovereignty 
in our age of technology and world trade, and especially in view of the over- 
whelming military might of a few great powers, can only lead to the defeat and 
enslavement of small nations. The necessary abatement of sovereignty must be 
linked with the urgent need for an international organization of peace and secur- 
ity. The effort the United Nations have put forward to wage and win the war, 
and so defend or recover their independence, must be continued in the form of a 
peacetime effort so that freedom and independence are secured for ever and a 
third world war is made impossible. 


59. Tony Herbert: ‘Idea of the state and civic education’ 
5 September 1943 


‘Staatszin en staatsburgerlijke opvoeding’: speech delivered at Hasselt to a clandestine 
group of teachers, published in Tony Herbert, Staatszin, weerbaarheid, grootheidszin, 
Ghent, 1945; this extract, pp. 29-30 


As noted in the introduction to document 57, Tony Herbert was a Flemish Catholic who 
took a leading part in paving the way for the post-war Catholic movement. In a long exposé 
of his favourite themes — the Flemish movement, social solidarity, the defence of Belgium 
and the Christian civilization of the West — he refers indirectly to his idea of Europe, which is 
strongly tinged with Christian mysticism. ‘True culture leads to God. True culture in our 
Low Countries is linked with God. True culture in Europe is Christian and springs from the 
civilizing task undertaken by the Church when the world was faced with decadence and 
decline’ (p. 19). After describing in detail all that Belgium means to him, he proceeds to a 
wider view: 


Because our homeland is all this, and because we Flemings have helped to build 
up all this and are consciously or unconsciously part of it, we therefore speak of 
our Belgian homeland and love it as our own. 

But we are conscious too of belonging to a wider community. 

Flanders is close to our heart as our native region, the dearest part of our 
homeland and the one which belongs most directly to us. 

We love this Belgian Homeland in which we are united with our Walloon 
brothers by a common fate and a common civilization that has lasted for centu- 
ries. 

But besides all this we belong to the community of the Netherlands, the Low 
Countries by the North Sea. It is to the progressive cooperation of these lands, 
after the ideal model of the united Netherlands of former days, that our young 
generation has pledged its heart and its sense of purpose. 

And in a still wider sense we belong to the community of West European 
Christian civilization, which the Netherlands provinces have contributed so 
much to bring about since the dawn of the Middle Ages. 
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There was a time when Vermeylen aroused attention by the slogan: “We must 
be Flemings in order to be Europeans.’ Today these proud words are too vague 
and not positive enough. They ignore our political links and cultural affinities 
with Wallonia, as well as our cultural links with Holland. 

We are Flemings and we must be Belgians, so that we may become Nether- 
landers and Europeans. 


60. Programme of the Belgian Socialist Party January 1944 
Le Monde du Travail, No. 81, January 1944 


ka 


Socialist ideas for the post-war period were worked out in numerous discussions by dif- 
ferent regional and national commissions. International concerns are constantly in evidence 
and are often reflected in the clandestine socialist press. The international editor of the 
Brussels socialist paper was Victor Larock, who opposed the policy of neutrality before the 
war and was to become foreign minister in the 1950s.? The programme of ‘international 
collaboration’ drawn up in 1941 was vaguely defined at first, but its chief ideas persisted,’ 
and it was expressed in a definitive form in Le Monde du Travail, No. 81, in January 1944. 
Its main themes were frequently discussed in various underground socialist journals, which 
fastened on the key ideas of self-determination, world-wide collective security, disarma- 
ment, an international police force and a federal union of peoples. But the PSB gave a 
specifically socialist content to the new world and the new Europe which it hoped to see.” Its 
ideal was closely linked with social progress; it condemned the policy of blocs, and under the 
influence of war events it expected that the USSR would take an active part in creating the 
new system. The importance attached to the problem of racial minorities in Europe is also 
noteworthy. We give here a summary of the programme and the comments it occasioned. 


International Policy 
Organization of peace through solidarity among nations 
I. Peoples’ right to self-determination. Respect for the fundamental rights of 
racial minorities. i 
II. Constitution of a democratically organized federal union of peoples, making 
it possible to develop international agreements on all questions. 


1 E.g., in particular: Le Monde du Travail (PSB, Liège), No. 16 (1941); No. 17 (1941); 

No. 77, Sept. 1943; No. 78, Oct. 1943. Le Peuple (PSB, Brussels), May 1943; Aug. 

1943; Nov. 1943; Dec. 1943; 4 Sept. 1943. Morgenrood (Vilvoorde) and De Werker 

(Antwerp), Jan-Feb. 1944. 

Victor Larock (1904-77), editor of Le Peuple at the time of the Liberation: minister of 

foreign trade 1954-7, of foreign affairs 1957-8. 

‘Directives générales de programme’ (Delsinne archives, No. 35), published in Belgium 

(New York), 2 Apl. 1942. 

4 Le Peuple, 1 May 1943. "It is so that their ideas of justice and brotherhood may triumph: 
to build a new Europe in which there are no longer the strong and the weak: in a word, 
to build socialism.’ 
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III. General controlled disarmament. Compulsory arbitration pacts among 
nations for all disputes of whatever kind. An international police force suf- 
ficient to suppress any attempt to disturb the peace and, in case of need, to 
ensure collective security. 

IV.Extension of the powers of the International Labour Office. All nations to be 
obliged to apply international labour conventions. 

For a lasting peace 

The Socialist Party has had little difficulty in drawing up its programme of 
international policy, because socialist thinking in this sphere has never varied or 
hesitated and because it has been vindicated by events. 

Ever since its first beginnings, the socialist movement has been pacifist, and 
there is no single theorist of ours who has not devoted a great part of his talents 
and energy to emphasizing that peace and socialism are indissolubly linked, as are 
socialism and democracy. 

We know that all wars originate in material interests, and that for the past 
century and a half these interests have been capitalist ones. Socialism, which aims 
at an economic organization of society based on interests and reason, cannot 
accept that the goods of this world should be shared out on the basis of armed 
conflict, in which the victor is the stronger and not necessarily he who is in the 
right. As we are against duelling, which may give victory to the wrong party, so 
we are resolutely opposed to any use of force to settle conflicts among 
nations. 

Thus the great principle on which our international programme is based must 
express this fundamental tendency; and it does so admirably in the lapidary 
words of our formula: ‘Organization of peace through solidarity among 
nations’. 

This fundamental and permanent aspect of our socialist doctrine is of course 
not sufficient as an expression of our views — we must also say how we expect this 
permanent peace to be organized. 

We believe that it must rest on a fundamental democratic principle, the right of 
peoples to decide their own affairs. Being democrats firmly attached to the prin- 
ciple of popular sovereignty, we socialists could not think otherwise, and current 
events are certainly not going to make us abandon this old doctrinal position. We 
cannot admit that authorities which for one reason or another consider them- 
selves superior should decide our fate without consulting us, nor is it conceivable 
nowadays that populations should be disposed of without their consent. 

But unfortunately this principle is not the end of the problem, for the whole of 
eastern Europe from Riga to the Black Sea is poisoned by the difficult problem of 
so-called minorities, as the populations are so mixed up that it is impossible to 
draw a frontier expressing the free will of all those concerned. 

The Treaty of Versailles with all its imperfections, and the League of Nations 
with all its weakness, outlined solutions that really offered some hope of success 
until the totalitarian states put an end to the slow progress that was being 
achieved. We must now revert to the old solutions and improve them by pro- 
claiming respect for the fundamental rights of minorities, which, it seems to us, 
might well be safeguarded by a system of local autonomy. 
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The peoples thus reconciled should then form a federal union and endeavour 
to multiply international treaties in all fields, especially for the international 
protection of workers, so that international solidarity may be solidly organ- 
ized. 

Only in this way can we realize the great dream of universal disarmament, 
which should be general and supervised so as to avoid the risk of deception, while 
also taking necessary precautions against nations that are habitual aggressors. 

It is our intention that if disputes continue to arise among nations they should 
be settled not by force, which proves nothing as far as right is concerned, but by 
compulsory general arbitration based on the principle that peace is indivisible, 
because wherever war breaks out it threatens the peace of the whole world. Only 
a solid federal organization of peoples backed by an international police force can 
ensure collective security so that all nations band together to resist any of their 
number which might again seek to disturb the peace. 

As will be seen, the international socialist programme is simple and consistent. 
It advocates clear, effective means whereby peoples can come to their sense, 
develop peacefully the benefits of civilization and enjoy the progress of human- 
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61. Paul Struye: ‘After 44 months of occupation’ 
1 February 1944 


Paul Struye, L'évolution du sentiment public sous occupation allemande, Brussels, 
1945, p. 173. From section entitled ‘Après 44 mois d'occupation’. 


As the liberation and Allied victory came in sight new ideas began to gain ground, as 
recorded on 25 June 1943: ‘If the Anglo-Americans should win the war, the bulk of Belgian 
opinion expects to see our country closely linked with the Western nations, following a lead 
from Britan. The idea that the absolute sovereignty of small states is outdated has found 
increasing acceptance.’ The question of organizing Europe is henceforth on the tapis 


(p. 152). 
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(...) As regards the majority, it is more and more in favour of British hege- 
mony and the integration of our country into a vast military and economic 
complex which would leave our internal sovereignty intact. All that people aspire 
to is to be protected from a repetition of the ordeal they have endured twice in a 
quarter of a century. They have so often heard it said on every side that ‘Europe 
must organize’ that they are whole-heartedly converted to the principle. But they 
see this organization not as being directed by Germany but, on the contrary, 
against her. 

Public opinion has followed with approval the steps our government has taken 
in London for closer economic and monetary links with Holland. Even the 
censored press has reported these without the ciriticsm or sarcasms that were 
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customary not long ago when describing any move by the ‘pseudo-government’ 
or ‘puppet government’. There is no doubt that any policy of closer relations 
with our Northern neighbours strikes a chord in popular feeling. (. . .) 


62. Programme of the Liberal-Democratic Walloon Party 
February 1944 


‘L’avenir prochain et le programme du Parti Libéral”, in L’Express, vol. 4, No. 2, 
February 1944. (CREHSGM Archives) 


Various leaders of the Liberal Party made contacts on their own account. Norbert Hou- 
gardy, a future Liberal senator, became one of the three national secretaries of the Inde- 
pendence Front with the approval of the president of the Party, Senator Demets. It was at 
Liége, however, that the Liberal ‘family’ was most clearly manifested as such during the 
occupation. Representing a Walloon tendency and also a Radical one (in the French sense), 
the Liberals at Liége ran a clandestine paper L’Express from 1941 to 1944. Under the 
leadership of René Pouret and Buisseret, a future mayor of Liége, they took part in regular 
meetings with socialists and Catholics. 

In February 1944 this group published a Liberal Party Programme in which it was 
proposed that the party should take the name of ‘Parti démocrate-libéral wallon’. The few 
lines devoted to foreign affairs show the influence of Wallonie Libre and also the vagueness 
of the party’s ideas. 


LG. AA. International politics 

1. The Walloons must have the right to govern their own affairs and decide 
their future status by means of a plebiscite. 

2. A political, military and economic alliance should be concluded with the 
democratic countries in order to organize world peace. 


63. ‘La Libre Belgique revived in 1940’ February 1944 


‘Propos du jour’, La Libre Belgique ressuscitée en 1940, No. 71, February 1944. 
(CREHSGM Archives) 


EN 


One of the great underground papers of the war, La Libre Belgique ressuscitée en 1940 
was published in Brussels and Liége from September 1940 and reached 84 issues by the time 
of the liberation. A succession of editorial teams kept it going despite arrests. The issues 
averaged about 15 typed pages. Contributors representing all schools of thought expressed 
unalloyed patriotic sentiments and an exalted form of Belgian nationalism. In 1942, under 


1 Interview with René Pouret by A. Cordewiener, and with Léon Eli Troclet by J. 
Gotovitch (CREHSGM Archives). 
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the slogan ‘Never forget!’, this journal urged its readers to ‘organize here and now the 
internal army of Hatred.” It is significant that international questions only come to the fore 
in connection with a broadcast by the Belgian government in London. After commending 
the existence and activity of the government in exile, the paper commented: 


E) 


(...) We note that a customs union has been signed between Holland, Lux- 
emburg and Belgium. Our government is preparing to resume the conduct of 
affairs after the war, and has done well to put an end to the tariff war which shuts 
nations in upon themselves and hampers exchanges between neighbours. 

As our prime minister declared in a speech at the Lord Mayor’s reception at the 
Mansion House, the cooperation needed during the war to overcome German 
power must continue after the war so as to establish the lasting peace we desire 
and protect the security of small nations. Our independence does not mean 
isolation, and nothing would be more fatal than to relapse into the prewar errors 
that did us so much harm. 

A solid Western bloc consisting of Britain, France, Belgium, Holland and 
Luxemburg, and another bloc in the East with Russia, Poland and Czechoslov- 
akia, will suffice to prevent German misdeeds in future. 

As regards Russia and Poland, we may be certain that the differences between 
these two nations will be settled and that the statesmen concerned will find a 
formula for lasting reconciliation and agreement. The Germans, who have made 
so much of it in their propaganda, will find that their ink and eloquence have been 
wasted. (...) 


64. La Légion Noire: ‘For Europe! Everyone into the fight!’ 
April 1944 


‘Pour l’Europe! Tous au combat!” in La Légion Noire, unnumbered, April 1944. 
(CREHSGM Archives) 


EI 


An underground journal produced and read by civil servants, La Légion Noire appeared 
monthly in Brussels from January 1941 to the liberation. While not very precise on the 
subject of foreign affairs, it struck out in its very first number against the use of the idea of 
‘Europe’ in Nazi propaganda, and was still combating this in April 1944. 


> 


Germany, we are told, is fighting and sacrificing herself for Europe, and is 
calling upon all peoples to fight this battle with her. Out there in the East she has 
enrolled Belgians, Frenchmen, Dutchmen, Scandinavians, Balts, Russians and 
Croatians. Spaniards, Italians and Hungarians have been fighting there, and also 
Rumanians and Slovaks. Triumphant maps have shown all the nations that are 


1 No. 40, October 1942. 
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now under arms, or are supposed to be, standing at Germany’s side to defend and 
save Europe. And heaven knows there are plenty of them — enough to put a 
hundred million men into the line. For, of course, the continent of Europe which 
Germany is defending like St Michael is menaced by a fearful monster, the child 
of a Judaeo-Marxist father and a mother who is both a Freemason and a capital- 
Ist. 

To prevent Europe falling a prey to this monster we must all take up arms and 
fight to the death. (...) 

Meanwhile we must endure all privations with a stout heart, and all those who 
are able to hold a gun must go and reinforce the glorious armies that are fighting 
for Europe and civilization. 

Yes, indeed the battle is one for Europe — we are fighting for Europe and will 
do so to the end, but not the Europe of Hitler’s dream — not the Germanized 
Europe that would only be a huge Nazi colony dominated by the adherents of 
Nazism. 

In their hour of triumph, when France and Yugoslavia were crushed, when the 
Guardian tanks were moving into the suburbs of Moscow, our temporary mas- 
ters threw off the mask. Europe is to be theirs and for them. The conquered are to 
be enslaved. The Party and Wehrmacht heroes shall receive lands, property and 
slaves to work for them. This was made clear in black and white. Germany would 
impose her law, and that law would be dictated by her good pleasure and Hitler’s 
intuition. 

No doubt the madman has changed a bit since then — so have events — and the 
great maps of Europe with the front shown on them have disappeared from the 
propaganda windows. But the substance is the same. The Third Reich is pan- 
German and imperialist like its two predecessors — Europe is to be its property, a 
mere tool in its hands. 

Now Europe has arisen against Germany with one accord, and the whole 
world has done the same. The Reich has not found a single true ally in the world — 
not one! (...) 

None of the countries Germany has conquered or occupied, none of her 
protectorates, has collaborated with her of its own free will- none! But partisans 
have sprung up on every side! 

Everywhere resistance is being organized — people everywhere are going into 
action, sabotaging, killing if need be. Partisan armies stand ready in countries 
that have been vanquished for the time being. This is Europe’s struggle, the fight 
for Europe against Nazism and against Germany! 

This is the great European crusade. In France, Holland, Luxemburg, Norway, 
Denmark, the Czech lands, Poland, Yugoslavia, Greece, occupied Russia’ — 
everywhere people are resisting and fighting the oppressor, as they are here in 
Belgium. None of the conquered nations accepts defeat. (. . .) 
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65. La Wallonie Libre: ‘France as an element of European 
reconstruction’ spring 1944 


‘La France, élément de reconstruction de l’Europe’, La Wallonie Libre, No. 161, n.d. 


(about June 1944). (CREHSGM Archives) 


Ki 


Wallonie Libre originated in 1940 in Walloon circles which had run the pre-war journal 
Action Wallonne! and combated the policy of neutrality. The new journal, while firmly 
democratic, was the organ of Walloon militants who were fundamentally hostile not only to 
the Nazi invaders but to the Belgian state. Very active and violent in its language, Wallonie 
Libre served as the catalyst of a Walloon desire for autonomy and had a profound influence 
not only on its own followers but on Walloon militants in other organizations. It was an 
initiative by Wallonie Libre which launched the famous Congrès National Wallon in Octo- 
ber 1945. 

At the outset, on 14 April 1941, the movement adopted a basic declaration which stated in 
point 1: ‘Wallonia belongs to the Walloons and to them alone’. As regards international 
affairs Point 9 stated that ‘Wallonia will propose to France the conclusion of an economic, 
military and cultural union.’ 

Throughout the war Wallonie Libre, which published over 170 issues (a record), com- 
plained of the harm which had been done to Wallonia by the Flemish-dominated Belgian 
state and declared that the Walloons must return to the bosom of France. In a less radical and 
more European spirit a resolution of 13 April 1944 proclaimed that ‘The Free Walloon 
movement calls for a regime that will ensure that from the moment of liberation Wallonia 
shall enjoy autonomy within a federation of democratic states.” 


EN 


(...) The reconstruction of a free and united Europe would have seemed an 
impossible task if there had not been found among the ruins a corner-stone 
massive enough to serve as a foundation for the edifice of the future. We mean 
France and the French people, whose sure recovery appears a miracle only to the 
weak and hesitant who bowed to the onrush of the German victory. The fears 
and regrets, whether sincere or not, that were occasioned by the defeats of June 
1940 are seen now to be beside the point. In less than a year, since May 1943, the 
resurrection of France has been a triumphant reality, and the last, grotesque 
convulsions of the ‘paternal’ Vichy regime only serve to enhance the scale of this 
first triumph. (. . .) 

This first, too brief, summary of French recovery shows that Europe can rely 
once again on the nation devoted to humanity and reason which for a thousand 
years has generously expended its efforts in advancing civilization. The disasters 


1 This periodical, based at Liége, was the principal mouthpiece of militant Wallonia 
before the war. 

2 For the history of Wallonie Libre as an underground movement see E. Boinem, ‘Con- 
tribution à l’histoire du Mouvement Wallon pendant la guerre 1940-1945’ in Nouvelle 
Revue wallonne, vol. 5, Nos. 3 and 4, April-July 1953. 

3 Jean Pirotte, Le Congrès de la Wallonie Libre du 20 octobre 1963, Ed. de la Wallonie 
Libre, 1963, p. 12 
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of 1940 are wiped out and the ideal of peace, liberty, equality and fraternity once 
more makes its voice heard through the medium of France. 

That voice has already been recognized by Walloons who are resolved to 
rebuild a Europe in which all peoples will be free, respected and united. 


66. Le Peuple: ‘A Socialist peace’ 4 September 1944 


‘Une paix socialiste”, Le Peuple, unnumbered, 4 September 1944. (CREHSGM 
Archives) 


D 


The organ of the underground Socialist Party, published at Brussels but circulated all over 
the country, Le Peuple bore the name of the official socialist daily founded in 1885. Its chief 
foreign editor was Victor Larock.! 


The international security conference is at this moment laying the foundations 
of peace at Dumbarton Oaks near Washington. Forty delegates are taking part, 
representing the USA, the USSR and Britain, and there are also delegates from 
China. The din of battle should not prevent our paying close attention to what 
these men decide, for our future partly depends on it. 

Is it premature to think about the future peace, to consider what it should be 
like? Not at all. We do not agree with those who say ‘Let us give all our minds to 
hastening the liberation, and afterwards we shall see.” We are fighting for peace, 
and everything depends on what kind of peace it is. Of course the voice of 
Belgium will not count for much in the establishment of a new international 
order. But the ideas of working men in all the liberated countries, if they can be 
combined, may have great weight. That is why the socialist viewpoint should be 
made plain straight away. 

Let us state our position on some points. 

Firstly, the construction of peace must above all be a practical matter. Or, if 
you like, the dominant principle must be to rebuild Europe on an economic, 
political and moral basis that will for as long as possible prevent the repetition of 
war — of any war. No abstract formula must prevail over this principle — not the 
‘self-determination of peoples’, nor the inviolability of frontiers and ‘national 
sovereignty’, nor the ‘juridical equality’ of states. Otherwise, sooner or later the 
vanquished will appeal to these formulae and fresh conflicts will arise. In inter- 
national affairs it is less a question of achieving ‘justice’, which is never perfect, 
than of bringing about a general state of stability which will deter people from 
resorting to war. In addition they must be prevented from doing so. Thus there 
can be no objection of principle to a prolonged occupation of Germany, or the 
revision of its territorial status, or the establishment of an international force, if it 


1 Cf. introduction to doc. 60. For bibliography cf. introduction to this Chapter and 
Socialisme, No. 145, Feb. 1978, special number in honour of Victor Larock. 
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is shown that a stable peace can only be organized by such means. Germany must 
be permanently deprived of the power to do harm, by whatever means are neces- 
sary. 

Secondly, the economic, political and moral bases of peace are identical with 
the fundamental objectives of socialism: internationalism and democracy. 

As long as peoples are grouped in nations which recognize no law but their 
own interest and accept no outside control of their economy, propaganda and 
armaments, peace will always be at the mercy of national rivalries. 

As long as some peoples are subject to dictatorships which are always more or 
less militarist and imperialist, embers of war will glow beneath the ashes in these 
breeding-grounds of slavery. We must not be told that every people has the right 
to choose how it will be governed. If its regime endangers general security, such a 
right cannot be allowed. In any case, if a nation signs away its freedom to a 
dictator, what right has it to call itself sovereign? 

Internationalism and democracy: without these there is no salvation and no 
hope for peace. 

Thirdly: the preponderance of capitalism is a constant threat to peace; it must 
be put a stop to. In the last resort every war is a means of transferring wealth by 
the use of force. It is bound therefore to appear inevitable from time to time, 
when the power to unleash war belongs not to those by whose labour wealth is 
produced or fructified, but to those who possess wealth and enjoy its use. For the 
mass of the people, war is collective suicide; for capitalist bosses it is no more 
than a speculation which may be risky but may also bring in fat profits. And the 
power of these men enables them to influence public opinion and parliaments — 
this is the power that must be destroyed. So the socialist slogan is truer than ever: 
workers’ union means world peace. 

It would be a mistake to think that once the war is over, the nationalisms and 
capitalism that brought it about will disappear. They may disguise themselves, 
but they will not admit defeat. If the peoples withdraw into themselves, if 
‘national interest’ once more prevails over the solidary interests of the interna- 
tional world of labour, it will not be long before we see a revival of authoritarian 
regimes, imperialist doctrines, rivalry for markets and the armaments race. We 
know where all this leads. 

But must it be so? War is said to be the midwife of revolutions — will the result 
be abortive once again? The future will show, but meanwhile one thing is certain: 
the only viable peace in Europe will be a socialist peace. 


67. Groupement d’Etudes Economiques: ‘Problems of economic 
union’ October 1944 


From La Restauration économique de la Belgique, Brussels (Editions Baude), October 
1944, octavo: section VII, ‘Problèmes d'union économique’, pp. 163-4. 
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The Groupement d'Études Economiques was formed by the merger of several institutions 
of economic studies representing university circles, industry, finance and the higher civil 
service.! Its president, Professor Henri Velge of the Catholic University of Louvain, who had 
close links with the Bekaert-Velge industrial group, aimed to study every aspect of the 
economic policy that should be pursued by government to effect the transition to a peacetime 
economy after the liberation. About 30 individual studies were prepared in the course of 
1942; an overall report was completed in 1943, adapted to the development of the war from 
then on, and published in volume form in October 1944. It is noteworthy that international 
affairs only figure in an Annex, which argues in detail for an economic union with the 
Netherlands. 


(...) Despite often unfavourable circumstances, a very clear trend towards 
international economic collaboration manifested itself on several occasions 
between the wars. Belgium, for instance, was a party to regional agreements of 
more or less limited scope in the Oslo Convention of 1930 and the Ouchy 
Convention of 1932. Very different in spirit from the customs unions of former 
times, whose aims were essentially political, these agreements reflected a much 
broader notion of international relations. Instead of aiming at a complete fusion 
of two or more economic structures, they were rather a first attempt to make 
relations more flexible and to harmonize their development. 

After the present war Belgium’s need for closer economic relations with one or 
more foreign countries will be felt even more strongly. If the world, to its mis- 
fortune, reverts to a state of tariff war we shall have to enter into agreements of 
this kind if only to enlarge our home market. If, on the other hand, there is an 
evolution towards international economic coordination, this cannot take the 
form of a single system but must be based on partial agreements. In that case, 
even if we were not obliged to conclude such agreements, we should have every 
interest in doing so. In combination with some other country we could form a 
nucleus with some chance of influencing international decisions, whereas if we 
remained isolated we should not be heard. 

On the second hypothesis it would also be to our advantage to go to the length 
of concluding a customs union. This would be bound to strengthen the influence 
of a homogeneous group, and there is no certainty that more limited tariff agree- 
ments would be possible. The functioning of a customs union will moreover be 
facilitated by the fact that the joint economic policy would be formulated within 
the framework of much wider decisions, and tariff policy will play a less decisive 
part than it generally has in the past. 

As to whom we should join with in a customs union, the obvious first choice is 
the Netherlands. They are about the same size as we, and the association would 


1 These were: Société Belge d’Economie Politique, Institut Belge des Finances Publiques, 
Institut des Recherches Economiques de l’Université de Louvain, Section d’Etudes 
économiques de la Chambre de Commerce d’Anvers, Comité Belge d’Etudes et de 
Documentation, Centre d’Etudes Bancaires. Cf. La Restauration économique de la 
Belgique, op. cit., pp. 1-13. 
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be balanced in all respects: they are very progressive in the economic and social 
sphere, and would reinforce our own tendency in the same direction. The way 
would be open to understandings with countries of similar development to ours 
such as Scandinavia and Switzerland. 

A union with France, on the other hand, would have corresponding disadvan- 
tages: we should be in an inferior position, and our own development would be 
held back by the existing situation in France. (...) 
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III. Views of the Danish Resistance on the 
Future of Europe 


HENNING NIELSEN 


Introduction 


A key date in the history of the Danish resistance movement is 29 August 1943, 
when the government headed by Erik Scavenius resigned and the Germans took 
over control, governing through Danish permanent officials (the regime known 
as departementchefsstyre).! Formally and psychologically this marked a breach 
with the policy of collaboration adopted by the government which had remained 
in office after the German invasion of 9 April 1940, hoping by negotiation with 
the occupying power to obtain as good treatment for the country as possible. 

This policy had been anathema to the groups and individuals who had begun 
active resistance in the first year of the occupation, believing as they did that 
Denmark should, like the other occupied countries, continue to fight Nazi Ger- 
many in cooperation with the Allies. The crisis of 29 August 1943 was directly 
caused by a wave of strikes and demonstrations in Danish towns, which showed 
that there was broad popular support for the resistance movement as it had 
developed up to that date. 

The breach opened the way for still wider acceptance and more committed 
resistance activity. In the organizational field it led to the formation of the Free- 
dom Council on 16 September 1943, preceded by consultations among the var- 
ious resistance leaders. Six of these attended the meeting at which the Council 
was set up: Mogens Fog, Erling Foss, Borge Houman, Frode Jakobsen, Aage 
Schoch and Jorgen Staffeldt.? These represented some of the most important 
resistance organizations: Frit Danmark, De frie Danske, the Danish CP, Ringen, 
and Dansk Samling. Free Danes outside the country were represented on the 
Council by Flemming B. Muus. 

One of the Council’s first acts was to draft a lengthy pamphlet ‘Naar Danmark 
atter er frit” (document 70) which was issued in November 1943 and constituted a 
programme for the whole resistance movement. This programme is representa- 
tive of the movement’s attitude to plans for the surrender of sovereignty to 
European, regional or similar unions. The introduction provides for a discussion 
of the subject, but the more concrete part of the programme concentrates on 


1 See Jorgen Hzstrup, Til landets bedste, vols. 1-2, 1966-71. 
2 A good reference book on persons and ideas in the Danish resistance movement is 
Besatteelsens Hvem-Hvad-Hvor, Politiken, 1966. 
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immediate post-war questions such as the punishment of traitors, the composi- 
tion of the first free government after liberation, and the legislation to which it 
should give priority. 

Erling Foss wrote on 1 October 1943 to Christmas Moller in London that he 
would ‘try to ensure that the discussion of future policy did not distract the 
Council from other tasks’ — thus giving expression to the generally held view in 
the movement that the important thing was to concentrate on the daily work of 
resistance. It would seem too that resisters busy with in operations such as 
sabotage etc. could not be got to address their minds to problems of the post-war 
international system. 

Before 1943 one debate about Scandinavian foreign policy after the war had 
taken place without interference from the German censor, viz. the discussion of a 
specific proposal for a ‘United States of the North’, under the aegis of the pe- 
riodical Det frie Nord (cf. doc. 69). The participants were a group led by the 
shipowner A. P. Meller and the former diplomat Niels Host.” Interest in the 
subject dropped, however, partly because Danes in exile in Britain, influenced by 
Norwegian politicians there, took the view that Scandinavian cooperation was 
not enough and that the post-war association should include at least some coun- 
tries of Western Europe. But the discussion of relations with Norway and 
Sweden, which were traditionally a matter of popular and political interest in 
Denmark, is of interest inasmuch as it helped to prepare the ground for later 
consideration of international problems by the Danish resistance movement. 

Between the wars, and particularly when P. Munch was foreign minister, 
Denmark had adhered to the policy of neutrality which had been generally 
accepted since at least as far back as the 1870s. It began now to be called in 
question, however, notably by the resistance movement with the slogan ‘Never 
again a 9th of April!’ This reflected the view that the policy followed by govern- 
ments composed of Social Democrats and Radical Liberals in the 1930s had made 
it possible for the country to be overrun in a single hour on 9 April 1940, and that 
the government had deliberately taken no effective steps to repel the invasion. 

The question of Danish defence and security, thus raised by the resistance 
movement, was also discussed by leading politicians of the four main parties 
(other than the Social Democrats, the Radical Liberals, the Conservatives and the 
Liberals (Venstre), who kept in touch with one another after 29 August 1943. The 
debate of these years, which was partly foreshadowed by similar arguments in the 
1930s, led to a change in the attitude of the Social Democrats which in turn 
affected the discussion on Denmark’s membership of NATO. 

The principal groups in the resistance movement had at an early stage advo- 
cated the abandonment of the policy of neutrality as a valid basis for post-war 
policy. This view found expression for the first time in a joint memorandum 


3 Christmas Mollers Londonbreve. Christmas Mollers korrespondance med hjemlandet 
1942-45, ed. by Jorgen Hæstrup, Copenhagen, 1974, p. 85. 

4 Some of these had been active members of the Hojgaard circle, of liberal-conservative 
views, which approached the King about forming a new government in the summer of 
1940. 
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addressed to the four parties by Borge Houmann and Frode Jakobsen, which was 
first discussed and adopted by the Freedom Council (doc. 75). It is noteworthy 
that this document of December 1944 won approval on all sides in the Council 
and was thereafter accepted by politicians as a correct analysis, though it signified 
a breach with a very long tradition of Danish thinking on defence and security 
problems. 

One of the objectives of the Danish resistance movement was to achieve Allied 
status in the same way as the resistance in Norway, Holland, Belgium and 
France, despite the fact that there was at no time a Danish government in exile 
which could declare war on Germany and proclaim that Denmark had joined the 
ranks of the Allies. This matter was taken up by Christmas Moller in London and 
‘free’ Danish diplomats among others, and in the spring of 1944 Britain and the 
US offered to propose to the Soviet Union that the three governments should 
issue a declaration recognizing Denmark as an ally, if the King and the political 
parties, as well as the resistance movement, so desired. But the attitude to this 
proposal in Denmark was not quite clear, and the Soviets showed themselves 
unwilling. 

In August 1944 a circle of leading Danish politicians decided to represent to the 
Soviet government that the breach of diplomatic relations in 1941 and Denmark’s 
adherence to the Anti-Comintern Pact had taken place under German pressure 
and did not reflect the sentiments of the government or people. The Russians 
reacted coolly, emphasizing that they only wanted contact with the ‘fighting 
Danes’; the latter were represented in Moscow on behalf of the Council by T. 
Dossing from July 1944 onwards. Accordingly in December 1944 the Council 
and the inner circle of politicians decided on a joint approach to all the great 
powers. Instructions were sent at the beginning of 1945 to the Danish represen- 
tatives concerned: Kauffmann in Washington, Reventlow in London and Des- 
sing in Moscow. 

The negotiations that followed were complicated by the fact that Denmark had 
no government of its own and was not officially at war: moreover Dossing, a 
single-minded resistance fighter, took little interest in the move. It also bore a 
political stamp, with the result that the negotiations were linked with the parallel 
question of the composition of the post-liberation government. 

Recognition of Denmark as an ally was impending by the date of the liberation 
on 5 May 1945, but it did not actually occur until later in that month, when 
Denmark accepted the invitation to the founding conference of the United 
Nations at San Francisco. 

These difficulties in the negotiations about allied status for Denmark also 
reflect different shades of opinion in the resistance movement as regards the 
country’s international orientation after the war. The bulk of the movement was 
oriented westward, towards Britain and the US, and some anxiety was felt as to 
the USSR’s post-war intentions: this was shown e.g. in attempts to prevent the 
Communist groups becoming too strong or being too freely furnished with arms. 
Other sections of the movement, however, e.g. the Communists and Frit Dan- 
mark, urged that the Soviet Union should be included in any post-war system of 
international cooperation to which Denmark might belong. 
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From the beginning of the war the Danish intelligence service had worked for 
Britain, and its operational links with the western powers also extended to the 
resistance movement. Thus the latter in June 1944 and the spring of 1945 received 
Operation Orders direct from SHAEF (Supreme Headquarters, Allied Expedi- 
tionary Force) in London, and was formally reckoned as part of the allied 
forces. | 

In general it can be said that the Danish resistance movement put more trust in 
Britain and in Atlantic cooperation than in the European idea. 

With the approach of Allied victory another question came to the fore which 
may help to explain the attitude of the Danish resistance to post-war international 
cooperation: that of South Slesvig. The small Danish minority there, which had 
been much oppressed by the Nazi regime during the first period of the occupa- 
tion, showed interest in being reunited with Denmark. Circles in Denmark itself, 
associated with Dansk Samling and the Conservative Party, began to think on 
similar lines, but Christmas Moller opposed any alteration of the frontier, as did 
the other parties and, subsequently, the government from 1945 to 1947. The 
question was much debated among Danes in Sweden and England. It illustrates 
how much, or rather how little, support there was in the Danish resistance 
movement for a nationalist frontier policy, and goes to show that people were 
concerned to have good relations with post-war Germany. The Freedom Council 
discussed the South Slesvig question in March 1945, when it rejected Arne 
Sorensen’s views on a possible frontier revision. 

The resistance movement was united in firmly supporting the endeavours 
which led to the creation of the United Nations Organization; most of the work 
of associating Denmark with these fell on Kauffmann in Washington, who had at 
an early stage disavowed the government’s policy of collaborating with the Ger- 
mans. The resistance movement sent a representative to San Francisco, but he 
does not seem to have had any written instructions which might throw further 
light on the movement’s attitude to the commitment involved in joining the 
international organization.” 

In conclusion it may be said that the continuing struggle against Germany was 
the only reason which prevented discussion by the resistance fighters of a supra- 
national European authority, but that their interest in Denmark’s post-war 
orientation is shown by the debates concerning the UN, South Slesvig and, not 
least, the validity of the country’s policy of neutrality. 

The idea of surrendering sovereignty to a supranational authority was not 
discussed on a basis of principle, except for the Nordic discussion of 1942-3. This 
is also true of the Danes in exile, even though they did not have the daily struggle 
to think about and were thus in a better position to reflect on post-war interna- 
tional arrangements (cf. vol. 2). 

The down-to-earth attitude of the Danish resistance movement towards Euro- 
pean links is well expressed in part of a weekly report sent through Seehusen to 


5 Ithas also not been possible to identify the Danish participant in the Geneva conference 
of resistance fighters which met on 20 May 1944 (Lipgens, Föderationspläne, 
pp. 393 ff.). 
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Erling Foss in Stockholm, dated 12 November 1944:° ‘We Danes have a strong 
sense of reality, and our involvement in the new European imbroglio that will 
succeed the present one will no doubt go off smoothly and painlessly, but it 
would be a mistake to think that our joy at getting rid of the Germans will be so 
great as to make us pocket any objections we may have to the new rulers of 
Europe.” 


68. Erling Foss: ‘From passive to active resistance” 25 April 1943 


Erling Foss, Fra passiv til aktiv modstand, Copenhagen, 1946, pp. 171 f.! 


Erling Foss was involved in the resistance movement from an early stage, as he came in 
contact through Ebbe Munck with the intelligence service of the Danish army, which 
worked for Britain after 9 April 1940. In September 1943 he became the representative of De 
frie Danske on the Freedom Council. 

In February 1944 he went to Stockholm on a special mission for the Council and took an 
active part in negotiations concerning, among other things, arms deliveries to the resistance 
and efforts to have Denmark recognized as an Ally. 

Foss sent reports at short intervals to Christmas Moller in London, including an account of 
the state of public opinion; this afforded valuable background for Maller’s talks on the BBC, 
which had a large audience in Denmark. 

These reports indicate Foss’s view of the debate, begun in 1942 and continued at the 
beginning of 1943, on the form of future Nordic cooperation. Ebbe Munck had written from 
Stockholm asking him for information about a ‘brains trust’ working on the Nordic question 
in Denmark.? Much discussion had been aroused by a Danish pamphlet published in Sweden 
outlining a plan for a ‘United States of the North’: its principal authors were the former 
diplomat Niels Host and the shipowner A. P. Moller, with the assistance of the former MP 
Holger Andersen, Professor Rasting of Aarhus and others. 

The Germans did not interfere with the discussion of this topic during the ensuing months, 
which helped to strenghten Danish national consciousness and prepare the ground for later 


6 Erling Foss’s papers in the Danish national archives, bundle 3, unindexed (No. 52): the 
writer may be Harald Martinsen. 

7 In the writing of this introduction and selection of sources I have had much useful 
advice from Dr Jorgen Hæstrup of Odense University. My thanks are also due to 
former resistance leaders who have answered questions in correspondence, including 
Per Federspiel, Erik Husfeldt, Frode Jakobsen and Svenn Seehusen. The latter have also 
drawn my attention to the later contribution of members of the resistance to the Euro- 
pean movement; as to this, cf. an appeal from 53 resistance fighters for Denmark to join 
the European Communities (64 sider af Danmarkshistorien, published in Det ny Notat 
19, Sept. 1977, p. 63). 

1 Microfilm D 281a and D 281b, supplement to weekly report of 24 April 1943. Original 
in Erling Foss’s papers in the Danish National Archives (No. 5412), vol. 1 

2 See Erling Foss, Fra passiv til aktiv modstand, 1946, p. 253. Foss gave two dinner- 
parties at his home, one for leading social democrats and one for leading left-wingers 
together with Hest and A. P. Moller. 
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consideration of international questions in the Danish resistance. The specific proposal in the 
pamphlet itself was soon dropped, however, partly because of arguments to the effect that 
Nordic cooperation by itself was insufficient. 


FA 


The attitude here is shifting from a pro-Allied to a pro-Nordic one. Fortu- 
nately recent statements by Stafford Cripps and Churchill indicate that these two 
eminent Englishmen are both pointing us in that direction. 

The small Nordic countries should unite in a bloc, each remaining a free agent, 
to preserve their independence. 

On the Nordic side we should be allowed to work towards an attitude to 
problems of the day which will keep us free from great-power conflicts. There 
will necessarily be an exception to this in the immediate post-war period, if 
collective agreements are concluded on the lines of those between members of the 
League of Nations. But in the long run the object must be to turn the Nordic 
states into an enclave so that neither group of powers is tempted to use them as a 
glacis or a base for aggression. 

As the position appears today in Nordic eyes, according to many good judges, 
we can already work towards a Nordic union or federation. This may to some 
extent be true of official policy, as long as the Germans do not interfere. 

Such a strong Nordic policy has the great advantage from the internal point of 
view that it can arouse popular enthusiasm and raise the whole question of 
defence above the level of party controversy. The movement has found a res- 
ponse among the Social Democrats, where strong forces are at work to persuade 
their many voters to favour a system of national defence on this basis. On the 
other side there are bound to be those who firmly oppose the idea of a Nordic 
bloc after the conclusion of peace because it would mean adopting an actively 
pro-Allied policy before the war is over. This would be fatal, it is argued, because 
it would lead to opposition between, on the one hand, the effort to increase 
national pride and the spirit of sacrifice in a fresh struggle against the Nazi army 
of occupation and, on the other hand, the idea of a Nordic union to ensure our 
full liberty in future. 

It is thought here that it would be unwise for the Danes in London to come out 
firmly against the idea of a future independent Nordic bloc on the ground put 
forward by the Norwegians, viz. that the present conflict shows that the Scan- 
dinavian countries should in future be closely linked with Britain and the US. It 
may be that events will at some stage prove the holders of this view to be right, 
and it would be proper and logical if events developed on the lines they foresee. 
But with the press gagged and given the prevailing outlook of even the soundest 
people, there is just now little or no support for this way of thinking. People will 
scarcely understand or be convinced by it, and at best they will put it down to the 
effect of the atmosphere prevailing on the other side [i.e. in England]. 


3 In his memoirs På eget ansvar 1944-45, Copenhagen, 1958, pp. 143-8, Foss points out 
that the wide span of views represented in the resistance movement made it difficult to 
reach agreement on the country’s international orientation after the war. 
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The British statesmen have in their speeches shown an impressive superiority 
by emphasizing the future freedom and independence of the Nordic countries. 
This has had an excellent effect here. 

It is also widely thought that there are considerable differences between the 
Norwegian government in exile and public opinion in Norway. It is believed in 
many quarters that Christmas Meller, when he returns, is likely to have the 
strongest influence on Denmark’s future policy, but it would do much to coun- 
teract this if he were to discourage the idea of a future Nordic union in favour of 
the continuation of a firm alliance with England — which, as far as we can see from 
here, the British themselves are unlikely to want. 

It may seem contradictory to keep the two ideas so firmly apart. We could 
think in terms of fighting on the Allied side now and forming an independent 
Nordic bloc in the future. In this connection some play is made with the fear that 
Russia will not tolerate a military vacuum at the entrance to the Baltic, and would 
demand bases in Denmark if such a vacuum should arise in the future. The more 
we can point to our active readiness to help Britain and the US during the war, 
the more likely it will be that Britain at the peace conference will support our 
efforts to close the vacuum at the entrance to the Baltic in concert with the other 
Nordic countries. If, on the other hand, it were thought that we were content 
with the official balance, this might easily be so damaging to the interest taken in 
Denmark and faith in its vitality and determination to assert itself that we would 
be exposed to demands for bases from one side or the other. But an effort has 
been made which does not lend itself to explanation here. Apart from this it is 
generally hoped that Christmas Moller’s journey and work [in London] have 
helped towards an understanding of the Danish people’s attitude. This should 
also be much aided by Kauffmann’s statement and Reventlow’s position in Lon- 
don. 


69. Arvid Moller: letter to Lieutenant-General Erik With, editor of 
Det frie Nord May 1943 


Arvid Moller, 88 anonyme Breve. Smaa Epistler til store Mænd, afsendt anonymt i 
Besattelsesaarene, Copenhagen, 1945, pp. 126-8.! 


Among the many books published in the year of liberation, Arvid Moller’s collection of 
letters sent during the occupation to leading journalists and others throws light on the extent 
of public interest in the discussion that took place in 1942-3 on the possibility of a Nordic 
union after the war. This debate anticipated the reorientation of Danish thinking in regard 
to foreign policy which was carried further by the Freedom Council after 1943. 


1 The periodical Det frie Nord, edited by Erik With, strongly supported the idea of a 
Nordic union, which was also favoured by the shipowner A. P. Moller and his 
friends. 
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Because of the Norwegian attitude, among other things, it was necessary to consider 
whether a Nordic union was enough or whether it was better for this to be part of a larger 
organization. 

The discussion on Nordic union was allowed to run its course, as Best, the Reich pleni- 
potentiary, correctly foresaw that it would come to nothing.” None the less, by enhancing 
Danish national consciousness it may have indirectly contributed to the strength of the 
resistance movement? 


After reading every day for a long time past about the future of Scandinavia, 
which will no doubt depend overwhelmingly on the outcome of the war, it is 
strange to see from No. 7 of Det frie Nord that the periodical dissociates itself 
from the Norwegian standpoint on this question. Apart from the fact that Nor- 
way’s views are bound to count for something after the war, they seem to us to 
take more account of reality than many other plans that have been put forward, 
though naturally they take for granted that the Allies will be victorious. 

The Norwegian government in London has declared that ‘Norway’s objective 
is a revived League including all nations. Norway should also constitute a link or 
bridge between the Atlantic powers and the Soviet Union,’ while at the same time 
‘Norway wishes to develop cooperation with the other Scandinavian countries.’ 
It would have been understandable from a Danish point of view if Det frie Nord 
had been anxious about Greenland in connection with the proposed Norwegian 
bridge-building, but what the paper seems chiefly to object to is that Norway 
should be disinterested ‘in a Nordic union which would be used for a Finnish war 
of revenge against Russia’. Certainly Lt.-Gen. With says that a Nordic defensive 
alliance could not be used for any such purpose. But after the war ‘America may 
tire of policing Europe and relapse into isolation’, while ‘cooperation between 
Britain and the Soviets will not last for ever.’ Det frie Nord, abhorring the idea of 
a League of Nations, concludes from this that there should be a Nordic union 
independent of all the great powers. As if a Nordic defensive union was a uni- 
versal remedy against war in our part of the world! Or perhaps it is suggested that 
we should arm to the teeth, so that all the rest of the world may be afraid of the 
Scandinavian bloc of Bofors steel and Larsen cement? 

If a Nordic union or defensive alliance comes into being, would it not be better 
for it to be a member of a larger organization so that it might have some meaning 
and be of some use? This is precisely what the Norwegians argue. 

While General With chooses to emphasize the ‘military vacuum’, Mr Begholm 
in the same number fights like a lion for the German idea of Raum in a Nordic 
context, and actually distorts the facts in his anxiety to fit Scandinavia into his 
geopolitical pattern. In the North we have ‘every precondition for a Raum - one 
race, one language and one culture’. He warns Finland against abusing ‘a more or 
less temporary power relationship to create a Greater Finland at the expense of 


2 Cf. introduction to doc. 68. 

3 Arvid Møller had also argued for collaboration in a letter of 20 May 1942 to Gunnar 
Nielsen, editor of Nationaltidende. It has not been possible to obtain more detailed 
information about the former. 
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Russian territory’, observing with prudence that ‘the fact that Ingria was Finnish 
before the foundation of St Petersburg cannot justify its annexation by Finland.’ 
Mr Bogholm is also concerned for Sweden. ‘Hange in Russian hands was a pistol 
levelled at Sweden’s heart.’ Apparently it does not worry him that Sweden is at 
present surrounded by German troops in Denmark, Norway, Finland and the 
Baltic States. 

While General With’s ‘free North’ assumes an Allied victory, Mr Bogholm’s 
version could apparently get on very well after a German one. Det frie Nord 
states that the union would be intended to ‘strengthen Denmark’s will to self- 
defence by the recognition that the Nordic peoples share a common destiny’. The 
paper’s editors should try to make up their minds in accordance with the Danish 
people’s idea of Nazism: then the question of our ‘common destiny’ with Nor- 
way or Finland would cease to be a problem wrapped in Northern mists. Nazism 
is a reality. Until Nordic problems can be properly discussed, Det frie Nord’s 
campaign seems to be one in which a well-intentioned general and a shrewd 
editor tilt against the windmills of the Anti-Comintern Pact. 

In this connection it is worth remembering Det frie Nord’s lively support for 
specially active circles in Sweden at a time when, from the Danish point of view, 
it would have been natural to show concern at the strong tendency for Swedish 
neutrality to favour the German side. The increasing popular opposition in 
Sweden to the constant transit of German troops is certainly not inspired by 
circles that are of the same way of thinking as Det frie Nord. Perhaps this is why 
we do not hear so much about Sweden now, but once more about Finland, in aid 
of which Det frie Nord recently gave a dinner in Copenhagen. 


70. The Danish Freedom Council: When Denmark is free again 
November 1943 


From Frit Danmarks Hvidbog, Besattelsestiden i Dokumenter og Kommentarer, vol. II, 
Copenhagen, 1946, p. 352 (the programme is given in full on pp. 352-65). 


After the Freedom Council was created in September 1943 as an umbrella organization 
for the Danish resistance movement, one of the first matters to which it gave its attention 
was the drafting of a post-war programme entitled Naar Danmark atter er frit (‘When 
Denmark is free again’). 

Printed in large numbers as an underground pamphlet, the programme began by setting 
out the general aims on which the various resistance movements were agreed: the restoration 
of national freedom and independence, the immediate revival of unrestricted democracy. It 
added that there should be a settlement after the war with those who had committed treason 
under the occupation: this should be marked by restraint, in accordance with the Danish 
sense of justice. These moderate provisions helped to create confidence that the Council 


1 This title was later used by Christmas Moller in his post-war programme (see vol. 2, 
‘Plans by Exiles from Denmark’). 
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would not be used as an instrument of party politics. They also indicated that the resistance 
movement was prepared to cooperate with a new German government after the war. 

The introductory section gives the background to these considerations on post-war prob- 
lems. 


If we want freedom, we must prepare for it during the war. 
The Danish Freedom Council proposes a plan for the period immediately 
after the occupation. 


Please copy, reproduce and distribute without alterations or omissions. 
Introduction 
The question of what should be done in Denmark when Germany is defeated 
and the occupation comes to an end has been discussed with much interest and 
seriousness by the whole Danish people. An open debate on this vital problem of 
our country’s future is impossible in present conditions, but we must not be 
caught unprepared when the time again comes to manage our own affairs. 
Some months ago, representatives of the freedom movements fighting the 
Germans on our home territory met together and set up the Danish Freedom 
Council. In addition to current matters the Council has naturally discussed 
guidelines for the post-war period, so that timely use might be made of all the 
influence it commands. The Council considers itself bound to put forward the 
result of its discussions, as it is the only authoritative body which can at present 
give open expression to its views. It also feels entitled to do so because it repre- 
sents the large part of the population which is carrying on an active struggle 
against the occupying power and Nazism, and is thus making a real contribution 
to the liberation of Denmark. 


71. Arne Sorensen: letter to Christmas Meller 17 December 1943 


From Christmas Moller Londonbreve. Christmas Mollers Korrespondance med hjemlan- 
det 1942-45, ed. by Jorgen Hæstrup, Copenhagen, 1974, pp. 115 f. 


Arne Sorensen was the chairman of Dansk Samling, a party founded in 1936 for the 
purpose of rousing the population to a sense of democratic responsibility. It soon took a key 
position in the debate that went on during the first years of the occupation, when its appeal to 
the individual for the regeneration of society gradually became linked with the aim of 
resisting the German invader. At the election of March 1943 it opposed the policy of nego- 
tiations advocated by Scavenius and the four traditional parties, and managed to have three 
of its members, including Arne Sorensen, elected to the Folketing.! 

At this time Sorensen was already involved in active resistance work, and he had to go 
underground on 19 August 1943. From then on there was a distinction between the party’s 


1 Arne Sorensen’s private papers, including those relating to Dansk Samling, are to be 
handed over to the Danish National Archives. A history of the party has still to be 
written. See also Erik Halvarsen: Et moderne menneske, 1-2, Samleren 1982. 
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legal and illegal activity, and it began to issue an illegal monthly entitled Niels Jydes Breve 
(‘Letters from Niels Jyde’),? which had a large circulation. 

Sarensen (for whose views cf. documents 73 and 75) was one of several politicians with 
whom Christmas Maller corresponded frequently after his escape to London in April 1942. 
He touched on other matters besides home affairs, and a long letter of 17 December 1943 
contained a section on ‘Our international position after the war’. 


> 


It is hard for me to discuss this subject, as we are cut off from so many 
contacts, but I shall nevertheless say something about it so that you can get an 
idea of how it may look to someone in Denmark. But I must say at once that 
these thoughts are not common property and cannot be taken as representing the 
views of ‘people here in Denmark”. The background to my own ideas is, firstly, 
that much of my training as a politician took place abroad, in Geneva between 
1930 and 1935; secondly, that during the occupation I have had access to much 
more Allied literature than people in general; and thirdly, that for the last three 
months I have had my wife and Høgsbro keeping an eye on the situation from 
Stockholm and sending me reports. 

As regards the Danish attitude to world affairs I will simply refer to the 
enclosed No. 3 of ‘Niels Jyde’s letters’, in which I started on the two great 
powers that are ‘overlooked’ here, viz. America and Russia. (These letters come 
out in about 100,000 copies. At the moment they are the part of the free press 
which carries most weight, because for the first time they provide comments and 
arguments of importance, and it was not least in order to write them that I 
remained here in Denmark.) 

As to Nordic problems, in 1942-3 there was widespread interest in the idea of 
a Nordic union, with strong support from Det frie Nord and from A. P. Moller 
and his friends (I know you are not on close terms with them, especially Holger 
Andersen, but I have watched their activity closely and can say that in this field 
they have not shown any ulterior motives of a party political kind.) 

This interest was most in line with the Swedish view that a united Scandinavia 
should be completely neutral and ready to defend itself against enemies in any 
quarter — so that, in short, Germany would henceforth be Finland’s hereditary 
enemy and Russia ours. But these people were also very anxious for the union to 
be framed in such a way that there were no prior problems connected with the 
two frontiers in question, and consequently they did not at all care for the signs 
here of awakening interest in South Slesvig. 

These circles took the view that the union should be formed immediately after 
the war so that it would be accepted as one major change among others associated 
with the transition to peace; they thought it would be impossible to work up the 
Scandinavian peoples to such a radical decision if it were left until the return of 
‘normal’ times. 

I myself have always thought — in line with my general political views, of 
course — that a Nordic union could only come about after the far-reaching pol- 


2 This was Serensen’s cover name. 
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itical and psychological changes that are to be expected in our country after the 
war. But I have allowed Dansk Samling to support the efforts that are being 
made, as there could naturally be no objection to its happening sooner than one 
had thought possible. But at present I feel bound to adhere to my original view, 
because Russia will probably be against a union directly after the war and there 
will be disagreement between the Norwegians, who want an alliance with the 
Anglo-Saxons, and the Swedish desire for a neutral bloc, which is supported by 
the historical parties in this country. I therefore think one must concentrate on 
forging links with the other Nordic countries and the great powers, so that public 
opinion can be prepared for a union at some favourable opportunity in the next 
15-20 years. 

The Swedes could have settled all this if they had joined the Allies, gone into 
Norway and defeated the Germans, and used their moral authority thereafter to 
secure an acceptable peace for Finland. But the Swedes are not that way inclined, 
certainly not Albin Hansson and his government. 


72. Frit Danmark: ‘Finland, Scandinavia and Ourselves’ 
April 1944 


From Det illegale Frit Danmark, 1942-45, Copenhagen, 1946 (vol. 3, No. 1), 
pp. 325-7. 


> 


The first clandestine literature was circulated by the Communist Party from summer 
1941, and from the end of 1944 a strongly nationalist monthly, De frie Danske, was pub- 
lished in Copenhagen. Frit Danmark first appeared on 1 April 1942 and soon became the 
most widely circulated underground paper. The article setting out its policy was by Christ- 
mas Moller, who left the country in the same month. A wave of arrests at the end of 1942 
considerably reduced the numbers of the (in any case not very large) non-party organization 
of the same name which was responsible for the paper. Mogens Fog, who now became head 
of the organization and later represented it on the Feedom Council, was a frequent contri- 
butor to the journal. 

The first number was printed in 5,000 copies, but by the beginning of 1943 the circulation 
was at least 20,000 and at the end of that year it was about 70,000. The issue of November 
1944 reached a figure of 114,000 copies, and that of March-April 1945 about 144,000. It is 
also of importance that, unlike many other clandestine papers, Frit Danmark circulated 
throughout the country.! 

In June 1942 the paper welcomed the Anglo-Russian treaty of mutual assistance, signed in 
May, as affording ‘the hope of a better future for Europe and the world’? and from the 
beginning it also discussed Nordic problems. It was strongly pro-Norwegian, but less optim- 
istic about the future of Finland as Germany’s ally? It endorsed the statement by Trygve 


1 For the circulation figures see Hans Snitker, Det illegale Frit Danmark — bladet og 
organisationen, Odense University Press, 1977. 

2 Frit Danmark, July 1942, pp. 55 ff. The treaty was also commented on by Christmas 
Moller in the London Frit Danmark. 

3 Frit Danmark, Aug. 1942, pp. 76 ff., and March 1943, pp. 148 ff. 
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Lie, the Norwegian foreign minister in London, in his New Year message for 1943, that 
‘Scandinavian freedom depends on Allied victory’;* and among the Allies it was more 
favourable to the Soviet Union than was usual in the Danish resistance movement. 

In July 1943 an article on ‘Denmark after the War” quoted Christmas Moller’s statement 
on the importance of the resistance movement to the country’s reputation and its post-war 
orientation.” 

Frit Danmark was concerned to emphasize the Soviet Union’s contribution to the alliance 
besides that of the Western powers. In this connection the Finnish question afforded an 
opportunity to emphasize that Denmark’s international position after the war should not 
necessarily be wholly oriented towards Britain and the US. 


$ 


When the Finnish presidential election was impending, over a year ago, there 
were many signs that the people of Finland wanted peace. The voices that had 
been uplifted in 1941 when the country made common cause with Germany were 
now silent. No one spoke any longer of the original war aims: the incorporation 
of Greater Carelia and the complete defeat of the Soviet Union, which had been 
proclaimed by such prominent personalities as Mannerheim, Tanner, and Hauk- 
keli, the Speaker of the Assembly. In 1943 it was maintained, especially by the 
Social Democrats, that Finland was waging war independently of Hitler and 
could therefore conclude a separate peace at any time. And it was officially 
declared that the sole object of the conflict was to safeguard Finland’s frontiers 
and independence. 

However, after Ryti was re-elected and Linkomies took over the premiership 
the war continued, and only after the great Soviet victories of the past year did the 
Finnish government decide to enquire as to Russian peace terms. When these 
were published, even the staunchest friends of Finland had to admit that they 
provided a basis for a more dignified peace than could have been expected. 
Compared with the Allies’ demands on Italy the Soviet terms were especially 
advantageous: there was no mention of unconditional surrender or requiring 
Finland to fight against her former ally, nor even of granting Russia bases on 
Finnish territory. It was also understood that the Russians were willing to waive 
their claim to Petsamo and their demand for the disarmament of General Dietl’s 
troops. 

It thus seemed to outsiders that peace was possible and that it offered adequate 
guarantees for the preservation of a viable and independent Finland. 

It was therefore with surprise, disappointment and concern that those fighting 
in the ranks of democracy learnt that the Finnish government had refused the 
Soviet offer. Surprise, because their reply seemed out of touch with the real 
political situation; disappointment at Finland’s letting slip the opportunity to 
renounce the brotherhood in arms with Germany; and concern, because of the 
conviction that a continuation of the war could in no circumstances secure better 
terms. 


4 Ibid., March 1943, p. 149. 

5 Ibid., pp. 209 f. 

6 In April 1944 the paper began a series of articles on ‘Post-war Problems’, which mainly 
dealt with internal affairs but also turned an eye to the future. 
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Strict censorship prevents the outside world from forming an idea as to how far 
the decision is supported by the Finnish people. But it must arouse doubts as to 
their unanimity when Svenska Pressen emphasizes that full responsibility for the 
prolongation of the war rests on the government’s shoulders. This tends to con- 
firm the view that the peace offer was refused under pressure from Finland’s 
German ally and from influential circles which have always been pro-German 
and opposed any attempt at an understanding with the country’s great Eastern 
neighbour. 

In Denmark there is plenty of readiness to sympathize with Finland, and we 
are not blind to the difficulties and sacrifices that a peace on existing terms would 
involve. But, while fully recognizing that the Finnish people must decide its own 
fate, we feel entitled to take up a position on the Finnish question, as it so 
profoundly affects Nordic affairs in general. 

It has often enough been pointed out that plans for increased Nordic cooper- 
ation after the war rest on a shaky foundation. The widely different conditions 
that the five countries have experienced during the war years have set up stronger 
practical and ideological barriers than formerly existed. Sweden’s policy of stay- 
ing out of the war and permitting the transit of German troops has provoked 
resentment in Norway that will take years to overcome. Both the Norwegian 
home front and their government in London have declared unequivocally that 
their future foreign policy will be based on close contact with the Allies. It cannot 
be doubted that Iceland will take a similar view, and we for our part are con- 
vinced it will be the same with Denmark. In this war we have undergone the same 
experience as Norway, and this has created a natural basis for a joint policy in 
peacetime. 

But this means that the way to a closer Nordic union must lead through the 
international peace organization which is to have as its pillars the US, Britain and 
the USSR. The more firmly Finland links herself with Germany and remains at 
war with Russia and Britain, the harder will it be for her to find a place in the 
democratic world organization and hence in a common Nordic system including 
the countries that are now fighting Nazism. 

As we said, Finland must decide her own fate, and, despite the difficulties her 
refusal of the peace terms may put in the way of creating a Nordic union in peace 
time, there would have been sympathy for her position in Denmark if the peace 
terms had threatened her freedom and viability. But we cannot see that that was 
the case. On the contrary, it seems to us that the Russian offer has knocked the 
bottom out of the Nazi propaganda which sought to frighten the peoples of 
Europe with the bogy of Russian imperialism. 


73. Arne Sorensen: ‘The New Lesson’ May 1944 
From Arne Sørensen, Niels Jydes Breve 1943-45, Copenhagen, 1946, p. 59. 
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Sarensen joined the Freedom Council in December 1943 as representative of Dansk 
Samling,! and became minister for church affairs in the liberation government. On the South 
Slesvig question, despite his personal convictions he had to accept the provision in the gov- 
ernment’s programme that the frontier should remain unchanged. 

In his letter of May 1944 he raised the question of Europe’s future and the connection 
between efforts to prevent war and possible post-war attempts to create a political union. 


# 


The New Lesson 

The new lesson we must learn from the situation this year is as follows. 

The wars we must expect in Europe in the future will hardly be national wars. 
They will be world wars or parts of world wars, and they will always arise in 
connection with the problem of mutual aid that all countries are faced with. We 
have therefore no right to remain passive, as such wars are also fought for spir- 
itual and economic freedom. We cannot remain disarmed or neutral, but must 
carry our share of the burden. 

It is best if our contribution can be made within a union of states, so that it can 
be planned and organized beforehand. What we must strive for is a Nordic union 
or a larger grouping of countries with a similar outlook to our own, or a com- 
bination of both. 

If attempts to create such a union are unsuccessful, we must none the less 
prepare to take part in wars: not because we could stand up to a great power 
single-handed, but because even if we do not belong to an alliance we shall, 
willy-nilly, find ourselves in the same boat as several other countries as soon as 
war breaks out. 


74. Arne Sorensen: ‘International obligations’ June 1944 


From Arne Sorensen, Niels Jydes Breve 1943-45, Copenhagen, 1946, p. 76. 


$ 


In his letter of June 1944 (cf. the May letter, doc. 73), Arne Sørensen raised the question of 
the character of democratic international cooperation, in contrast to the way in which Ger- 
many had ‘united Europe under a system of coercion, with Berlin as a den of thieves 


str 


exploiting us all’. The extract is from a section headed ‘International obligations’. 


* 


1 See doc. 71 above, and cf. Besettelsens Hvem-Hvad-Hvor, Copenhagen, 1966, 
pp. 466-8; Tage Kaarsted, Danske Ministerier 1929-53, Copenhagen, 1977, 
pp. 277-9. 

1* In letters dated shortly after the liberation, e.g. 6 and 25 Nov. 1945 (op. cit., pp. 168-70 
and 213-16) Sørensen took issue with the general attitude of hatred towards the German 
enemy. ‘Our exponents of hatred have simply exchanged the word “Jew” for “Ger- 
man”, he wrote, ‘but the statement is no less immoral either way.’ This was charac- 
teristic of the attitude of the Danish resistance in general, which at an early stage 
distinguished between the Nazi regime and a future Germany which was not regarded 
as an enemy but as a prospective partner. 
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The great increase in the population of Europe in the last hundred years means 
that our continent cannot live in isolation. Many of the highly industrialized 
countries could only feed a small percentage of their population if it were not for 
international trade. 

But conditions are changing. In the years before the two World Wars it was 
sufficient to combine an extensive measure of free trade with the ‘private’ world 
organization constituted by the British Empire. Now that other great powers 
with conflicting interests have come into being, there can no longer be universal 
free trade without far-reaching international political cooperation. Here too 
democracy has grave new obligations. Germany united Europe under a system of 
coercion, with Berlin as a den of thieves exploiting us all. It is now for the 
democratic societies to build up an equally comprehensive system of cooperation 
on a basis of freedom. This imposes huge tasks on all nations, great and small. 
There will be a need for far-sightedness and understanding of other countries, far 
exceeding what we have been used to in our politicians and electors. 

As I pointed out in my last letter, these international obligations include mil- 
itary ones. 


75. Berge Houmann and Frode Jakobsen: To the Cooperating 
Parties December 1944 


From Jorgen Hestrup, Hemmelig Alliance. Hovedtrek af den danske modstandsorgan- 
isations udvikling 1943-45, vol. II, 1959, pp. 240 f.' 


= 


After the issue of its programme ‘When Denmark is free again’ (see doc. 70) the Freedom 
Council continued to debate post-war problems. It also drafted an identical approach to 
Britain, the US and the USSR concerning the recognition of Denmark as an ally. It soon 
became clear that official Danish policy constituted an obstacle in this respect, notably the 
government’s anti-Soviet measures in the first year of the war, even though these were taken 
under German pressure. In order to demonstrate unity in resistance activites and a united 
front behind them it was necessary to reach agreement on the formation of a post-war 
government and a programme that it might put forward. 

On behalf of the Council, Borge Houmann (Communist) and Frode Jakobsen (Social 
Democrat, from the resistance group known as Ringen) drew up a memorandum to the four 
major parties, which supported official policy and which maintained regular contact with one 
another after 29 August 1943. The memorandum set out the Council’s views as to both the 
programme and the government that might be formed. In the main it followed the lines of 
the pamphlet ‘When Denmark is free again’, but in point 3 it gave a more precise indication 
of the Council’s view that a reorientation of foreign policy was necessary. 

The final version of the paper, later entitled ‘Exposé by the Freedom Council’, was 


1 The original draft, completed by 14 Dec. 1944 at latest, was the work of Frode 
Jakobsen. The words in italics were deleted by Houmann, and those in brackets are his 
additions or amendments. The final version only is given in Frode Jakobsen, I Dan- 
marks Fribedsraad, vol. II, 1975, pp. 54 f. 
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submitted on 15 December and sent on that day to Dossing, the Council’s representative in 
Moscow; it also reflects views that had been put to politicians in the November negotiations 
and discussed in the Council itself. 


The Freedom Council makes this appeal to leading representatives of the four 
major parties, believing that a profound division between them and the Danish 
resistance movement would be a misfortune for our country. Such a breach 
would embitter the country’s political life for years after the liberation: it would 
do harm to both sides and above all to the country itself, by impeding the 
implementation of what should be a jointly agreed programme. To avoid such a 
conflict the Council believes we should endeavour forthwith to reach broad 
agreement as to the national programme of the first provisional government, and 
also as to how that government should be composed. 

As a result of conditions since 29 August 1943 the Danish Freedom Council 
has come to be regarded in the public mind as the government of Denmark, 
whose directives and watchwords have pointed the way in critical situations. The 
Council has therefore been led to consider what duties will naturally fall on it in 
the transitional period after the liberation, until a new Rigsdag can be elected and 
the country can revert to normal parliamentary government. The lesson to be 
drawn from developments in the other liberated countries is that Denmark must 
have a stable government backed by a solid majority of the population. A gov- 
ernment which can thus make the transition to normal parliamentary forms as 
easy and smooth as possible can only be formed on a basis of cooperation 
between the resistance movement and the major political parties. 


The national programme 


For conditions to develop as peaceably as possible the future government must 
have a clear programme that meets widespread expectations. The Freedom 
Council does not consider it its proper task to draw up a complete political pro- 
gramme. It finds it natural to confine itself to formulating the national pro- 
gramme that a government must put forward in order to enjoy the support of the 
large part of the population that supports the resistance movement. 

The national programme consists of three main points: 

(1) Punishment of those guilty of treason, or of other crimes and offences 
which made possible the conditions of the occupation or could not be visited 
with penalties during the occupation period. 

(2) Compensation for all who have suffered for patriotic activities (from Ger- 
man persecution). 

(3) Denmark’s basic foreign policy after the war. (...) 


3. 

Unlike the rest of the resistance movement’s programme, the question of Den- 
mark’s foreign policy after the war goes beyond the immediate future and beyond 
the context of the resistance struggle itself. But it is natural enough that the 
resistance movement, having shed its blood for the country’s liberation and the 
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restoration of its honour in foreign lands, cannot be disinterested in (must attach 
importance to) seeing that, as far as lies in our power, everything is done to 
prevent a repetition of our country’s misfortune and humiliation. (Denmark’s 
future defence must be brought up to the proper level, and) all ideas of isolation 
and neutrality must be put aside after this war. We demand that Denmark should 
(Denmark must) fully accept the obligations it may be called on to assume in the 
new international organization which we hope will emerge after the war. These 
questions must be given priority by the first provisional government, so that they 
may be debated and decided by the future freely elected Rigsdag. 


76. Free Denmark: ‘An historical turning-point in Danish foreign 
policy’ March 1945 


From Det illegale Frit Danmark 1942-45, Copenhagen, 1946, pp. 457-9 (vol. 3, 
No. 11). 


Frit Danmark took the view till the end that the Soviet Union was the chief Allied 
country with which Denmark would have to cooperate after the war. This was in contrast to 
most of the resistance movements, which towards the end of the war became more and more 
suspicious of the Soviet Union. On the other hand, Free Denmark’s favourable attitude 
towards the UN was a true representation of the views of the whole resistance move- 
ment. 


= 


The dangers that have threatened Denmark for centuries have been centred in 
the Baltic. And among the Baltic countries it was Germany that attacked our 
territory and independence — never Russia, which more than once came to our 
support. Now that we are about to set ourselves a course in foreign policy once 
more, our eyes turn towards the Baltic. The North Sea is always of crucial 
importance for us, but it is not on its coasts that the fundamental change has 
occurred. 

In a sense we have already taken up our position. We realize that the part 
played by the Soviet Union in the war was the necessary precondition of our 
country’s liberation and continued independence. There is a strong and wide- 
spread desire to know more about the structure and motive forces of the USSR, 
and there is general respect and admiration for what the Russians have achieved. 
Fighting Denmark has given expression to this attitude by sending T. Dossing as 
its envoy [to Moscow). 

But there is need for a more precise discussion of the conditions under which 
Danish foreign policy will operate in the future, and some of these conditions can 
already be foreseen. 

(1) Everything we hear from the countries occupied by Soviet troops indicates 
that the USSR does not intend to interfere in the internal affairs of other coun- 
tries. The three great powers have in the Crimea declaration reaffirmed their 
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intention to ensure the full right of nations to decide their own affairs. If some 
circles are still hostile to the Soviet Union it is partly because they do not know 
enough about Soviet conditions, and it is therefore an urgent task to see that 
information is provided as carefully about Russia as about other countries. 


Gx 

(2) The Soviet Union is now the only great power in the Baltic area. Germany’s 
brutal attempt at domination has been crushed once and for all. Even after the 
First World War our foreign policy was based on fear of Germany, but this 
weakness is now at an end. If the plans elaborated by Churchill, Stalin and 
Roosevelt for a new, peaceful world become a reality — and with the ardent 
support of the peoples of the world there is every hope that they will — we can 
frame a foreign policy that is free from fear. This is a basic theme of the Crimea 
declaration, which states that: ‘By this declaration we reaffirm . . . our determi- 
nation to build in cooperation with other peace-loving nations a world under 
law, dedicated to peace, security, freedom and general well-being of all man- 
kind.’ In the Baltic area the Soviet Union is now the power that can thwart any 
attack on peaceful coexistence, and Denmark can make its contribution through 
membership of the international peace organization. (. . .) 

The freedom movement has brought Denmark much goodwill in the Soviet 
Union and other members of the Alliance. If we can preserve this goodwill in our 
foreign policy it may be the beginning of a whole new era for us, in which 
Denmark’s history will no longer be determined by outside pressure but will be 
based on peaceful and advantageous cooperation with other countries, including 
the Soviet Union. 
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IV. Ideas of the French Resistance 
on the Postwar International Order 


WALTER LIPGENS 


Introduction 


In France, as in all Continental countries, Hitler’s chief ally was the deep 
disillusionment created by the failure of hopes for a lasting peace, economic and 
social stagnation, party rivalries and the ineffectiveness of parliamentary demo- 
cracy between the wars. The senseless slaughter of the First World War, which 
had impoverished victors and vanquished alike, and the subsequent general 
decline and economic stagnation, had led some at least of the intelligentsia to 
perceive that, as Ortega y Gasset put it in 1929, ‘It would be useless to make a 
change in the detail of institutions, because it is not these which are unworthy of 
respect, but the State itself which has become a puny thing (. . .) Only the deter- 
mination to construct a great nation from the group of peoples of the Continent 
would give new life to the pulses of Europe.”! In France as elsewhere, many had 
sought refuge in right-wing radical ideas of ‘national union’, though such bodies 
as the Camelots du roi and Action frangaise, Jeunesses patriotes and the Croix de 
feu never loomed as large as their Italian and German counterparts. Their first 
attempt to seize power took the form of a march on the Chamber of Deputies on 
6 February 1934; Daladier’s government was forced to resign despite parliamen- 
tary support, but further subversion was foiled by parliamentary firmness and 
the resolution of the new prime minister.” On the moderate right wing Briand 
had laboured to create an attitude of readiness for European understanding, and 
the socialist left showed a similar spirit under Blum’s leadership; the latter made 
considerable gains in the elections of 1932 and 1936, due to the general longing 
for peace and dread of another war. Thanks to these movements France in the 
1930s maintained her democratic institutions and a conciliatory approach to 
international problems, while adherents of Christian personalism had begun to 


1 J. Ortega y Gasset, La Rebeliön de las Masas, Madrid, 1929; tr. The Revolt of the 
Masses, London, 1961, ch. XIV, pp. 96-141, quotations on pp. 114 and 139-40. 

2 Cf. R. Rémond, La Droite en France, vol. 1, Paris, 1968; A. Prost, Les anciens Com- 
battants, Paris, 1977; E. Weber, Action Francaise. Royalism and Reaction in Twentieth- 
Century France, Stanford, Cal., 1962 (pp. 319-40: "The Sixth of February’). The theory 
that the movement originated outside France (J. Plumyène and R. Lasierra) is contested 
in R. J. Soucy, ‘The Nature of Fascism in France’, Journal of Contemporary History I, 
1966, pp. 27-55. See also S. Berstein, Le Six Février 1934, Paris, 1975. The best sum- 
mary accounts are P. Machefer, Ligues et fascisme en France, Paris, 1974; H. Dubief, Le 
déclin de la Troisième République 1929-1938, Paris, 1976. 
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advocate a solution based on federalism and European union.” When, despite 
appeasement, Hitler unleashed the Second World War, during the first inactive 
months the nation exhibited a multiplicity and confusion of political trends 
which bore the seeds of future conflict. The Fascist right wing was in part 
opposed to making a stand against Hitler, while the Communist Party, which 
was officially banned in consequence of the Nazi-Soviet pact, denounced the war 
as one between ‘capitalist brigands fighting for territories and profits by causing 
peoples to be massacred’.* As the latest monograph aptly puts it, ‘It is clear that 
from October 1939 to 22 June 1941 the French Communist Party was engaged in 
a struggle against imperialist war, which led it to treat the Nazis with deference 
even after the fall of France.” Some intellectuals, on the other hand, had pub- 
lished numerous articles in 1939-40 which laid the blame for Hitler’s war on the 
‘mistakes of Versailles’ and the undue respect for national sovereignty embodied 
in the Covenant of the League of Nations. These writers took the view that the 
‘overriding war aim’ was to create European governmental institutions which 
would ‘have the power to take their own decisions and the means to execute them 
with or without the consent of national governments,’ while a ‘United States of 
Europe’ would have sole competence in the fields of defence and foreign 
affairs.” 

The confusion of views as to the lessons to be drawn from what was thought of 
as a pointless war was silenced by the swift German victory of May-June 1940, 


3 On Briand’s work cf. E. Geigenmüller, Briand, Bonn, 1959; Lipgens, ‘Briands Euro- 
paplan’, esp. pp. 72 f. and 316-23. It was a tragedy that Briand’s followers maintained 
their conciliatory attitude after Hitler came to power, while the socialists saw it as more 
necessary to oppose a firm front to Nazism. For statements by Christian personalists in 
favour of European federation see E. Mounier, Manifeste au service du personnalisme, 
Paris, 1936, pp. 221 f.; R. Aron, La fin de l’après-guerre, Paris, 1938, pp. 81 and 179, 
and extracts from other writers in Brugmans, L’idée européenne, pp. 61-5. 

4 L’Humanite No. 2, 30 Oct. 1939, from Auguste Lecoeur, Le Parti Communiste Fran- 

çais et la Résistance août 1939 — juin 1941, Paris, 1968, p. 65, where further quotations 

are given; cf. A. Rossi (pseudonym of Angelo Tasca), Les communistes français pendant 

la dréle de guerre, Paris, 1951. 

S. Courtois, Le PCF dans la guerre. De Gaulle, la Résistance, Staline (. . .), Paris, 1980, 

p. 478. Consistently with its general attitude, L’Humanité declared on 4 July 1940, 

when the German occupation had begun: "The French people wants peace. It demands 

strong measures against all who, by order of the British imperialists, wish to plunge 

France back into war’ (ibid., p. 66). For Communist moves towards collaboration with 

the Germans cf. A. Rossi, Physiologie du Parti communiste francais, Paris, 1948, 

pp. 404-7; in general J. Fauvet, Histoire du parti communiste français, Paris, 19772. 

6 Quotations from articles by G. Valois (Nouvel Age, 19/25. 9. 39) and G. Scelle (La Paix 
par le Droit, Jan. 1940). These and similar articles by V. Basch (3. 11. 39), T. Ruyssen 
(Nov. 1939), L. Blum (Oct.-Nov. 1939), L. Jouhaux (Nov. 1939), A. Detoeuf (Dec. 
1939), E. Antonelli (Dec. 1939), J. Charles-Brun (Jan. 1940), R. Cassin (Jan. 1940) and 
others are quoted in Die Friedens-Warte 40, 1940, pp. 79-85. For a systematic account 
cf. V. Depuis, Vers un Fédéralisme européen, Paris, 1940. All this testimony could not 
find a place in the present study, as it does not belong to the resistance movement 
(except doc. 77), but it would repay a separate study. 
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after which Marshal Pétain was accepted by the nation at large as an authoritarian 
father-figure. Pétain had entered the government as vice-premier seven days 
before the German onslaught; by mid-June he had succeeded in defeating the idea 
of continuing the fight from North Africa and had persuaded the government to 
sue for an armistice.” After the military débâcle the great majority of the French 
people hailed him as their saviour and the man who had brought them peace. The 
‘régime des partis’ which the nationalist right wing had long denounced as divi- 
sive and ruinous to the country was now discredited on all hands. The National 
Assembly convoked at Vichy agreed by 569 votes to 80 to confer on Pétain full 
powers to enact a new constitution for the regime of ‘national revolution’. Vichy 
was to unite the nation ‘above parties and politics’ in a manner reminiscent of 
National Socialism but mainly inspired by French ideas of the pre-war anti- 
republicans, with markedly authoritarian and anti-Semitic tendencies.* For over a 
year Pétain unquestionably enjoyed immense popularity and the support of 
almost the whole nation.” This also applied to his efforts to work with Germany, 
which had offered tolerable armistice terms: three-fifths of the country was occu- 
pied, but the whole of France and its colonies remained under autonomous 
French government. After the meeting at Montoire Pétain and Pierre Laval, who 
were convinced of Germany’s final victory, proclaimed the ‘way of collabora- 
tion’ in the hope of thus securing second place for France in Hitler’s New Order. 
The French economy was largely geared to the German armaments industry. By 
April 1942 transactions had taken place to the tune of 2,300 million Reichsmark; 
845,000 French workers and 95% of the machine tools industry were fully 
engaged in production for Germany.'° For over a year virtually the whole coun- 


7 Among analyses of the collapse, the most instructive account of the psychological 
background is still Marc Bloch, L’étrange défaite: Témoignage écrit en 1940, Paris, 1946 
(translation, Strange Defeat, London, 1949); more recently cf. Guy Chapman, Why 
France collapsed: The Defeat of the French Army in 1940, London, 1968; John H. 
Williams, The Ides of May, the Defeat of France, May-June 1940, London, 1968 also 
esp. H. Michel, La Dréle de guerre, Paris 1971; Jean-Pierre Azéma, De Munich å la 
Libération 1938-1944, Paris, 1979, chapter ‘Les déroutes de l’année quarante’, 
pp. 50-77. 
A thorough analysis of the Vichy regime is in Robert Paxton, Vichy France, New York, 
1972; an excellent summary in Yves Durand, Vichy 1940-1944, Paris, 1972. Especially 
impressive on the first months is Henri Michel, Vichy: Année 40, Paris, 1966. On the 
regime’s French and fascist character see esp. Henri Michel, ‘La Révolution Nationale, 
Latitude d’Action du Gouvernement de Vichy’ in RHDGM No. 81 (Jan. 1971); Stanley 
Hoffmann, ‘Aspects du régime de Vichy’ in Revue Frangaise de Science Politique 6 
(1956); Robert Soucy, ‘The Nature of Fascism in France’ in Journal of Contemporary 
History No. 1 (1966). 

9 In addition to the works cited above, see Henri Michel, Pétain, Laval, Darlan, trois 
politiques?, Paris, 1972, pp. 73-6; Henri Amouroux, La Vie des Français sous l’occupa- 
tion, Paris, 1971, esp. ch. 17, ‘La Mystique du Maréchal’; J.-P. Azéma, op. cit., chapter 
‘Maréchal, nous voila!’, pp. 78-118. 

10 Cf. Michel, Année 40, pp. 295-353; Geoffrey Warner, Pierre Laval and the Eclipse of 
France, New York, 1968. The figures are taken from Alan Milward’s basic study of 
economic exploitation and collaboration, The New Order and the French Economy, 
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try on both sides of the zonal demarcation line fully endorsed this policy. Many 
were prepared to accept a supranational ‘New Order’, having before their eyes 
the collapse of the nation-state system of Versailles and France’s manifest inabil- 
ity to cope with the problems of the twentieth century. This realization, together 
with trust in Pétain, brought about a universally collaborationist attitude during 
the first year after Hitler’s victory, and prevented the formation of any resistance 
groups until the autumn of 1941.!! However, it gradually became clear that Hitler 
had no intention of responding to French goodwill or to any constructive pro- 
posals,'? and Nazi principles came more and more to overshadow those of a 
military administration in the proper sense; while Vichy’s internal policy, far 
from being ‘non-political’, showed itself as conservative and authoritarian, with 
an increasingly evident Fascist tinge. Only then did resistance groups of any 
significance begin to take shape, after more than a year in which scarcely anyone 
had lifted a finger in support of the national state. In August 1941 Henri 
Frenay, founder of what was then the best-organized resistance group in the 
unoccupied zone, noted that: ‘I had great difficulty in preserving my optimism, 
especially because, as I listened to conversations here and there, in shops and in 
streetcars, for example, I had the impression that for 90% of the French people 
this was somebody else’s war and that they believed Russia had already been 
beaten. Soon it would be England’s turn. The important thing was to have 
enough to eat, something to wear and a roof over one’s head.” 

The French resistance groups first began to form when the nature of Fascism 
and Hitler’s dicatatorship became clear. They were not primarily a national reac- 
tion to foreign conquest but a politico-moral reaction against Vichyism and 


London, 1970, p. 106; Eberhard Jackel, Frankreich in Hitlers Europa, Stuttgart, 1966, 
pp. 223 f. (tr. La France dans l’Europe de Hitler, Paris, 1968). For the intensive colla- 
boration of the French aircraft industry cf. Peter Klemm, ‘La production aéronautique 
française de 1940 à 1942’ in RHDGM No. 107 (July 1977). 

11 For a basic study of collaborationism see Stanley Hoffman, ‘Collaboration in France 
during World War II’ in Journal of Modern History 40 (1968). A valuable study on 
ideology: Claude Lévy, Les Nouveaux temps et l’idéologie de la collaboration, Paris, 
1974. Excellent analysis with documents in Jean-Pierre Azéma, La Collaboration 
(1940-1944), Paris, 1975; Pascal Ory, Les Collaborateurs 1940-1945, Paris, 1976; id., 
La France allemande. Paroles du collaborationisme francais, Paris, 1977. Also special 
numbers of RHDGM ‘Sur la Collaboration en France’, Nos. 81 (Jan. 1971), 91 (July 
1973), 97 (Jan. 1975), 108 (Oct. 1977) and 115 (July 1979). 

12 This is convincingly documented in E. Jackel, Frankreich in Hitlers Europa, Stuttgart, 
1966 (see n. 10 above). 

13 Nearly all the important resistance journals were first published between July and Dec. 
1941, generally in MS form: they were not distributed on any scale until the end of 
1941. Before mid-1941, except in Alsace (cf. n. 16 below) there were only three or four 
isolated sheets of little or no influence, produced by a few individuals and generally at 
once confiscated by the French police: cf. dates of appearance in Bibliothéque Natio- 
nale, Catalogue des Périodiques Clandestins, Paris, 1954, and Michel, Les Courants de 
Pensée, pp. 796 f. 

14 Henri Frenay, La Nuit finira, Paris, 1973, p. 125; abridged tr. The Night Will End, 
London, 1976, p. 106. 
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Nazism, couched in idealistic and not national terms. Sweets, the author of the 
best introductory account so far written, describes the movement as ‘the work of 
men driven by political or moral ideals’. As Henri Michel observes in his basic 
study, they were a ‘minorité infime’ of an indifferent or hostile population; 
Claude Bourdet calls them ‘a handful of isolated individuals’.!5 The first groups 
that came into existence between the summer of 1941 and the summer of 1942 
represented many different elements which may be summed up as follows. The 
basic feature was a fundamental belief in freedom and human dignity which were 
flouted by Nazi doctrine and the Nazi and Vichy regimes: as Alban Vistel put it, 
a reaction of ‘the individual’s sense of honour’ which rejected all forms of histo- 
rical determinism, and a belief that France must be restored to her position as a 
guardian of decent principles.!* Far the most important single component of this 
attitude was condemnation of Nazi anti-Semitism and Vichy’s no less rigorous 
anti-Jewish measures, and the conviction that no one had the right to ostracize 
whole groups of mankind on grounds of religion or race.” Especially effective in 
this sphere were the first numbers of Témoignage Chrétien, which in winter 1941 
and spring 1942 published translations of the letters of protest by the German 
Catholic bishops von Galen and Groeber, the Evangelical Bishop Wurm and the 
theologian Karl Barth, and which depicted anti-Semitism in unsparing terms.!* 
The next most important motivation was the gradual reaction against Vichy’s 


15 John F. Sweets, The Politics of Resistance in France, 1940-1944. A History of the Mou- 
vements unis de la résistance, De Kalb, Illinois, 1976, pp. 25 f.; Henri Michel, Histoire 
de la Résistance, Paris, 1950, p. 32; testimony of Bourdet (Frenay’s deputy) and others 
quoted in Sweets, op. cit., pp. 16 f. Exellent analysis in H. R. Kedward, Resistance in 
Vichy France, a study of Ideas and Motivation in the Southern Zone 1940-1942, 
Oxford, 1978, esp. pp. 47-81 on trends of thought at the outset of the resistance. 

16 A characteristic testimony is that of Henri Frenay in doc. 79 below: see also esp. Alban 
Vistel, Héritage spirituel de la Résistance, Lyons, 1955, pp. 56-90. In Alsace these 
feelings were manifested at an earlier date. The first of all printed underground journals 
— Pantagruel, edited by the Alsatian music publisher Raymond Deiss: the first number 
reached Paris in October 1940 - declared that the enemy was not the German people but 
Nazism, racism and the attack on Jews, churches and human rights: on the day of 
victory France must be the first to extend a hand to the Germans. Cf. R. Freiberg, Die 
Presse der französischen Résistance (thesis), Berlin, 1962, pp. 59, 65 and 199. 

17 Vichy legislation excluded all Jews from the liberal professions and from public office. 
Many small resistance groups, Christian youth groups etc. aided Jews and helped to 
hide them: cf. Paxton, Vichy France, pp. 173-85; Kedward, Resistance in Vichy France, 
pp. 167-77; J. Duquesne, Les Catholiques francais sous P Occupation, Paris, 1966, pp. 
126 ff. and 254-71. 

18 Renée Bedarida, Les Armes de l’Esprit: Témoignage Chrétien (1941-1944), Paris, 1977. 
Cahiers du Témoignage Chrétien, edited by Pierre Chaillet, S. J., was an especially 
influential journal in the early stages of intellecutal resistance. Titles of the first numbers 
were: I. ‘France, prends garde de perdre ton ame’ (Nov. 1941); II-III. ‘Notre Combat’, 
with translation of German bishops’ letters etc. (Dec. 1941); IV-V. ’Les racistes peints 
par eux-mêmes’ (Feb.-March 1942); VI-VII. ‘Antisémites’ (Apr.-May 1942); VIII-IX. 
‘Droits de l’homme et du chrétien’ (June-July 1942), etc. Cf. Bédarida, op. cit., esp. 
lists on pp. 286 f. and 314; Kedward, Resistance in Vichy France, pp. 177-84. 
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disbandment of the trade unions and promulgation of the ‘Charte du Travail’, a 
blend of corporatism and paternalism. Old republican and socialist convictions 
revived in opposition both to Vichy and to Nazism, and former trade union 
leaders and socialists were thus drawn to the early resistance groups. !? But public 
opinion as a whole was only turned against Vichy by the German occupation of 
the Southern Zone in November 1942 following the Allied landing in North 
Africa, and above all by the Service du Travail Obligatoire (STO) instituted a 
short time before, whereby in contrast to the previous voluntary system all 
Frenchmen of military age were in principle made liable to perform forced labour 
in Germany. To avoid being thus conscripted, thousands took to the forests and 
mountains and formed maquis groups. In this way what had been small groups of 
intellectuals were for the first time joined by substantial bodies of recruits, and in 
January 1943 Vichy responded by creating the milice for the purpose of stamping 
out the resistance movement.”° 

Our emphasis on the intellectual motives of the early resistance groups should 
not convey the false impression that they were chiefly concerned with abstract 
discussion and plans for the country’s future. For a long time the production of 
clandestine journals was their most important means of gaining recruits and 
awakening the spirit of resistance. In nearly every group the founder and leader 
was also the chief editor of the journal. But from an early stage they went on to 
other activities such as the forging of papers, the Service des Renseignements for 
military intelligence, the Action Ouvrière (sabotage), the Noyantage des admin- 
istrations publiques (preparing for the replacement of collaborationist officials) 
and the Armée secréte (small cadres for future military units). What they were 
determined on, however, was not action for its own sake but for the moral and 
political objectives formulated in the clandestine press.” Another point to be 
noted is that all the early resistance groups came into being independently of any 
stimulus from London. Practically no one in France heard General de Gaulle’s 
broadcast appeal on 18 June 1940, and a year later nine out of ten Frenchmen 
were unaware that he had made it.?? The first underground leader to visit de 


19 Cf. Sweets, The Politics of Resistance in France, p. 23; Kedward, Resistance in Vichy 
France, pp. 82-117, 140 f., and summary pp. 229-32. 

20 Robert Aron, Histoire de Vichy 1940-44, Paris, 1954, pp. 533-5; Alan Milward, The 
New Order and the French Economy, passim; Jean-Marie d’Hoop, ‘La Main-d’oeuvre 
française au service de l’Allemagne’, RHDGM No. 81 (Jan. 1971), pp. 73-88. The 
swing of public opinion against Vichy in the winter of 1942-3 is well described in 
Durand, Vichy 1940-1944, ch. 3, ‘L’évolution de Vichy’. For a full account of the 
militia, formed under Joseph Darnand in Jan. 1943 to combat the resistance, see J. 
Delperrie de Bayac, Histoire de la Milice, Paris, 1969. 

21 Cf, discussion in Sweets, The Politics of Resistance in France, 1940-1944, pp. 43 f., 
citing sources. The different services (departments) created by Combat are best des- 
cribed in Alban Vistel, La nuit sans ombre, Paris, 1970, Part 4: ‘L’état clandestin’, 
pp- 187-351. 

22 According to H. Frenay, La nuit finira, p. 114 (tr., p. 93), confirmed by many other 
sources: cf. Sweets, op. cit., p. 72; J.-P. Azéma, op. cit., pp. 144 f.; A. Laurens, Les 
rivaux de Charles de Gaulle. La bataille de la legitimite en France 1940-1944, Paris, 
1977. 
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Gaulle — Christian Pineau, the founder of Libération-Nord, who came to Lon- 
don in March 1942 on his own behalf and that of the principal other groups — 
found that the General had virtually no idea of the resistance movement on the 
home front. Only after de Gaulle provided Pineau in June, at the latter’s sugges- 
tion, with a declaration supporting the re-establishment of the Republic and 
future international peace-keeping measures to keep the peace, did the resistance 
groups agree to recognize the General as the external symbol and representative 
of the resistance, from which time on they gave him loyal support.” 

One of the chief politico-moral issues with which the underground movement 
was concerned, as the following documents will show, was the basic question of 
how peace was to be secured and the conviction that it could only be by a 
federation of states and the restriction of national sovereignty. In retrospect 
Frenay observed: "The League of Nations had clearly shown up the limitations of 
pacts between sovereign states which fly into fragments at the first incident. 
Europe will only be at peace when its states, like so many others in the world, are 
federated and the solidity of their union is guaranteed by strong institutions. That 
is why, one evening in the spring of 1941, while working on the next number of 
Les Petites Ailes, I found myself writing: “What we want in Europe is a federa- 
tion of equal states, including a Germany cured of megalomania.” This idea will 
cause some surprise to many of my friends who could not imagine the Germany 
against which we were then fighting as a participator in tomorrow’s Europe on an 
equal footing with other states. But this short sentence on Europe, written in the 
spring of 1941, was the starting-point of a reflection which was later shared by 
the greater part of the non-Communist resistance.’ (. . .)? 

The present collection of documents will show what a large measure of truth 
there is in Frenay’s last statement. At the outset, in 1941-2, many Frenchmen 
thought of ‘Europe’ as an idea monopolized by the collaborationists, although 


23 Christian Pineau, La simple vérité, Paris, 1961, p. 131. Pineau was commissioned by 
Frenay and other leaders to explain to de Gaulle on behalf of the organized resistance 
the necessity of formally declaring his adherence to a republican form of government. 
Pineau’s talks with the general are described in op. cit., pp. 152-91; e.g. pp. 157 f.: ‘I 
found that, like Passy, he knew nothing of the resistance (...) When I spoke of the 
message that the resistance wanted from him (. . .) he was clearly surprised and did not 
grasp what I expected of him.’ De Gaulle’s message of 23 June 1942 promised that 
”Once the enemy is driven from our land, all French men and women will elect a 
National Assembly which, in the full exercise of its sovereignty, will determine the 
country’s future.’ (Unity (see n. 33 below), p. 100). The battle was for ‘the ideal of 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity’ and for ‘a world organization which will establish in 
every sphere lasting solidarity and mutual help between nations’. Almost all the under- 
ground journals printed the message and at the same time recognized de Gaulle as their 
external representative. Cf. H. Frenay, op. cit., pp. 146 f., 199 and 575 (tr., pp. 127 f., 
182); Sweets, op. cit., pp. 73 f. 

24 H. Frenay, La nuit finira, p. 91 (tr., p. 70). Previously he recalls his experience in 
1926-9 as an officer of the French army of occupation in the Rhineland, when he 
witnessed the hunger and misery of the German population: ‘Quel terrain privilégié 
pour l’éclosion, puis l’explosion du nazisme! (La Nuit Finira, p. 90). 
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Hitler’s ‘New Order’ was a perversion of the ideal of voluntary European union. 
But Combat’, the largest resistance group in the Unoccupied Zone, inscribed the 
idea of Europe in its programme before 1942 was out, and so did the Toulouse 
group ‘Libérer et Fédérer”.” Others confined themselves as yet to rejecting 
Hitler’s Europe as ‘the negation of Briand’s principles, and signifying nothing 
but a great prison with Germany as its gaoler”.# During 1943, however, three 
reasons impelled all the resistance groups to state clearly their ideas for the future. 
Firstly, the victory at Stalingrad brought the end of the war closer, and it became 
more urgent to plan for post-war conditions. Secondly, in the conflict between 
de Gaulle and Giraud the Americans supported the latter, but his followers 
displayed an anti-Semitic, anti-Socialist form of neo-Vichyism which ran counter 
to the basic convictions of the resistance leaders on French soil, who were thus 
driven to formulate their own position clearly.” Thirdly, the French Commu- 
nists, who from October 1939 to June 1941 had pursued a policy of attentisme 
and compliance towards Hitler, had now joined the resistance movement and 
were beating the nationalist drum (defence of national sovereignty against the 
‘eternal German peril’, and support for the Franco-Soviet pact), so that the 
non-Communist groups felt obliged to indicate where they stood on these mat- 
ters also.” 

In order to clarify the relative significance of the programmes in regard to 
foreign affairs, comprised in the documents reproduced below, it will be useful to 
give a short account of the respective groups. By November 1942 there were in 
each of the two Zones three resistance groups of more than local extent, each 
comprising about 100-400 activists and later perhaps some thousands of support- 
ers. In the Southern Zone these were: 

Combat, formed by a merger of several groups, especially left-wing Catholics, 
in December 1941. By reason of its composition and activities this was the stron- 
gest and best-organized of all the resistance groups until shortly before the end of 
the war; leader Henri Frenay. 

Libération-Sud, chiefly socialist; leader Emmanuel d’Astier de la Vigerie. 

Franc-Tireur, left-wing socialist and republican; leader Jean-Pierre Lévy. 


25 Cf. docs. 82 and 83. 

26 Valmy, Aug. 1941: quoted with further testimony in Michel, Les Courants de pensée, 
p. 420. Cf. similar judgements in texts of 1943, docs. 88 and 96 below, and also 
doc. 110 of 1944. 

27 For ‘Giraudism’ cf. Michel, Les Courants de pensée, pp. 457-69. The great majority of 
the resistance groups in France chose de Gaulle in preference to Giraud as their symbol 
for external purposes. On the conflict between the two cf. Arthur Layton Funk, 
Charles de Gaulle, the Crucial Years, 1943-44, Norman, Okla., 1959; Dorothy S. 
White, Seeds of Discord. De Gaulle, Free France and the Allies, Syracuse, N.Y., 1964; 
Milton Viorst, Hostile Allies, FDR and Charles de Gaulle, New York, 1965; Jean 
Lacouture, De Gaulle, Paris, 1959, pp. 99-124. 

28 For the Communist programme cf. Michel, Les Courants de pensée, pp. 705-10, and 
doc. 106 below. As Gilbert Ziebura points out (Die deutsch-französischen Beziehungen 
seit 1945, Pfullingen, 1970, p. 32): ‘The alliance in foreign affairs between the Commu- 
nist Party and de Gaulle — implicit if not explicit — can be dated from this time.’ 
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Each of these three had a clandestine journal of the same name. In addition 
there were several smaller local groups, the most active and intellectually prom- 
inent being Libérer et Fédérer at Toulouse. 

In January 1943 the three main groups in the Southern Zone merged under the 
name of Mouvements Unis de Résistance. The three journals remained separate, 
but apart from this there was full integration in the regions, while the ‘services’ of 
Combat were continued on a joint basis. Only from the end of 1943, and against 
Frenay’s wishes, did the (Communist) Front National extend its activity to the 
Southern Zone. 

In the Northern Zone the chief groups were: 

Libération-Nord, almost purely socialist, with a journal of the same name; 
leader Christian Pineau. 

Organisation civile et militaire (OCM), chiefly officials and soldiers, more to 
the right politically, under Col. Touny. 

Front National, under Communist leadership: the only group which organ- 
ized ruthless partisan activity, contrary to international law; extended to the 
Southern Zone in 1944. 

There were several smaller local groups, especially one of Paris students who 
did not carry on armed resistance but produced Défense de la France, with 
probably the largest circulation of all resistance journals; also the group, chiefly 
active in western France, which edited Résistance. 

Journals that circulated in both Zones were Le Populaire (from autumn 1942), 
which belonged not to a militant group but to the underground socialist party; 
Cahiers du Témoignage Chrétien, already mentioned; and Cahiers Politiques, the 
organ of the Comité Général d’Etudes. This was a body commissioned to pro- 
duce post-war studies by the Conseil National de la Résistance, a loose umbrella 
organization set up in May 1943 (originally against the wish of the resistance 
groups) by de Gaulle’s delegate, Moulin. Both the resistance groups and the 
underground parties were represented on the Conseil; the former also continued 
to operate independently.” 

The documentation which follows comprises the ‘foreign policy’ portions of 
the party programmes of each of these groups, or statements from their clandes- 
tine journals of the way in which they desired to see international relations 
organized after the war. A study of the texts will show that all the main groups of 
the original, i.e. non-Communist resistance in 1943-4 — with the sole exception 
of the OCM, which would only go so far as economic integration — emphasized 
the necessity for a strong peace organization and the limitation of national sov- 
ereignty in favour of an international authority, as a rule with the express object 
of creating a European federation. 

It should be added that de Gaulle, who constituted himself the spokesman of 
‘Free France’ in London, at no time understood or shared the ideas and purposes 
of the resistance on French soil. A traditional right-wing nationalist, he concen- 


29 The main groups are similarly described in Michel, Les Courants de pensée, pp. 796 f. 
More information on the groups and their leaders, the underground press, its editors 
etc. will be found in the introductions to the documents below. 
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trated exclusively on defending French grandeur on the ‘third front’, i.e. against 
the British and Americans. He thought single-mindedly in terms of national 
aggrandizement and the classical balance of power among national states, which 
to him remained the supreme reality of history; he aimed to ensure French 
hegemony over a dismembered Germany, and was an opponent of any effective 
supranational organization.” He championed these views despite the opposition 
of other members of the Free French Committee in exile and emissaries of the 
resistance. André Philip, whom the socialists had sent to London and whom de 
Gaulle made his first Commissioner of Home Affairs in July 1942, declared after 
their first disagreements: ‘General, as soon as the war is won I shall part company 
with you. You are fighting to restore national greatness; I am fighting to build a 
socialist and democratic Europe (. . .)?! When Henri Frenay, on his first visit to 
London in November 1942, submitted a memorandum proposing the formation 
of a body representing all the European governments in exile in London, and 
suggesting that de Gaulle make himself the advocate of a union of European 
countries, the only answer he received was: ‘Eh bien, la France choisira entre 
vous et moi!’ When, in his conflict with Giraud in 1943, de Gaulle found 
himself obliged to seek recognition by the home resistance movement, he made a 
show for internal purposes of favouring a ’restoration of the Republic’; but in 
foreign-policy planning especially he ignored what he later sarcastically described 


30 This is unequivocally stated in the opening passage of his war memoirs: C. de Gaulle, 
Mémoires de guerre, vol. I; L’Appel 1940-1942, Paris, 1954 (tr. The Call to Honour, 
London, 1955). The best analyses are: Arnulf Baring and Christian Tautil, Charles de 
Gaulle, Grösse und Grenzen, Cologne, 1963; Jean Lacouture, De Gaulle, Paris, 1969; 
G. Ziebura, op. cit. (n. 28), pp. 32-9; Stanley and Inge Hoffmann, ‘De Gaulle as a 
Political Artist: The Will to Grandeur’ in S. Hoffmann (ed.), Decline or Renewal? 
France since the 1930’s, New York, 1974, pp. 202-53. Summary in W. Lipgens, ‘Bedin- 
gungen und Etappen der Aussenpolitik de Gaulles 1944-1946’, VfZG 21 (1973), 
pp. 52-102, esp. 64-70. 
Philip, quoted from Lacouture, op. cit., p. 96. Even E. Jouve, who in 1800 pages 
sought to attribute to de Gaulle a positive conception of Europe (Le Général de Gaulle 
et la construction de l'Europe 1940-66, Paris, 1967, vol. I, p. 5), had to admit that: ‘In 
none of the works published by the Head of State before or during the war do we find 
the idea of any organization of the continent: the occasional references to Europe are 
invariably made from a historical or geographical standpoint.’ 
32 H. Frenay, La nuit finira, pp. 254-7 (tr., p. 218), with the comment: ‘Quelle stupé- 
fiante réplique!’ Also reported in Claude Bourdet, L’aventure incertaine, Paris, 1975, 
p. 190. On his second visit to London in Oct. 1943 Frenay suggested that a ‘Maison de 
la Résistance Européenne’ be established as a headquarters in London, but received no 
answer from de Gaulle: his idea for a ‘European Resistance Medal’ with a ‘proper 
international chancellery’ was also ignored. When Daniel Mayer came to London in 
April 1943 on an important mission from the socialist resistance movement in France 
(cf. doc. 86), de Gaulle took up the whole interview with violent attacks on the British 
and Americans; he showed not the least interest in the situation in France or the 
movement’s plans, so that Mayer concluded: ‘Ma mission est un échec’ (D. Mayer, Les 
Socialistes dans la Résistance, Paris, 1968, p. 89). Cf. W. Loth, Sozialismus und Inter- 
nationalismus, Stuttgart, 1977, pp. 40 f. 
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as ‘l’idéologie assez confuse mais passionnée qui remplissait Pesprit des clandes- 
tins”.?? Once the responsible leaders of the resistance had agreed in June 1942 to 
recognize de Gaulle as their external authority on the world stage, they gave him 
complete and unswerving loyalty; it was their tragedy that he requited this atti- 
tude with no less constant mistrust and misunderstanding of their true motives 
and aims.’* And it was tragic not only for the resistance but for Europe that 
during his first Presidency de Gaulle, while seeking to dissolve the resistance 
movement for reasons of internal politics, directed France’s foreign policy into 
old nationalist channels, aiming at rivalry rather than alliance with Britain, the 
rejection of any international authority, the dismemberment of Germany and the 
de facto annexation of the Rhineland.” In this way he saw to it that the desire of 
the leading intellectuals of the resistance to build up a community of peoples on a 
federal basis, as reflected in the texts which follow, was deprived of any imme- 
diate effect. 


77. Jacques Maritain: ‘On political justice’ spring 1940 


Jacques Maritain, De la justice politique. Notes sur la présente guerre, Paris, 1940; the 
following extracts, pp. 97-102 and 104-6. 


* 


Among the writings which, as early as the period of the ‘phony war’, advocated European 
federation as a war aim and peacetime objective," this publication by the leading French 
neo-scholastic philosopher, based on traditional Christian principles of natural law, was 
especially significant inasmuch as it linked the problem of Germany with that of Europe. In 
his preface the author stated: ‘The case we are putting forward is that a federal Europe is 


33 C. de Gaulle, Mémoires de guerre, vol. II: L’unité 1942-1944, Paris, 1956, p. 152 (tr., 
Unity, London, 1959, p. 156). De Gaulle remarked ‘the effort he was leading for the 
restoration of national unity, the preservation of French sovereignty, and the recovery 
of the state was less accessible to the majority of resistance delegates’ (p. 1052). When, 
in Oct. 1943, Count Sforza spoke to him of European union, de Gaulle instead brought 
up the subject of the Italian Alpine cantons which he wished to annex for France 
(p. 192; tr., pp. 196-7). Speculating on future disunion among the great powers he 
remarked that once Germany was defeated ‘nothing would prevent France from playing 
the role she chose, on condition that it was France that made the choice. This conviction 
enabled me to contemplate the sour faces of the Allies with detachment’ (pp. 189 f.: tr., 
p. 194). All this was a contradiction of the resistance leaders’ views as to the principles 
which ought to govern future relations among peoples. 

34 Cf. summary in Sweets, The Politics of Resistance in France 1940-44, pp. 73 f. and 
112 f. A well-balanced retrospective judgement in H. Frenay, La nuit finira, pp. 561 
and 567 (tr., pp. 441 and 447-8). 

35 Cf. A. W. DePorte, De Gaulle’s Foreign Policy 1944-1946, Cambridge, Mass., 1968; 
W. Lipgens, ‘Bedingungen und Etappen der Aussenpolitik de Gaulles 1944-1946’, 
VfZG 21 (1973), pp. 52-102; W. Lipgens, ‘Innerfranzôsische Kritik an der Aussenpoli- 
tik de Gaulles 1944-1946’, VfZG 24 (1976), pp. 136-98. 

1 Cf. above, p. 265 and n. 6. 
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inconceivable without a federal Germany, and a federal Germany is impossible without a 
federal Europe.” Maritain’s writings had considerable influence on the resistance groups 
which came into being in France in 19413 In a lecture in New York in November 1940 
entitled ‘A travers le désastre” he discussed the causes of the French collapse and the hope of 
surmounting it, and rejected the idea of any collaboration with Nazi totalitarianism. The 
text of this lecture reached Lyons via the US Legation in Berne., it was printed at Gap in 
November 1941 and distributed throughout south-eastern France as one of the first under- 
ground resistance pamphlets.‘ It also spoke of ‘the historic ideal of a federation of free 
peoples’, but added that the central aim of Franco-German cooperation could only come 
about when ‘Germany was liberated from Nazism, and France from moral defeatism’ 


* 


The war in which the peoples of France and Britain have been involved is a just 
war on their part. The peace for which they are fighting must be a just peace. That 
means that Europe will have to be refashioned, taking into account the real, 
natural and historical conditions of its component peoples; all ideas of empire and 
domination must give way to a spirit of cooperation, while guarding against any 
reawakening of aggressive powers. Only thus can we prevent the recurrence of 
general war every twenty-five years. 

As far as one can speak today of a future peace which will have to be framed in 
circumstances that cannot yet be foreseen, it is vital to avoid basing the discussion 
on a false conception of the problem. A large section of British opinion rightly 
urges the need for a federal solution® which would respect the natural aspirations 
of the Germanic peoples as well as the other peoples of Europe, and would do 
away with the apparatus of humiliation and vindictive coercion that vitiated the 
last peace and prepared the way for Hitler. A large part of French opinion rightly 
insists on the need — not only for French security, but in order that a lasting 
European regime may be established — to prevent large-scale German rearma- 
ment and extirpate Prussian imperialism, while avoiding the political mistakes 


2 J. Maritain, De la justice politique, ‘Avant-propos’, p. XIII. It is not stated, and is 
unlikely on stylistic grounds, that this preface is by Maritain himself (I owe this obser- 
vation to Dr K. Voigt). Maritain left France on 4 Jan. 1940 to lecture at the Pontifical 
Institute of Medieval Studies in Toronto (cf. J. Maritain, Œuvres 1912-1939, ed. H. 
Bars, Brussels, 1975, p. 44). 

3 Henri Michel, the doyen of resistance studies, states in Les Courants de pensée, p. 151: 
‘Maritain was in the USA, but his writings had great influence on the resistance mili- 
tants, especially Catholics. They regarded him as an outstanding thinker, and developed 
his ideas in the underground press.’ 

4 Cf. R. Bédarida, Les Armes de l'Esprit. Témoignage Chrétien 1941-44, Paris, 1977, 
p- 67. For the frequency with which Maritain was quoted in Témoignage Chrétien see 
ibid., pp. 117, 159, 171 and 221. 

5 J. Maritain, A travers le désastre, New York, 1941; Gap, 1941; clandestinely published 
in Paris (Ed. de Minuit), 1942 (repr. unaltered in 1945), pp. 68 and 76. Cf. also his 
broadcasts in 1943-4 in favour of European federation, repr. in Documents on the 
History of European Integration (in the following: Doc. Eur. Integr.), vol. II, ch. by 
Pierre Guillen, ‘Plans by Exiles from France’, docs 110 and 118. 

6 Cf. Doc. Eur. Integr., vol. Il, Part one, British Plans for European Union, 1939-45. 
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and weakness which also vitiated the last peace and prepared the way for Hitler. 
These two attitudes are perfectly compatible, and it would be absurd to treat 
them as opposites. They are compatible in terms of political justice, which man 
can only achieve if his vision is cleared by a little charity. What would be incom- 
patible, and illusory as well, would be to combine the idea of a European fe- 
deration including Germany as she now is, except solely for the removal of 
Hitler, with the idea of a punitive dismemberment of Germany enforced by 
foreign powers. This would mean ignoring the course of history and reverting to 
the makeshift arrangement of the treaties of Westphalia, with the less skilful 
aspects of the policy of Richelieu and Louis XIV. In any case, such a plan could 
not possibly be put into effect in our time. In those days France was the most 
densely populated country in Europe, and economic conditions had not yet 
made nations strictly dependent on one another in a single ‘living space’, namely 
the whole world. 

We must not tire of repeating that sooner or later, when the present convul- 
sions and perhaps other sufferings are over, a federal solution will be seen as the 
only way out for Europe, and also for Germany herself. With an imperialist 
Germany formed by Prussia and the Prussian spirit into an iron unity, a kind of 
monstrous giantism, a European federation would soon turn into a European 
servitude with no hope of redemption except by more savage wars. With an 
inorganic Europe of rival states jealously guarding all the privileges of their 
sovereignty, a Germany kept down by force in a state of guilt and division would 
inevitably devote its energy and tenacity to pressing embittered claims which 
would once more involve the world in ruin. What we must have, once the 
Hitlerian dream has been drowned in blood, is a federal solution with the assent 
of Europe and of the German peoples delivered from Nazism and the Prussian 
spirit: in other words, a political plurality of German states reflecting the diver- 
sity of their cultural heritage and integrated in a European federation whose 
members would all agree to the diminution of sovereignty necessary for the 
purpose of organic institutional cooperation. No doubt there will be many a 
profound and terrible upheaval before we reach that goal, but we believe it is the 
only hope for Europe and Western civilization. (. . .) 

Of course any ideal can be betrayed, and the idea of European federation, like 
any other great idea, can be ruined by egoism and blind ambition seeking to 
exploit it to its own advantage. Men of good will must be vigilant to avert this 
evil. But everything leads us to think that post-war conditions in the world will 
be such that any attempt to subject it to imperialist designs will be doomed to 
failure. 

We should also note that, whereas the Prussian mind cannot conceive of a 
federal Europe except as a Europe enslaved to Germany, Britain is now alive to 
the idea of re-making Europe and France has become more aware of the inter- 
dependence of all nations. Between them these two are strong enough to raise the 
idea of a European federation above any imperialistic design and to make it 
conform to the essential purpose of cooperation and the common weal. A great 
deal of moral purification is here needed, and is possible. Britain can purify her 
sense of empire, retaining only the idea of a free commonwealth based on poli- 
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tical friendship; France can purify her sense of the nation state, retaining only the 
organic and political unity of the motherland, which will not be weakened but 
enhanced by entry into a federal structure. On both sides there must be accep- 
tance of the diminution of state sovereignty required for the sake of a genuine 
international organization. If this surrender is conceived in the name of liberty, it 
will lead finally to the establishment of what may rightfully be called a new 
Christendom. 


78. Léon Blum: ‘On the human scale’ July 1941 


Léon Blum, A l'échelle humaine, Paris, 1945; further editions: Lausanne, n.d. (1945); 
Paris, 1971; also in L'œuvre de Léon Blum, vol. V, Paris, 1955, pp. 405-95. English, 
German and Polish translations: For All Mankind, London and New York 1946; Blick auf 
die Menschheit, Zurich, 1945', 19472; Na miare czlowieka, Rome (Instytut Literacki), 1947 
(= Biblioteka spoleczno-polityczna, 1). The original of the following excerpts is in 
L'œuvre de Léon Blum, vol. V, pp. 468-71 and 473-8; the tr. is from the London edition, 
op. cit., pp. 102-121. 


Léon Blum was for two decades the acknowledged theorist of the French Socialist party 
and head of its parliamentary group. He was an opponent of the treaty of Versailles and a 
champion of the League of Nations, and became an adherent of supranationality as a result 
of the economic crisis of 1930-1: economic unity and the acceptance of arbitration presup- 
posed the creation of an international political authority.’ In October 1939 he put forward as 
a war aim the integration of Germany in ‘a federal and disarmed Europe’? He was arrested 
by the Vichy authorities on 15 September 1940 and imprisoned at Bourassol near Riom, 


1 Léon Blum, Les problèmes de la paix, Paris, 1931, pp. 129-41: to guarantee the prin- 
ciple of arbitration there must be an international army, and for this there must be an 
international political authority; pp. 185-99: economic union is only possible if the risk 
of war is eliminated and general disarmament ensured by an international army (repr. in 
L’oeuvre de Léon Blum, vol. IIV2, pp. 151 ff.). The best account of Blum’s doctrine is 
in G. Ziebura, Léon Blum. Theorie und Praxis einer sozialistischen Politik, vol. I: 
1872-1934, Berlin, 1963 (in French: Léon Blum et le Parti Socialiste 1872-1934, Paris, 
1967), pp. 127-60; for his internationalism cf. W. Loth, Sozialismus und Internatio- 
nalismus, Stuttgart, 1977, pp. 23-33. 

2 Léon Blum, ‘Les conditions de la paix’ in Le Populaire, 14 Oct. 1939, p. 1: "We Social- 
ists want a solution whereby Germany would be integrated in a European organization 
which would in itself provide solid guarantees against the recurrence of acts of violence, 
and thus embody the elements of true security and lasting peace. We always come back 
to the same formulae and the same conclusion: independent nations in a federal and 
disarmed Europe. Such are our “war aims” (repr. in L’Europe de demain, Neuchâtel, 
1945, p. 90). Similarly in Le Populaire, 27 July 1939: ‘I hope that instead of the German 
Republic being compromised and weakened it will be consolidated by a bold, far-seeing 
organization of the European community. I hope, in a word, that a true German 
democracy can be integrated into a true international democracy’ (repr. in L'Œuvre de 
Léon Blum, vol. IV/2, p. 275). 
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where in February-July 1941 he composed a review of the political situation of socialism and 
international peace in Europe. After a ruthlessly critical and self-critical analysis of the 
mistakes of past decades he propounded a series of conclusions as the result of his prison 
meditations. The first two concerned the necessity of federal decentralization in home affairs 
and the realization of social democracy (see short extracts below); in the third he argued that 
from the point of view of economic development and of keeping the peace it was essential to 
create a strong, effective international authority, a ‘superstate’ which would, unlike the 
League of Nations, have power to issue directions to member states. This text with its 
profound argumentation is one of the key documents of 1941, on a level with the Ventotene 
Manifesto, Moltke’s writings in Germany, Mackay’s in England and the programme of the 
Polish Socialists. Extracts were published in the underground Populaire from 1942 onwards.’ 
The work was a basic source for the first draft programme of the underground Comité 
d Action Socialiste and, after further exhortation by Blum, for the SFIO programmes of July 
and December 1943.4 


I shall conclude these reflections by trying only to sum up and put in order the 
conclusions to which they have led me. (. . .) 

A weak and perverted bourgeois democracy has collapsed, and must be 
replaced by a true democracy, an energetic and competent democracy, popular 
instead of capitalist, strong instead of weak. (. . .) The representative principle, 
using that term in its narrowest sense — that is, in the sense of the wholesale 
delegation of popular sovereignty to an elected House, and its expression 
through the sole medium of legislative assemblies — will , in all probability, not 
survive the experiment in bourgeois democracy that has now lasted more than a 
century. 

My personal preference is for some system along American or Swiss lines — 
that is, founded on the separation and balance of powers. This means that sov- 
ereignty is divided and the executive can exercise within its own sphere an inde- 
pendent and unbroken authority. These systems have given rise to stable gov- 
ernments and have, in addition, the great advantage of substituting for the some- 
what fictitious concept of governmental responsibility, which has always loomed 
too large in our country, the much more real principle of supervision of the 
executive by the legislative. 

Still following the American and Swiss models, I should like this conception of 
the functions of a central government to be allied to a strongly centrifugal devel- 
opment, which I would carry, indeed, to the point at which it becomes federal- 


3 D. Mayer, Les Socialistes dans la Résistance, Paris, 1968, p. 34. Cf. the basic texts of 
1941 calling for a European federation: in the present volume the Ventotene manifesto, 
doc. 148, Moltke’s memorandum doc. 118, the Polish Socialist programme doc. 197; 
R. W. G. Mackay’s ‘Draft constitution of a United States of Europe’ in Doc. Eur. 
Integr., Vol. II, Doc. 19, 25 and 34. 

4 Cf. below, docs. 85, 86, 89 and 100. The discussion in 1943 clarified to some extent the 
uncertainty in the present document as regards the geographical limits of the proposed 
‘ordre européen’ and ‘ordre universel’: the argument concentrates on Europe, but envis- 
ages US and Soviet participation in the ‘corps efficace” to which overriding importance is 
attached. Cf. especially below docs. 94 and 100. 
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ism. I have never been afraid of federalism. The individual states in America, the 
cantons in Switzerland, have both retained some share of democratic sover- 
eignty, and they maintain the fires of local political life. They offer the public- 
spirited citizen adequate opportunities for a free and useful political life in his 
own locality. I am reminded, in this context, of life as it was lived in our former 
provinces. Moreover, I have always been attracted by the ideas put forward by 
Rathenau after the German collapse of 1918.° Functional devolution has always 
seemed to me as essential as decentralization. In other words, a single executive 
authority, a single legislative body can no longer deal adequately with all the 
aspects of life in a modern state. We are led logically, therefore, to envisage the 
central authority, whose primary task is one of general direction and co-ordina- 
tion, as becoming progressively surrounded by smaller satellite authorities with 
special fields of action, within which they have a limited independence. (. . .) 

The second point I want to make is that this popular democracy will be, indeed 
can only be, a Social Democracy. That is the condition of future stability. There 
can, in logic, be no divorce between political and economic authority. The pol- 
itical power of the bourgeois class was derived from its economic power. It has 
now been stripped of that political power, and if economic power — which the 
bourgeoisie proved no less incapable of using for the good of the community — 
were to remain in its hands, then France would be exposed to the most dangerous 
risks. There would, almost certainly, be a new period of disturbance and impo- 
tence, a new series of upheavals, perhaps even of revolutions. Yet, although, up 
to now, the bourgeoisie has made only fumbling and hesitating attempts to use its 
economic privileges, it still retains legal and theoretical possession of them. This 
disequilibrium must be removed. There must be progressive legal expropriation, 
carried out by peaceful means, but none the less ruthless in its action. Indeed, it 
will be, in reality, not expropriation but appropriation. (. . .) Progress belongs to 
all men, and we must willy-nilly find a way to make it benefit all men. Our 
present-day rulers have talked a great deal about the desirability of the worker’s 
having some share in the profits of the firm that employs him. That means little or 
nothing, but there is another kind of profit-sharing that must and will come; it is 
the one that gives to the majority of the nation a share in the benefits for whose 
creation society as a whole is responsible, each worker receiving his dividends in 
the form of an increase in his well-being or a reduction of his working hours. 
a 

The achievement of the political sovereignty of the people is therefore a con- 
cept and a task indissolubly allied to the parallel concept of social justice. The 
foundation of a Social Democracy in the full meaning of the term, which was 
yesterday’s hope, has become tomorrow’s programme. 

That is my second conclusion. Now for the third. Just as political democracy 


5 W. Rathenau argued in Von kommenden Dingen, Leipzig, 1917, that the necessary 
‘common economy’ must be prepared for by the subordination on federal lines of the 
nation-states of Europe, which had become a hindrance, and that ‘interstate anarchy 
must be replaced by a voluntarily recognized supreme authority’ (résumé in An 
Deutschlands Jugend, 1918, p. 88). 
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in France must develop into social democracy if it is to survive and be stable, so 
French social democracy, to survive and be stable, must be integrated in a Euro- 
pean order, or rather — since the present war has still further diminished Europe’s 
place on the map of the world - in a human or universal order. Democracy 
implies social democracy, and social democracy implies internationalism in the 
noblest sense of that term. Here again we shall find that the conclusion is a 
logically inescapable and necessary deduction from the facts. The establishment 
of a Social Democracy implies, by definition, a number of measures whose effect 
is to transform either the legal notion of property, or, as a minimum, the con- 
ditions of working-class life and the control of the nation’s economy. Now it is 
evident that measures of this kind cannot be introduced within the very limited 
field of a single country without disturbance, damage, and even the risk of fai- 
lure. As long as a nation’s economy is ruled by the laws of competition of 
international trade, as long as it seeks markets and is itself a market, its equili- 
brium must be that of its environment, and its economic environment is a world 
economy. It is bound by the laws and customs that bind all others outside its own 
boundaries, and if it runs counter too boldly to this universal code, then every 
infringement will make it liable to severe commercial and financial penalties, and 
so, in consequence, to political penalties too. A reforming nation can avoid these 
penalties in only two ways. Either it must cut its communications with the 
outside world, stop the normal working of competition and international trade, 
and seal itself hermetically within the framework of a despotic autarchy — as 
Soviet Russia and Nazi Germany did — or it must accept the fact that it is no more 
than one part of a great whole and suit its own actions to those dictated by the 
international community. France dislikes the first solution; she must therefore 
devote all her energies to securing the triumph of the second. (. . .)® 

Tomorrow, as yesterday, the only satisfactory solution, the only one, at any 
rate, that is compatible with free institutions and the principles of liberty, will be 
to knit national achievements into the framework of an international organiza- 
tion, to fit them into a structure covering all those parts of the universal economy 
that have reached the same stage of evolution. 

We must, then, assume as a fact that any Social Democracy in France will of 
necessity be based on an international organization. It would be useless to try to 
create one except on this basis, and if, by some miracle, it were created, it would 
not be viable, for it would be swept away the very next time a threat of war tore 
Europe apart once more. Almost inevitably, as the history of the last twenty-five 
years proves, it would collapse either under the direct onslaught of war or among 
its preparations and consequences, and victory, in this respect, would be only a 
little less pernicious than defeat. And how are we to do away permanently with 
wars and threats of wars without a solidly established international organization? 


6 Page 474, which follows here, recalls by way of example that Blum himself could 
achieve little as Front Populaire prime minister in 1936 because, on the one hand, the 
Europe of Versailles was fragmented and was the negation of ‘collective organization’, 
while on the other hand dictatorial autarky was not an acceptable regime for France if 
she was to defend democracy against Fascism. 
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How are we to create a lasting spirit of solidarity? How can we arouse the 
complex feelings which necessarily precede such a state of mind and which we 
sum up in the term ‘security’? The history of the last twenty-five years gives us 
the answer to those questions too. Immediately after every great world-wide 
upheaval there comes a brief period of rationality when these great tasks can be 
accomplished, and it is essential that the opportunity be seized, for it passes 
quickly, and seized with decision and enthusiasm, with firm hope and faith. 
After a world war all mankind is anxious that the scourge whose recent marks it 
still bears shall vanish from the face of the earth forever. We have learned how 
important it is to encourage this almost unanimous desire, to give it strength, 
durability, efficacy, and we know what a price we paid for our failure to do so 
last time. Posterity will never forgive us if we make the same mistake all over 
again; we must be ready and firmly resolved to act this time. (...) 

If the warlike spirit persists, if it is not replaced or mastered by the institutions 
of peace, then, inevitably, the treaties that end this war will contain in themselves 
motives — and sometimes even legitimate motives — for acts of reparation or 
revenge. Territorial claims will inevitably crop up sooner or later and will be 
backed by force if the whole conception of frontiers does not gradually lose caste, 
does not shed, bit by bit, some of its present importance, through the close 
incorporation of nations in an international body, competent, among other 
things, to undo any obvious mistakes and to make the appropriate legal changes 
when the de facto situation has been too radically altered. On one point my 
convictions are profound and unshakable, whatever the world may say. If this 
war does not at last give rise to fundamentally stable international institutions, to 
a really effective international power, then it will not be the last war. (...) 

When Hitler and Goebbels talk of organizing Europe, when the French ‘col- 
laborators’ echo their words, we know what they mean und what they want. In 
present realities their European Order is nothing but the utilization of all Euro- 
pean resources, the extraction and extortion of all we have, for the benefit of the 
Axis, and their so-called organization of Europe is no more than the future total 
enslavement of Europe by the Nazi regime. Thus the same words are used with 
diametrically opposite meanings. When we talk of a European Order, we are 
thinking not of war but of peace; when we talk of European organization, we are 
thinking not of a common subjection to the domination of a tyrant, but of the 
federation of free and equal nations, of a League of Nations! Let us not be afraid 
to admit that the ideal of 1919 was a fine one. It is cheap and easy today to mock 
at the League, but if we have the courage to ignore the mockery, we must agree 
that we shall yet have to return to the same inspiration. 

As it was conceived at the end of the last war by all the great democrats of both 
hemispheres, the League of Nations was a noble and magnificent creation. I 
believe this to be true in spite of its failure, which I do not seek in any way to 
minimize or excuse. I remain convinced, despite its failure, that it would still be 


7 A passage here states that if after the present war, as at Versailles despite goodwill in 
1919, peace was again based on wartime alliances and the consolidation of victory, it 
would once again lead to counterclaims and fresh unrest. 
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sufficient and able to impose respect for international order among those political 
societies that gave it birth. Its failure, moreover, was something from which the 
world will have to learn its lesson. The League of Nations, created by the Treaties 
of Versailles, failed because great powers like Russia and the United States, 
whose support was essential, were outside it from the start. It failed because its 
founders, trying to disarm suspicions here and fears there, did not dare to give it 
the instruments and the living strength that it needed to function properly. It 
failed because it was not itself a great sovereign power, distinct from national 
sovereign powers and greater than they; because it had neither the political 
authority nor the material force to enable it to carry out its decisions and impose 
its will on national states; because its powers were too restricted and too inter- 
mittent to allow it to cover the same fields of activity as national sovereign states, 
It would be easy to quote arguments and facts in support of each of these reasons. 
If we take the antithesis of each of them, we shall have outlined the principles 
which must be applied this time in order to have a living and effective interna- 
tional organization. All the powers, and particularly America and Russia, must 
be parties to the new covenant. The international body must have the institutions 
and the powers it needs to do what it is created to do; in other words, it must be 
boldly and openly set up as a super-state on a level above national sovereignties, 
and that, in turn, means that the member states must have accepted in advance as 
much limitation and subordination of their particular sovereignties as this super- 
ior sovereign power requires. The international body must be in a position to see 
that refractory nations carry out its decisions, which means that it must have a 
superiority of force, arising either from the exclusive right to use certain wea- 
pons, such as military planes, or from an adequate degree of disarmament by the 
member states. The super-state must have its own organs of government and a 
policy of its own, instead of being governed by conferences of delegates, each of 
whom is still serving the interests and obeying the instructions of the state he 
represents. It must be kept permanently at work by the multiplicity of its func- 
tions, for a real international community is more than just a court of arbitration 
or a meeting-place for diplomats. It must create an international order if it 
intends to preserve peace, and to do so its activity must be continuous, for 
economic conflicts and crises will threaten its order just as surely as political 
disagreements. 

The founders of the League of Nations, well aware of this need for continuous 
action, set up the complementary institution known as the International Labour 
Office. But the I.L.O. had even less power to make and carry out decisions than 
the League itself. This time the international body must have authority enough to 
enforce its decisions on all the labour problems that, as I have shown elsewhere, 
cannot be satisfactorily solved by nations acting separately. It must be prepared 
to lay down rules and give decisions on the urgent problems of markets, raw 
materials, population movements, which lie so dangerously along the frontiers of 
economics and politics. It must settle customs questions, find a remedy for the 
general currency crisis, perhaps by introducing an international currency. It must 
have the means to operate great public-works schemes on an international plane - 
public health, industrial equipment, transport, and colonization schemes in the 
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widest sense of the term — so that little by little nations can be raised to the same 
level of civilization. And to this end it must be empowered to issue loans, have its 
own budget, derived no longer from the miserable voluntary contributions of 
member states, but from low taxes on articles of general consumption, or from its 
ownership of certain international monopolies. Immediately after the last war a 
number of Socialists met at Frankfurt. Among them were two now dead — Mat- 
teotti, murdered by Mussolini, and Hilferding, handed over to Hitler by the 
French government — and the others represented all the belligerent nations.’ They 
met to study the problem of reparations, but they produced, and at that date, a 
plan similar to the one I have just outlined. 

All these suggestions could easily be amplified and justified from the most 
recent textbook of world history. But if we really want to put our finger on the 
weakness and precariousness of any peace that is not based on a strong interna- 
tional structure, we have only to look at the German and Russian problems. 
Hitler will be beaten and what then happens to him is of little importance; but 
when he has collapsed and disappeared from the scene, what will the victors do 
with his country? They will find themselves facing a dilemma that is not capable 
of being intelligently resolved in the Europe we now know - that is, in a Europe 
of independent sovereign powers. On the one hand, the general consensus of 
opinion, embittered, alas, by hatred and the desire for vengeance, which Hitler 
has called forth throughout the whole world, will be that Germany must this 
time be rendered forever incapable of entering on another terrible adventure such 
as we have just experienced. (...) Yet, if we look at the well-worn track of 
history and think in terms of independent sovereign nations, then it is surely clear 
that these natural and reasonable demands can lead only to divisions, dismem- 
berments, annexations, restrictions, and indemnities. This no doubt is what will 
be demanded, and the most clamorous voices will be those of some of our present 
collaborators. On the other hand, if the men who are responsible for making the 
peace have the courage to reflect and look back, they must surely realize what the 
future would hold for a world order founded on force and its abuse. Hatred 
cannot banish hatred, nor violence put an end to violence. A whole nation cannot 
simply be annihilated with its language, traditions, and legends. Might abused 
breeds a spirit of revenge that time will not efface, and sooner or later the hazards 
of history will offer it unexpected opportunities. However harsh the conditions 
imposed on Hitler’s Germany, they can hardly be more so than those that were 
imposed on Prussia after Jena. Who could have foretold that after such disaster 
and such mutilation Prussia would recover her strength? Yet only a few years 
after Jena came Leipzig, and only a few decades separated Tilsit and Sedan. There 
is only one way to resolve the contradiction, to make Germany harmless in a 


8 Blum frequently referred to the Frankfurt conference of European socialists in 1922 as 
an important stage in his own evolution towards a supranational way of thinking. At the 
conference, besides himself, Arthur Henderson, Hilferding and Matteotti recom- 
mended ‘measures which would endow the international Community (. . .) with ade- 
quate institutions, powers and resources’ (L’CEuvre de Léon Blum, vol. VII, p. 23, 27 
May 1947), especially ‘the international organization of credit, an international cur- 
rency’ and European community enterprises (ibid., p. 187, 9 April 1948). 
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peaceful and stable Europe, and that is to incorporate the German nation in an 
international community (...) 


79. Henri Frenay: appeal to Christian resistance 
Sept.-Dec. 1941 


(A) from Vérités. Journal indépendant, No. 12 (Lyons), 25. 9. 41; (B) from Combat. 
Organe du Mouvement de libération française, No. 1 (Lyons), Dec. 1941. Both originals in 
Bibl. Nat., Rés. G 1470; both repr. in H. Frenay, Combat, Paris, 1945, pp. 16 and 23. (B) 
only repr. in R. Cerf-Ferrière, Chemin clandestin, Paris, 1968, pp. 65-8, with note on 
p. 70: ‘over 20,000 copies printed’. 


$ 


Henri Frenay, founder and leader of what became the strongest resistance organization 
on French soil, was a professional officer and had studied Hitler’s Mein Kampf in 1938. After 
the fall of France he served on the staff at Vichy with the rank of captain. He left the army in 
February 1941, went underground in Lyons and began to set up an information and intel- 
ligence network.! He described his motives later as follows. ‘Above all, I knew that this was 
no ordinary war. (...) The enemy was not a Bismarck or a William II, but Hitler. And I had 
had the opportunity of knowing who he was and what he wanted. Before the war I had 
studied at the Centre des Hautes Etudes Germaniques at Strasburg and I realized the 
meaning of this new German philosophy, this worship of blood and race. I knew that it 
divided nations into armies of slaves on the one hand and masters on the other. I had heard 
from German émigrés of the concentration camps at Dachau and Buchenwald. This Hitler 
was not just the kind of ordinary conqueror who darkens the sky of history like a cloud, but a 
demoniac figure whose final victory would mean the end of everything that in my opinion 
constitutes the meaning of life on earth, justifying our existence and giving it value.” 


9 Blum continues (pp. 479-81) by saying that the integration of the Soviet Union, though 
more difficult, is ultimately the only possible solution. As social democracy gradually 
becomes a reality in the West, and as the Soviet Union has begun to cooperate with the 
Western powers, one can imagine a kind of ‘Concordat’ between it and the democra- 
cies. A slight modification of internal structure, together with the renunciation by the 
Soviet Union of its objective of world revolution, would provide the necessary condi- 
tions for coexistence. ‘For the Soviet Union, incorporation in an international body will 
mean full, unreserved and unqualified recognition of her position as an equal, which is 
something that her leaders have wanted for a long time’ (p. 481; tr., p. 121). 

1 On the genesis of Frenay’s movement, his early contacts and early Bulletin d’informa- 
tion (April-May 1941, confined to factual reporting of the war) see Marie Granet and 
H. Michel, Combat, Paris, 1957, pp. 28-68; H. Frenay’s memoirs, La nuit finira, Paris, 
1973, pp. 29-65 (abridged tr., The Night Will End, London, 1976); A. Vistel, La Nuit 
sans ombre, Paris, 1970, pp. 53-5. 

2 From a broadcast delivered in German (Radio Basle, No. 8249) on 19 Dec. 1960. 
Talking to friends at the time, Frenay declared, ‘I summed up my attitude on these 
lines. If Hitler were, as is claimed, the man destined to unite Europe, albeit by force, 
instead of a demon destroying its body and soul, then I as a French officer would offer 
my services to the German army. But as it is, we must embark on resistance with all our 
strength.’ Cf. Frenay, op. cit., pp. 26 f. (tr., pp. 12 f.). 
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In June-August 1941 Frenay recruited assistants for the creation of resistance cadres and 
organized the illegal distribution of eight numbers of a hectographed sheet entitled Les 
Petites Ailes, in an Edition de zone libre at Lyons and an Edition de Paris produced by 
Robert Guédon, with information on the war situation, articles on Nazi doctrine, a Chron- 
ique religieuse edited by the Jesuit P. Chaillet, and appeals against collaborationism. 
Frenay’s philosophical outlook, and his realization that only the German people’s dire dis- 
tress had made it succumb to Nazism, were shown by the words he wrote in Les Petites Ailes 
as early as 1941: ‘We want a federation of equal states in Europe, with a Germany cured of 
its megalomania.” 

(A) A time of persecution 

For reasons of concealment Les Petites Ailes was renamed Vérités in August 1941. 
Between then and December Frenay and Fr Chaillet produced under this title another 12 
numbers of 6 pages each with a circulation of 5,000 copies.’ In an article of 25 Sep. Frenay 
described the philosophical basis of his movement with especial clarity: 


(. ..) No doubt persecutions lie ahead. Let us meet them boldly. The Christian 
religion was strengthened by the sacrifice of its martyrs. Their torturers have 
been dead for centuries, but the Faith endures. What should we care for the trials 
that lie in store for us, perhaps no later than tomorrow? Above the judgement of 


men there is that of our conscience, which is a reflection of the judgement of 
God." 


# 


(B) The European crusade 
Meanwhile Frenay’s group had made contact with some left-wing Catholic academics at 
Marseilles who in 1941 had brought out 10 numbers of an illegal sheet Liberté, edited by F. 
de Menthon, P. Coste-Floret and P.-H. Teitgen, which already spoke of the necessity for 
European federation.’ At the beginning of December 1941 the two groups joined with some 


3 Cf. Granet and Michel, op. cit. For Les Petites Ailes see esp. Jacques Duquesne, Les 
Catholiques français sous occupation, Paris, 1966, pp. 148-50, and H. R. Kedward, 
Resistance in Vichy France, Oxford, 1978, pp. 122-4; Frenay, op. cit. (n. 1), pp. 66-102 
(tr., pp. 46-80). 

4 Cf. above, Introduction, p. 270 and n. 24. 

Cf. Frenay, op. cit., p. 108 (tr., p. 87); Kedward, op. cit., pp. 136 f. R. Guédon pub- 

lished 9 issues in Paris under the title Résistance. P. Chaillet began to publish Cahiers du 

Témoignage Chrétien in Nov. 1941: cf. p. 268 above. 

6 In an article in Vérités, No. 15 of 25. 10. 41, Frenay described anti-Nazi resistance in 
Germany. He mentioned reports of strikes and a ‘Windhorst movement’: no doubt 
they could do little against the totalitarian dictatorship, but they were also ‘helpers in 
the common victory against Nazism. They have not forgotten that the governments of 
Roosevelt and Churchill intend to combat Nazism until final victory, but are not 
fighting the German people’ (repr. in H. Frenay, Combat, Paris, 1945, p. 104). 

7 From Liberté, No. 9 of 15 Nov. 1941: ‘Europe is the continent with the densest pop- 
ulation and also the smallest area, with twenty-eight nations on top of one another. 
With the international division of labour that has made all nations interdependent, and 
with the development of means of transport, these frontiers have become intolerable. 
They must be done away with. But each nation will preserve its own language and 


wn 
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other individual resistance fighters to form the Mouvement de libération frangaise, generally 
known as ‘Combat’ from the title of its underground journal. In the latter’s first number 
Frenay expressed his sense of the solidarity of the resistance movement throughout 
Europe. 


(...) We must show to ourselves and to the world that our country remains 
faithful to its traditions of honour and liberty. We shall fight by means of words 
and by our example until the time comes when we can take up arms again. 

The European crusade against Nazism is taking shape. The Dutch, Belgians, 
Norwegians, Poles, Czechs, Serbs and Greeks are making ready to fight. We 
wish to be at their side. (...) 

Today our country is in danger. She calls for volunteers. Do not be deaf to her 
appeal. Let us join in organizing the crusade of truth against lies, good against 
evil, Christian faith against paganism, freedom against slavery. 


80. Philippe Viannay: ‘The future of Germany’ 20 March 1942 


Défense de la France, No. 12 (Paris), 20. 3. 1942 (special number on Germany, con- 
cluding article); orig. in Bibl. Nat., Rés. G 1470; repr. in M. Granet, Le journal ‘Défense de 
la France’, Paris, 1961, pp. 73-4: German tr. in Lipgens, Föderationspläne, pp. 192-3. 


x 


From August 1941 a group of senior students in Paris published an illegal sheet which, 
thanks to an excellent distribution system, reached a circulation of 10,000 copies for No. 12, 
here quoted, while No. 43 of January 1944 was printed in no fewer than 450,000 copies ~ the 
highest number of any resistance journal.' The founders and chief editors — Philippe Vian- 
nay, Robert Salmon and Jean-Daniel Jurgensen — belonged to respected conservative fam- 
ilies. Their arguments at the outset were mainly conservative and based on the principle of 
the nation state. A special number on Germany in March 1942 examined the phenomenon of 
Nazism and opposed to it the spiritual values of Latin and Christian civilization, which were 
equally threatened by Communism.’ The concluding article, by P. Viannay,’ stated that to 


customs’ (quoted from Michel, Les Courants de pensée, p. 421). On Liberté cf. Frenay, 
La Nuit Finira, pp. 103 f. (tr., pp. 81 f.); Duquesne, op. cit., pp. 145-8. 
8 Cf. Frenay, La Nuit finira, pp. 116-41 (tr., pp. 95-121); Claude Bourdet, L'aventure 
incertaine, Paris, 1975, pp. 82-94; Alban Vistel, op. cit. (n. 1), pp. 53-66; Granet and 
Michel, op. cit. (n. 1), pp. 62 ff.; Kedward, op. cit. (n. 3), pp. 145-8. On the formation 
of ‘Combat’ cf. below, doc. 83. 
Cf. Bibl. Nat., Catalogue des Périodiques clandestins, Paris, 1954, p. 52; M. Granet, Le 
journal ‘Défense de la France’, Paris, 1961, pp. 25 ff.; H. Noguéres, Histoire de la 
Résistance en France, vol. II, Paris, 1969, pp. 62 f., 244 f., etc. 
2 Cf. esp. the section "Nazisme et communisme” in R. Salmon's contribution ‘Nazisme et 
civilisation’. (I owe this reference to Dr Klaus Voigt.) 
3 Signed ‘Défense de la France’, Viannay’s usual pseudonym: see M. Granet, op. cit., 
p. 37. 
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prevent the expansion of Communism after Nazism was overcome, Germany must be 
integrated into a ‘truly European order’. In 1942 this reasoning was still clearly based on 
considerations of power politics: by 19434 the editors of Défense de la France had arrived at 
a much deeper understanding of the European solution.” 


(...) In its Fall, Nazism will plunge 
Germany into Communism 

This will present a difficult problem to civilized countries. Are they to let 
Germany go under, or should they stretch out a hand to the healthy elements that 
remain and thus try to save her from Communism? 

To let Germany go under would mean extending Soviet power as far as the 
Rhine. What would happen to France and the other West European nations with 
such a Communist bloc on their borders, considering the enormous prestige that 
Communism, as the victor of Nazism, would have gained among the popular 
masses, deceived as usual by their own generous instincts? Communism the 
victor of Nazism? Must we then, on some more or less distant day, rescue 
Germany and preserve from destruction the nation which has done nothing but 
destroy? Would it not be a supreme folly to raise our worst enemy from its ruins, 
the nation which will invade us again in twenty years’ time if we allow it to live? 
But in fact the wheel of history has turned. The situation on the eve of the fall of 
Nazism is not the same as it was in 1918. The question is no longer whether we 
should dismember Germany and revert to the treaty of Westphalia. Today the 
whole fate of the world is at stake. The question now is whether Germany as a 
whole will swing over to the USSR or whether, in order to survive, she will be 
integrated into the Latin and Anglo-Saxon world, the world of civilization. 

While exacting firm guarantees, the Allies must facilitate this integration, 
which will no longer mean the German domination of Europe but the admission 
of a defeated Germany into a truly European order. Thereafter she could not 
separate herself from that order without perishing, and all the Western world 
would perish with her. (...) 


81. Maxime Blocq-Mascart: European economic unity June 1942 


(Maxime Blocq-Mascart), ‘Naissance de la Résistance’, in Les Cahiers (éd. par 
PO.C.M.), Études pour une révolution française, No. 1, (Paris), June 1942, pp. 19-55 (the 
present excerpt pp. 28 f.); repr. in M. Blocq-Mascart, Chroniques de la Résistance, Paris, 
1945, pp. 9-47 (here pp. 17 f.); German tr. in Lipgens, Fôderationspläne, pp. 193-5. 


> 


The O.C.M. (Organisation Civile et Militaire) originated as a small group of right-wing 
Paris officials and retired officers, brought together by the industrialist Jacques Arthuys. 
After his arrest in December 1941 the group was tightly organized for the sole purpose of 


4 Cf. below, docs. 93 and 101. 
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fighting the occupation and restoring national greatness, with authoritarian and anti- 
republican overtones.’ Unlike the other major resistance groups it did not develop around a 
clandestine journal, but at an early stage it set up a radio intelligence system which contacted 
de Gaulle in London. However, the intellectuals and economists who belonged to the group 
also pursued wider interests: from June 1942 to September 1943 they published four 

‘Cahiers’ on behalf of the O.C.M. in 1500 copies each.? In these Blocq-Mascart published the 
“Chroniques de la Résistance’ which he compiled from January 1941 onwards. His advocacy 
of close economic cooperation without political union in Europe was the only comment of any 
length from the O.C.M. on international questions. They were touched on in the fourth and 
last of the Cahiers in September 1943; but Col. Touny then decided that further clandestine 
publication was too dangerous and that the group’s aims were adequately formulated in 
broadcasts from London.” 


(...) If we are against the German order yet are not Communists, does that 
mean we are against any kind of new order? The ideological debate seems to be 
narrowed down, but in fact it is raised to a higher level. 

Most of those who oppose the German system want a new order, but on 
different principles. The French object to the principles which characterize the 
German order, and would like to see a French new order based on different 
principles. 

Attempts have been made to throw doubt on the possibility of a French new 
order by talking of the need to organize Europe and by suggesting that Europe 
could only be organized if all states had the same internal regime. 

The problem is not to construct a political Europe — which would only be half 
a Europe, without Britain and the USSR - or to create an autarkic super-state 
over against a group of states. The German organization of Europe is seen to be a 
device to provide privileged industrial markets in peacetime for a country which 
has over-industrialized itself for war purposes. If Europe were deprived of the 
resources of the USSR and the New World it would be reduced to penury. 
International exchanges must first be developed among neighbours, as that is 
most simple and most logical. It is wrong to buy no matter what, no matter 
where. An orderly economy must lay down priorities in international trade for 


1 Cf. A. Calmette, L’O.C.M. Histoire d’un mouvement de la Résistance de 1940 à 1946 
(Coll. ‘Esprit de la Résistance’, vol. 7), Paris, 1961, pp. 22 f., 25 f., 29 f. and passim. 

2 Cf. Calmette, op. cit., pp. 42 ff. 

3 No. 4 of the Cahiers (Sep. 1943) stated that there was only one solution for Catholics 
and for the resistance: ‘They want a just and therefore a lasting peace. This requires 
guarantees of respect for national feelings and an economic and social balance in the 
world. The way to achieve this is to federate neighbouring peoples /peuples affinitaires] 
(South America, Western Europe, the Danubian countries) and give countries a task to 
pursue in common’ (Calmette, p. 64). 

4 Cf. Calmette, op. cit., p. 24. The O.C.M. remained the only ‘right-wing’ group in the 
French resistance: it was opposed as ‘reactionary’ and ‘militaristic’ by the socialist 
Libération-Nord. It is noteworthy that Guy Mollet at that time belonged to the 
O.C.M. and not to any of the socialist resistance groups (Michel, Les Courants, 
p. 804). 
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certain products and certain countries. The economic organization of Europe 
must be possible without political unity, or else it is not possible at all. It must 
not exclude the development of trade with the rest of the world, which is not all 
that large nowadays. 

What do the French know concerning the new order they wish to see? 

They know that the Third Republic is dead, but they are still attached to 
republican forms. Liberalism is dead, but they still care for individual liberty; 
capitalism is dead, but in its place they want, not etatism but a more sophisticated 
organization of production. 

They know better than formerly the importance of French unity, the place of: 
the colonial empire in the nation’s make-up, the need for a moral sense, the part 
played by education, and the importance of Christian civilization. For the rest, it 
is not for the masses to decide what the new order will be like. It is the task of 
leaders to rescue public opinion from the mental disarray which so weakens it, 
the contrast between the precision of what it feels and the vagueness of its aspi- 
rations. 


82. Libérer et Fédérer: ‘Winning the war and winning the peace’ 
14 July 1942 


Libérer et Fédérer. Organe du mouvement révolutionnaire pour la libération et la recon- 
struction de la France, No. 1, (Toulouse), 14 July 1942. Repr. in Michel and Mirkine- 
Guetzévitch, Les idées, p. 142. German tr. in Lipgens, Fôderationspläne, pp. 195-7. 


D 


In 1942 a socialist-republican resistance group was formed in Toulouse with support from 
the large colony of Italian anti-Fascist and Spanish republican exiles; its influence was 
confined in the main to south-western France, where it was particularly active in concealing 
persons threatened with arrest.! For more than a year it had its headquarters in the bookshop 
founded by Silvio Trentin, a former professor of the philosophy of law and for many years an 
active member of Giustizia e Liberta. As the leading spirit of the group he emphasized the 
need for internal decentralization on federalist lines in opposition to the centralized nation 
state, and also the link between internal and supranational federalism.’ The first number of 


1 Charles F. Delzell, Mussolini’s Enemies. The Italian Anti-Fascist Resistance, Princeton, 
1961, p. 192; H. R. Kedward, Resistance in Vichy France, Oxford, 1978, pp. 155-9; 
H. W. Tobler, Silvio Trentin und die Widerstandsbewegung ‘Libérer et Federer’, 
Munich, 1967, pp. 65 ff. 

2 Silvio Trentin, b.» 1885, Professor of the Philosophy of Law at the Venice School of 
Economics, attempted at the last moment in 1924-5 to found a country-wide ‘Unione 
nazionale delle forze liberali e democratiche’: among his allies in this attempt were 
Giovanni Amendola, C. Sforza, Bononi, Ferrero, Salvatorelli, Calamandrei and Ros- 
selli. After Amendola was murdered by the Fascists in 1925 Trentin fled to France, 
where he worked for Giustizia e Libertä and published the devastating analysis Les 
transformations récentes du droit public italien (Paris, 1929). His two principal works, 
written in Toulouse after 1940 (references to which I owe to Dr K. Voigt) were Stato - 
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the ‘Organe du Mouvement’ with its significant title Libérer et Fédérer proclaimed as a 
principal war aim the federation of European nations both externally and internally — the 
first time this was stated by any active French resistance group. Edited by Trentin and the 
socialists Paul Descours and Gilbert Zakzas, the journal ran to 16 numbers by summer 
1944, with a maximum circulation of 5,000. Other important members of the group were 
Vincent Auriol, for many years a collaborator with Léon Blum and later President of the 
Fourth Republic, who had long been in favour of regionalism as against Paris-based cen- 
tralism, and Alexandre Marc, a student of Proudhon and theorist of ‘integral federalism’.* 
The ‘Programme d'action’ published in No. 1 of Libérer et Federer under the heading 
‘Winning the war and winning the peace’ was reprinted in several underground journals and 
also found its way to Italy and Switzerland.’ 


* 


To win the war means liberating Europe from the invader’s yoke and reducing 
the totalitarian countries to impotence. 

To win the peace means realizing the ideal of justice and liberty for which 
people are now fighting, and uniting the nations of Europe to create conditions 
for a lasting peace. 

That is why our rallying cry is: ‘Liberate and federate!’ Our aim is to liberate 
France and Europe from the Fascist and Nazi invasion and to federate the Euro- 
pean peoples to prevent the recurrence of wars.® 

Our policy is to liberate France from capitalist exploitation and to federate 
workers and peasants, technicians and intellectuals, businessmen and craftsmen, 
so that they can jointly manage production in the people’s interest. 

We wish to liberate the nation from the old, divisive, demagogic parties and to 
federate all French people in the great army of French reconstruction. 

We wish to free the people from the yoke of a centralized state, which is 
inevitably oriented towards totalitarianism and dictatorship, and to federate 


Nazione — Federalismo (published in Milan, 1945) and ‘Libérer et Fédérer’, published in 
S. Trentin, Scritti inediti. Testimonianze e studi, ed. Paola Gobetti, Parma, 1972, 
pp. 187-278. He returned to Italy in September 1943, shortly after the fall of Mussolini, 
and fought with the resistance in Venezia until his death on 12 March 1944. Cf. Delzell, 
Mussolini’s Enemies, pp. 18, 38, 50, 79 and 303. 

3 Tobler, op. cit., pp. 78 ff.; Bibl. Nat., Catalogue des Périodiques Clandestins, Paris, 
1954, p. 116. 

4 Cf. Michel, Les Courants, pp. 515 f.; information from A. Marc to the present editor, 
15. 3. 1964. 

5 It was reprinted in the second half of 1942 by Combat, Libération (Sud), Le Populaire 
and other resistance journals: cf. C. H. Pegg, ‘Die Résistance als Triger der euro- 
paischen Einigungsbestrebungen in Frankreich wahrend des zweiten Weltkriegs’, 
Europa-Archiv, vol. 7, 19/1952, p. 5206. As to Italy and Switzerland cf. Ignazio Silone, 
‘Missione Europea del Socialismo’, in Europa Federata (speeches delivered on 26. 10. 
1947), ed. E. Rossi, Milan, 1947, pp. 37 ff. 

6 Silvio Trentin drafted constitutions for France and Italy, each with a similar Article I. 
‘France is a founder member of the United States of Europe. She is herself a Republic 
composed of 25 autonomous regions, each of which in its turn constitutes a federal 
order’ (Scritti inediti, op. cit., p. 279). ‘Italy is a federal Republic and, as such, claims 
the dignity and title of a founder member of the Republic of Europe’ (ibid., p. 295). 
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individuals and professional or spiritual groups so as to coordinate their activity 
while respecting their autonomy as fully as possible. 

This is not a mere programme of reforms, it requires a true revolution. Not a 
kind of parlour revolution, but a genuine upheaval which will shake the French 
people out of its most rooted habits and thoughts, its preoccupations and insti- 
tutions. 

A revolution which, like that of 1789, will stir the people to its uttermost 
depths and bring forth new élites, a new mystique, a fresh vitality: which will 
again place France in the vanguard of civilization, freedom and justice.” 

We do not want this revolution to benefit a single class or section of the people 
to the detriment of other classes and sections. 

Ours will be the revolution of the whole French people - workers, peasants 
and the middle class, manual workers and intellectuals, believers and non-believ- 
ers. 

The new France that we wish to see is a free France where everyone can defend 
his own interests and fulfil his aspirations, short only of prejudicing the needs of 
others. 

The army of French liberation and reconstruction is mobilizing, and every 
Frenchman must respond to its call. (. . .) 

Let the cry ‘Liberate and federate’ be heard on every side! Let it ascend from 
factories and workshops, from mines and farms, from schools and offices. Let it 
grow ever louder till at last it reverberates throughout France and Europe! 


83. Claude Bourdet, Henri Frenay, André Hauriou: the Combat 
manifesto July-September 1942 


Combat, Organe du Mouvement de Libération francaise, No. 34 (Lyons), Sept. 1942; 
repr. in L’Europe de demain, p. 93; De la Résistance à la Révolution. Anthologie de la presse 
clandestine française, Les Cahiers du Rhône, vol. 60, Neuchatel, Nov. 1945, p. 238; 
Frenay, Combat, pp. 76-9; Michel and Mirkine-Guetzévitch, Les idées, pp. 144 f. 
(excerpted). Cf. Lipgens, Föderationspläne, p. 197. 


In the course of 1942, under Henri Frenay’s direction Combat became the leading organ- 
ization of the resistance in the Southern Zone, with a circulation of several tens of thousands. 
Other members of the editorial committee were Georges Bidault, Claude Bourdet, Maurice 
Chevance, Paul Coste-Floret, François de Menthon and Pierre-Henri Teitgen. Georges 


7 The basic idea of a federalist revolution under French leadership was elaborated in 
subsequent numbers of Libérer et Fédérer, e.g. No. 2 of 1 Sept. 1942: ‘A new world, 
free and united, is arising from the ruins of war. The French people must be its leader, 
just as in the Middle Ages long ago it was France that gave birth to the unitary state 
under whose protection the fruitful era of what are called national civilizations came 
into being. Today it is again for France to pave the way for the federalist European 
revolution which will usher in a new era of peace, justice and freedom.’ Cf. the 1944 
Manifesto, doc. 107 below. 
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Bidault was editor-in-chief from the beginning of 1942. A year later he took over the 
intelligence organization and was replaced as editor of Combat by Claude Bourdet. The 
latter was succeeded by Pascal Pia in June 1943 and by Albert Camus after the liberation. 
The paper was generally printed at Lyons, and by 1944 had a circulation of up to 300,000.! In 
July 1942, in order to formulate its aims more precisely, Frenay ‘in collaboration with 
Hauriou and Bourdet’ composed a manifesto entitled ‘Combat et Révolution’, which was 
first published in the September number.’ It began by declaring that the fight was not only 
against Nazism and the German occupation of French soil, but also for the creation of a 
better world, for which a revolution was necessary, and of a new Republic which would be 
‘strong, modern and well-balanced’. The last third of the manifesto, reproduced here, des- 
cribes socialism and European federation as the two most urgent aims? 


EN 


1 Bibl. Nat., Catalogue des Périodiques Clandestins, Paris, 1954; C. Bellanger, ‘La Presse 
clandestine de 1940 à 1944’ in Histoire générale de la presse francaise, tome IV, Paris, 
1975, pp. 110 f.; M. Granet and H. Michel, Combat, Paris, 1957, esp. on the simulta- 
neous development of the social, administrative and paramilitary services of Com- 
bat. 

2 Cf. H. Frenay, Combat, Paris, 1945, p. 76. In La Nuit Finira (Paris, 1973, p. 576) 
Frenay states that the text which he reproduces there was drawn up in July 1942. 
Hauriou was at that time head of the Toulouse region and from the autumn of 1943 
represented Combat in the Provisional National Assembly at Algiers: cf. chapter by 
Pierre Guillen in Doc. Eur. Integr., vol. II. On Bourdet, who from June 1943 repre- 
sented Combat on the Conseil National de la Résistance, cf. doc. 105 below and his 
memoirs: Claude Bourdet, L’Aventure incertaine, Paris, 1975. The personalities of all 
three are described in the reminiscences of their colleague René Cerf-Ferrière, Chemin 
clandestin, Paris, 1968, pp. 116 ff., 155 f. and 174. Sympathetic biographical sketches of 
other members of Combat in Henri Frenay, Volontaires de la nuit, Paris, 1975. 

3 The aim of a revolutionary movement to be formed from the resistance groups of all 
countries was similarly set forth in Combat, No. 36, Nov. 1942 (repr. in De la Rési- 
stance à la révolution, op. cit., pp. 200 f.) and No. 38, Jan. 1943 (repr. in Michel and 
Mirkine-Guetzévitch, Les idées, p. 259). 

Frenay is referred to in a report of 27 May 1943 by Kaltenbrunner, head of the 
Sicherheitsdienst in Berlin, on ‘The “Armée secrète” in France’ (copy in the possession 
of the Comité d’histoire de la deuxième guerre mondiale). The report is stamped 
‘Shown to the Führer 4. 6. 43’ and bears Hitler’s initials. It describes Frenay as the 
founder and organizer of Combat and gives quite a good summary of his political views, 
viz. that, while the principal Nazis should be severely punished, ‘it would be unwise to 
force the German people, as in 1918, to bear the whole burden of defeat for many years. 
This would only sow the seeds of future conflict and might force the German people to 
revolt. The partition of Germany should not be undertaken, and a unified Germany 
should be integrated into a united Europe. The economic unity of the world implies its 
political unity. The abolition of political frontiers and the disappearance of such econ- 
omic systems as make it impossible for some people to live decently will suffice to 
remove the deepest causes of war. At this point Europe will have to protect itself only 
against the recrudescence of nationalism, particularly in Germany. Through the social- 
ization of heavy industry and the creation of international armies the use of force will be 
rendered practically impossible.’ In La Nuit finira, p. 324, Frenay remarks: “This was 
not such a bad assessment by the Gestapo.’ At p. 579, op. cit., Frenay gives a facsimile 
of the first page of (Ribbentrop’s) copy No. 3 of the report. Cf. The Night Will End, 
op. cit., pp. 265-7. 
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(. . .) The revolution that we bear within ourselves will be socialist because the 
moment has come to stop talking and take action to wrest from a powerful 
oligarchy the control and benefit of the economy, and to restore important 
sectors of the economy to the nation or, if appropriate, to communities of pro- 
ducers and consumers. 

Contrary to Vichy’s policy, which has consolidated large-scale capitalism by 
the Comités d’Organisation, we want to see workers sharing in the life and 
profits of enterprises. We shall improve their conditions of life by pooling the 
benefits of technical progress. 

The revolution that we bear within ourselves is more than a material revolution 
— it is a revolution of the mind, of youth and of the people. 

The bourgeois Republic was built on narrow selfishness and on fears that were 
ill-concealed by the rhetoric of goodwill. 

The men of the Resistance, hardened by daily trials, will introduce into France 
a spirit of generosity, greatness and daring. 

The path of learning will be genuinely open to all, as part of their education, 
and will train character as well as the mind. Thus it will bring forth from the heart 
of the nation a genuine élite which can be constantly renewed. If an élite cannot 
renew itself, it dies. 

We wish to bring about a harmonious synthesis between victorious individual- 
ism and a generous awareness of the community. 

The revolution that we bear within us is the dawn of a new civilization. That is 
what the worldwide civil war is about. 

History teaches us that frontiers are constantly widening. 

The United States of Europe - a stage on the road to world union — will soon 
be a living reality for which we are fighting. 

Instead of a Europe which is not united but enslaved under the yoke of a 
power-intoxicated Germany, we and the other peoples will create a united 
Europe on the basis of liberty, equality, fraternity and the rule of law. 

Frenchmen of town and country, we call on you to fight for the liberation of 
our territory from dictatorship and for economic and spiritual freedom. Join the 
ranks of Combat, which is fighting for France from Dunkirk to Bayonne, from 
Brest to Nice and in the overseas empire. 

With General de Gaulle and the Fighting French forces alongside the United 
Nations we shall win the war and overthrow Fascism. After that we shall remake 
France. 


84. Libération: ‘To all French people’ 10 January 1943 


Libération, Edition Zone Sud, No. 21, 10. 1. 43; Libération, Edition Zone Nord, 9. 2. 
43: repr. in Michel and Mirkine-Guetzévitch, Les idées, pp. 198 f. 


Libération, founded by Emmanuel d’Astier de la Vigerie, was next in importance to 
Combat as a resistance group covering all regions of the Southern Zone. It began as a 
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distribution agency for Libération (Sud), which appeared about every fortnight from July 
1941: it attained a circulation of between 15,000 and 30,000 in 1941-2 and between 100,000 
and 140,000 in 1943. It was edited, under d’Astier, by Pascal Copeau until August 1942, and 
for the rest of the war by Roger Massip.! The group did not run other ‘services’ similar to 
those of Combat. It was from the outset socialist-republican in outlook: its members were 
mostly former adherents of the SFIO, and it maintained close contact with the trade unions.’ 
Its journal was closely associated with Libération (Nord),° founded in the Occupied Zone by 
the former trade union leader Christian Pineau and distributed in hectographed form from 
November 1940 onwards. On 10 January 1943 Libération (Sud) published a manifesto, 
reproduced 5 weeks later in Libération (Nord), half of which consisted of socialist objectives 
while the remainder was concerned with the ‘federation of nations’. The similarities with the 
Combat manifesto are evident. In the same month of January 1943, after months of nego- 
tiation aided by de Gaulle’s deputy Jean Moulin, Combat and Libération (Sud) merged with 
Franc-Tireur, the smallest of the resistance groups covering the whole Southern Zone, to 
form the Mouvements Unis de Résistance (MUR) under the joint leadership of Frenay, 
d’Astier and Jean-Pierre Lévy. The three clandestine journals, however, continued to 
appear separately. 


+ 


We shall carry on the armed struggle: 

For liberation from the enemy at home and abroad 

For liberation from wars and national imperialism 

For liberation from the power of money and economic imperialism 

For liberation from dictatorships, be they political, social of confessional. 

When victory comes we shall continue to stand by General de Gaulle and his 
provisional government until the French people chooses its own destiny. 

We have been in the fight from the beginning, and we shall claim the honour of 
being the conscience of a France resuming its worldwide mission. We swear that 
throughout the difficult road from victory to peace we shall never allow the 
sacred image of our Republic, truly liberated, to be lost to sight. 


m 


Bibl. Nat., Catalogue des Periodiques Clandestins, p. 114; Michel and Mirkine-Guet- 
zévitch, Les idees, p. 85. 

2 Cf. E. d’Astier de la Vigerie, Sept fois sept jours, Paris, 1947: tr. Seven Times Seven 
Days, London, 1958. Especially instructive is A. Vistel, La nuit sans ombre, Paris, 
1970, pp. 70-97: useful summaries in J. F. Sweets, The Politics of Resistance in France, 
De Kalb, Ili., 1976, pp. 39-43, and H. R. Kedward, Resistance in Vichy France, 
Oxford, 1978, pp. 138-41. 

This weekly paper, edited by Jean Texcier, appeared from May 1942 in 350-1000 
hectographed copies: from September 1943 it was printed and reached a circulation of 
between 15,000 and 50,000. Cf. Bibl. Nat., Catalogue des Périodiques Clandestins, 
p- 113; Michel and Mirkine-Guetzévitch, Les Idées, p. 81; C. Pineau, La simple vérité, 
Paris, 1961; M. Granet, Un journal socialiste clandestin pendant l’occupation; Libéra- 
tion-Nord, two brochures, Arras (Impr. S.E.P.), 1966 (suppléments de La Revue 
Socialiste, Nos. 192 and 193, 1966). 

4 Cf. H. Michel, Jean Moulin l’unificateur, Paris, 1964: useful summary in Sweets, op. 
cit., pp. 48-63. On Franc-Tireur (of left-wing socialist complexion) cf. D. Veillon, Le 
Franc-Tireur, Paris, 1977, and doc. 103 below. For Libération cf. also docs. 91 and 
92. 
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We shall drown the international fascist conspiracy in blood. 

We shall destroy the spirit of aggression and punish once and for all the 
adventurers of imperialism, be they states or individuals. 

We shall find a way to guarantee by force the victory of peace-loving 
nations. 

But the lazy solutions of the past will be opposed everywhere by men imbued 
with the spirit of liberation and determined as Frenchmen to build a peace 
worthy of free peoples, founded on: 

The limitation of national sovereignty 

The federation of nations 

Access for all men to the wealth of the whole earth 

The abolition of war 

The destruction of the money power 

Respect for human personality, and 

Peace for all free men. 


85. Comité d’Action Socialiste: ‘Our programme’ January 1943 


Le Populaire. Organe du Comité d’Action Socialiste, No. 16/17 (Edition Zone Nord), 
16 Jan.-1 Feb. 1943. Repr. in Verdier, La vie clandestine du Parti Socialiste, Paris, 1944, 
pp. 48 f. and 56 f. German tr. in Lipgens, Föderationspläne, p. 199. 


D 


The old Socialist Party (SFIO) collapsed on 10 July 1940 when 90 of its deputies voted for 
the measure conferring special powers on Marshal Pétain, and only 35 against. However, at 
the beginning of 1941 an illegal ‘Comité d’Action Socialiste’ (CAS) was founded in the 
Northern Zone by former deputies and new recruits to Blum’s way of thinking, such as 
Charles Dumas, Jean Texcier, Henri Ribiére, Robert Verdier and Gérard Jacquet. In June 
1941 a parallel CAS was formed in the Southern Zone by Daniel Mayer, Félix Gouin, 
Augustin Laurent, Eugen Thomas and Gaston Defferre. On the advice of Léon Blum, then 
in prison, they did not try to set up resistance groups of their own (socialist militants were 
encouraged to join existing groups such as Libération, Combat etc.), but concentrated on 
acting as the new leading group of the banned SFIO.! In the Southern Zone the CAS 
published Le Populaire (Zone Sud) from May 1942: in the North from December 1941 it 
produced a hectographed bulletin Socialisme et Liberté, which was printed from January 
1943 onwards under the title Le Populaire (Zone Nord).? The Northern CAS began by 
submitting for consideration a draft programme with an introduction by Amédée Dunois, 
from which we reproduce at (A) the passage on post-war planning. The draft itself contained 
sections on home policy, economics and finance, and a section IV on foreign policy which is 


1 D. Mayer, Les Socialistes dans la Résistance, Paris, 1968, pp. 7 ff., esp. p. 70: “The 
Socialists are in fact to be found everywhere’; W. Loth, Sozialismus und Internatio- 
nalismus, Stuttgart, 1977, pp. 23 ff.; summary by W. Loth, ‘Les projets de politique 
extérieure de la Résistance socialiste en France’ in Revue d'histoire moderne et contem- 
poraine 24 (1977), pp. 544-69. 

2 Bibl. Nat., Catalogue des Périodiques Clandestins, pp. 151 f. and 175; Bellanger, La 
Presse clandestine, op. cit., p. 116. 
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reproduced in full at (B). Clearly inspired by Léon Blum’s views (doc. 78 above) it favoured 
a supranational organization with wide powers, covering a geographical area which was not 
as yet defined. 


(A) Extract from Introduction? 

(. . .) But we are not waging war properly if we refuse to consider what the war 
is leading to, and try to foresee what will happen when the war is over. Even 
when the fighting is at its height we must give thought to the peace and what will 
be its political and social content. 

We do in fact think of these things, and we are not alone in doing so. On every 
side the parties and groups that the so-called ‘New Order’ thought it had broken 
up, and had no idea how to replace, are springing up again. In the course of their 
underground activity, these groups sometimes meet and confer. From these 
informal talks common purposes gradually emerge, and above all the supreme 
purpose of helping France to be free. In this sense all these parties and groups are 
Gaullist. But Gaullism is not a doctrine for any of them; it is a point of departure 
only. To be Gaullist is not enough in itself, it is only a temporary position. Here 
and now, the Gaullists are faced with a political question. (. . .) 


(B) External measures* 

We solemnly affirm our desire to establish world peace by means of a strong 
international organization. Taking account of the fact that the League of Nations 
failed owing to the insufficiency of its powers and the support given to it, the new 
organization should take the form of a superstate to which nations will surrender 
part of their sovereignty. In order to meet the most urgent economic needs it will 
lose no time in seeing to the distribution of raw materials, matters of emigration, 
transport, labour conditions, hygiene, public works, tariff legislation and laws 
affecting labour, currency and foreign exchange. It must also substitute its own 
agencies for the great de facto international monopolies of information. A poli- 
tical confederation of this kind must have its own government independent of the 
affiliated governments: it must have a budget, ressources from taxation, and the 
power to borrow money. (.. .) 


86. Léon Blum: warning from prison 5 February 1943 


Letter to Georges Buisson from Bourassol prison 5 Feb. 1943, in L'Œuvre de Léon 
Blum, V, Paris, 1955, pp. 387-91: the present extract is from pp. 390 f. German tr. in 
Lipgens, Föderationspläne, pp. 200-1. 


3 Signed ‘Nicolas Moreau’, the pseudonym of Amédée Dunois, editor of Le Populaire 
(Zone Nord): cf. Bibl. Nat., Catalogue des Périodiques Clandestins, p. 152. 

4 Similar ideas had already been put forward, less explicitly on the whole but partly in the 
same language, in a protest by the CAS against the German occupation of the Southern 
Zone: Le Populaire (Zone Sud), No.7, Nov. 1942, repr. in Verdier, op. cit., 
pp. 42 f. 
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Blum’s idea of the future peace to be secured by a supranational organization and his 
anxiety lest emotional reactions might endanger it (cf. doc. 78 above) were once again set 
forth with much discernment in a letter he wrote from Bourassol prison on 5 February 1943 
to Georges Buisson, who was being sent as an emissary to London by the Comité d’Action 
Socialiste.! The letter was intended to be shown to Blum’s friends in London: Félix Gouin, 
Georges Boris, Louis Lévy, A. Greenwood, H. Dalton, P. Noel-Baker and others. The first 
half (pp. 387-9) described the progress made in forming the underground socialist party; the 


second half ran:? 
+ 


My chief personal anxieties at present relate to the following point: 

Must we not react at once against the twofold tendency of which I fear the 
strength, although I cannot gauge it exactly: 

On the part of public opinion, aroused and sustained by the accumulation of 
German atrocities, a demand for forcible sanctions or punitive cruelty against the 
German people, regarded as guilty and incorrigible: mass reprisals, dismember- 
ment of Germany etc. . 

On the part of governments, a tendency springing from the same source, not 
inclining however towards mass vengeance but towards measures of mistrustful 
surveillance. An international organization is accepted in principle, but it is not 
to operate on a free or equal basis until after a certain stage, a more or less lengthy 
period of control during which the victorious nations would operate a system of 
armed tutelage. Among these would be victorious France, and that is the first 
result that French military circles expect from victory. 


1 D. Mayer, Les socialistes dans la Résistance, Paris, 1968, pp. 80 f.; W. Loth, Sozialismus 
und Internationalismus, Stuttgart, 1977, p. 37. 

2 The ideas in this letter were followed up shortly afterwards in a note ‘Pour Daniel, s’il 
part’, written at Bourassol on 15 March 1943 (Blum, L’CEuvre, V, pp. 395 ff.). Daniel 
Mayer, secretary-general of the Comité d’Action Socialiste in the Southern Zone, was 
preparing to visit London, where he stayed from 14 April to 19 May 1943. Blum wrote: 
“What are the ideas of our Labour friends and those in other parties as regards peace and 
international organization? I emphasized this point in my note for Georges B., and I do 
so again in the letter to de G. which Daniel is to deliver. Are we socialists agreed on the 
main lines? Are people determined to reject the bogus kind of international organiza- 
tion which would leave the victors guarding Europe by force of arms for an indefinite 
period? Have they formed a clear idea of the future League of Nations, its sovereignty, 
the means of action which it will need in the economic and the political sphere? It is not 
only a matter of establishing political security by the sovereignty of the League of 
Nations, by its coercive power and the disarmament of states (...) An international 
organization must provide orderly arrangements in the matter of foreign exchange, the 
rationalization of industry, employment, workers’ conditions etc. Is this clearly under- 
stood? (...) In every country the economy will have to be restored or refashioned in 
such a way as to be integrated in the international economy.’ The letter to de Gaulle 
which Blum entrusted to D. Mayer was dated from Bourassol on 15 March 1943 and is 
the latest extant political text of Blum’s dating from before his transfer to the Buchen- 
wald concentration camp at the end of that month. It stated in less precise terms: ‘The 
central problem which will confront us all after victory will be that of integrating a true 
French community into a true international one. Failing this we must sooner or later 
abandon ail hope of order and lasting security, justice and peace’ (op. cit., p. 402). 
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I need not develop this at length. Whether a peace on this basis sprang from the 
sentimental and emotional idea of vengeance or the political idea of tutelage, in 
any case it would not be true peace. All history goes to prove this, and the 
experience of the last war and the last peace proves it more thoroughly than any 
other. By all means let there be ruthless punishment of the guilty and of traitors, 
and pitiless destruction of all the organic machinery of dictatorship. But there 
must be trust in peoples, equality and justice among them, and a resolve to 
establish peace on a basis of equality and justice - not on power relationships that 
time will inevitably destroy, leading from this war to a war of revenge, from 
victory to defeat. 

I have no idea what the General thinks of these matters, nor do I know the 
inner thoughts of the British prime minister. But is it not time to formulate and 
advertise our own ideas, and if possible to make them more precise? It is not time 
to recall that the League of 1919 was a failure because it began with a phase of 
‘armed tutelage’ and because, from one ‘concession’ to another, its founders had 
to give up the idea of making it what it must be if it is to be worth anything, 
namely a superstate whose sovereignty surpasses and dominates that of indivi- 
dual nations. If the international community does not take this form from the 
outset and is not invested with this power, there will be no lasting peace. I will 
not even touch lightly on all the implications of this basic idea in the legal, 
economic and military spheres. But I repeat that the new order to which the 
world aspires is an ordered peace, and there can be no ordered peace, or any 
peace at all, without an international organization which is sovereign and equip- 
ped to assert its sovereignty. Even in national terms, when people talk of a new 
kind of state, are they not more or less definitely aspiring to a renovation of this 
kind: a presentiment or prefiguration of a state whose political, social, economic 
and intellectual organization would be designed to adapt itself to an international 
Community? That, in any case, is the point of view from which the pattern of the 
future French state should be conceived and designed (. . .) 


87. Maurice Lecroix: ‘Europe’ 17 February 1943 


Résistance. Le nouveau journal de Paris, No. 8, 17 Feb. 1943: partial tr. (not used here) 
in Free World, New York, vol. 6, No. 1, July 1943, p.78. The text below is una- 
bridged. 


# 


Résistance, subtitled ‘Le nouveau journal de Paris’, first appeared in October 1942. 
Thanks to an expert staff, the remarkably high quality of its printing, and an efficient 
distribution system throughout the Northern Zone, it soon became one of the principal 
organs of the illegal press. Publishing about once in 3 weeks, its circulation grew from 20,000 
in 1942 to 80,000 by the end of 1943, and subsequently to 100,000. Later, as in many similar 


1 Bellanger, La presse clandestine, op. cit., p. 119; Bibl. Nat., Catalogue des Périodiques 
clandestins, pp. 163 f. 
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cases, it was linked with a paramilitary organization.” Marcel Renet, a former member of 
Jeune République, edited the paper until he was deported in September 1943. The article 
below, signed with the pseudonym ‘Jean Decourt’, is by Renet’s deputy, Maurice Lacroix, a 
Greek master at the Lycée Henri IV in Paris, who took over the editorship in September 
1943 together with Daniel Apert and Charles Serre? The article shows how hard the advo- 
cates of a federal postwar European order had to fight against Vichy propaganda.* 


> 


Nazi propaganda talks incessantly of Europe: we hear of "European years', a 
‘European revolution” and so on and so forth. (. . .) This is all eyewash. Of course 
Germany wants European unity, but not so that the continent may live freely as a 
great political entity: her only purpose is to subjugate non-Germanic peoples to 
herself. Profitable industries are for the benefit of the master race, and the rest of 
us have the signal honour of working like docile vassals for our all-powerful 
overlords. 

Is that Europe? Yes, if you like. But a Europe of that kind is a tomb or a 
prison, not a homeland. 

Yet the idea of a united Europe is not a false idea. Even before this war it 
appealed to many able thinkers who saw all the harm done by stupid, narrow- 
minded nationalism. 

It would be a tragedy if the Nazis’ odious exploitation of a sound idea, and the 
caricature of it in Goebbels’s propaganda, were to blind us to the necessity of a 
broad federation of European peoples. 

Such a federation is necessary for political, moral and economic reasons. Yes- 
terday’s Europe was stifled by its division into small states with out-of-date 
customs barriers. That was one cause of the war. Not that we should forget the 
direct responsibility of Hitler and his henchmen, whose imperialist megalomania 
unleashed the catastrophe. Once again, Europe was turned into a slaughterhouse 
by the dictatorship of a single man and the submissiveness of a people which had 
lost the love of liberty. But may it not be that if there had been a European 
federation and a better international climate, Hitler would never have come to 
power? 

The men of 1919 drew a political map of European nations, without asking 
themselves how those nations would live. This tragic error must not be repeated. 
The Atlantic Charter and the many statements by President Roosevelt give us 
ground for optimism in this respect. Man has a duty to his own land, but it is also 
his duty to organize close cooperation among European nations. 

But, contrary to the lies of German propaganda, this will only be possible 
when the Nazi regime has been overthrown. The different countries of Europe 
each have their own character, temperament and aspirations. They were econ- 
omically stifled in a divided Europe like that of 1919, and they would be morally 


2 See F. Bruneau (pseudonym of Y. Gouineau), Essai d’historique du mouvement né 
autour du journal clandestin Résistance, Paris, 1951, passim. 

3 Bruneau, op. cit., p. 18; Bibl. Nat., Catalogue . . ., op. cit., p. 163. The text was kindly 
communicated to me both by Dr Adolf Kimmel and by Dr K. Voigt. 

4 For a further text from the Résistance group see doc. 96 below. 
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suffocated in the barracks into which Corporal Hitler wants them to march in 
step. 

As could easily have been foreseen, the sole result of Hitler’s policy has been to 
exacerbate nationalism. This is the healthy reaction of organisms that seek to 
breathe freely. Tomorrow, it will be important to see that this reaction is kept 
within reasonable bounds. It can only be so if the legitimate aspirations of every 
people are satisfied, that is if the federation does not encroach on the wide 
autonomy of which different nations stand in need. 

Unity in diversity, cooperation without slavery — this is the only possible 
future for Europe, if she is not to be shaken to pieces by revolt against oppressive 
tyranny and disorder born of international anarchy. 

To maintain states within frontiers that correspond to the citizens’ aspirations, 
while at the same time seeing to it that those frontiers do not hamper the circu- 
lation of goods, ideas and people — such is the programme of the true European 
revolution, which will be achieved tomorrow in the name of freedom. 

Only in the name of freedom will people abandon to the authority of a super- 
state the powers necessary to coordinate the economy of different nations, to 
prevent the spirit of war and domination raising its head again, and to make 
certain of a truly human life for every man, wherever his native soil, whatever his 
race and religion. 

For this we shall need a new spirit, freed from the prejudices of the past. No 
less than a revolution is required, a revolution of minds and of the economy. 

But this revolution will not be brought about by Nazism: the unity of a 
Europe that wants to live is being created in opposition to Nazism, in ever- 
greater sufferings and revolt. The revolution will not deny Germany her rightful 
share in the world economy, but it will not sacrifice that economy to the ambi- 
tions of a greedy pan-Germanism. It will not be organized around a totalitarian 
state, but will reconcile the state’s direction of the economy with the respect due 
to human rights. 

It will not be a Nazi revolution, but a democratic one. The revived French 
Republic, remaining faithful to France’s eternal destiny, will be a better builder 
of the new order than Hitler’s Nazism. 


88. Paul Bastid: ‘France and the idea of Europe’ April 1943 


Les Cahiers Politiques, No. 1 (Lyons), April 1943, pp. 22-4; repr. in Michel and Mir- 
kine-Guetzévitch, Les idées, pp. 391-4: excerpt in Halin, L’Europe unie, pp. 28-9: German 
tr. in Lipgens, Föderationspläne, pp. 202 f. 


+ 


At the suggestion of François de Menthon and with the help of Jean Moulin, a Comité des 
Experts was formed in the Southern Zone to work out plans for a new order in France after 
the liberation. Known as the Comité Général d'Études from February 1943, it was con- 
firmed in its functions by the Conseil National de la Résistance at its first meeting in May of 
that year. Its members were the former Radical Socialist minister Paul Bastid, the socialist 
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Robert Lacoste, the Christian Democrat and professor of law Francois de Menthon, and the 
barrister Alexandre Parodi, with Pierre-Henri Teitgen and René Courtin as rapporteurs for 
political and economic questions respectively.! From April 1943 Teitgen edited the Cahiers 
politiques for the purpose of ‘preparing for the resurrection of our country by attempting to 
define the general direction that the resistance movement would like to impart to our future 
political, economic and social regime, and to formulate measures that should be taken by 
that regime. By this means we hope to rally the major forces of political renewal in support of 
an overall doctrine and an immediate programme.” In this sense the journal, of which 
altogether six numbers were published (April 1943—April 1944), was open to all members of 
the resistance? The present article by Paul Bastid appeared in No. 1.4 Under the impression 
of Vichy propaganda it was sceptical in tone and concerned to dissociate itself from the 
collaborationist version of ‘Europe’, against which it emphasized the need to ensure peace on 
a worldwide basis. Within a short time, however, the Committee received contributions 
arguing positively for a future European federation.’ 


The liberation of French soil is at hand. Fighting France and the United 
Nations are on the march. At a date which cannot yet be foreseen but which may 
come upon us suddenly, there will be a change in the moral and material condi- 
tions of our lives. For years past our minds have been poisoned by one-sided 
propaganda against which we had no antidote. Without our realizing it, false 
ideas have taken root among us. In this article I would like to slay one of these 
monsters. 

It is an idea that presents itself in a seductive form, with what appear to be 
highly respectable guarantees. I refer to the idea of ‘Europe’. 

Europe, the nurse of civilization, the wider homeland of all Frenchmen, this 
privileged corner of the earth which the superior races of mankind must unite to 
organize and defend — all these slogans have an alluring sound. They make us 
think of the United States of Europe that aroused Victor Hugo’s prophetic elo- 
quence, or the European federation preached by the kindly, quizzical Aristide 
Briand. Some would extend the bounds of our tiny continent across the Medi- 
terranean and turn it into Eurafrica, a concept which Joseph Caillaux used to 
honour with his august patronage. 


1 At the end of 1943 the Comité moved to Paris and was joined by Jacques Charpentier, 
Michel Debré and Pierre Lefaucheux, while the two rapporteurs also became full mem- 
bers. Cf. Diane de Bellescize, Le Comité Général d’Etudes de la Résistance, Paris, 1974, 
passim, and the chapter with this title in R. Hostache, Le Conseil National de la Résis- 
tance, Paris, 1958, pp. 220-35. For the Conseil National de la Résistance cf. introduc- 
tion to doc. 91 below. 

2 Les Cahiers politiques, No. 1, April 1943, p. 1. lowe thanks to Dr K. Voigt for drawing 
my attention to this article and to the monograph by D. de Bellescize, which he 
reviewed in RHDGM No. 99, July 1975. 

3 R. Hostache, op. cit., p. 224. 

4 The author was recently identified by D. de Bellescize (op. cit., Annex, p. 84) on the 
basis of information from Mme Paul Bastid and M. Michel Debré. 

5 Cf. docs. 90 and 102 below. 
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Very French ideas, you will say? Yes, certainly, as far as the past is concerned. 
In the mid-19th century Victor Hugo saw the United States of Europe as a 
magnificent emanation of the liberal and humane spirit of the Revolution of 1789. 
Between the world wars, Aristide Briand sought to bring together the bruised, 
scattered components of Europe so as to avert the danger to world peace that 
arose from the indifference of the US, and to protect us against a new invasion 
from the East. Eurafrica was a further refinement of the idea, an additional 
safeguarding of our interests, as the extent of our colonial possessions enlarged 
our importance there. 

These ideas have had their day, and, although they brought no practical result, 
I would neither dispute their merit nor deny the generosity, farsightedness or 
ability of their erstwhile champions. 

But who is it today that talks to us of Europe and European organization? It is 
Vichy and Hitler, who are in fact one and the same thing. Europe is represented 
to us as a sort of blessed abode isolated in the centre of the planet. We are to keep 
it free from all external contamination because of the spiritual values it contains. 
We are called on to fence it in because it is uniquely threatened. It is not hard to 
see through all this talk: in the eyes of Hitler-Vichy the Satanic enemies of 
Europe are the Americans, especially the US, and moreover it is dinned into us 
that the continent has two malignant growths in its own breast, perfidious Albion 
and the Russian bogy. Hitler and Vichy want to excise these so that Europe will 
finally be reduced to Germany plus a few vassal states, among whom we are given 
to understand that France will graciously be allowed a place. 

There is no doubt that the Europe whose glorious future we are told so much 
about is at present part of the pan-German war machine. That in itself makes one 
suspicious of it. 

But, we shall be told, this is only a caricature of the true Europe. Must we 
reject a beneficial idea because some use it for the wrong purposes? Does not the 
idea of Europe as a political entity reflect a genuine solidarity among countries 
which have economic interests in common and whose cultures are unquestiona- 
bly related? Is there not a middle way to be found here? 

This, to my mind, is simply the eternal argument of those who would rather 
not make a choice. 

Unfortunately, to refrain from choosing means opting for Germany and fol- 
lowing the course she would have us take. 

What was the essential cause of European disarray after the treaty of Ver- 
sailles? — surely that the US kept herself more and more aloof. Tomorrow our 
security, so painfully regained, would be threatened in exactly the same way if we 
shut ourselves up in the old world and conceived of Europe as an independent, 
autonomous community. We are not strong enough on our own to curb the 
appetite for domination that awakens periodically in the German people. To 
keep them at bay we need the actual presence of America, but for which we 
would have lost the last war and would have been reduced to absolute slavery in 
this one. Our only guarantee that the new peace will not be torn up like the old 
one is that the US should continue to take an effective interest in European 
affairs. The enemies of Bolshevism should find this to their advantage as much as 
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the anti-Nazis, although the threat of Slav imperialism is very much less present 
than the German variety. (...) 

At the present time, no doubt Europe should ideally have an organization of 
its own, balancing the Americas and capable of being integrated into a worldwide 
League of Nations. But conditions in Europe are profoundly different from 
those of the American continent. The latter consists of states with a common 
political ideology, with no overseas possessions and with parallel economic inter- 
ests: they have the same need of foreign markets for their surplus production. 
None of these things, not even the last, is true of the European countries. It 
would be fanciful therefore to envisage a European bloc similar to the American 
one. Moreover the pan-American union is largely explained by the existence of a 
dominant power, the USA. Who could play that part in Europe? Certainly not 
France: for a time it might be Britain and Russia, but very soon it would be 
Germany. 

Does this mean that there are no purely European problems and that, in the 
nature of things, European peace must be merged in world peace? Not at all. 
Europe is still the nerve-centre of the globe, and the world situation depends on 
security in Europe. There is the immediate problem of disarming the Axis powers 
and supervising that disarmament. For the future there is the problem of pre- 
venting wars from breaking out in a profoundly divided continent, where the 
clash of races and nationalities and economic rivalry are more acute than else- 
where. 

But all this presupposes an international police force. Can Europe provide one 
from her own resources? If it consists only of the victorious European states we 
shall have the same situation as after Versailles, with a strong minority kept in 
check by a precarious majority, and the same troubles will soon make themselves 
felt. If the conquered are invited to take part, it is clear that the system will lose all 
its efficacy. Can one imagine Germany and Italy forming a more or less equal 
counterweight, in that police force, to Britain and the USSR, and could a force so 
constituted prevent the revival of imperialist totalitarianism? The only way to 
prevent such a revival is by bringing into play the worldwide coalition of peace- 
loving powers. 

It is a mistake to consider European quarrels as parochial ones that the rest of 
the world may ignore if it chooses, for that is the surest way of embittering them 
till they lead to acute conflict. Experience has shown that victories in Europe are 
always short-lived. Thus it is essential that, if a European organization does turn 
out to be possible despite present antagonisms, it should be linked with the 
organization of the world community. Peace remains indivisible, and so does the 
triumph of justice and right. This is a political as well as a moral reality, a hard 
empirical fact as well as a requirement of conscience. Any form of separatism or 
continental particularism which does not take account of this truth is full of risk 
and condemned to failure. 

It would be strange if, just as the American nations are rising above a narrow 
conception of the interests of their hemisphere to an awareness of world politics, 
Europe were to withdraw into itself and seek the imagined benefits of a kind of 
rustic self-sufficiency. It would be still more paradoxical if France, the home of 
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universalist ideas, should abandon them all of a sudden at the very time when her 
independence as a nation can only be preserved by putting them into practice. 


89. Executive Committee of the SFIO: Manifesto of the Socialist 
Party June 1943 


Le Populaire (Edition Zone Sud), No. 13, June 1943, with headline: ‘Le Parti Socialiste 
propose un programme commun à la Résistance française’; Le Populaire (Edition Zone 
Nord), No. 22, 1 July 1943, with headline ‘Manifeste du Parti Socialiste”. Repr. in R. 
Verdier, La vie clandestine du Parti Socialiste, Paris, 1944, pp. 57-66; L’Europe de demain, 
pp. 91f.; De la Résistance à la révolution, op. cit., pp. 239-41. Michel and Mirkine- 
Guetzévitch, Les idées, pp. 389-91; D. Mayer, Les Socialistes dans la Résistance, 
pp. 218-23. German tr. in Lipgens, Föderationspläne, pp. 205-7. 


On 17-18 June 1943 the members of the Comité d’Action Socialiste of the Southern Zone 
and its counterpart in the Northern Zone! met in a Paris flat and formally reconstituted the 
SFIO under a joint Comité Exécutif with Daniel Mayer as secretary-general. Members of 
the Committee were Charles Dumas, Amédée Dunois, Raoul Evrand and Henri Ribière in 
the North, and Suzanne Buisson, Augustin Laurent and Edouard Froment in the Southern 
Zone.’ After lively discussion the Committee adopted a programme for which it was 
intended to obtain the approval of the whole resistance movement. This had been prepared 
by Daniel Mayer during his stay in London in April-May 1943, in collaboration with 
soctalist friends in exile belonging to the ‘Jean Jaurés’ group: the portion on international 
affairs was drafted by Louis Lévy and Georges Gombault, making use of the relevant 
statements by Léon Blum. The section reproduced here followed Blum’s universalist lead 
but also introduced the idea of ‘the federations which will comprise the United States of the 
World’.* The partial aim of a European federation was not clearly elaborated until the 
definitive version of the programme was produced at the end of 1943) 


E 


1 Cf. introduction to doc. 85 above. 

Cf. D. Mayer, Les Socialistes dans la Résistance, Paris, 1968, pp. 107-10. 

Cf. D. Mayer, op. cit., pp. 94-102 and 107. For the ‘Jean Jaurés’ group cf. Doc. Eur. 

Integr., vol. II, chapter by Pierre Guillen. 

4 In the August number of Le Populaire (Edition Zone Sud) the text was followed up by 
No. 2 of a series of explanatory comments: ‘La communauté internationale’ (Le Popu- 
laire, No. 15, Aug. 1943) is a summary, almost verbatim in parts, of passages from A 
Péchelle humaine, doc. 78 above. 

5 Cf. doc. 100 below, and for interpretation cf. W. Loth, Sozialismus und Internatio- 
nalismus, Stuttgart, 1977, p. 34. It should be mentioned that the small group of the 
Trotskyist Fourth International continued throughout the war to advocate a ‘Socialist 
United States of Europe’, opposing any national or anti-German motivation in the 
resistance movement and also any support of the Allies. It was chiefly represented in 
France by two illegal journals: La Vérité, Organe central des comités français pour la 
4°" Internationale (60 numbers from 1940 to 1944) and La lutte des classes. Organe 
communiste 4°”* Internationale (34 numbers 1942-4): cf. Bibl. Nat., Catalogue des 
Périodiques Clandestins, pp. 120 and 198. As La lutte des classes (No. 13) put it on 24 
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To prevent, on the international plane, a repetition of those times of economic 
imperialism of which, in peace as in war, the workers were the only and the 
eternal victims, measures coordinated at the national level must be geared to the 
new international economy and accompanied, in particular, by monetary arran- 
gements. 

A French state on these lines, such as people in general are beginning con- 
fusedly to discern, would from the political, social and economic points of view 
fit into an international community which should be the United States of the 
world. 

This world society should be equipped with real economic and political pow- 
ers. It must be a superstate, with power to enforce its decisions, and not be bound 
by outworn formulae of political non-intervention. It would be intolerable for a 
Fascist state to belong to the community of civilized nations after those nations 
have won the victory over Fascism. The League of Nations must therefore have a 
right to supervise the political constitution of its members. 

As regards the German problem in particular, the Socialist Party recalls the 
ideological character of the present war and cannot accept that a vengeful peace 
should be inflicted on the German people, which has been oppressed by Hitler 
and the Nazis (...) 

We must destroy the German military machine, assist the popular revolution, 
solve the agrarian problem, abolish heavy industry, socialize the Junker estates, 
and so on. Without prejudice to German unity, which is an undeniable fact, we 
must establish a federal regime which will do away with Prussian predominance, 
and must supervise political institutions and the educational system. 

The abolition of the German military machine must be a signal for the real, 
universal limitation of armaments. And the necessary restrictions on German 
sovereignty can hardly be envisaged unless all other states accept considerable 
limitations of their own authority. 

Socialism is founded on the rights of peoples. It refuses to endorse any annex- 
ation of territory against the will of the population concerned. The federations 
which will comprise the United States of the world must be freely accepted. No 
doubt we must hope that they will be as large as possible, but in each of them the 
member nations must preserve full autonomy in linguistic, cultural and admin- 
istrative matters, and a full measure of social freedom. 


May 1943: ‘The whole object of our struggle up to now has been to show that it is only 
through proletarian internationalism, with the International as its instrument, that 
every exploited person can have a true homeland of his or her own; that a country in 
which the working man is exploited by capital and may be left to starve is not his 
homeland but that of capitalism; and that the basis of the fraternal union of peoples is 
the Socialist United States of Europe and of the world, not of capitalist “motherlands” 
which are isolated and hostile to one another. When Stalin dissolves the Third Inter- 
national ostensibly to prove that “Bolshevism” does not interfere in the affairs of other 
nations, is he not aligning himself with the slanderers of proletarian internationalism?’ 
Only the Fourth International, it was contended, was fighting against all the old 
‘motherlands’. Cf. Yvan Craipeau, Contre vents et marées (1938-1945), Paris, 1977, 
pp. 71 f., 85 f., 139 f., 170 f., and 207 (quotation). 
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We must reject the idea of a partition of Europe between two or three great 
powers. 

All nations, even the greatest, must surrender a large part of their sovereignty. 
All nations, even the smallest, must have the right to exist and to retain as much 
of their sovereignty as is not prejudicial to the European and international com- 
munity. 

In short, the policy of the new League of Nations, after ruthlessly punishing 
the guilty and all traitors, and all who have helped to carry out the policy of 
dictatorship, must be to trust the peoples of the world and to build peace on a 
foundation of equality and justice, not on power relationships that time is certain 
to overthrow. 

As regards the USSR, the Socialist Party cannot conceive of an international 
community except on the basis of collaborating with it sincerely, trustfully and 
on equal terms. It welcomes the dissolution of the Comintern, which it sees as a 
prelude to such collaboration. 


90. Daniel Villey: ‘Note on the principles of the coming peace’ 
July 1943 


Memorandum written in July 1943 at the request of the Comité Général d’Etudes: first 
printed, unaltered, in D. Villey, Redevenir des hommes libres, Paris, 1946, pp. 14-22 
(excerpts, pp. 14-18 and 20-22): German tr. of the present excerpt in Lipgens, Födera- 
tionsplane, pp. 203-5. 


In order to clarify questions of principle, the Comité Général d’Etudes invited prominent 
members of the Resistance to express their views on various topics.! One of the answers took 
the form of a memorandum ‘On the principles of the coming peace’ by Daniel Villey, 
professor of political economy at Poitiers University.” Villen argued that the mistakes of 1919 
as regards the treatment of Germany must not be repeated; the logic of economics required 
that ‘the importance of economic frontiers [should be] systematically reduced’; all arma- 
ments should be internationalized? 


The Allies embarked on this war in accordance with their international obli- 
gations, to oppose unjust aggression and the annexionist designs of Nazi Ger- 
many. Leaders of the United Nations have declared in official speeches that the 
Allied war aims are to create a world based on international justice, respect for 
nationalities, the inviolability of treaties, respect for the rights of small nations 
and the freedom of peoples. 


1 Cf. introduction to doc. 88. 

2 The date of origin and the Committee’s request are mentioned in a preface to the 1946 
reprint in Redevenir des hommes libres. 

3 For further answers to the Committee’s request for views see docs. 98 and 102 
below. 
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We must hope that these statements were more than propaganda directed at 
the population of enemy countries. But one might almost doubt it in view of the 
vindictive rage and thirst for annexation that are found principally among mem- 
bers of the resistance movements. 

Many Frenchmen nowadays are demanding the annexation of the Saar terri- 
tory and even the left bank of the Rhine, or northern Italy. Quite recently I heard 
an educated man, of moderate views, suggest that all Poles should be deported to 
the Rhineland and all Rhinelanders to Poland! 

There would be little point in having won the war if we were then to commit 
the same kind of actions as those we fought to oppose. 

Nothing would be worse for our moral position or more dangerous to peace 
than if the treaties that put an end to the present conflict were based on a spirit of 
petty rancour which would soon cool, and which would then not be strong 
enough to perpetuate the stupidities to which it had given rise. (. . .) 

It is not too soon to consider the principles on the basis of which tomorrow’s 
questions should be solved. It is to be hoped that we shall firmly turn our back on 
the errors of 1918 and draw a clear lesson from the painful experience that the 
world has undergone, especially in the past 25 years. 

The following principles might be laid down: 

1. We went to war for the sake of international defence and not for conquest. 
The peace must not include any annexations, even of colonies. (...) 

2. One of what proved to be the most fatal provisions in the 1918 /sic] treaty 
was the demand for reparations from Germany. The problems of transfer to 
which this gave rise distorted the whole mechanism of international settlement. 
(...) 

3. There must be no military occupation of the defeated countries, except in so 
far as it may be necessary for a time to preserve internal order. (...) 

4. No deportation of populations, except on a very limited and local basis. 
Such crude attempts to solve the problems of a complex, living reality may be left 
to the regime that we shall have conquered. 

5. Some recent naive attitudes should not cause us to lose sight of the fact that 
disarmament is an essential condition of peace. The memory of pre-war years 
should teach us that the overwhelming financial and economic burden of arma- 
ments prevents all social progress in the countries concerned. The boldest deci- 
sions in this sphere should be taken while they are still possible, immediately 
after the peace. The general abolition of conscription seems to me to be one such 
measure: it is contrary to the tradition of some countries, including ours, but is 
fairly well in keeping with the modern evolution of war methods. In so far as 
military forces have to be maintained, they should as far as possible be interna- 
tionalized. (. . .) 

6. It seems to me clear that unless Germany is swallowed up by Russia, she 
cannot be permanently weakened. It is impossible, far more so than in 1918, to 
partition Germany as Jacques Bainville so ardently wished, or prevent the parts 
from coming together again. The only solution therefore is to reconcile her to the 
peace. This means that we must: 

(a) proclaim that it is not Germany that has been vanquished, but Nazism. 
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(b) allow Germany to retain acceptable frontiers, at least as favourable as those 
of 1918. 

(c) not deprive her of food during the postwar months, and do all we can to 
spare her such periods of widespread distress and hardship as occurred after the 
last war. 

(d) help German industry to re-equip itself. (. . .) 

(e) establish an international economic system which will allow Germany 
access to raw materials and markets. 

7. It is unthinkable that nations should remain sovereign in economic and 
customs matters. Maintenance of the national existence and political indepen- 
dence of small countries, the present distribution of colonial empires despite its 
economic irrationality, frontiers that respect the nationality principle — all these 
are only tolerable if the importance of economic frontiers is systematically 
reduced. The economic exploitation of colonies should be put on an international 
basis, and international trade should be regulated not by the nations concerned 
but by a single body, in the sole interest of the world as a whole and the exploi- 
tation of its resources. This might well be facilitated by the fact that world 
industry and finance is likely to be almost exclusively under American control in 
the immediate postwar period. 


91. Libération-Sud: ‘Our task: beyond the nation’ 
1 September 1943 


Libération. Organe des Mouvements Unis de Résistance (éd. Zone Sud), No. 34, 1 Sep. 
1943 (unsigned leading article, p. 1). Excerpts in L’Europe de demain, pp. 98 f.; De la 
Résistance a la Révolution, pp. 217 f.; Halin, L’Europe unie, pp. 30 f.; here unabridged. 


The three supra-regional resistance groups of the Southern Zone,' combined in the MUR, 
united their paramilitary cadres in a ‘Secret Army’ whose ranks began to fill up in February 
1943 as the maquis became populated with young men who would otherwise have been 
deported to forced labour in Germany. In the spring of that year the MUR leaders firmly 
opposed the attempt of de Gaulle’s emissary Jean Moulin to persuade them to place these 
forces directly under the orders of General Delestraint, appointed by de Gaulle for the 
purpose.” They also at first rejected Moulin’s proposal, made on de Gaulle’s orders, to set up a 


1 Cf. introduction to doc. 84 above. 

2 Cf. H. Frenay, La Nuit finira, Paris, 1973, pp. 298 ff. (tr., p. 246); A. Vistel, La Nuit 
sans ombre, Paris, 1970, pp. 425 ff. The dispute between Moulin and the MUR went so 
far that the former drastically reduced its financial aid from Feb. 1943, while the MUR 
turned instead to the OSS (US Office of Strategic Services) in Switzerland, headed by 
Allen W. Dulles. Cf. Frenay’s memoranda ‘Les Rapports du Comité Directeur des 
Mouvements Unis avec Max’ (= Moulin) ‘sur les relations des M.U.R. avec les Alliés en 
Suisse’ and ‘sur l’Armée Secréte’, written between 10 and 25 May 1943 and personally 
submitted in June to the BCRA (de Gaulle’s intelligence bureau in London): Frenay, 
op. cit., pp. 328-31, 338-41 and 582-94, with text of memoranda (The Night Will End, 
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Conseil National de la Résistance (CNR) representing all French resistance groups, political 
parties and trade unions. The five major resistance groups in the Northern Zone firmly 
rejected the idea that the CNR should have any authority over the movement; they finally 
agreed to its being set up, but only as a propaganda aid to de Gaulle in his showdown with 
Giraud? The CNR consisted of three representatives of the MUR, five of the Northern 
resistance groups (none of the group leaders were willing to accept membership themselves), 
six of the political parties and two of the trade unions. On 27 May the Council adopted a 
resolution as desired by de Gaulle, inviting Giraud to content himself with the role of 
commander-in-chief; between then and July 1944 it held only two further meetings.* How- 
ever, after Moulin’s capture and death in June 1943 his successors as de Gaulle’s delegates, 
Serreules for the North and Bingen for the Southern Zone, achieved much closer cooperation 
with the resistance groups. Moreover the party representatives, who were for the first time 
accepted as members of the CNR, especially those of the Communist Party and its trade 
union, had such an interest in the Council’s existence that, although formally reduced in 
September to a bureau of five members, it became a genuine coordination centre, Owing to 
the Communist membership, its statements were exclusively in keeping with the programme 
of national recovery; the original resistance leaders, on the other hand, were at pains to 
emphasize the essential points of their own programme. Libération-Sud published a front- 
page article with a large headline ‘Notre tâche. Au-delà de la nation’, which rejected the idea 
of returning to the old power-based system of national greatness and put forward as its main 
objective a new international system and a federation of peoples.® 
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pp. 269-71 and 278-9). De Gaulle had already given way on this issue by a decision on 
21 May reducing Delestraint’s role to that of an inspector: Frenay, op. cit., p. 322. 

3 As Colonel Passy, the head of the BCRA, rightly observed: ‘The Resistance chiefs 
considered then, almost unanimously, that the CNR would be a phantom organization, 
whose sole interest resided in the fact that its existence would give General de Gaulle an 
extra card in his discussions with the Allies. All realized that this National Resistance 
Council could meet only very rarely, and that its role, so long as the enemy occupied 
French territory, would be, if not nil, at least very modest.’ (Passy, Souvenirs, vol. 3, 
Missions secrétes en France, Paris, 1951, p. 184). Cf. John F. Sweets, The Politics of 
Resistance in France, De Kalb, Ili., 1976, pp. 97-9: for the unanimous opposition of the 
resistance groups esp. R. Hostache, Le Conseil National de la Résistance, Paris, 1958, 
pp. 116-18; H. Michel, Jean Moulin l’unificateur, Paris, 1964, pp. 106-16 and 
166-8. 

4 Cf. Frenay, op. cit., pp. 310 and 326 (tr., pp. 254-6); C. Bourdet, L’aventure incer- 
taine, Paris, 1975, pp. 269 f.; D. Veillon, Le Franc-Tireur, Paris, 1977, pp. 355 f.; 
Hostache, op. cit., pp. 142 f. 

5 Members of the Bureau were Georges Bidault, its chairman and spokesman for the 
non-Communist parties; Louis Saillant for the trade unions and Libération-Nord; 
Pierre Villon for the Communists and their Front National; Pascal Copeau for the 
MUR; and M. Blocq-Mascart (cf. doc. 81 above) for the non-party resistance groups of 
the Northern Zone. Cf. Hostache, op. cit., p. 162, and Bourdet, op. cit., pp. 271 f. 
Frenay, who was in London in June-July and at Algiers in Aug.-Sep. 1943, argued in 
vain against this representation of the old parties, which he thought premature and fatal 
to the chances of a true renewal of French political life: cf. Frenay, op. cit., pp. 327, 
365 f. and 564 f. (tr., pp. 269 and 444 f.). 

6 The article was an unsigned editorial, hence presumably by Roger Massip, the editor in 
chief, or Emmanuel d’Astier himself: cf. doc. 84 above. D’Astier returned from Lon- 
don at the end of July 1943 and remained in France till he flew back to London in 
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In the resistance movement France is creating for herself a new popular élite. 
Intellectuals, workers, engineers who have taken the lead in the resistance groups 
and supplied their best cadres are the leaven of a generation which will have 
conquered its defeat and cast off old ideas with the routine and personal limita- 
tions that they imposed. 

Let us not delude ourselves. The revolt of the conquered and the dozen divi- 
sions formed in Africa will not restore to France her lost victory, or the prestige 
and status of a great power. We must learn not to repine at this, for our destiny is 
greater still. Those who fight in Libération, and no doubt many others, are all the 
more concerned with our national glory because it is at present impaired, but 
they are not fighting for the national or imperial greatness or the military and 
economic supremacy of any power, not even that of France. 

Incorrigible optimists as we are, we believe ourselves to be fighting for higher 
ideals. We have no intention of simply replacing one evil by a lesser one, of 
defeating three or four Fascist powers so as to put in their place four or five 
capitalist or even democratic great powers who will be locked in their own 
alliances and deaf to the world’s troubles. 

We uphold a national ideal because the nation is still a moral and sentimental 
force and because the state is still an administering body. We understand how the 
nation behaves and how the state is constructed, but the national ideal is domi- 
nated and conditioned by an international one, without which our humane and 
pacific aspirations would not be satisfied. 

Reproach us with dreaming if you will, but in our squalid and anxious lives we 
have built ourselves a secret homeland until such time as we can live in a human 
fashion. Living amid disaster and despair, we who have left 80,000 men — killed, 
prisoners or missing — in the hands of the Gestapo are fighting to do away with 
the causes of war — civil war due to the oppression of one class by another, 
national wars due to oppression among peoples, and the internal and external 
barbarism that comes from overweening racial theories and leader-worship. 

We know that there cannot be a just and lasting peace between victors and 
vanquished: it can only be founded on disarmament and equality of rights, so 
that all idea of victory and defeat is forgotten. 

No doubt, for the sake of world security and peace, the idea of victory cannot 
be abandoned all at once. The world must go through a time of purgatory, a 
prolonged state of armistice during which the victors will retain power. But the 
victorious democracies and the neutrals must without delay start to create, on the 
international plane, the nucleus of what will be a definitive structure when true 
peace comes about, when the defeated nations are at last exorcized and come of 
age politically. 


October: cf. Vistel, op. cit., p. 398, and Frenay, op. cit., p. 378 (tr., pp. 301 f.). The 
article was discussed at length in two broadcasts by J. Maritain at the beginning of 1944: 
‘Un article de la Libération’ and ‘Chaque état existe pour la communauté civilisée’, 
printed in J. Maritain, Messages 1941-1944, New York, 1944, pp. 126-30 and 131-3. 
Cf. an excerpt from the second broadcast in Doc. Eur. Integr., vol. IL, ch. by Pierre 
Guillen, ‘Plans by Exiles from France’, doc 118. 
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To achieve this aim the victor nations must come to grips with two pro- 
blems: 

Firstly, within a given international area, national sovereignties must be lim- 
ited for the sake of a higher organization exercising the powers of a federal 
government over a number of states. 

Secondly, certain laws must be enacted on a worldwide basis in such a way that 
no nation can violate them with impunity, because the global union or federation 
would guarantee their observance. This guarantee will be an easy enough burden 
provided the laws are not based on the principle of ‘might is right’; instead there 
must be a general surrender of unacceptable privileges, as on the 4th of August 
[1789], so that all peoples may have free access to the riches of the earth. 

The immediate task and the temporary construction must not cause us to 
forget the long-term objective, the transition from armistice to peace. This can 
only be achieved by securing equitable terms for nations in the same way as we 
desire to secure them for individuals. 

Imperialism in all its forms must die, whether it be military, economic, colon- 
ial or racist. 

We repeat, France’s greatest victory will not be won by armies but by ideas. 
God grant that, as we proclaimed to the world the Rights of Man in 1789, we may 
this time bring to it the new gospel of the Rights of Nations. 


92. Emmanuel d’Astier de la Vigerie: “Taking stock’ 
25 September 1943 


Les Cahiers de Libération, No. 1 (Auch), 25 Sep. 1943, pp. 11-15. Repr. in L’Exrope de 
demain, pp. 101 f.; De la Résistance à la révolution, pp. 242-4; Michel and Mirkine- 
Guetzévitch, Les Idées, p. 395. German tr. in Lipgens, Föderationspläne, pp. 208-9. (Here 
unabridged). 
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At the end of September 1943 four members of Libération-Sud - Jean Cassou, Pierre 
Leyris, Louis Martin-Chauffier and Roger Massip - published the first of four substantial 
numbers of the Cahiers de Libération.! In view of the situation vis-a-vis the CNR,’ d’Astier 
was concerned to emphasize a key point of the original programme of the resistance move- 
ment in the Southern Zone, and the present article, entitled ‘Faire le point’, was printed at 
the beginning of the series in large type. It took issue with Maurras’s formula ‘La France 


1 Bibl. Nat., Catalogue des Périodiques Clandestins, pp. 29 f. No. 1 consisted of 62 
printed pages; No. 4, the last, appeared in March 1944. 

2 Cf. introduction to doc. 91 above. At this time Frenay submitted a memorandum to the 
Commissariat aux Affaires étrangéres of the CFLN proposing the establishment in 
London of a ‘Maison de la Résistance Européenne’ (‘Whenever I talked with a Pole, 
Belgian or Czech we would be struck by the similarity of our views’) and a Medal of the 
Resistance, to be ‘awarded by an international body after the war to the most noted 
resisters of all the occupied countries, thus symbolizing their unity in the war for 
liberation’. Cf. Frenay, op. cit., p. 375 (tr., p. 299). 
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seule’ and called for regional federations as a step towards a world peace organization. At 
the end of October d’Astier flew via London to Algiers, where he became commissioner for 
the interior in the Comité Français de Libération Nationale (CFLN).* 


‘France and France alone’ is one of the most barbarous slogans ever invented. 
No country can be alone, turned in on itself, depending solely on its own power 
and resources. Economic and social problems know no frontiers. 

Peoples are in part responsible for the governments and the men they choose, 
be it a Hitler or a Pétain. They must one day come to realize that their duties as 
human beings outweigh their duties as citizens. 

Peace cannot be built all of a sudden. Between victor and vanquished one can 
imagine an armistice, lasting quite a long time, but not a state of peace under a 
constructive international system. 

The quest for a balance of forces involving groups of allies and domination by 
great powers is a blind alley leading to war. Strategic annexations and frontiers, 
glacis and buffer states are not obstacles to war, but only the appurtenances of a 
warlike system. 

There must be an international structure to distribute resources and spread 
social welfare equally. The basic aim of such a structure is to abolish war, and an 
essential condition of this is the limitation of national sovereignty. 

As it seems impossible to solve the problem at a stroke on a world-wide basis, 
we must try to do so in stages and by sections. 

But we must not simply transfer the problem to a higher level by setting up 
groups of nations instead of individual countries — for the interests, habits and 
laws of the former may clash no less dangerously, and with graver consequences, 
than national interests have done in the past. 

Thus the problem of world peace is a double one. Firstly, there must be unions 
or federations enabling countries which are geographically or culturally close to 
one another to abolish financial, customs and military barriers and manage their 
resources in common. Secondly, there must be an international court with inter- 
national laws making it possible to arbitrate between interests and identify com- 
mon features in the morality and laws of federations and unions. 

To ensure the success of any international structure we must here and now 
envisage preliminary measures to combat national particularism and create an 
international spirit that does not yet exist. These initiatives will be aimed at 
developing a sense of universal problems and interests in education and science, 
in the field of labour and morality. 


3 The pseudonym ‘Merlin’, with which the article was signed, is identified in a letter of 
17. 2. 1978 from Pascal Copeau to Editions Gallimard: ‘Non, l’article en question n’est 
ni d’Albert Camus ni de moi - le pseudonyme Merlin était non pas le mien mais celui 
d Emmanuel d’Astier, auteur de ce texte.’ I am indebted for this information to Dr K. 
Voigt, who prompted the enquiry from Gallimard to M. Copeau. 

4 A list of members of the new CFLN, formed by de Gaulle at Algiers on 10 Nov. 1943 
and including some of the chief resistance leaders (Frenay became Commissioner for 
Prisoners, Deportees and Refugees), is given, e.g., in Frenay, op. cit., p. 595. 
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The limitation and surrender of national sovereignty will naturally lead to the 
supersession of national forces serving nationalism or imperialism, by interna- 
tional forces serving an international body endowed with sovereignty above that 
of its member states. 

Military forces must be progressively reduced to the point of complete disar- 
mament. This must coincide with the disappearance of the notion of victory and 
defeat, and the establishment in a given geographical area of an international 
jurisdiction supported by an international force or at least an international poten- 
tial. 

In such a system, in which humane principles would once again prevail, the 
State would continue to provide for administration and the Nation would remain 
a moral and sentimental force. 

Imperial or colonial ideas must of course be abandoned, as a corollary of the 
limitation of national sovereignties. 


93. Jean-Daniel Jurgensen: ‘The problem of international political 
organization’ September 1943 


[Jean-Daniel Jurgensen], ‘La politique extérieure de la France’, Cahiers de Défense de la 
France, Paris, n.d. (1944) pp. II-XXI; section (b), ‘Le problème de l’organisation politique 
internationale’, pp. X-XII. Repr. in M. Granet, Défense de la France, Paris, 1960, Annex, 
pp. 261-79 (section (b), pp. 269 f.); German tr. of section (b) in Lipgens, Föderationspläne, 
pp. 210-12. 


ob 


The group in Paris which edited the illegal journal Défense de la France in a large number 
of copies, and which was originally conservative in tendency,! also concerned itself with 
formulating problems of postwar reconstruction in the spirit of the resistance movement. In 
the first months of 1944 Philippe Viannay, Robert Salmon and Jean-Daniel Jurgensen pro- 
duced the only number of the group’s theoretical journal Cahiers de Défense de la France.” 
Jurgensen’s article discussed foreign policy under two heads: (a) ‘the Maginot Line mentality 
must disappear’, and (b) ‘the problem of international political organization’ (here quoted in 
full). The writer rejected the principle of absolute sovereignty and gave a far-reaching 
analysis of the gradations of a future federal world system, with ‘continental federations at 
the centre’. 


E 


The League of Nations was a failure, but, whether we like it or not, we must 
now repeat the experiment while trying to avoid the errors of the past. Otherwise 


1 Cf. above, introduction to doc. 80. 

2 This single number of the Cahiers de Défense de la France does not bear a publication 
date, but probably appeared in the first months of 1944: cf. M. Granet, Défense de la 
France, Paris, 1960, p. 68. However, Jurgensen’s article itself is dated ‘Sep. 1943’, 
showing that it was one of the first written for the Cahiers and probably influenced the 
other members of the team, Salmon and Viannay. Hence it is given here in accordance 
with its date of origin. Cf. Viannay’s article, doc. 101 below. 
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we shall be giving up the attempt to curb international anarchy, and the result 
will be perpetual war. 

The League of Nations failed for the following reasons: 

1. It was theoretically worldwide, but at the very outset it was dealt a deadly 
blow when the US refused to join it. As to this we can only rely on hopes, 
trusting in particular that Mr Roosevelt will not repeat President Wilson’s mis- 
take and will consult the Senate over the peace negotiations. The League’s pre- 
tence to universality was made ridiculous by the absence of the USA, the USSR 
and, for several years, of Germany. Without these three states it was impossible 
to deal effectively with Pacific questions, the key problems of Asia and the most 
delicate Central European issues. 

2. Even supposing it had been universal, the fact that all states — big, small and 
medium — were, so to speak, thrown together higgledy-piggledy made the Lea- 
gue anarchic, artificial and divorced from reality. For a League of Nations to be 
organic and reflect the realities of life it ought to be the culmination or final 
synthesis of a series of federations, which might be broadly as follows: 

At the base: regional federations in each continent. 

At the centre: continental confederations. 

At the top: the League of Nations. 

3. The League upheld the absolute sovereignty of every state. There can be no 
federalism and no such thing as a living, powerful, active League if its member 
states refuse to surrender any part of their sovereignty. This was the trouble with 
the League of 1919. 

4. The unanimity rule made nonsense of the famous Article XIX of the Cov- 
enant, which provided for the reconsideration of treaties that might become 
inapplicable or endanger the peace of the world. 

5. Contradictions between politics and economics. The League of Nations 
suffered gravely from the fact that although it was inspired by a ‘supranational’ 
spirit the economic policy of its member states was in constant contradiction with 
the supranationalism and universalism of its policy. 

6. There was a contradiction inherent in the application of discriminatory 
principles to the drawing of frontiers. At Versailles each state pleaded its own 
cause by invoking the principles that were calculated to secure it the maximum 
amount of territory. Sometimes the principle of nationality was applied from a 
specifically ethnic point of view, sometimes from the point of view of language. 
Different countries invoked historical rights or economic necessity, strategic 
needs or, when the USSR was involved, social and ideological safeguards. Thus 
frontiers were drawn on principles that varied from one place to another, at the 
mercy of particular interests, prejudices, favours etc. On the one hand, the 
nationality principle was treated as a dogma: on the other it was applied in an 
empirical and slapdash manner, with the addition of other, contradictory prin- 
ciples. This contradiction had grave effects on inter-war relations among states 
and between them and the League. 

7. The League was unable to make the states concerned respect the rights of 
minorities. Its policy of protecting minorities and safeguarding their rights was 
constantly thwarted by the states concerned in the name of their internal sover- 
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eignty. The agitation of discontented minorities, fomented by their co-racialists, 
lies at the root of the present conflict — cf. the Sudeten Germans, Danzig and the 
Corridor, Silesia, Teschen etc. — and for 20 years previously they humiliated the 
League by reducing it to impotence. 

8. Lack of an executive force. Having no authority to compel economic sanc- 
tions, and no means of armed enforcement, the League of Nations was con- 
demned to be no more than a moral academy, a system of unsanctioned obliga- 
tions. 

At the Peace Conference in 1919 Léon Bourgeois called for the creation of a 
military force for the League. As M. Bech, the foreign minister of Luxemburg, 
declared on 18 March 1943, ‘If the victors in this war do not succeed in creating 
such a force in the service of the international organization which they are bound 
to set up, it will mean that having won the war they will have lost the peace.’ 

If all the sacrifices that have been made are not to be in vain, we must envisage 
the institution of a truly universal and effective World Council. The small states 
will each have one representative on the Council, the bigger states several (but 
these states must not only be the Big Four). (...) Decisions will be taken by a 
majority of votes. The World Council should not deal with internal affairs, in 
which each state should remain sovereign, but with all matters directly concern- 
ing the foreign policy of states, and especially any disputes between them. 

Reflecting the element of truth which lies at the heart of the German doctrine 
of the Grossraum, it can be envisaged, as Mr Churchill suggested in his broadcast 
of 20 March 1943, that international questions would be dealt with by local 
Councils, including one for Europe, one for the Americas (corresponding to the 
Pan-American tradition as we know it), and one for Asia, while intercontinental 
matters would go before the World Council. There could be no harm in some 
degree of regionalism and decentralization. The important thing is that the deci- 
sions of the World or other Councils should be made effectual, if necessary by 
force. (...) 


94. Vincent Auriol: ‘Yesterday ... tomorrow’ September 1943 


Manuscript completed near Toulouse in Sep. 1943, printed in V. Auriol, ‘Hier... 
demain’, 2 vols., Tunis 1944!, Paris 19452: here excerpts from vol. 1, second edn, Paris, 
1945, pp. 240-5 and 249 f. 


+ 


The discussion among the socialist leaders in autumn 1943 also led to more clear results. 
The June manifesto had referred somewhat ambiguously to ‘les fédérations composant les 
Etats-Unis du Monde”! Since then it had become known that the Soviet government 
objected to the idea of a European federation and that there was growing tension among the 
Big Three. In September 1943 Vincent Auriol, a convinced federalist who had been one of 
Blum’s closest associates since 1919, completed the programme document ‘Hier . . . demain’ 


1 Cf. introduction to doc. 89 and note 4 to doc. 78. 
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in his hiding-place near Combecroze, in the foothills of the Pyrenees. Having escaped in 
October 1943 to Algiers, where he became a member of the Consultative Assembly, he had 
the MS printed there unaltered in 1944.? In view of the much deteriorated relations between 
the major allies, he argued, the only alternative to a division of the world into their respec- 
tive spheres of influence was ‘a European federation, completed by an intercontinental 
confederation’. The European federation, composed of regional sub-federations, should have 
a permanent government with limited supranational functions controlled by a European 
parliament. At the global level, however, since the time was not ripe for a world legislature, 
there could for the present be only a loose confederation.’ 


* 


(...) On the morrow of this fearful war, which is nothing but a sequel to the 
war of 1914-18 after an interval of troubles and crises, the sovereign, indomitable 
will of peoples, the facts of international life and the inexorable pace of change are 
factors that no one will be able to hold in check. 

A European federation and an intercontinental confederation are a necessary, 
basic condition of normal life, prosperity and peace. 

But I believe that this federation will be better organized if we group together 
certain nations and, above all, if we reconstruct certain European states which 
have been mutilated or forcibly destroyed since 1919. I am thinking chiefly of the 
Central European and Balkan countries. (...) 

Where minorities form important and truly homogeneous groups I consider 
that the state concerned should adopt a federal type of constitution so as to 
reconcile ethnic diversity with the necessity for national union. The Swiss federal 
constitution might serve as a model. 

But it is certain that most small nations which are neighbours of one another 
should be associated to form unions of states. Their interests are intermingled; 
their frontiers are disputed; their economies are often similar. By themselves they 
can only lead a precarious existence which is liable to be further disturbed by old 
territorial claims. Grouped in an economic association they could live more 
easily and reconcile their particular interests for the general welfare. Frontier 
disputes would be less embittered. 

But this union of the Central European or the Balkan states should not be 
directed against anyone. For this reason it seems desirable to generalize the policy 
recently defined by my friend President Beneš: that is to say, the proposed union 
of states should conclude treaties of political and economic alliance with the 
USSR, whose friendship, authority [arbitrage] and immense ressources would 
assure these countries of prosperity and peace, and also with France and Britain, 
which always had great influence and are linked to them by ties of friendship. 

In the same way we could envisage a union of western states. Going back in 


2 Cf. W. Loth, Sozialismus und Internationalismus, Stuttgart, 1977, pp. 34 f. and 305: 
summary in W. Loth, ‘Politique extérieure de la Résistance socialiste’, Revue d’histoire 
moderne et contemporaine, 24 (1977), pp. 557 f. 

3 Cf. the similar diagnosis in the definitive programme of the SFIO, doc. 100 below. 
Auriol spoke on these lines in the Consultative Assembly at Algiers, cf. Doc. Eur. 
Integr., vol. II, docs. 113 and 126. 
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history, a link could be established between Belgium, Holland and Luxemburg, 
whose economies could usefully supplement one another instead of competing. 
+.) 

A democratized Portugal and a republican Spain, taking into account their 
economic trends and their links with South America, might form another union 
together with France and a revived, democratic Italy. The latter country, with its 
narrow, infertile territory and excess population, might provide abundant labour 
for the benefit of new countries with unexploited natural resources, and Italy’s 
own problems would be eased by such emigration. 

If we add a Scandinavian union to these large groupings, we may perceive the 
solid bases of a powerful European federation taking shape around Britain, the 
USSR and France. 

But unless the whole European community is organized politically on a federal 
basis, these groups of states might become rivals, and their rivalry might be a 
threat to peace. 

On the other hand, a European federation on the model of the old League of 
Nations would equally be doomed to failure. It would once again be a body with 
no proper articulation, with no muscles and no soul. 

Certainly every nation, big or small, must be able to make its voice heard. And 
there would have to be an international Assembly, meeting regularly, so that 
every nation could obtain a hearing. 

But, while we want the European community to be genuinely ‘directed’ and to 
maintain its unity in peace, it is no less essential that it should have a federal 
government, a permanent super-state regime with duly delimited functions, 
whose authority would be recognized by all states and whose power would be 
increased by the allegiance of all peoples. 

The formation of unions of states would make it possible to reconcile the 
autonomy and the rights of small countries with the existence and governmental 
powers of a superstate, the European federation. 

The executive of the superstate might consist of two delegates from each of the 
great powers and one from each of the unions. It would thus be a small body 
which could keep track of all problems and settle them promptly. 

The delegates of each union might be appointed in rotation by each of its 
members. 

All nations would thus have a share in the government of the European com- 
munity. But it is natural, and actually in the interest of small states, that the 
permanent authority necessary for the maintenance of order should be reserved 
to the great powers. This is their responsibility, and in case of emergency it is 
they who bear the heaviest sacrifices.* 

A hierarchical organization of this kind is called for by the natural order of 
things. Europe is a single whole. Its strength lies in its diversity: but if this 
diversity is left uncontrolled, it is also a source of weakness and discord. 


4 (Note by V. Auriol). Finally each state, without discrimination, would send represen- 
tatives to the Assembly of the European federation. This Assembly would be a kind of 
parliament of the superstate, but would at first have only advisory powers. 
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The diversity of Europe must be transformed into an organic unity. By afford- 
ing advantages to all while respecting the autonomy of every nation, this unity 
will efface divisions and ancient rivalries and, as it were, merge them in a per- 
manent, beneficial cooperation. (. . .) 

Unless all nations of the second rank are to be placed under the control of a few 
large dominant powers, group by group and zone by zone — which would be 
contrary to the doctrine of all the United Nations and the natural rights of all 
peoples — the only possible form of European and world organization at present 
is that of a European federation completed by an intercontinental confederation? 


Ges) 


95. Volontaires de la Liberté: ‘Europe’ 8 October 1943 


Volontaires de la Liberté, 63rd bulletin (Paris), 8 Oct. 1943 (hectographed, original 
hitherto unprinted). German tr. in Lipgens, Féderationsplane, pp. 212-15. 


# 


From June 1941 senior pupils of the Lycée Henri IV in Paris issued a hectographed sheet 
entitled Volontaires de la Liberté, 99 numbers of which were issued by August 1944. The 
main contributors — Jean-Louis Bruck, Pierre Cochery and Jacques Lusseyran — had close 
links with the periodical Résistance.' Bulletin 54 of 15 July expressed their position clearly. 
‘This war is not and has not been a nationalistic war. (...) Nor is it “for the sake of their 
security” that the democracies are engaged in this war, for it is a war of ideals. Its object is 
not to defend the security of the United Nations against one or more imperialist attacks, but 
to rid the world of Nazi Fascism. Thus the objective will not be attained when the victorious 
nations have recovered their tranquillity but only when a new European order has taken the 
place of the Nazi order (. . .) a lasting order in which the security of each nation is guaranteed 
by the justice of the new organization. Instead of guarding the security of some nations 
against others we must aim at collective security, which will only be achieved by a joint effort 
on the part of all nations.” In the present article the authors sought to describe the future 
European organization more clearly, and argued that the necessary European union must 
not be sacrificed to a vague promise of world peace. 


>» 


Those of us whose thinking on international affairs leads them to advocate 
European unity are accused of misconceiving the problem and arbitrarily limiting 
the future international organization to a single continent. But this charge is quite 


5 Auriol does not explain clearly his ideas about the Confederation, but says that the 
European Executive Council ‘should act in close and permanent liaison with the 
Supreme Councils of other continents, particularly the Pan-American federation. The 
European and American federations might set up a confederal executive body in the 
form of a joint bureau, or they might appoint delegates to each other’s Councils’ 
(p. 252). 

1 Bibl. Nat., Catalogue de Périodiques Clandestins, p. 224; Michel, Les Courants de 
Pensée, p. 794. On Résistance cf. doc. 87 above and doc. 96 below. 

2 Original also in Bibl. Nat., Rés. G 1470 (448), hitherto unprinted. 
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groundless. To see in ‘Europe’ the only hope of advancing the political ideal 
without which this war would be meaningless is by no means the same as pro- 
jecting selfish nationalism on to a wider sphere. If we believe that the revolu- 
tionary impulse that can create a new world must come, once again, from the 
European peoples, it does not mean that we are setting up the economic or 
imperialist interests of the United States of Europe against those of the United 
States of America. As we pointed out in our 62nd Bulletin, the idea of European 
unity is justified by the unquestionable difference in cultural level between the 
three great groups of peoples’ and by the fact that the European nations, for all 
the diversity of their regimes and international attitudes, are historically con- 
fronted by the same problems. 

The existence of these privileged relations among the European peoples tends 
to be concealed by the formulae and examples in terms of which a European 
union is generally envisaged. The expression ‘United States of Europe’ suggests a 
federation evolving rapidly towards an independent national existence, but in 
which, as the American example has shown, the federal structure does not pre- 
clude the narrowest forms of particularism and egotism. People think most of all 
of the union of the two Americas, and they reject the possibility of European 
union because they do not see the conditions of the Pan-American union realized 
in Europe. But it is a mistake to judge the matter in terms of the American 
example. The Pan-American union is an economic and financial consortium 
whose existence is only justified by the economic domination of one continental 
power, the USA, whose hegemony is necessary to the life of the other American 
nations. There is no other link among them — neither a community of political 
ideals (Fascist regimes have always been plentiful in Latin America) nor one of 
social ideals (Mexico has a Marxist government and has always shown great 
reserve in its relations with US capitalism). The unity of America is no more real 
than the unity of Europe was before war broke out in 1939. 

What Europe wants is not this kind of economic unity, the only effective link 
between the American countries, but a cultural and moral community which 
must be transformed by the war into a political and social one. The first conse- 
quence of a union founded on the community of democratic and socialist regimes 
would be to prevent a recurrence of the military hegemony of one power or 
another — which is the reverse of the idea that there has to be a dominant power 
for union to be achieved. Economic problems may play a part in European 
union, but not the most important one, and that union is not to be thought of as 


3 Bulletin 62 of 1 Oct. 1943 (ibid.) argued that the Sino-Japanese conflict, and America’s 
entry into the war, were quite different in nature from the European war and only 
superficially connected with it: moreover European culture had never really been assim- 
ilated in those parts of the world. ‘Owing to the distance which separates us from both 
the Americans and the Asiatics, it is only the European nations, inasmuch as this war is 
the instrument of a revolution for them, who have been able to crystallize around 
themselves the meaning and value of the conflict and pave the way for the international 
organization of tomorrow. And this solidarity of theirs is manifested in the existing 
relations between France and the other occupied European countries.’ 
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an instrument of Russian or German industry in opposition to American indus- 
try, but as the point of departure of a new political and social organization. It is 
this kind of policy that opponents of the idea of Europe do not believe in or do 
not want to see happen. While they object to ‘Europe’ as representing too narrow 
a concept of international relations, they contend at the same time that European 
unity is impossible because of the profoundly different regimes of its component 
nations. To set up against this European union the myth of a worldwide asso- 
ciation of peoples who are too divergent for close union would mean condemning 
international agreements to remain as artificial as they were between the two 
world wars. Those who refuse to agree to the formation of Europe, and prefer 
instead international assurances by which no one feels genuinely bound, are, 
intentionally or otherwise, opening the door to a revival of every form of narrow 
nationalism, imperialism and Fascism, imprisoned in mutual hostility and com- 
petition. To refuse to give any meaning to European unity is to refuse to see that 
the agreement of European nations will one day prove the safeguard of the social 
revolution of which this war should be the instrument, just as it has been a 
manifestation of the moral unity of nations allied in the fight against both forms 
of Fascism. 


96. Emil Janvier: ‘Pan-Europe’ 20 November 1943 


La Flamme. Le Nouveau Journal de l'Ouest. Supplément régional de Résistance, No. 4 
(Connerré, Sarthe), 20 Nov. 1943. German tr. in Lipgens, Föderationspläne, pp. 215 f. 


+ 


Résistance, published in Paris from October 1942, was the resistance paper most widely 
read in western France. From August 1943 it was accompanied by a Supplément régional for 
that area, distributed from Rennes to Bordeaux. The Supplement was founded by Emil 
Janvier, who also for a time edited the main paper after Dr Renet’s arrest. Under the 
pseudonym ‘Pierre Mornay’ he wrote the following article, with its clear advocacy of Euro- 
pean federation. 


Since the luck of the battlefield turned against him, Herr Hitler has discovered 
that his vocation is to be a ‘European’. 

Of course it is perhaps a bit late to be ‘European’, but it sounds well. Far from 
the narrow nationalism of former days — our Führer does not make war for such 
trifles. What he wants is to save the whole of Europe - lock, stock and barrel - 
from the Judaeo-pluto-democrato-sovieto-Freemasons who have it in their grip. 
Russia is merely Asia, England is merely the sea. Once rid of these two intruders, 
you will see how orderly everything will be in a new, regenerated Europe. 


1 Cf. Bibl. Nat., Catalogue des Périodiques Clandestins, pp. 73 and 163; F. Bruneau 
(pseudonym of G. Gouineau), Essai d’historique du mouvement né autour du journal 
clandestin Résistance, Paris, 1951, pp. 25 and 57 ff. 
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Certainly this is quite attractively put, and above all it is well orchestrated. 
But, unfortunately for Hitler, he himself had already taken care to disillusion 
us. 

However, in the course of our troubles we have at least had time to think. 
When we come out of this war, seasoned by more than four years of trial, we 
shall have an even better idea than we had before of the vanity of dreams of 
hegemony. Against the frightful spectacle of Europe in ruins, we shall be able to 
stand at the bar of history and bear witness to the fearful consequences of old 
nationalist theories in an exacerbated form. 

From the glowing crucible in which the misery of all mankind is merged there 
will be heard, ever more loudly, a voice from beyond the grave calling on men to 
come to their senses. 

At this moment in history we do not wish the long, slow work of centuries to 
be interrupted by the brutal, barbarous hegemony of Hitlerism. We wish it to 
develop towards the harmonious creation of a European federation, a logical 
though not final development of the age-long movement which, in the course of 
centuries, has united tribes into clans, clans into cities, cities into provinces and 
provinces into states. 

This federation is not only possible, it is certain, and once the hurricane is 
stilled it will be the unanimous aspiration of our tortured peoples. It is an aim we 
almost achieved twenty years ago, but no doubt people’s minds were not ready 
for it, and the first dream of universal peace was drowned in blood. 

But it is always the fate of forerunners to be misunderstood. Inventors die 
before they are honoured; Galileo hat to deny that the earth went round the sun. 
Yet, despite all errors and follies, progress won the day and the earth continued 
to revolve. 

It will be our duty not to disappoint the tremendous expectations with which 
the oppressed peoples, out of the night of slavery, look towards the time of 
peace. Our role is to speak as Europeans. 

There will be no question of denying the reality of nations, but only of har- 
monizing aspirations and satisfying needs. Is this such an impossible aim? And 
have modern wars ever solved problems to the real advantage of either side? 

We shall fight the dictatorships until final victory. Then, when we have finally 
settled with the war criminals who have made Europe scream in anguish, we shall 
try to eliminate hatred from our relationships. We shall feel that we are then 
talking the only European language that can be understood by everybody. 

For we Frenchmen are, the great majority of us, genuine pacifists in the 
noblest sense of the term. And it is because we are ardent pacifists that we have 
never been defeatists in this war. 
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97. Francis Gérard: “What is to be done with Germany?’ 
November 1943 


From F. Gérard, Que faire de l’Allemagne?, Algiers, Nov. 1943, pp. 60 f., 77-81, 85, 88 
(excerpts). 


E 


In this book the author (a German who adopted French nationality in 1929) summarized 
the thoughts of clandestine resistance groups in Algiers before its liberation. Guy Menant, 
secretary-general of France Combattante d’Afrique du Nord, stated in a foreword written in 
Algiers on 8 November 1943 (p. XVII): ‘The ideas here described were a frequent subject of 
our conversations in the months before the Allied landing on 8 November 1942, at a time 
when all discussions in North Africa were subject to the precautions required by under- 
ground activity.’ The principal conclusion was invariably that ‘we must not have another 
Versailles’ (p. VIII) nor an armed peace, but that a ‘European federation’ must be created 
(p. XII). Gérard was later secretary-general of the Comité Français pour la Fédération 
Européenne (CFFE) and thus provided a link with the postwar Union of European Feder- 
alists (UEF).! In Part I of his book he described how Germany had been conquered and 
diverted from its true course by Prussian militarism (pp. 10-50). Part II begins by saying 
that, when liberated from this alien influence, Germany must be rebuilt on federal prinaples 
with the widest possible communal self-government (pp. 51-60), within a European feder- 
ation which is in any case desirable for many reasons. 


* 


(. ..) We consider, in fact, that nothing can any longer justify the maintenance 
of sovereign states, since there is no room in Europe for the economic, military 
and diplomatic independence of nation states that has existed hitherto. Within a 
complex, unified European synthesis, a kind of federation of all European coun- 
tries, the state will in future be merely the body responsible for the organization 
and supervision of regional administrative activities. Watchful at all times to 
ensure respect for the basic principles of social morality, it may play the part of an 
arbiter in legal, educational and cultural matters, in questions of supply, town 
planning, welfare and public health; but more general matters will be reserved to 
the European federal government. The internal prosperity of a state with these 
reduced powers will not be affected by whether it is large or small. (. . .) 

No unprejudiced observer can deny that the preservation of the German Reich 
would be a permanent danger to world peace, as we have shown in the foregoing 
pages. But it can also not be denied that this danger would long ago have disap- 
peared if the great powers of 1919 had not in their selfishness prevented the 
creation of a strong and effective organ of collective security. After the present 
war we must at all costs avoid repeating that mistake. We must create a system of 
collective security whereby disputes between states are submitted to an Interna- 
tional Arbitral Council whose decisions are backed by an international police 
force. This system can only work under the direction of a Political Council 
consisting of the most eminent statesmen and having at its disposal the sum total 


1 Cf. doc. 108 below, and W. Lipgens, History of European Integration, vol. 1: 1945-47, 
Oxford, 1982, pp. 124-31. 
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of the powerful modern armaments of all nations. This means that all states must 
agree to turn over their armaments to the Political Council, and that the Council 
must be sole owner of the factories in which they are manufactured. In short, 
nation states would give up their military autonomy. 

Those who think it unnecessary to go so far should consider that other powers 
than Germany may, as in the past, seek to settle their disputes by force of arms, 
and that a Germany surrounded by armed rivals will always be a trouble-spot in 
the world. Germany is so large a complex at the heart of the European continent, 
and the Germans are such an active and enterprising race, that there can be no 
question of reducing her to the status of a poor relation. Whether we like it or 
not, Germany will always have to be reckoned with. In a world in which might is 
right, nothing would be more tempting than to try to make use of German 
strength against other powers. This danger can only be averted if all powers 
adhere to the principle of collective security. 

That is not all. There will still be many causes of friction in Europe if nothing 
more is done than to delegate military authority to a collective security council. 
Throughout our small continent there are national and economic rivalries that 
have often led to conflict. This is particularly true of the Balkans, Central and 
North-Eastern Europe, and the lowlands bordering the North Sea and the Chan- 
nel. Long-standing national rivalries have bred a spirit of hatred between whole 
populations — a remarkable fact, since as a rule collective hatred is a figment of the 
imagination of warlike politicians. In addition there are economic jealousies. The 
coal owners of the Ruhr hanker after the iron ore of Lorraine, or the Lorraine 
ironmasters covet the Ruhr coal-mines. The same applies to the neighbours of 
Poland and Prussia, the iron and coal of Silesia, the natural resources of the 
Balkans, and so on. 

These sources of conflict will only disappear if European countries are united 
in a federation based on economic unity combined with national autonomy in 
cultural matters, with a federal government responsible for diplomatic represen- 
tation, economic organization, the principles of jurisdiction and the executive 
power. We propose that this federation be called the European Common- 
wealth. 

Economic unity means that people, goods and capital would move freely 
throughout the continent: there would be a single currency, and basic economic 
and social legislation would be uniform throughout Europe. This would apply to 
legislation concerning the ownership and exploitation of natural resources (land, 
minerals and water-power), employers’ and employees’ associations, private 
monopolies, and the methods and extent of state intervention in economic 
affairs. 

Cultural autonomy means that any group with a common historical or ethnic 
origin could become a member state of the federation, provided only that it gave 
guarantees of orderly administration in accordance with federal law. Subject to 
the latter, every state may determine its own conduct in matters of culture, 
administration and local jurisdiction. 

The federal government should be constituted as follows. The executive power 
would reside with a Council composed of a small number of members of proven 
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integrity and ability, assisted by a federal Parliament in legislative matters and a 
Supreme Court for juridical matters. (. . .) 

Within this European Commonwealth there would be no autonomous mili- 
tary units. That is to say, troops equipped with modern arms and stationed on 
the territory of the federation would operate solely on behalf of the world col- 
lective security organization referred to above. However, if for any reason this 
organization is not formed at once or does not have the necessary powers, it is 
still imperative that individual European states should not retain any military 
autonomy, but that all arms should be concentrated in the hands of the Federal 
Executive. Until such time as there is a collective security organization, it will be 
necessary for the Federal Executive to maintain large military forces. (...) 

If a national government should require the aid of the police force in the event 
of a rebellion, it must first satisfy the Supreme Court that the object of the 
rebellion is to establish in the country a regime that is not in accordance with the 
principles of the Federation. Naturally it may plead its case before the Court as 
soon as unrest breaks out, so that the rebellion may be put down in good time; 
but the Court will reserve the right to make its own enquiry on the spot. This 
procedure will not be without risk for a national government, since an adverse 
judgement by the Supreme Court may involve sanctions by federal forces. The 
Court may, for instance, hold that the insurgents’ demands are justified, and 
require that reforms be carried out. We do not suggest here that such a procedure 
should be applied in cases other than those brought by state governments: but it 
might be that one day individuals would be given the right to sue their govern- 
ments before the Supreme Court. It is not out of the question that a state gov- 
ernment might arraign a neighbouring government before the Court for treating 
its own nationals in a way contrary to Commonwealth principles. In any case it is 
clear that the support of federal forces should not be refused to the government of 
a new federal German state at grips with reactionary elements. (. . .) 

The possibilities of conflict would almost entirely disappear if Europe became 
an economic unity, as there would then be no reason to covet the natural 
resources of neighbouring countries, their labour force or means of production. 


Gia) 


98. René Courtin: ‘Report on postwar economic policy’ 
November 1943 
(René Courtin), Rapport sur la politique économique d’aprés-guerre, Algiers (Edition 
‘Combar’), 1944, 109 pp. (here excerpts from pp. 44-6 and 48 f.). 


Members of the Comité Général d’Etudes — Paul Bastid, François de Menthon and 
Pierre-Henri Teitgen — had worked out principles for the constitution of a Fourth Republic,! 


1 Cf. introduction to doc. 88. The constitutional principles are printed in Les Cahiers 
Politiques, No. 2, July 1943, pp. 15 ff.: ‘Vers le gouvernement provisoire’. 
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while Alexandre Parodi and Teitgen had compiled a catalogue of legislation for the Provi- 
sional Government.” René Courtin, professor of political economy at Montpellier University, 
was rapporteur for economic questions and in June 1943 drew up a report on postwar 
economic policy which was discussed at several sessions of the Committee in August-Sep- 
tember. It was officially adopted and clandestinely distributed in November, and printed at 
Algiers six months later? The Report attempted cautiously to suggest measures that would be 
necessary on the basis of a market economy, and firmly advocated the creation of large 
markets and international economic organizations. It discussed the possibilities of regional, 
continental and intercontinental unions, and concluded in favour of a West European union 
linked to an Atlantic one. 


General Prospects 
Importance of creating international bodies: 
powers to be granted them 

While the main causes of war are moral and political, economic antagonisms 
have often exacerbated tension. 

The disorganization of international trade has weakened the Western nations 
and tended to accentuate the depression from which they were suffering. This 
had a serious effect on France’s powers of resistance and her political climate 
generally. 

Germany for her part, thrown back on herself, felt all the drawbacks of her 
policy of self-sufficiency, as the resources she lacked were only partially replaced 
by costly national production. This gave rise to the theory of Lebensraum, which 
was used to justify every kind of aggression and plunder. 

These antagonisms should be dispelled by the joint exploitation of the world’s 
resources. The creation of large economic units, or even a single market, would 
allow everyone free access to those resources. The idea of ‘living space’ would be 
absorbed into that of a worldwide community. 

The need for a collective organization is felt by all, and the outlook of econ- 
omic nationalism is seen more and more to be obsolete. (. . .) 

Thus France is faced with two questions: an economic one that we shall discuss 
later, and a political question. 

Is it not to be feared that an international organization would become an 
instrument of great power hegemony over countries improverished by the occu- 
pation? Is there not a risk of France’s political and economic life falling under 
foreign control? 

There can be no doubt that after the war the victors will play a leading part in 
the development of events and the orientation of politics. But this is bound to 
happen in any case. The only practical question is whether the creation of a 


2 First published in D. de Bellescize, Le Comité Général d’Etudes, Paris, 1974, 
pp. 571 ff.; cf. R. Hostache, Le Conseil National de la Résistance, Paris, 1958, 
p. 223. 

3 Cf. F. de Menthon’s Introduction to the printed version, Algiers, 1944. (I am indebted 
to Dr K. Voigt for this reference and for a photocopy of the text which follows.) 
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strong international organization would increase or diminish the pressure to 
which we may be subjected. 

It does not seem rash to think that such an organization, in which the different 
member states would be represented on a footing of strict juridical equality, 
would enable each of them to express its viewpoint freely and openly and take 
part in governing the world’s affairs. In this way the impoverished nations would 
have incomparably greater means of action at their disposal than if each of them 
had to argue matters out with the great powers individually behind the walls of 
foreign ministries. Far from international institutions being instruments of hege- 
mony, they should make it possible for all to meet on equal terms and for 
arbitrary decisions to be avoided. 

To take what seems to be a very important example, there is no doubt that the 
world market will be dominated by the dollar. This means that other nations may 
be adversely affected by monetary measures taken by the US in the light of its 
own national problems. 

An international organization with a single money of account, as envisaged in 
the Keynes and White plans, would provide valuable guarantees for the Euro- 
pean nations. 

Far from being too ambitious, the plans that are now being worked out are 
excessively modest and cautious. They respect the principle of national sover- 
eignty and provide no real sanctions against countries which violate their prom- 
ises or ignore recommendations made to them concerning international settle- 
ments and the stability of exchange rates. 

Clearly we must not repeat the mistakes that frustrated all the efforts of the 
League of Nations. A country must no longer be able to go back on its engage- 
ments when they entail sacrifices or when a nationalist reaction drives it back 
upon itself. International economic life will only become a reality that can be 
maintained and developed if the institutions that sustain it possess powers in 
proportion to their responsibilities. The economic organization of the world will 
thus be a function of its political organization. 

If the autarky of a single nation can disorganize the world economy and sow 
the seeds of war, it is unacceptable that that nation should be free to break the ties 
of solidarity that link it with all other nations. Hence, if such a nation should 
refuse to take the measures formulated by the competent economic authority and 
endorsed by the international political authority, sanctions would have to be 
imposed on it. Experience having shown that economic sanctions are insufficient 
in really serious and important cases, it would be necessary to provide for pos- 
sible military sanctions such as the stopping and seizing of merchant vessels, air 
bombing, invasion of a country and dismissal of its government, etc. These are 
obviously grave measures, but no more so than the situations that they might 
have to remedy. 

Basic guarantees should of course be afforded to member states: decisions that 
might affect the whole economic, social and political life of a country should 
require very large majorities, say two-thirds or three-quarters of the vote. 
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Organization of International Trade 
I. The nature of an enlarged market 

There is no need to dwell on the advantages of large markets and the resulting 
specialization. 

At the present time, especially in all fields of increasing output, the develop- 
ment of fresh markets leads to lower prices. 

This will be particularly advantageous in Europe, where the growth of certain 
industries (cars, automatic machines etc.) has been hampered by a shortage of 
customers. France must break out of her isolation if she is not to be outdistanced 
by the US and the USSR. 

Bigger markets also tend to reduce the effect of economic fluctuations. An 
increase of production in a particular country can be more easily absorbed in 
proportion as the potential market is greater. The experience of the prewar years 
shows what disturbance and disequilibrium can be caused by the splitting up of 
markets. 

Finally, larger markets are necessary to make possible international arrange- 
ments for the financial liquidation of the war. (. . .) 


II. Limits to geographical extension 

Different solutions may be conceived in theory. The union to which France 
belonged might be regional (Western Europe), continental (European), intercon- 
tinental (Eurafrican), Atlantic (Western Europe and America) or worldwide. 

The continental and intercontinental solutions do not seem suitable to France, 
which, sentimentally and politically, feels itself to be more Atlantic than Euro- 
pean. 

On the other hand, a union presupposes a degree of common interest, and 
from this point of view a worldwide union is too broad to be effective. The 
political and economic failure of the League of Nations tends to inspire mistrust 
of over-ambitious global solutions. 

We are thus led to favour either a regional or an Atlantic grouping. The former 
seems too narrow and would not provide a sufficiently enlarged market; the 
latter, at least in the near future, would have the disadvantage that our share in it 
would be too small. 

No doubt in these circumstances it would be possible to imagine a composite, 
articulated organization whose different elements could be developed, improved 
and simplified as world solidarity increasingly prevailed. When it is a question of 
such novel institutions, common sense seems to require an empirical approach, 
initially at all events. 

Perhaps it can be safely suggested that France might explore the possibility of 
forming an economic union with the West European countries, viz. Belgium, 
Holland, Luxemburg and if possible Switzerland. Our colonies and those of the 
Low Countries would be economically integrated with the bloc thus formed. We 
should be chary of accepting the idea, frequently put forward, of an open-door 
regime for the whole of Africa, as we should then risk losing not only economic 
but political control of our colonial empire. Moreover, goods produced by coun- 
tries outside the continental bloc would tend to be nationalized in the colonies 
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and re-exported thence so as to avoid paying customs duty. There would have to 
be strict import controls in the colonies and in France itself, and this would have 
vexatious effects on our trade with foreign countries and the empire. 

The formation of such a union should be the more acceptable to non-members 
since, apart from political advantages, it would not be intended to substitute a 
regional autarky for a national one. The West European union should be part of a 
wider union comprising all the Atlantic nations and open to all others professing 
the same economic and political principles and willing to accept specific obliga- 
tions. 

Such a union would abolish all forms of administrative protectionism as 
between its members, including export and import bans and quotas. It would do 
away with export duties and fix a maximum ad valorem rate of import tariffs. 
Only an organization of this kind will make possible the settlement of war 
debts. 

The union would also devise anti-dumping and anti-trust legislation, and 
would be completed by a monetary union. 

Suggestions on these lines do not appear fanciful: they are no more than a 
repetition of pre-war proposals by the technical organs of the League of Nations 
and especially its Economic Committee. 


99. Ernest Pezet and Robert Buron: ‘Defence of the federal 
principle’ December 1943 


From [Ernest Pezet and Robert Buron], Les relations entre les peuples après la guerre et 
la politique extérieure de la France. Défense du principe fédératif, s. 1. n. d. (47 pp. with no 
indication of author, publisher or printer. In ink on the cover: ‘E. Pezet et R. Buron, Etude 
clandestine, Publiée secrètement par le “Groupe Lille” de résistance active, fin 1943’); here 
excerpts from pp. 7-10, 12, 26, 28 f. and 34-7. 


EN 


Only very few independent brochures were produced by resistance groups in occupied 
France. The composition and printing of longer works and the ‘one-off distribution of illegal 
pamphlets was attended by too much danger. Of the few that existed, the only one entirely 
devoted to international postwar problems? firmly advocated the restriction of sovereignty in 


1 Inscription on M. Ernest Pezet’s own copy, which he kindly sent me on 27 December 
1963 with the remark: ‘As far as I remember, about 5000 copies were printed.’ Before 
the war M. Pezet published Défaites de la Paix et alarmes des peuples, Paris, 1937, and 
Fin de l’Autriche, fin d'une Europe, Paris, 1938, each with a foreword by E. Herriot. 
From 1945 to 1959 he was an MRP senator and vice-chairman of the foreign affairs 
committee of the Senate. Robert Buron obtained a doctorate in 1938 with a thesis on 
US-Soviet economic relations: after the war he was an MRP deputy, and economic 
minister in several cabinets from January 1952. A copy of the pamphlet is in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, Rés. G 1470 (946), marked ‘Cahiers du Travaillisme frangais 
No. 3’. 

2 H.Michel, in Les Courants de pensée, pp. 798 f., mentions eight other pamphlets 
devoted chiefly to disputing the legitimacy of the Vichy government. 
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favour of a supranational federation, which, however, could not be worldwide at the outset.’ 
Pezet and Buron originated a distinction between democratic ‘national self-determination’ 
and the nationalistic idea of sovereignty, which economic developments had turned into an 
‘empty formula’ as far as European nations were concerned. — The ‘Lille group’ was an 
important point of contact between almost all the larger resistance groups.” 


EN 


(...) It is clear that recognition of the principle of nationalities, which is 
democratically inspired, cannot be reconciled with an imperialist conception of 
national sovereignty. The treaty of Versailles and the Covenant of the League of 
Nations tried to bring about this reconciliation, and that is why they led us into a 
blind alley, from which it is all the harder to escape now that twenty-five years of 
efforts to apply the treaties have inflamed the nationalism they were supposed to 
calm (.. .) 

While wars have always existed, even before there was such a thing as national 
sentiment, there is no doubt that nationalism has multiplied the occasions of 
conflict and has above all given wars a character of destructive violence and 
totalitarianism that was previously quite unknown. 

The treaty of Versailles exacerbated nationalism by permitting ‘nationalities’, 
some more clearly defined than others, to form ‘organized nations’ of their own. 
By recognizing nations as fully sovereign the Covenant of the League of Nations 
increased, instead of limiting, the risks of war that were inherent in the Versailles 
system. 

The consequences of admitting the sovereign, unlimited right of peoples to 
self-determination went on working themselves out for 25 years, and came to 


3 Only two other wartime resistance pamphlets dealing with international postwar prob- 
lems are known to exist: (1) J. Avenol, L'Europe silencieuse, Neuchatel, 1944, printed 
in Switzerland: cf. excerpts in Doc. Eur. Integr., vol. II, ‘Plans by Exiles from France’, 
doc. 122; (2) a study by Michel Debré and Emmanuel Monick dating from 1942-3, 
printed after the war in J. Bruère, Demain, la Paix, Paris, 1945: cited in Michel, Les 
Courants de pensée, pp. 419 f. This argued that: “The economic crisis of 1929 proved to 
the world the bankruptcy of national action (. . .) Each country isolated itself so as to 
share more fully in the common misery. That isolation did no little to bring on the war, 
by way of poverty and unemployment (. . .) “France alone” — that false idea can do us 
as much harm tomorrow as yesterday (. . .) No policy of national revival can be imag- 
ined today outside an international framework: all our problems extend well beyond 
our frontiers (. . .) To survive nowadays, a nation must be dependent.’ 

The group (which met in the rue de Lille, Paris, throughout the war) consisted of 
politicians, writers and journalists who had all belonged before 1939 to the early forms 
of Christian Democratic parties: the Jeune République, the Parti Démocratique Popu- 
laire, and the circle supporting the left-wing Catholic L’Aube. Without forming an 
armed group of its own, it was a contact centre for almost the whole of the resistance; its 
Imprimerie de la Démocratie, directed by Marc Sangnier and Charles Geraert, printed 
forged identity papers and many numbers of the Cahiers du Témoignage Chrétien and 
the clandestine Résistance and Défense de la France. Cf. Ernest Pezet, Chrétiens au 
service de la Cité. De Léon XIII au Sillon et au M. R. P. 1891-1965, Paris, 1965, 
pp. 129, 202 f. and 227. For its part in founding the MRP see doc. 109. 
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fruition in the present war. From this cruel experience we wish to draw two 
essential conclusions: 

(1) The worst form of nationalism, that which most surely leads to war, is 
economic nationalism. 

No doubt, after the war of 1914-18, some people hoped for a vast develop- 
ment of international trade which would lessen the danger arising from the crea- 
tion of a multiplicity of states. But, despite appearances, nothing was done to 
ensure the security of nations, and each country drew its own conclusions from 
the war that had just ended. 

Nations were assured of full sovereignty and independence, but they had seen 
that in wartime trade was badly affected and even the neutrals suffered from 
restrictions. Each nation therefore concluded that its first duty was to reinforce 
its political independence with economic independence to the greatest possible 
extent (. . .) 

What had once been the most liberal states erected tariff barriers to protect 
some key industry or other, thus pushing up the cost of living and provoking 
grave social unrest. Nations which lacked raw materials cast a greedy eye on 
certain territories, or looked on a better-off neighbour as their natural enemy. 

Overproduction, high cost of living, unemployment and war: these are the 
logical consequences of economic nationalism, which leads in practice to a tre- 
mendous waste of strength and substance. (. . .) 

(2) The ‘national sovereignty’ and ‘independence’ of which states are so jealous 
are nowadays empty formulae without any real content, at least for 80% of 
nations. 

The decisive role of industry in modern war, while impelling all states to the 
worst excesses of nationalism, has at the same time made the efforts of most of 
them completely ineffectual. 

Only the greatest modern nations, with a high potential output of aircraft, 
automobiles, tyres and weaponry, with ample supplies of coal, oil, textiles and 
ores of all kinds, can in fact maintain their sovereignty. As for the others, as the 
present war has shown, in spite of costly efforts they have to yield to the wishes 
of stronger powers and join their fate to the nation which they fear the most, 
unless geography permits them to maintain a precarious neutrality. Wanting to 
be neutral is not enough, as many countries have found: Hungary, Finland, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, the South American states and so on. 

It is clearly fraudulent, therefore, to proclaim an absolute sovereignty that the 
conditions of modern economic life make it impossible to safeguard. 

Absolute sovereignty is meaningless at the present day unless resort to war can 
be excluded. In order to lessen the risk of war, the principle of absolute sover- 
eignty must be abandoned. 

The nations, old and new, refused to understand this in 1918, but it must not 
be forgotten by those who negotiate the coming peace treaties. (. . .) 

The fate of European nations cannot be decided without their consent, unless 
there is to be a permanent risk of war. They cannot be compelled to federate. 
National feeling, exacerbated as it has been for the past 25 years in particular, 
makes it impossible to envisage a viable European federation under the hege- 
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mony of any one European state. This was proved, even before modern 
nationalism, by the Napoleonic experiment, and re-proved by the 1914-18 
war. 

After 1918 France alarmed Europe, needlessly it is true, simply by seeking 
alliances to protect her security. Timid though her policy was, she was accused of 
hegemonism and violently denounced not only by the Germans but also in 
England. The very countries which charged us with attempting to dominate 
Europe and threw on us the whole blame for the bad relations between France 
and Germany are now desperately fighting against German oppression, and 
would never accept a federal Europe under German leadership. (. . .) 

Any future attempt at hegemony, wherever it may come from, will encounter 
the same resistance as Germany is facing now. Already some of Hitler’s most 
determined adversaries in Europe are beginning to show fear as to the intentions 
of the USSR, which, it seems more and more likely, will seek to exercise a kind of 
political protectorate, at least over its immediate neighbours. At the same time 
the commercial designs of the Anglo-Saxons are also visible, though in a more 
discreet form, and we may wonder whether the political arrangements of the 
peace settlement are not to be followed up by economic agreements more or less 
directly imposed on the European nations. 

It is not for us here to judge how far these fears are justified. We must hope 
that they are not, and that the victors’ intentions towards the neutrals or those of 
the allies who suffered early defeat will be held within reasonable bounds, in 
accordance with an impartial view of international organization. In any case, it is 
the duty of all of us to state here and now that no peace treaty can be genuine if it 
is aimed at bringing about the political or economic domination of our continent 
by one or more great nations. (. . .) 

The progressive reconciliation of these conflicting ideas, especially by sincere 
efforts towards closer political and cultural relations, is an essential condition of 
the possibility of a viable international organization. 

It is partly because this condition could not be fulfilled that the League of 
Nations ran into insoluble difficulties. In so far as it is fulfilled in some areas or 
can be achieved in the near future, to that extent the Federation will be able to 
offer a concrete solution to the problems with which the peace treaty will have to 
deal. 

The peacemakers will have to show prudence as regards the revival, renovation 
or creation of international bodies whose value at the present time can only be 
measured precisely by their real power of effective action. But in any case the 
general provisions of the settlement and its economic annexes must be such as to 
promote the formation of associations among neighbouring peoples as a first step 
towards setting up primary federations of nations, which are the indispensable 
basis of a lasting organization of international affairs. (. . .) 

To sum up, our position in regard to federalism is as follows: 

International relations cannot be organized unless states are prepared on cer- 
tain conditions to give up part of their sovereign rights. 

There is no hope in present circumstances of their surrendering those rights to 
the world community as a whole. The differences between the different national 
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units are too great for agreement on a worldwide basis to have any practical 
significance. 

Hence the only feasible effort for peace is by way of agreements between 
nations which are firm in purpose and possess genuinely equal rights, to surren- 
der some of those rights for the sake of forming an association. 

As for ourselves, difficult though that effort may be, since it is the only one 
that can be effective, we must continue despite all disappointments until the 
desired result is attained. 

This journal for its part is determined to defend tirelessly the principle of 
Federations of nations. (. . .) We desire that France may regain its independence 
after the war, not in order to pursue a nationalist and imperialist policy, but on 
the contrary so that it may take the necessary initiative towards the federal organ- 
ization of Western Europe. (. . .) 


100. Socialist Party (SFIO): draft of a joint programme for the 
Resistance 11 December 1943 


‘Projet de contenu d’un programme commun’ in D. Mayer, Les Socialistes dans la 
Résistance, Paris, 1968, pp. 229-38 (here Part III, ‘Le probléme international’, in full). 


In view of the altered international situation and the tension among the world powers, 
whose postwar plans evidently contained no element of federalism,’ the illegal SFIO came to 
the conclusion that there was no chance in the near future of a supranational solution on the 
lines advocated by Blum and that progress must be made in stages. On 11 December 1943 
Daniel Mayer submitted to the Conseil National de la Résistance a thoroughly revised 
version of the June programme of the two Comités d’Action Socialiste (cf. doc. 85), designed 
to serve as a statement of aims for the whole resistance movement.’ The much enlarged Part 
III on ‘The international problem’ now proposed the creation of a United States of Europe as 
an ‘initial’ step towards a ‘United States of the Worla’. 


III. The International Problem 
Most of the economic and social measures envisaged cannot be introduced 
within the very limited field of a single country without disturbance, damage and 
even the risk of failure. 
Tomorrow, as yesterday, the only satisfactory solution, the only one compa- 
tible with free institutions and the principles of liberty will be to knit national 
achievements into the framework of an international organization, to fit them 


1 Cf. introduction to doc. 84 above, and General Introduction, p. 26 f. 

2 D. Mayer, op. cit., p. 119; W. Loth, Sozialismus und Internationalismus, Stuttgart, 
1977, pp. 35 f. For the reply of the Central Committee of the French Communist Party 
to this proposal see doc. 106 below. 
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into a structure covering all those parts of the world economy that have reached 
the same stage of evolution. 

The political and social democracy that we intend to build in France will not be 
viable or stable unless it is integrated into a European order, or rather, since the 
present war has diminished Europe’s place on the map of the world, a universal 
order. 

The primary purpose of an international community constituted in the first 
place by the United States of Europe and developing in fact into the United States 
of the World will be to guarantee the freedom and independence of its member 
states, as well as peace and security in relations among peoples. 

But it is only on the morrow of some great worldwide upheaval that there 
comes a brief period of rationality when such great tasks can be accomplished. 
The opportunity must at all costs be seized at a time when all mankind is anxious 
that the scourge whose recent marks it still bears shall vanish from the face of the 
earth for ever. We have learnt how important it is to encourage this almost 
unanimous desire, to give it strength, durability and efficacy, and we know what 
a price we paid for our failure to do so last time. 

If this war does not give rise to fundamentally stable international institutions, 
to a really effective international power, then Europe and the world will sooner 
or later be exposed once again to the same scourge. 

(a) Political 

1. The first necessity is that all the great powers, and particularly the US and 
the USSR, should be parties to the new Covenant. 

2. The international body must have the institutions and the powers it needs in 
order to perform its functions. It must be boldly and openly set up as a superstate 
ona level above national sovereignties, which means that the member states must 
have accepted in advance as much limitation and subordination of their particular 
sovereignties as this superior sovereign power requires. 

3. All states must cooperate loyally and wholeheartedly with the international 
organization. Experience has shown, however, that Fascist and democratic states 
cannot live peacefully together. It would therefore be contrary to international 
order that, at the moment when democracy has triumphed over Fascism, a Fas- 
cist state should be a member of the society of civilized nations. 

4. The international body must be able to ensure that refractory nations carry 
out its decisions. This may involve its having a superiority of force arising from 
the exclusive possession of certain weapons, such as military planes, and also an 
adequate degree of disarmament by the member states. 

5. The superstate must have its own organs of government and a policy of its 
own, instead of being governed by conferences of delegates, each of whom is still 
serving the interests and obeying the instructions of the state he represents. It 
must be kept permanently at work by the multiplicity of its functions, for a real 
international community is more than just a court of arbitration or a meeting- 
place for diplomats. 

It must create an international order if it intends to preserve peace, and to do so 
its activity must be continuous, for economic conflicts and crises will threaten its 
order just as surely as political disagreements. 
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(b) Economic and social 

The international body must have authority to enforce its decisions on all 
labour problems that cannot be satisfactorily solved by nations acting sepa- 
rately. 

It must deal with the urgent problems of markets, raw materials and popula- 
tion movements which lie so dangerously along the frontiers of economics and 
politics. 

It must settle customs questions, find a remedy for the general currency crisis, 
and be empowered to operate great public-works schemes on an international 
plane — public health, industrial equipment, transport — so that little by little all 
nations can be raised to the same level of civilization. To this end it must have the 
power to issue loans and control its own budget, derived no longer from the 
miserable voluntary contributions of member states, but from low taxes on arti- 
cles of general consumption or from its ownership of certain international mo- 
nopolies. 

Nations will come together and find their place in the community such as they 
are, such as their history and traditions of all kinds have made them, with their 
own tastes and preferences, their native temperament and peculiarities. National 
characteristics, which are necessary elements of the harmony of mankind, will be 
not only respected but cultivated within the international organization. 

As regards the German problem, a general consensus of opinion, embittered at 
times by hatred and by the desire for vengeance which German conquest has 
called forth throughout the world, demands that Germany should be rendered 
for ever incapable of repeating her policy of expansion by force of arms. 

Some will refuse — legitimately, it may seem — to distinguish between the tyrant 
who has bewitched a whole nation and the nation that pitilessly served the tyrant. 
The Socialist Party maintains, however, that hatred cannot banish hatred, or 
violence put an end to violence. A whole nation cannot simply be annihilated 
with its language, tradition and legends. Might abused breeds a spirit of revenge 
that time will not efface, and sooner or later the hazards of history will offer it 
unexpected opportunities. 

The only way to resolve this contradiction and make Germany harmless in a 
peaceful and stable Europe is to incorporate the German nation in an interna- 
tional community powerful enough to re-educate her, discipline her, and if 
necessary master her. 

Finally, it is only by way of international order and cooperation among peo- 
ples that the world can satisfy its present needs and obtain the guarantees it 
requires for the future. Such will be the direction and the effect of the worldwide 
effort of reconstruction that is about to be set in hand. 


101. Philippe Viannay: ‘For a free civilization’ January 1944 


Philippe Viannay, ‘Le combat pour une cité libre’, Cahiers de Défense de la France, 
Paris, n. d. (1944), pp. 12-20 (here excerpt, pp. 17-20). Repr. in De la Résistance à la 
révolution, pp. 220-30; Michel and Mirkine-Guetzévitch, Les idées, pp. 208-15; and M. 
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Granet, Défense de la France, Paris, 1960, pp. 213-20. German tr. in Lipgens, Föderations- 
plane, pp. 230-1. 


The single published number of Cahiers de Défense de la France contained, in addition to 
Jurgensen’s article,’ a second basic contribution on the theme of postwar organization by 
Philippe Viannay.? In the two final sections, reproduced here, he opposes the idea of a ‘cité 
libre’ to the ‘totalitarian state’ which results when nations refuse to accept the necessary 
division of labour and become isolated from one another. He argues that the European 
national states, diminished as they are, can only preserve their freedom within a United 
States of Europe.’ 


* 


Political power has always been the primary condition of a nation’s indepen- 
dence. Armed forces and wealth were always the foundations of this power. But 
whereas in former times armed force could exist without wealth, being based 
almost entirely on the courage and skill of soldiers, so that a nation like the 
Romans — ‘lean, hungry hounds’ who started out being poor — could become 
masters of the world and its resources, today wealth has become the basic factor: 
things have turned inside out, so that armed force is now little more than the 
external sign of economic strength. This does not mean that a war can be won 
without courage and martial spirit, or that modern war is less heroic than the 
wars of antiquity — quite the reverse. None the less, courage without economic 
power is doomed to failure. Modern combat is no longer on a human scale — the 
present war, demonstrating the importance of equipment and supplies, has 
shown this all too clearly. 

Thus economic wealth has become in all respects the necessary guarantee of a 
nation’s independence, and it must not be wealth of only one kind. For a nation 
to preserve its independence it is not enough to possess a flourishing agriculture 
and powerful spinning-mills. It must be an all-round economic power with iron 
and copper deposits, coal mines or oil wells, rubber plantations and so on. 

A nation must be powerful economically if it is to carry any weight in the 
world or be able to defend its freedom. 

An agonizing problem presents itself here for all nations other than Russia and 
the US. Must they resign themselves to becoming slaves or at best dependants? 
Does their economic insufficiency debar them from speaking as free peoples? 

One solution is to create an artificial economic power by making up for the 
deficiency of natural wealth by intensive labour which is underpaid, i.e. brings 


1 Cf. introduction to doc. 93 above. 

2 Cf. doc. 80 above. In M. Granet, Défense de la France, Paris, 1960, p. 220, and in 
Michel and Mirkine-Guetzévitch, Les Idées, p. 215, the article is dated ‘Jan. 1944’. This 
date does not appear in the original, but is adopted here for chronological purposes, as 
the month in which the Cahiers de Défense de la France appeared cannot be ascertained 
with certainty. 

3 Note the remarkable agreement here with the theses of the Ventotene Manifesto: ch. VI 
below (Italy), doc. 148 
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little return in the form of consumer goods. The nation cuts its standard of living 
drastically and economizes so as to create new industries from the ground up. 
This is what was done in Italy. 

A solution of this kind is attended by the gravest consequences, both abroad 
and at home. 

From the world point of view such an economy is lop-sided by definition, and 
is a permanent cause of imbalance. It is forced increasingly to close its frontiers to 
protect its industries with their high production costs, and this means that coun- 
tries which cannot export to it close their own frontiers in turn. The country in 
question then has no remedy but to involve others in war. 

The internal consequences are no less serious. To carry out such a policy, the 
nation must almost inevitably become totalitarian. The constraints it imposes on 
its citizens are too severe to be freely accepted, and it therefore has to resort to 
coercion. | 

At this point all means of persuasion are set in motion, usually by buccaneers 
who propose to one and all the ideal of the ant-hill, that of absolute devotion to 
the State which is the new God. New doctrines are craftily invoked to buttress 
and justify this will to power: racial supremacy, the promise of a new order and 
so on. These doctrines are so fraudulent that they have to be implanted by 
propaganda — that most degrading of twentieth-century concepts. Propaganda 
promises everything, especially what it cannot perform, the creation of an earthly 
paradise. Propaganda is the weapon of charlatans. A police force of the most 
abject kind terrorizes all who attempt to free themselves from this iron con- 
straint. Religion, morality, weakness and pity are thrown to the winds — nothing 
matters except the power of the state. 

The creation of such a state often arouses enthusiasm, but not for long. It 
purports to bring liberation, which all men more or less confusedly desire, by 
setting an end in view: but its purpose cannot satisfy the aspirations of the human 
heart. What it really brings is slavery. (. . .) 

How are we to envisage the constitution of a free civilization in this terrible 
dilemma: either it will be in a condition of humiliating dependence on other, 
all-powerful nations or, to preserve its independence, it is in danger of turning 
itself into a slave state. 

The only solution that will permit every nation to keep its dignity and to live in 
a way that does not exhaust its strength is for tasks to be shared among states on a 
worldwide basis. It is absurd to expect that every nation should produce all its 
own needs. Long ago people discovered that it was not worth while for everyone 
to make his own tools or bake his own bread. It is time we realized that there is 
no point in every nation making all it requires. Division of labour on a world 
scale is the only way to endow countries with a common interest, other than by 
ideological links which are often easy to sever. 

The science of politics must cease to be confined within the narrow frontiers of 
separate states. It must become geopolitics. It must look to the future, foreseeing 
and anticipating the world’s biological evolution, instead of constantly reliving 
the past. It must think in terms of space as well as time, setting problems in a 
worldwide context without which there is no true balance. 
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To live in freedom a nation must first confront the problem of its situation in 
the world. Before building itself up, it must be assured of firm foundations. A 
tower cannot be built on shifting sand, or a city on an unstable economic 
basis. 

Such is the basic idea, and one of the first steps towards it will be to create the 
United States of Europe. This is not a utopia — the United States of Europe are 
already in course of formation. What we have to do is to prevent their being 
formed on the German model, by the domination of the stronger. Together with 
the other oppressed nations, France must defend the cause of justice and good 
sense. In this way we shall remove the chief obstacle to the creation of a free 
civilization: viz. the false necessity of totalitarianism, a necessity which is purely 
the creation of unbridled nationalism. 

The only obstacles to the creation of a free society would then be the obliga- 
tions inherent in modern economic life: the constantly increasing division of 
labour, the need to organize the economy, or at least give direction to it. But is 
this really an obstacle? Because economic freedom has been lost within states, 
does that mean that freedom is destroyed? Certain liberties have been restricted, 
but we have not lost our freedom on that account. Certainly modern civilization 
brings with it new constraints. But these only affect mankind on the surface and 
not spiritually. It is not by facts that we are oppressed, but by tyrants. 

It is for us to adapt ourselves. Let us not fetter the free society to this or that 
stage of scientific or economic evolution. The free society belongs to a different 
order, it is outside time. It exists whenever men are found who wish the human 
spirit to rule their lives. 


102. Joseph Hours: ‘France in tomorrow’s Europe’ 
January 1944 


Article ‘Pour la France de demain. Libres réflexions d’un catholique de la Résistance’, 
Les Cahiers politiques, No. 5 (Paris), Jan. 1944, pp. 1-15 (here section IV, ‘La France dans 
PEurope de demain’, pp. 9-11). Repr. in Joseph Hours, Mouvement Républicain Popu- 
laire. Direction. Libres propos pour l'action politique, Lyons, n. d. (after the Liberation), 
pp. 9-23. German tr. in Lipgens, Föderationspläne, pp. 231-2. 


Joseph Hours, a lecturer in history at Lyons University, was one of the chief contributors 
to Témoignage Chrétien and a leader of Catholic resistance at Lyons. He was one of those 
who wrote for Cahiers politiques but were not themselves members of the Comité Général 
d’Etudes.! In the present excerpt from ‘Pour la France de demain’, dealing with postwar 


1 Cf. introduction to doc. 88 above. Before the war, Hours was a member of the Parti 
Démocrate Populaire and was on the staff of L’Aube. Later he belonged to the circle of 
Fr Pierre Chaillet, S. J., the political philosopher of ‘Combat’; he taught Gilbert Dru 
and was co-founder of the Mouvement Républicain Populaire in 1944. Cf. J. 
Duquesne, Les Catholiques français sous l’occupation, Paris, 1966, pp. 139 ff. and pas- 
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international organization, he argued with sober conviction that the most urgent task was to 
create a United States of Europe. It was particularly noteworthy that, faced with Soviet 
opposition, Hours neither ignored it nor resorted to tactical compliance, but adduced prac- 
tical and convincing arguments based on Russia’s real interests. 


(. . .) The European continent, subjected to the same hard conditions of Ger- 
man occupation, will have every interest in solving by a common effort the 
common problems that will confront it after Germany’s collapse. France cannot 
isolate herself, even if she wishes, from the European body of which she is an 
essential part: it would be contrary to her duty as well as her interests. Battered 
though she is, drained of her manpower and resources, she will still be one of the 
chief nations of tomorrow’s Europe by virtue of her population and wealth and 
above all by the value of her spiritual heritage. France, more than any other 
nation, can utter the watchwords that will bring to the liberated peoples hope of a 
European order based on liberty and peace. France is better able than any other 
country to work for a United States of Europe, and the record of her misfortunes 
will do more than any promises to protect her from the charge of imperialism. 
There will be no question of tutelage over the continent: the union of France and 
the other liberated countries will be the best guarantee for both sides, and both 
will have an equal interest in keeping it so. Even the defeated nations will have 
their place in that union, though it would be pointless to try to define it in every 
detail at the present time. 

Naturally there would be no question of this union being hostile towards 
America, and less still towards Russia. Indeed, we believe that the creation of a 
federal Europe will give Russia every reassurance, first by preventing any pluto- 
cracy from dominating the continent, and secondly by bringing about lasting 
peace on Russia’s western frontiers in accordance with history and the wishes of 
the population. Europe is still covered with ruins and blood, and it must not 
become the arena and the object of a struggle between rival influences. That is 
what we want to prevent by means of a federation, which should alarm nobody. 
ae 

Europe can have no lasting peace if one part of it remains subject to monopoly 
capitalism (the only kind of capitalism conceivable in present circumstances) 
while the other is organized to do without it; and, again, a European federation 
could not exist without an economic base that can only be provided by union 
with Africa. France is better able than any other nation to solve these problems 
by her example and by the contribution of her colonial empire. 


sim; H. R. Kedward, Resistance in Vichy France, Oxford, 1978, pp. 178, 203, 207; R. 
Bédarida, Témoignage Chrétien, Paris, 1977, pp. 29, 33, 51, 118, 211, 212, 213, 220, 
286, 287, 322 and 362. (I am indebted to Dr K. Voigt for drawing my attention to 
Hours’s postwar publication, attesting his authorship of the article.) 
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103. Le Franc-Tireur: ‘Our Socialism’ 1 March 1944 


Le Franc-Tireur. Organe du Mouvement de Libération Nationale (Edition Sud), No. 29, 
1 March 1944. Repr. in De la Résistance a la révolution, pp. 234-6; L’Europe de demain, 
pp. 95-7; Halin, Europe unie, pp. 33-4; excerpted in Michel and Mirkine-Guetzévitch, Les 
idées, pp. 184 f.; German tr. in Lipgens, Föderationspläne, pp. 235 f. 


= 


‘Franc-Tireur’, represented by the paper of the same name which appeared from Decem- 
ber 1941, was the smallest of the three supra-regional groups in the Southern Zone which 
united in January 1943 with Combat and Libération (Sud) to form the Mouvements Unis de 
Résistance (MUR).' The paper was generally printed at Lyons under the editorship of 
Georges Altman: it appeared about once a month, its circulation rising from 50,000 at the 
beginning of 1943 to over 150,000 by the spring of 1944. On the editorial committee were 
Antoine Avinin, Noél Clavier, Elie Péju, Jean-Jacques Soudeille, Jean-Pierre Lévy (head of 
the resistance group from March 1942), and for a time the historian Marc Bloch, prior to his 
execution in June 1943? The following article, published on 1 March 1944, was part of a 
series entitled "Our Socialism’ and was entitled ‘Towards a new humanism’: it argued 
forcefully that there could be no return to the old political system with national states based 
on class divisions and a ‘Balkanized’ Europe. 


+ 


(...) As one regime collapses, another is being born. It arises from the fire of 
the struggle for liberation and from the icy cold of prisons, with the mass resi- 
stance that has sprung up from the French maquis to the Polish plains, from the 
factories of Milan to the German forced labour camps, from Norwegian univer- 
sities to the mountains of Bosnia. In Austria and even in Germany, consciences 
are awakening and fighters are organizing. Europe under the Nazi heel is shaken 
by a mighty wave of democracy. 

Democracy! — perhaps no word has ever been more devalued and ridiculed. 
Only yesterday it stood for long-winded committee speeches and parliamentary 
impotence. But today it shines more brightly and with more promise than in the 
days of the volunteers of the First Republic, the barricades of ’48 and the Paris 
Commune. Moreover it has a clearer meaning, since it is indissolubly linked with 
the idea of a new, socialist society. 

For who would dare to claim that the popular masses which have risen up 
against the Nazi domination of Europe are fighting for the sake of a return to the 
past, now that they realize more and more clearly how profoundly vitiated it was 
and how certain to collapse? No, what the masses aspire to is a new world. 

They are patriotic, of course, but here again the word takes on a new, broader 
meaning. Nothing is more remote from their patriotism than the narrow, racist, 
fraudulent nationalism that the ruling classes used to propagate as a means of 


1 Cf. introduction to doc. 84 above. For a full account see D. Veillon, Le Franc-Tireur, 
Paris, 1977. Cf. also Y. Craipeau, Contre vents et marées 1938-1945, Paris, 1977, 
pp. 152-7. 

2 Cf. Bibl. Nat., Catalogue des Périodiques Clandestins, p. 75, and index of names in 
D. Veillon, op. cit. 
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stupefying peoples and setting them against one another. This new patriotism 
means the right of peoples to manage their own affairs and their sacred right to 
overthrow tyranny, whether foreign or ostensibly national. It means the right of 
peoples to be free, but also to unite freely one with another. 

The huge army of democrats and patriots that is springing from the soil of 
tortured Europe to fight Nazi barbarism does not want a return to the ‘republi- 
can’ dictatorship of capitalism or to the Balkanized Europe in which each nation 
was caged in by economic and political barriers: where the sense of human 
freedom was weakened or misdirected, while patriotism was either discouraged 
by a fraudulent policy or turned to fanaticism by racist agitation. 

The regime these men are fighting for, whatever name they may give it, is a 
democratic and socialist organization of Europe. We know only too well how the 
word ‘socialist’, like others, has been wrenched from its proper meaning. But 
need we say that the socialism to which insurgent Europe aspires has nothing in 
common with the decadent socialism of the bourgeois parliamentary system, 
with the hideous caricatures that Fascist dictatorships have made of it, or with 
some kind of enslavement of the individual to an all-powerful state? 

Moreover this socialism is not a vague aspiration or a distant idea. It is a precise 
issue, the only possible solution, which suddenly comes into view amid the ruins 
of war, as a sign of hope to those peoples who do not wish to be buried under 
them. The road towards it is not like those of former days, with their successive 
parliamentary reforms, or any route that might be imposed by an iron will on 
peoples incapable of democratic action. It is the road of mass revolt against 
oppression, which is more and more the path of liberation from slave-labour as 
well as human freedom in general. Thanks to the unexpected imperative of his- 
tory it is no longer a dream or a theory but an immediate practical political task, 
because the dominant classes of yesterday have already collapsed and the masses 
are already setting about it, materially united and armed, and morally trans- 
formed. All of a sudden, history has made it possible for them to be genuinely 
socialist and revolutionary. Will they be equal to the task? 

They will be if they realize that it is for them to establish a truly democratic 
power on the ruins of the class-ridden state, which betrayed its subjects and is 
now bankrupt. That power must comprise and control not merely, as in the past, 
an assembly of ineffectual deputies, but the whole range of political and admin- 
istrative institutions. The masses must nationalize key economic institutions and 
control them democratically. They must build, on the ruins of Fascist domina- 
tion and state sovereignty, a democratic union of the peoples of Europe — a union 
of peoples, not a league of states — as a first step towards the union of all nations 
of the world. 

In this way the essential framework of a socialist regime will come into being — 
a regime which will enable every human being to develop his abilities freely and 
completely, and will guarantee happiness in so far as it can be ensured by social 
organization. 
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104. Combat: ‘We have had enough...’ March 1944 


Combat, Organe du Mouvement de Libération Nationale, No. 55 (Lyons), March 1944. 
Repr. in De la Résistance a la révolution, pp. 254 f. 


In 1942-3 Combat, the leading Resistance journal in the Southern Zone, referred on 
several occasions to the forces of renewal which would bring about a union of the peoples of 
Europe after victory for which the European resistance movements had waged a common 
struggle.’ In liberated Algiers an ‘Edition d’Alger’ of Combat appeared from July 1943 
onwards, edited by René Capitant. In its December number Henri Frenay, who had become 
a member of de Gaulle’s Comité Frangais de Libération Nationale, published perhaps his 
most forceful article on the desire of the resistance movement for European union.” By this 
time much the strongest resistance group was the MUR, formed by the merger of the three 
supra-regional groups in the Southern Zone. On 8 February 1944 it united with three groups 
in the Northern Zone - Défense de la France, Résistance and Lorraine - to form the Mouve- 
ment de Libération Nationale (MLN), which was intended to unite all the original resistance 
groups other than the political parties; however, the MLN was not joined by the Communist 
Front National, the OCM, Libération-Nord and two smaller groups in the Northern Zone? 
In March 1944 Combat, now sub-titled Organe du Mouvement de Libération Nationale, 
once more succinctly set forth the aim of European federation. 


* 


We have had enough of a weak, inconsistent foreign policy such as France has 
practised since the treaty of Versailles. 

We have had enough of a League of Nations that wastes its time in speeches, 
quibbles and procedural niceties. We want a European federation that is truly 
sovereign and armed to defend its sovereignty, and a world confederation in 
which the different federations are united. 

We want neither a vengeful nor a forgiving peace, and above all not a scheming 
peace, be it international or inter-trust, but simply a peace founded on justice. 

We do not want to see any nations outlawed for their errors or their regime. 
We cannot conceive of Europe without Germany and Russia. 


1 E.g. No. 36, Nov. 1942 (De la Resistance à la révolution, pp. 200 f.); No. 38, Jan. 1943 ` 
(Michel and Mirkine-Guetzévitch, Les idées, p. 259); and No. 53, Dec. 1943, ‘Notre 
Europe’, which stated inter alia: ‘(. . .) The European resistance will remake Europe. A 
free Europe of free citizens, for we have all of us known slavery. A Europe united 
politically and economically, because we have suffered for being disunited. An armed 
Europe, because we have paid the penalty for being weak.’ (repr. in L‘Europe de 
demain, pp. 93-5). 

2 Henri Frenay, ‘Résistance . . . Espoir de l’Europe’, Combat (Edition d’Alger), 12 Dec. 
1943: repr. in Frenay, Combat, pp. 70-2: German tr. in Lipgens, Föderationspläne, 
pp. 227-9. The article is reproduced in full in Doc. Eur. Integr., vol. II, ‘Plans by Exiles 
From France’, doc. 114. Cf. ibid., doc. 121, the appeal of the Combat congress held at 
Algiers on 26 March 1944. 

3 On Combat and the merger with Libération-Sud and Franc-Tireur cf. introductions to 
docs. 83, 84 and 103. On the union with the three Northern groups (cf. docs. 80, 87, 
93, 96 and 101) see J. F. Sweets, The Politics of Resistance in France, De Kalb, Ill., 1976, 
pp. 66 f., and M. Granet, Défense de la France, Paris, 1960, pp. 148-58. 
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The criminals who have plunged the world into misery and ruin must not be 
allowed to end their days quietly in some pleasant retreat, with oblivion as their 
only punishment. We will not forget them, and we require that they be judged 
and punished. 

As for ourselves, having fought the battle of Resistance for three years, we do 
not wish it to be thought that we can be paid for our efforts with a few words of 
praise, a ribbon here or a monument there. Speaking for those of our comrades 
who are still fighting and for those who have lost their lives in the struggle, we 
declare that the only reward we want is that our ideal should become a real- 
ity. 

Our war aim is to build a new France, ‘hard and pure’, in the words of de 
Gaulle’s promise. The Resistance will not disband until that ideal has been com- 
pletely realized, whatever the opposition. 


105. Claude Bourdet: ‘The Future of Germany?’ March 1944 


‘Future Allemagne?’ in Combat, Organe du Mouvement de Libération Nationale, 
No. 55 (Lyons), March 1944. Repr. as annex to G. Ziebura, ‘Die Idee der Demokratie in 
der franzôsischen Widerstandsbewegung’ in Zur Geschichte und Problematik der Demo- 
kratie, Festgabe für Hans Herzfeld, Berlin, 1958, pp. 372 f. Tr. in The Left News, ed. 
Victor Gollancz, No. 97, London, July 1944, p. 2910; German tr. in Lipgens, Fôderations- 
plane, pp. 237 f. The text that follows is unabridged. 


It was characteristic of the non-Communist resistance groups and their periodicals that 
they almost always distinguished between the system of Nazi domination and the German 
people: they recognized that Versailles was partly to blame for Nazism, and urged that after 
the guilty had been punished, the Germans should enjoy equal rights with other European 
nations.’ This point of view was expressed with especial clarity in the March number of 
Combat by Claude Bourdet, who took over the leadership of the movement when Frenay 
left for Algiers;? his article concluded that Germany must join the European federation on a 
footing of equality. 


D 


(...) It is impossible to achieve complete unanimity in the resistance move- 
ment with regard to the fate of Germany. I still remember Frenay, two years ago, 
putting forward to our friends in Marseilles his conception of a truly European 
peace, at the same time both hard and generous: the unusual character of these 


1 Cf. Michel, Les Courants de pensée, pp. 412-19; K. Bieber, L’Allemagne vue par les 
écrivains de la Résistance francaise, Préface d’Albert Camus, Geneva and Lille, 1954, 
184 pp., passim. 

2 The article is signed with Bourdet’s pseudonym ‘Markus’: cf. Bibl. Nat., Catalogue des 
Périodiques Clandestins, p. 39. From summer 1943 Bourdet was one of the sixteen 
members of the Conseil National de la Résistance, on which he represented Combat. 
Shortly afterwards he was imprisoned by the Gestapo: cf. his memoirs, C. Bourdet, 
L’aventure incertaine, Paris, 1975, pp. 322 ff. 
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views provoked a considerable amount of criticism from several of our comrades, 
who were imbued with the traditional attitude of French patriotism towards 
Germany. 

It is a fact, however, that the revolutionary spirit of the Resistance Movement 
is unanimously looking towards the future Europe — and that this Europe cannot 
be created without Germany. 

It is a fact that the resistance movement is as far from indulging in humanitar- 
ian sentimentalism as it is in petit-bourgeois sadism. Today, the cruel sufferings 
of the German people seem to us to be the only means of imprinting on the flesh 
and blood of this tragic nation the horror of war, but tomorrow we do not wish 
that the life of every German should be made into a martyrdom. 

It is a fact that we are perfectly aware that Versailles is responsible for Nazism: 
one need only have known, in the years between 1920 and 1930, that humiliated 
and desperate youth of a destitute nation which imbecile statesmen drained of her 
resources amidst the most idiotic economic conditions, and all for the benefit of 
international capitalism. 

It is a fact, on the other hand, that we are equally well aware that Nazism is not 
only the product of economic conditions. It is also the latest incarnation of that 
mad obsession of Germanic greatness exploited by a decaying capitalism and, as 
always, organized by Prussian militarism. To create a Germany worth living in, 
it will not be sufficient to obliterate from the face of the earth the leaders of this 
league against the human race, and to punish the war criminals. It will not even be 
enough to change the régime in Germany. While Germany should be given the 
chance to lead an honourable existence, at the same time she must also be kept in 
political and cultural tutelage for a certain number of years. But this tutelage 
cannot be justified and will not be accepted unless it is followed by the renun- 
ciation, by all the nations of Europe, of part of their national sovereignty in 
favour of a European federation. Only such a federation will have the moral right 
to take measures to make sure that in Germany and elsewhere the children are 
educated to respect human beings and to hate oppression. Only such a federation 
will have the right and the power to use force if all other means fail to remedy 
abuses committed by Germany or other countries. 

It is also a fact, however, that we believe neither in plans for the reconstruc- 
tion, in the middle of the 20th century, of a Germany divided into small states 
modelled on the treaty of Westphalia in accordance with the degenerate ideas of 
Maurras, nor in the idyllic re-establishment of the impotent Weimar republic. A 
federated socialist Europe will include a socialist Germany. What will be the 
political régime of such a Germany? Nobody can tell. 

Finally, we wish to say that we have not forgotten that the German resistance 
movement was the first to rise up against the Nazis and the first to be martyrized. 
We have not forgotten Dachau and the many militant Socialists, Catholics, and 
Communists who ‘disappeared without trace.’ We shall not forget you, our 
murdered friends. We shall try and help your children to create a new father- 


land. 
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106. Central Committee of the French Communist Party: 
comments on SFIO draft programme 25 April 1944 


First published in Michel and Mirkine-Guetzévitch, Les Idées, pp. 218-38 (without 
archive reference): the following excerpt, pp. 235 ff. A shorter extract in German tr. in 
Lipgens, Föderationspläne, pp. 239-41. 


* 


The draft of a joint programme for all resistance groups, submitted on 11 December 1943 
by the Executive Committee of the illegal Socialist Party to the Conseil National de la 
Resistance,! was sharply criticized five months later by the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party. While the illegal Communist papers were in general very reserved on the 
subject of post-war planning,’ in this document ideas of federalism were rejected in the name 
of traditional ‘national sovereignty’, with such emphasis as to make it probable that the 
comment was dictated from Moscow. Since May 1942 the Soviet Union had frequently 
expressed opposition to any idea of a European union,’ and the Communist Parties now 
began firmly to adopt a right-wing reactionary standpoint.* 


2 
% 


(...) To be frank, we fear that the invocation of a ‘super-state’ [Etat Suprême] 
is akin to what used, in a different sphere, to be termed ‘conscientious objection’: 
in other words it denotes a certain fear of real problems, an appeal to solutions 
that are superficially radical and beneficial but are in fact mere delusions. 

But we would say again that, as the world now stands, there is more than that 
to be said against the ‘super-state’. If such a state were created in present condi- 
tions, with all the proposed means of coercion — a government of its own with the 
power to levy taxes, an army stronger than any other — this abandonment of 
national sovereignty, for that is what it is, would constitute a grave danger espe- 
cially for a country like France, which, rightly or wrongly, is not regarded as 
having been in the front line of the fight against Hitler. 

Considering what a keen struggle for markets is likely to take place between 
certain important countries after the present conflict, and how extreme national 
sentiment may be allied to the expansion of commercial interests, we are obliged 
to recognize that certain parts of resources of metropolitan or overseas French 
territory, including perhaps our air bases or seaports, might offer tempting prizes 
to developing economic and political forces. 

We call upon the Resistance movement to declare that the independence of 
France and the restoration of its greatness, the sacred aspiration of all our heroes, 
must be the first guiding principle of tomorrow’s foreign policy. (.. .) 


1 Cf. doc. 100 above. 

2 Cf. Michel, Les courants de pensée, pp. 551 ff., esp. pp. 705-10. 

3 Cf. W. Lipgens, History of European Integration, vol. 1: 1945-47, Oxford, 1982, 
pp. 68-72, with full references. 

4 For Daniel Mayer’s reply to the Communist criticism on behalf of the Socialist Party see 
Michel and Mirkine-Guetzévitch, Les idées, pp. 238-49. Cf. also D. Mayer, Les socia- 
listes dans la Résistance, Paris, 1968, p. 119. 
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If the present note were not being addressed to all the resistance groups but to 
the Socialist Party in particular, we should dwell at greater length on a social 
argument that we will only mention here. Is it not possible that certain governing 
powers of the ‘super-state’ which, it is proposed, should have the absolute right 
to settle all labour problems might in some eventuality bring about a complete or 
partial reversal of the French social legislation of 1936? We have not forgotten the 
hostility with which influential economic forces, not only in fascist countries, 
greeted our labour reforms, which they regarded as a bad example and a danger- 
ous infection. What guarantee have we that these forces will not, tomorrow, be in 
control of some of the most powerful states on earth? 

It can easily be seen that the same is true of everything connected with the 
revival and development of French agriculture. If the big farmers of certain 
countries should ever achieve dominant influence in the super-state, which, as we 
are expressly told, is to have full control of customs and tariff matters, all the 
special bureaux imaginable will not prevent the complete ruin and extinction of 
our peasantry, except perhaps for vine-growers. Thus, whichever way one looks 
at the problem we come to the same conclusion, viz.: the principle of a super- 
state should not be accepted until we have seen a much more precise blueprint 
showing how it is compatible with French independence and France’s ranking as 
a great power. 

This must not be interpreted as a refusal to recognize the necessity of inter- 
national cooperation, but simply as a refusal to see it discredited. We have 
expressly mentioned this cooperation and the matters to which it should apply. 


As will be seen, it is very difficult to discuss the Socialist Party’s draft as a 
programme for the Resistance during the period of provisional government, 
because in general it is terribly vague and incomplete. In some respects it is more 
of a declaration of principles adopted by the Socialist Party itself, and as such is 
naturally beyond the competence of the other resistance groups, which can only 
take note of it. 

As for those parts of it which are clear and which do properly belong to a joint 
programme for the resistance, we have unfortunately been obliged to criticize 
them severely. 

We have pointed out that the draft is extremely inadequate as regards national 
sovereignty: the extent and scope of universal suffrage, the Constituent Assem- 
bly etc. 

We have pointed out that it says practically nothing about the punishment of 
traitors. 

We have pointed out that it is extremely vague on the subject of the liquidation 
of trusts, the organizers and profiteers of defeat, and that it says nothing about 
the war effort required of the French people — expecting, apparently, that we 
shall be freed from outside, with all this may mean by way of the forfeiture of 
national independence. 

Finally, we have pointed out that the proposals involve a renunciation of 
national sovereignty which is full of mortal danger to our country, instead of 
advocating international solutions based on common action against the aggressor 
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and political and economic cooperation among peoples, based on independence, 
equality and mutual respect among nations. 

For these major reasons we believe that the Resistance should reject the draft 
programme. 


107. Manifesto by Libérer et Fédérer and L’Insurgé 
April-May 1944 


Libérer et Fédérer. L’Insurgé. Organe du Mouvement Révolutionnaire Socialiste, 
No. 15/16 (Toulouse), April-May 1944. Repr. in De la Résistance a la révolution, 
pp. 166 f.; Michel and Mirkine-Guetzévitch, Les idées, pp. 191 and 399. German tr. in 
Lipgens, Föderationspläne, p. 233. 


Liberer et Federer, the socialist-republican resistance group inspired by Silvio Trentin at 
Toulouse, had published 13 further numbers of its journal of the same name, attacking the 
Vichy ideology and expanding on the doctrine of federation within the state.' A special 
number in late 1942 or 1943, entitled ‘Les trois problèmes fondamentaux de la liberté dans le 
monde de demain’, contained an exposition of basic theory which emphasized intra-state 
federation in opposition to the claims of the centralized state.? In March 1944 Libérer et 
Federer merged with L’Insurgé, a resistance group founded in the Lyons region in July 1942 
by former members of the left (Pivert) wing of the SFIO; the combined group styled itself 
the Mouvement Révolutionnaire Socialiste? The two journals were also combined; the joint 
manifesto published in No. 15/16 of April/May 1944 was essentially the same as the 1942 
programme, but the accent shifted somewhat from intra-state federalism to socialist ideas. 
The call for European union was unchanged. The same number featured a concise ‘Pro- 
gramme d'action’ ending with the terse phrase: ‘Integration of France into the United States 
of Europe’. 


>» 


1 Cf. introduction to doc. 84 above; Bibl. Nat., Catalogue des Périodiques Clandestins, 
p. 116. 

2 This special number was reprinted in its entirety in De la Résistance a la révolution, 
Neuchâtel, 1945, pp. 202-11 and 248-53. ‘In fact, in the modern world a centralized 
state cannot remain democratic’ (p. 249). The desirable ‘union of peoples’ was only 
mentioned in the form of a warning that it was not to be identified with federalism. 
‘Federalism is certainly an excellent method of uniting peoples. But this alone is a very 
inadequate definition of it. In the first place, federalism is an instrument of unity, but 
not of every possible kind of unity: it only unifies on the basis of freedom. Secondly, it 
brings unity not only to nations and countries but to all autonomous communities of 
every kind, professional or spiritual, political or philosophical’ (ibid., p. 251). For the 
dating cf. H. W. Tobler, Silvio Trentin und die Widerstandsbewegung ‘Libérer et 
Federer’, Munich, 1967, p. 93. 

3 On L’Insurge cf. H. T. Kedward’s instructive account in Resistance in Vichy France, 
Oxford, 1978, pp. 155-60; Robert Fiat, ‘L’Insurgé’, RHDGM No. 47 (July 1962); 
Michel Goubet, ‘La Résistance toulousaine, structures, objectifs (printemps-été 1944)’, 
RHDGM No. 99 (July 1975). The last separate issue of L’Insurgé (No. 23, ed. by 
Justin Godard and others, Lyons, Feb. 1944) stated that: ‘The present world war has 
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(...) Tomorrow, when the Fascist and Nazi danger is finally averted and a 
lasting peace achieved, the peoples of the USSR and all the liberated peoples of 
Europe can set about building a socialist world based on respect for individual 
freedom and human personality. 

Under a regime in which all elements of society, both individuals and groups, 
will have complete autonomy and liberty to mange their own particular affairs, 
and will be associated and federated so as to manage their common interests 
subject to the general interest of the nation, the disorder of capitalist individual- 
ism will be radically suppressed, as will the oppressive rule of a centralized, 
totalitarian state. 

Under this regime production will be governed by a plan drawn up by repre- 
sentatives of the people in the people’s interest: but within this plan enterprises 
will be managed in a fully autonomous fashion by delegates of workers of every 
category, as will production in each agricultural district. 

This regime will make it impossible for one section of the people to oppress 
another. Religious intolerance will give way to respect for others’ freedom of 
conscience, and the divisions that capitalism has been at pains to foster between 
manual and intellectual workers, between the countryside and the factory, will 
no longer exist: for in every field and in all questions each individual will be free 
in so far as his interests are alone affected, and all individuals and groups will be 
federated as far as their collective interests are concerned. 

As to international peace, it can be firmly guaranteed only by a United States 
of Europe. Such a federation of European states is by no means a utopia. The 
union of sixteen Soviet republics is there to prove that countries of different 
language, customs and traditions may form a structure no less solid than a cen- 
tralized state, when their union is cemented by a common ideal. 

This vast programme for the revival of France as a free, strong and happy 
country cannot be fitted into the strait-jacket of the old regime: it can only come 
about by a popular revolution. (.. .) 


108. Comité Francais pour la Fédération Européenne: 
‘Declaration’ June 1944 


Originally a clandestine pamphlet (Archive Gérard): repr. in L’Europe Federaliste, 
No. 1, Sept. 1944 (Geneva), pp. 3 f.; Cahier de la Fédération européenne, ed. by CFFE, 
vol. 1, Paris, Feb. 1945, pp. 25-7; L’Europe de demain, pp. 75-8. Italian tr. in L’Unita 
Europea, No. 6, Sept./Oct. 1944, p.4; German tr. in Lipgens, Föderationspläne, 
pp. 244-6. Here reproduced in full. 


> 
(Footnote 3 continued) 
shown us, if it were necessary to do so, that France does not and cannot stand alone. 
The terrible equality of misfortune must be transformed into the solidarity of peace. 
That is why we yearn for the creation of a world organization to ensure peaceful 
cooperation among all peoples. In the first place we emphasize the need for a European 
federation which alone can banish the horrors of war from our unhappy continent’ 
(repr. in L’Europe de demain, p. 100). 
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The ‘Draft of a declaration by the European Resistance Movements’, drawn up by repre- 
sentatives from nine countries meeting at Geneva in May 1943,! reached Lyons, which was 
still under German occupation, at the end of May or beginning of June. In response to this 
text and the appeal it contained, the Comité Francais pour la Fédération Européenne 
(CFFE) was founded at Lyons in June by leaders of the resistance in Southern France 
including especially Albert Camus of Combat, André Ferrat of Franc-Tireur, and Gilbert 
Zaksas of Libérer et Fédérer. Before the liberation the CFFE published a Declaration in 
pamphlet form which was similar in tenor to the Geneva text, and was distributed as far 
afield as occupied Northern Italy? 


EN 


At a time when the countries of Europe are rising against Nazi occupation and 
the dawn of liberation is at last in sight, the idea of the democratic organization of 
postwar Europe, rid for ever of the brown pestilence, is gaining ground and 
taking on a more precise form amongst those in the forefront of the battle against 
Nazism and in each several resistance movement. 

For many months past propaganda for a European federation which will truly 
ensure democracy and peace has been carried on in many of the chief clandestine 
journals of the Resistance, in France, Belgium, Holland, Poland and Norway. 
And the idea of a liberated and federated Europe unites in the same hope and 
sustains in the same struggle many anti-Fascist German militants who have 
escaped the tortures of the Gestapo and the executioner’s axe. Finally, the move- 
ment for European federation is already organized in the free countries. In Bri- 
tain it has been founded and is developing within the Labour Party, and a vast 
campaign of lectures and meetings is being organized. Elsewhere a liaison com- 
mittee has been formed,‘ while in Italy the Committee for European Federation, 
set up immediately after the fall of Mussolini, comprises many who have fought 
Fascism from the beginning, who are at last freed from the prisons and islands 
and who represent the diverse parties of the new Italy.” 

Here in France, militants representing the chief branches of the Resistance 
movement have decided to create the Comité Français pour la Fédération Euro- 
péenne, whose basic ideas are as follows. 

1. A prosperous, democratic and peaceful Europe cannot be created in the 
form of a collection of sovereign states separated by political frontiers and tariff 
barriers. This would create the worst conditions for economic reconstruction, 
and make it impossible to eliminate Fascism and Nazism by destroying their 
economic and social roots. Such a Europe would be condemned to permanent 


1 Cf. ch. IX below, Transnational Meetings, docs. 214-16. 

2 Cf. W. Lipgens, History of European Integration, vol. 1, Oxford, 1982, pp. 124 bis 
131. 

3 Cf. ch. IX below, Transnational Meetings, doc. 222. 

4 This evidently refers to the ‘Provisional Committee’ set up in Switzerland, as stated in 
the letter covering the Geneva Declaration: cf. ch. IX below, doc. 214. 

5 This is no doubt based on the letter of invitation from the Movimento Federalista 
Europeo (MFE) in Switzerland (ibid., doc. 211) and the MFE document which accom- 
panied it (Ch. VI below, Italy, docs. 159 and 161). 
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economic rivalry, demographic imbalance, and material, social and cultural 
decadence. It would be at the mercy of chauvinist and racist tendencies, leading 
to ever-renewed wars which would engulf the world and destroy all human 
civilization. 

2. Any attempt to organize prosperity, democracy and peace by a League of 
Nations of the old type is doomed to failure. Such a league would in fact be an 
impotent council of sovereign and rival states, as it would have no independent 
economic, political and military means of enforcing its decisions. It would 
become an instrument of the hegemonistic policy of the stronger states, making 
fresh conflicts inevitable. 

3. If Europe is to develop along the road of economic progress, democracy and 
peace, the national states must federate and entrust certain powers to the Euro- 
pean federal state: viz. the organization of the European economy and trade, the 
sole right to maintain armed forces and to intervene to check any attempt at 
re-establishing authoritarian regimes; control of foreign relations, the adminis- 
tration of colonial territories not yet ripe for independence, and the creation of a 
European citizenship over and above that pertaining to individual nations. The 
government of the federal state must be elected not by national states but by 
peoples, in a direct and democratic fashion. 

4. The European federation is not opposed to nations in their progressive 
aspects. National governments will be subordinate to the federal government 
only in matters affecting the federated states collectively. National governments, 
as well as organs of regional and local self-government, will continue to exist with 
their particular laws in so far as they do not conflict with federal laws, and will 
remain autonomous in administrative, linguistic and cultural matters. 

5. The Movement for European Federation intends to base itself on the 
national movements fighting for economic and social justice, against political 
oppression, for the establishment in peace and liberty of their specific national 
genius. But, while patriotic democrats, socialists and Communists often think 
that these aims must first be achieved in each country separately, until finally the 
international situation is such that all peoples can fraternize together, the Move- 
ment for European Federation maintains that this is an illusion, and that the 
order of aims is precisely the opposite. In a Europe divided into sovereign states 
these national movements can only degenerate or run into the sand: only in a 
federal Europe can they develop in a progressive sense. Consequently European 
federation is the first object towards which patriotic democrats, socialists and 
Communists should direct their efforts. 

6. The Movement for European Federation rejects the view that the study of 
these questions should be postponed till later and that the sole object now should 
be to fight for national liberation. The two objectives should be pursued concur- 
rently: if they are not, there is a risk that a reactionary organization will be 
imposed on Europe as it was in 1919. If the federal movement were not directly 
based on the resistance and liberation movements, if European federation were 
not the dominant theme of their political utterance in the coming revolutionary 
situation, it would be infinitely more difficult, if not impossible, to make feder- 
ation a reality at a later stage. 
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7. European federation, as a step towards the worldwide federation of peoples, 
must be the immediate objective of the militant democrats, socialists and Com- 
munists of the Resistance. The CFFE calls on them, individually and collectively, 
to embrace the main ideas of its programme und to support its action. 


109. André Colin and Maurice-René Simonnet: ‘Lines of action’ 
June 1944 


Typed copy in MRP Archives, Paris, folder 1. Revised version of 3 Sep. 1944 published 
under the title Mouvement Républicain Populaire. Lignes d’action pour la libération, Paris 
(Centre National), n.d. (1944). Reproduced in La doctrine sociale-chrétienne en Europe 
occidentale, Rome, 1963, p. 37, under the heading ‘1. Manifeste du Mouvement Républi- 
cain Populaire’. German tr. of the foreign policy section in Lipgens, Férderationsplane, 
pp. 248-9; this is the section translated below. 


D 


The movement to found a Christian Democratic party took shape from August 1943 
among contributors to Cahiers du Témoignage Chrétien at Lyons, on the basis of a mani- 
festo drafted by the student Gilbert Dru. Meetings took place with Combat, the Paris 
‘Groupe Lille’ already mentioned, and Georges Bidault, president of the Conseil National 
de la Résistance, and in spring 1944 it was agreed to found the movement which in July 
received the name ‘Mouvement Républicain de Libération’ (MRL).' Two younger contri- 
butors, André Colin and Maurice-René Simonnet, produced the first draft of a manifesto 
before the Allied landing in France. After the liberation, on 3 September 1944, it was 
discussed and approved by the founding group of the MRL; only slight changes were made in 
the section on foreign policy, which is given below in its original form.’ Shortly afterwards it 
was published in the name of the Mouvement Républicain Populaire. The foreign policy 
section considerably toned down the objectives of the non-Communist resistance groups as 
illustrated in the foregoing documents: in view of the international situation at the end of the 
war, it did not speak of European federation but merely of an ‘international organization’ 
with its own military forces. 


> 


(...) Our foreign policy must be free and independent. When we speak of 
France being ‘free’ we do not mean ‘France alone’, but a France whose national 
originality and rightful interests are respected, and which plays a generous part in 


1 Full account in J. Duquesne, Les Catholiques francais sous Poccupation, Paris, 1966, 
pp. 370 ff.; R. Bédarida, Témoignage Chrétien, Paris, 1977, pp. 225 ff. Text of Gilbert 
Dru’s manifesto in Jean-Marie Domenach, Celui qui croyait au ciel, Paris (ELF), 1947, 
pp. 153-66. For the ‘groupe de la rue de Lille’ cf. doc. 99 above. 

2 The third paragraph was amended so that it now reads: ‘We are in favour of economic 
collaboration among states for the purpose of better utilization and fair distribution of 
natural wealth, and effective control of international raw material trusts.’ (I am indebted 
to Dr K. Voigt for ascertaining the original version of June 1944 and for the comparison 
of texts.) 
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supporting any policy that can ensure international equilibrium and world 
peace. 

We want to see a political, juridical and economic international organization 
which can ensure the peaceful settlement of interstate conflicts, prevent any 
recourse to war, organize an international force to defend the right, and thus 
enable all states to carry out progressive, coordinated disarmament. 

We are in favour of economic collaboration among states for the purpose of 
better utilization and fair distribution of natural wealth. 

We favour the development of the international organization of labour and 
extensive intellectual cooperation among nations. (.. .) 


110. La Marseillaise: ‘Our Europe’ 14 July 1944 


La Marseillaise. Hebdomadaire du Mouvement de Libération Nationale. Région du 
Sud-Est, No. 5, 14 July 1944. Not repr. in French; German tr. in Lipgens, Féderations- 
plane, pp. 247 f. The full text follows. 


$ 


La Marseillaise,! representing another component group of the Mouvements unis de 
Résistance in the Southern Zone, emphasized the necessity of European union especially on 
economic grounds. As the two non-European world powers were advancing into Europe, the 
article also made the point that had so far only been suggested in the Cahiers politiques,” 
that a ‘European state’ was the only way of protecting the nations of Europe from ‘joint or 
rival colonization’ by the United States and the Soviet Union. This new argument also 
appeared in the same month in an article in the last underground number of Cahiers du 
Témoignage Chrétien.’ 


The Germans only began to exalt European solidarity when they realized that, 
with the Russians in the east and the Allies in the west and south, and with the 
subject countries in more and more open rebellion, they could not maintain their 
domination over Europe by their own strength alone. 

Up to then Europe was nothing but a greater Reich, with satellites governed by 
such as Quisling and Pétain. Today the Germans are using the European idea in 


1 Cf. Bibl. Nat., Catalogue des Périodiques Clandestins, p. 124. 

2 Cf. doc. 102 above. 

3 ‘La France parmi les peuples”, Cahiers du Témoignage Chrétien, No. 18/19, July 1944: 
‘Tomorrow two rival hegemonies are liable to clash: the Russians on the one hand, 
chiefly the Americans on the other.’ Between these two giants, the diminished Euro- 
pean states must federate: only thus could they persuade the great powers to respect 
Europe anew, and show readiness to come to terms with each other. ‘So it is quite clear 
what France must do: federate with the smaller states, so that all can be saved together’ 
(ibid., pp. 21 f.). The article was written by Jean Lacroix, professor of philosophy at 
Lyons and for some years a close collaborator of E. Mounier on Esprit: cf. R. Bédarida, 
Témoignage Chrétien, Paris, 1977, pp. 29, 31 and 211 f. 
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the attempt to assemble a new army of twenty nations under their orders, at the 
front and in the factories. To give colour to their sudden conversion they quote 
such pioneers as Victor Hugo, Marx, Jaurés and Briand, whose ideas they distort 
for their own selfish purposes. Their quibbling is no less flagrant on this point 
than it is when they talk of socialism. Just as their socialism is the opposite of 
ours, so their Europe has nothing in common with ours except the name. 

Certainly it is time for Europe, including Britain, to cease being a clutter of 
antagonistic states divided by innumerable economic barriers, to give up its civil 
wars and break down the barriers that impede its trade. Europe must realize that 
it forms a unity despite the plurality of languages, customs and histories. Like 
France yesterday or Germany and Italy today, Europe must unite for the same 
reasons that once caused different provinces to unite into great modern states. 

Thanks to the speed of communications, the interdependence of different parts 
of Europe is such that economic barriers have become as artificial and obstructive 
as tolls and provincial customs duties were under the ancien régime. Moreover, 
scientific progress has caused individuals and nations to become specialized in 
different production, and so made them interdependent. No man and no nation 
is self-sufficient any longer; each one needs all the others as much as they need 
him. 

On the other hand, who does not realize that economic conflicts constantly 
give rise to European wars, which nowadays turn into world wars? 

But the European unity that is so necessary must not be achieved simply for 
the benefit of a master race, by way of general political and economic servitude, 
like the system which the Germans have imposed and which would be even more 
oppressive if they should win the war. 

Like Briand, whom Maurras derided and the Germans duped, we want to see a 
Europe which is politically and economically free, a confederation in which all 
states, big and small, would be on a footing of equality like the Swiss can- 
tons. 

For this purpose we must first overthrow Germany, the chief enemy of the 
future order, and afterwards integrate her into the system, since she will be the 
equal of other nations when she is as civilized as they. We must put her through a 
drastic sobering-up process and try to make this people, which so enjoys being 
bludgeoned, acquire a taste for liberty. 

Only then can Germany’s great qualities be allowed scope without her becom- 
ing a danger to the world. But the creation of a European state requires more than 
simply remodelling the League of Nations on a European basis. It requires that 
all European nations should surrender part of their political and economic sov- 
ereignty, and the whole of their military independence. 

Only if this is done can there be a European state capable of resisting the joint 
or rival colonization of the Russian and American blocs and achieving a great 
economic upsurge in a continent at peace. 
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111. Mouvement de Libération Nationale (Région Lyon): 
‘Programme’ August 1944 


Pamphlet in the Gérard Archives, Paris. Typed copy in Rossi Archives, Rome. Repr. in 
L’Europe de demain, pp. 88 f; Michel and Mirkine-Guetzévitch, Les idées, pp. 398 f. Tr. in 
Europe Speaks (organ of the Militant Socialist International), ed. Willi Eichler, London, 11 
Oct. 1944, pp.5f.; German tr. in Lipgens, Fôderationspläne, p.250. (Here una- 
bridged). 

Under Communist influence the Conseil National de la Résistance had formulated its 
aims purely in terms of international restoration or socialization.’ As a counterweight to this, 
the leaders of the Mouvement de Libération Nationale (Région Lyon) - a union of the 
Mouvements Unis de Résistance of the Southern Zone with certain Northern resistance 
groups? — drafted at a late stage a programme with a definitely international slant. Formu- 
lated a few days before the liberation of Lyons on 3 Sepember 1944, it was distributed 
immediately afterwards in leaflet form and posted up in most Southern French towns. In 
formulae very reminiscent of the Geneva declaration’ it once again emphatically proclaimed 
the objective of European federation. 


k 


Coming after the Charter of the CNR, the purpose of the draft is to unify 
politically the MLN, comprising all the united resistance movements: Combat, 
Franc-Tireur, Libération, Défense de la France, France au Combat, Lorraine and 
Résistance. 

The Mouvement de Libération Nationale, convinced that France and the post- 
war world cannot follow the path of social justice and peace unless the peoples 
adopt a policy of true democracy and effective socialism, puts forward the fol- 
lowing programme: 


International programme of the MLN 

1) We are in full agreement with the main ideas of the Atlantic Charter: respect 
for the individual personality, social justice, the security and free development of 
national life must be guaranteed to the peoples. These aims can be fully achieved 
only by a federal organization of the world. To build up such an organization is a 
tremendous task for the future which cannot be successfully tackled unless first a 
solution has been found for the problem of Europe, the site of origin of the 
catastrophes which periodically shake the world. 

2) We think it impossible to build up a prosperous, democratic, peaceful 
Europe while the various States of Europe are divided by political barriers and 
tariff walls and preserve their national sovereignty; a League of Nations com- 
posed of sovereign States would be just a trap. We therefore fight for the creation 
of a democratic European Federation, open to all European peoples, including 
Great Britain and the USSR. 


1 Cf. R. Hostache, Le Conseil National de la Résistance, Paris, 1958, pp. 457-63. 
2 Cf. above, introduction to doc. 104. 
3 Cf. below, ch. IX (Transnational), doc. 216. 
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3) The national States must federate and transfer to the Federal Government 
the right to organize the economic life of Europe; the sole right to have an army 
and to suppress any attempt to re-establish a Fascist régime; to be in charge of 
foreign affairs; to administer such colonies as are not yet ripe for independence; 
to create a European citizenship in addition to a national citizenship. The Federal 
Government shall be democratically and directly elected by the peoples, not by 
the national States. 

4) A European Federation does not conflict with national life in its progressive 
aspects. The national governments will be subordinated to the Federal Govern- 
ment in those matters which concern the Federal States as a whole. The national 
governments will, however, have their own laws, and will be autonomous in the 
administrative, linguistic and cultural spheres. 

5) Such a Federation alone will be able to eradicate the roots of Fascism and 
race hatred by establishing public ownership and control of German heavy 
industry on a European scale, by destroying the Junker and officer caste, and 
thus permitting the German people ultimately to join the European community 
without becoming a danger to other peoples. 

Such a Federation alone can guarantee peace and prosperity to the peoples of 
Europe and pave the way to economic progress and true democracy. Such a 
Federation alone, by its very example, can inspire the peoples of the world to 
move towards a World Federal Organization. 
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V. Ideas of the German Resistance on the Future 
of Europe 


WALTER LIPGENS 


Introduction 


Like the Italian resistance from 1925 and that of the Southern Zone of France 
against the Vichy regime, the German resistance from 1933 onwards was directed 
against the legally established government of its own state. The Nazi regime 
proclaimed a policy of ‘national regeneration’, while increasingly reinforcing its 
authority by totalitarian measures. Every tendency towards opposition by indi- 
viduals or groups was combated by the regime’s highly efficient apparatus of 
terror, known from 1934 as the Gestapo, which detected and destroyed one 
group after another, so that from the beginning to the end of Nazi rule there 
could be no such thing as a substantial, coherent resistance ‘movement’ in the full 
sense of the term. It is all the more remarkable what individuals and small groups 
managed to do in the circumstances. ' It is also to be noted that, from a very early 
stage, first individuals and finally almost all the resistance groups formulated 
their hopes for the future in terms of European federation. 

As in all continental countries from the moment of the German invasion, from 
1933 onwards the Nazis prohibited and persecuted all private associations in 
favour of peace and European union, which had previously been active in Ger- 
many although their views were those of a minority.” Yet even after the advent to 


1 Attempts at a general survey have been made in H. Rothfels, The German Opposition to 
Hitler, Hinsdale (Illinois), 1948 (revised German version, Die deutsche Opposition 
gegen Hitler, Frankfurt, 1958 and subsequently); H. Bernard, Histoire de la Résistance 
européenne, Verviers (Belgium), 1968, pp. 47-82; P. Hoffmann, History of the German 
Resistance, London and Cambridge, Mass., 1977; Ger van Roon, Widerstand im Drit- 
ten Reich, Munich, 1979. For an introductory essay see A. Williams, ‘Resistance and 
Opposition amongst Germans’ in S. Hawes and R. White, eds., Resistance in Europe 
1939-1945, London, 1975, pp. 135-69. 

2 Cf. R. Chickering, Imperial Germany and a World without War. The Peace Movement 
and German Society 1892-1914, Princeton, 1975; U. Fortuna, Der Vélkerbundsge- 
danke in Deutschland während des Ersten Weltkrieges, Zurich, 1974; D. Riesenberger, 
Die katholische Friedensbewegung in der Weimarer Republik, Diisseldorf, 1976; W. 
Lipgens, ‘Europäische Einigungsidee 1923-30 und Briands Europaplan im Urteil der 
deutschen Akten’, Historische Zeitschrift 203, 1966, pp. 46-89 and 316-63; K. Holl, 
“Europapolitik im Vorfeld der deutschen Regierungspolitik’, HZ 219, 1974, pp. 33-94; 
J. C. Hess, ‘Europagedanke und nationaler Revisionismus . .. am Beispiel Wilhelm 
Heiles’, HZ 225, 1977, pp. 572-622; R. Frommelt, Paneuropa oder Mitteleuropa. Eini- 
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power of Nazism, the German form of fascist-nationalist reaction, there were 
many in Germany who thought and spoke in favour of European union although 
they had not done so in Weimar times. Such people forésaw that the regime’s 
terrorist policy was bound to extend to foreign countries, and as a means of 
opposing it they advocated a European union in which nations would merge their 
sovereignty. For instance, the German politician Theodor Steltzer addressed a 
memorandum to Schuschnigg, the future Austrian Chancellor, in September 
1933 arguing that instead of outmoded territorial nationalism, the political 
expression of liberal individualism, it was necessary to make a deliberate effort to 
‘transcend the nation state, as no German or European order can be based on it’. 
Edgar Jung, previously a conservative, in a note to von Papen dated April 1934 
adopted the view that the Fascist idea of an ‘absolutely sovereign state (...) 
atomizes Europe and brings it to a condition of hopeless dissolution’. In order to 
create a ‘European market economy’ and secure the peace of Europe within a 
‘supranational political system’ /Staatsgebilde] it was necessary ‘to revive the idea 
of federation and recognition of the gradations of sovereignty (. . .), rejecting on 
principle the idea of state centralism and the omnipotence of the state”. 

It did not take long, however, for the state police to put an end to this kind of 
hesitant opposition in the form of memorandum-writing, while all non-Nazi 
parties and organizations were prohibited and were being destroyed by the 
immensely powerful Gestapo, the instrument by which the whole German peo- 
ple was kept under surveillance. Foreign readers in particular should remember 
that in the six years from 1933 to the outbreak of war about one million Germans 
were held for a longer or shorter time in concentration camps erected for German 
inmates." During this period, while clandestine opposition was gradually built up 


gungsbestrebungen im Kalkül deutscher Wirtschaft und Politik 1925-1933, Stuttgart, 
1977. 

The leading lights of the European movement in Germany, from Hilferding to 
Koch-Weser and Thomas Mann, were forced to emigrate at an early stage: cf. chapter 
‘Exiles from Germany’ of Doc. Eur. Integr., vol. II, docs. 209, 217, and 218. 

3 Steltzer contended that since the Nazi regime was intensifying state centralism instead 
of ‘developing self-rule from below’, and was preaching ‘an idolatry of materialism in 
the form of naked power’, Austria should advocate on behalf of all Germans ‘a nation- 
ality law, transcending the state, on which a new European order could be based’. The 
memorandum, comprising 26 typed pages, is taken from the Altona case record: I am 
indebted for a photocopy of it to the author, who from 1920 to 1933 was a Landrat 
(district administrator) at Rendsburg and after the war became prime minister of Schles- 
wig-Holstein. Cf. T. Steltzer, Sechzig Jahre Zeitgenosse, Munich, 1966. 

4 The basic fact was that ‘Fascist nationalism cannot be the salvation of Europe’: it be- 
longed to ‘bygone times’ and did not ‘answer to the needs of the 20th century, which 
point towards supranational organization’. Jung was among those murdered in the 
‘purge’ of 30 June 1934. A photocopy of his memorandum, comprising 15 typed pages, 
is in the Institut fiir Zeitgeschichte; I am indebted for the text to Mr Karl M. Grass, who 
intends to publish it in full in a forthcoming thesis. Research would no doubt bring to 
light much more material of this kind. 

5 During the war the German internees were joined by members of other nationalities. 
For their total numbers see K. D. Erdmann, Die Zeit der Weltkriege (Gebhardt Hand- 
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on the principle of independent cells, and while the resisters’ aims evolved as they 
perceived different aspects of the situation, the number of those put to death by 
the authorities was far in excess of the total of US war dead during the war in 
Europe. The left-wing socialists of the ‘New Beginning’ (Neu Beginnen) move- 
ment were the first to create a network of cells across regional boundaries, and a 
document originating from one of their groups speaks with a new decisiveness of 
an effective European federation based on reconciliation between Germany and 
France.‘ It was a particularly serious loss for the wartime resistance that socialist 
groups and others based on the former parties of the ‘Weimar coalition’ were all 
liquidated by the Gestapo before the outbreak of war.” Numerous local studies, 
published in recent years, of Communist and socialist groups in particular towns 
and districts illustrate the tribulations of the conspirators, their impotent struggle 
to combat the mighty state propaganda machine with their puny duplicating 
apparatus, and the constant threat of Gestapo raids. As regards future objectives, 
all these studies tell us is that the groups in question pinned their hopes on the 
unity of the working class and the destruction of capitalism as well as Fascism; 
not a word is said about European union.* 


buch der deutschen Geschichte, vol. 4/2), Stuttgart, 1976, pp. 570 f. The sufferings of 
the German opposition were known to leaders of the West European resistance mov- 
ements, as is shown e.g. in Claude Bourdet’s article, doc. 105 in ch. IV above. 

6 Reproduced as doc. 112 below. This text, which dates from 1938, is the sole exception 
to the rule confining the present collection to documents of 1939-45. It is important as 
an indication of the ideas on foreign policy of the most active prewar resistance group, 
the more so as the leaders of the wartime socialist resistance — Leber, Leuschner, 
Mierendorf and others, who had all been in concentration camps — fully understood the 
conditions of a clandestine movement and left scarcely any written records. 

7 Cf. H. J. Reichhard, ‘Möglichkeiten und Grenzen des Widerstandes der Arbeiterbe- 

wegung’ in W. Schmitthenner and H. Buchheim (eds.), Der deutsche Widerstand gegen 

Hitler, Cologne/Berlin, 1966, pp. 169-213 (tr. The German Resistance to Hitler, Lon- 

don, 1970, pp. 149-92); W. Abendroth, ‘Historische Funktion und Umfang des Wider- 

standes der Arbeiterbewegung gegen das Dritte Reich’ in P. von Oertzen (ed.), Fest- 

schrift fiir Otto Brenner zum 60. Geburtstag, Frankfurt, 1967, pp. 303-21; H. 

Mommsen, ‘Aktionsformen und Bedingungen des Widerstandes in der Arbeiterschaft’ 

in Widerstandsbewegungen in Deutschland und in Polen während des Zweiten Welt- 

krieges, Brunswick, 1979, pp. 41-51. 

Cf. the volumes of the (Communist-oriented) Bibliothek des Widerstandes, published at 

Frankfurt am Main, in which many private archives have been drawn on to produce 

valuable studies of local underground movements, though little light is thrown on their 

plans for the future. These include U. Hochmuth and G. Meyer, Streiflichter aus dem 

Hamburger Widerstand 1933-1945, 1969, and M. Oppenheimer, Der Fall Vorbote. 

Zeugnisse des Mannheimer Widerstandes, 1970; also (for full titles see Bibliography) F. 

Salm, ... Mannheim, 1973; A. Billstein, . . . Krefeld, 1973; D. Peukert, Rubrarbeiter 

gegen Faschismus, 1976; G. Zorn, . . . Hannover, 1977; and K. Schabrod, . . . Dissel- 

dorf, 1978. Cf. also H. J. Steinberg, Widerstand und Verfolgung in Essen 1933-1945, 

and K. Klotzbach, ... in Dortmund, both published at Hanover, 1969. All these 

concentrate on the underground activity of cadres of the KPD (German Communist 

Party) and SPD (Social Democrats) until 1935 or 1937, when they were suppressed by 

the Gestapo; thereafter only isolated acts are recorded during the period 1937-45. 
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In 1938, as Hitler appeared bent on war, an opposition group of prominent 
conservatives and nationalists, senior army officers and civil servants, came into 
being under the leadership of such men as Beck, Hassell, Popitz and Goerdeler, 
but they too were far from envisaging European federation as an objective at this 
time. These right-wingers believed that Hitler’s ‘criminal war policy’ had jeopar- 
dized the success of a policy of working patiently for the revision of the Versailles 
settlement, and they also thought it a moral duty to work for Hitler’s downfall 
and the restoration of order and legality. Europe, they thought, could be pacified 
by the removal of Hitler and the satisfaction of German revisionist claims; co- 
operation within the League of Nations could be restored, but they had no 
thought of a united Europe. The ‘Statement’ communicated by Hassell to a 
British contact in February 1940 spoke of restoring justice and freedom and the 
independence of non-German nations invaded by the Nazis, but it adhered to the 
‘nationality principle’ as a basis for the ‘reconstruction of Europe’. In 1941 the 
same right-wingers, impressed by the expansion of German power, held that it 
should be used to bring about a ‘united Europe’, which was inevitable from the 
economic point of view, but this should be ‘under German leadership’, exercised 
in a ‘modest’, ‘unobtrusive’ manner; if Germany ‘took a free decision without 
delay to avoid false political methods’ such as those practised by the Nazis, ‘a 
European confederation under German leadership could be a reality in ten or 
twenty years from now.” These ideas expressed by the conservative-nationalist 
Opposition were a continuation of the German imperial tradition in its liberal 
form, and reflected the fact that Germans, unlike their neighbours, had not yet 
experienced the collapse of their own state. But in 1941 they were already quite 
unrepresentative of the German resistance as a whole, and nothing was heard of 
them after Germany began to suffer military defeat. 

In 1941 the war developed out of local campaigns into a situation in which the 
Nazis held sway over continental Europe, while the involvement of the Soviet 
Union, the United States and Japan turned it into a global conflict. For all the 
resistance groups in Germany, as in the occupied countries, 1941 also marked a 
turning-point and a breakthrough as regards plans for postwar international rela- 
tions. One of the main reasons for this was that the excesses of Nazi rule for the 
first time became blatantly obvious with such measures as the persecution of 
Jews, deportations, innumerable acts of illegality and the flouting of human 
dignity. From the summer onwards, organized resistance groups sprang up in 
many places and grew rapidly in others, and their plans for the future showed 
determination to make a cleaner break with the political ideas and practices of the 


9 Cf. below, docs. 115 (Hassell), 117 and 122 (Goerdeler). Albrecht Haushofer also 
thought in terms of German hegemony in 1940-1: cf. doc. 116. It should be borne in 
mind that these texts were partly intended to persuade German generals to join the 
resistance. The attitude of the conservative-nationalist opposition group down to 1941 
is well analysed by H. Graml in ‘Die aussenpolitischen Vorstellungen des deutschen 
Widerstandes’ in Schmitthenner and Buchheim (op. cit., n. 7), pp. 19-43 (tr., 
pp. 4-27). For a full account see Harold C. Deutsch, The Conspiracy against Hitler in 
the Twilight War, Minneapolis, 1968. 
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past which had permitted the rise of Fascism. In the second half of 1941 the 
situation was radically transformed by ‘Communist Russia’s entry into the war 
and more still America’s intervention, and the consequent definitive realization 
of the change in world politics presaged in 1917’. Awareness of the worldwide 
character of the struggle and the appearance on the scene of the two new, non- 
European world powers profoundly stimulated the ideas of the resistance move- 
ments: Hassell, for example, recognized that ‘now that the conflict has become 
worldwide, these and all antagonisms within the European continent must take 
second place to the great issues which are being debated all round the globe, and 
towards which Europe must present a united front.’ 

Among the German resistance groups, the chief advocates of a federal Europe 
were members of that ‘fascinating group of highly unorthodox Christian Social- 
ists, Socialist Christians and Christian-Socialist aristocrats of which Graf [Hel- 
muth James von] Moltke was the centre during the early years of the war’.!! 
These men, later known as the ‘Kreisau circle’ after their most frequent meeting- 
place, were mostly in their thirties and included civil servants, diplomats, trade 
unionists and members of the clergy. In April 1941 Moltke composed a memo- 
randum headed ‘Starting Point - Objectives — Problems’, in which for the first 
time he set out in detail the reasons for aiming at a federation of Europe and the 
ways and means of achieving it. A first theoretical section argued the historical 
and philosophical case against etatism and nationalism. The disappearance of the 
links among Europeans based on natural law had in modern times ‘led to the 
emergence of the sovereign states as (...) foci for limited objectives’, but the 
state’s ‘claim upon the whole man has been manifestly an abuse of secular power’. 
There was now an opportunity to rebuild, as the connecting links provided by 
the state had been ‘driven ad absurdum’ by their exaggeration into Fascism. 
‘Nationalism has already been seen to have lost its attractions in both France and 
Germany; racialism is absurd (...)’ This situation led logically to a call for 
decentralization and local administrative units of manageable size, so as to revive 
‘the individual sense of responsibility and its expression in smal! communities’; at 
the same time there was a demand for the political federation of the European 
cultural community. The postwar situation was posited as one in which ‘Ger- 
many has been defeated (. . .) Peace brings with it a united European sovereign 
state’ from the Atlantic to the eastern frontier of Poland. The federated states 
‘would share at least the following: customs frontiers, currency, foreign policy 
including defence, constitutional authority and, if possible, economic adminis- 
tration. (. . .) The highest legislative authority in the European state is responsible 
to the individual citizens and not to the self-governing bodies.’ This new objec- 


10 H. Graml, op. cit. (n. 9), pp. 43 ff. (tr., pp. 27 ff.), with quotation from Hassell’s 
article ‘Zwei Schwestern’ in Monatshefte für Auswärtige Politik, vol. 10, June 1943, 
pp. 369 f. 

11 H. Graml, op. cit., pp. 45 f. (tr., pp. 29 ff.). For a full account, with biographies of all 
members of the Circle, see Ger van Roon, Neuordnung im Widerstand. Der Kreisauer 
Kreis innerhalb der deutschen Widerstandsbewegung, Munich, 1967 (tr., German Resis- 
tance to Hitler. Count von Moltke and the Kreisau Circle, London, 1971). 
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tive was henceforth to be formulated repeatedly and with the utmost convic- 
tion. ? 

Until the last, all members of the Kreisau circle adhered firmly to the idea of a 
voluntary European federation. In a memorandum addressed to Sir Stafford 
Cripps on behalf of the group in 1942, Adam von Trott described as its main 
objective ‘self-government and decentralization within Germany (...) organi- 
cally connected with federalism within Europe’, and ‘re-establishment of the 
right of self-determination within the frame of the European federation’.!? The 
document summarizing the conclusions of the circle’s studies, the ‘Statement of 
Principles’ drawn up at the end of 1943 as a ‘First Directive’ to the Land com- 
missioners who were to take charge after Hitler’s overthrow, stated that “The free 
and peaceful development of national culture is incompatible with the retention 
of absolute sovereignty by each individual state. Peace demands the creation of an 
order that spans the separate states. As soon as the free consent of all nations 
involved is assured, the authorities in this new order must have the right to 
demand of every individual obedience, honour and in case of need the pledge 
[Einsatz] of life and property for the highest political authority in the interna- 
tional community.’ In the same way, in 1943 the circle described it as the func- 
tion of the ‘European economic authorities (. . .) to induce the separate national 
economies to grow together into an organic and well organized entity (...) 
through control of heavy industry’ and other measures including ‘fiscal, credit 
and transport policies’ and ‘uniform intra-European currency and abolition of 
customs restrictions.”!* 

As regards the question how widely these views were shared in Germany, it 
must be recalled, as in every chapter of this work, that illegal resistance was 
necessarily the concern of a few; that the humbler classes of society, who formed 
the majority, had no idea of overthrowing the existing structures; and that Com- 
munist groups were unsympathetic to pan-European ideas. But the views of all 
the remainder were correctly represented by Hans Schönfeld in a report to 
Bishop Bell of Chichester in May 1942 describing the state of the various resis- 
tance groups and the increasing degree of cooperation among them. This stated 


12 For Moltke’s basic memorandum see doc. 118 below (from which all quotations are 
taken), and the ‘second version’ of it, doc. 119. 

13 Cf. doc. 123 below. 

14 Cf. docs. 137 and 138; also Trott’s memorandum of November 1943 (doc. 141) advo- 
cating a ‘European federation’, which ‘cannot be constituted without substantial and 
universal limitations on the sovereign powers of national governments’. In my opinion 
Graml gives a misleading impression towards the end of his otherwise admirable essay 
when he suggests that the idea which came to prevail was not that of European feder- 
alism but a ‘synthesis of the Reich and European ideas’, in which ‘the ideology of the 
Kreisau circle acquired, as it were, some of the nationalist ballast’ (op. cit., pp. 58 and 
67; tr., p. 50). This overlooks the fact that in the encounter between the Kreisau circle 
and Goerdeler’s group the former argued firmly for a strong European federal author- 
ity, whereas Goerdeler’s own ideas had advanced so considerably that he now envisaged 
a single ‘European foreign ministry’. Cf. below at n. 125, and also G. van Roon’s 
review in Militärgeschichtliche Mitteilungen, 1968, pp. 184 f. 
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that their ‘main aims’ consisted of (1) internal decentralization, (2) ‘instead of 
self-sufficient autarchy a close cooperation between free nations’, and (3) ‘a 
European Federation of free States’ with ‘a common executive, under the author- 
ity of which a European Army would be created for the permanent ordering of 
European security’. How accurate this was as a statement of the views, not only 
of the Kreisau circle but also of other resistance groups, and how widespread was 
the ideal of a federal Europe, can be seen from further documents in the present 
collection. Looking first at the lower level of society, we find for instance a group 
in Berlin in 1942-3 called ‘European Union’ which devoted itself to aiding for- 
eign forced labourers, and whose leaflets included the slogans ‘Fight with us for a 
free socialist Europe!” and ‘For the political and economic unity of Europe!’!® 
This group and most others like it were suppressed by the Gestapo; that a major- 
ity of them agreed with the federal aim is shown by the ‘Manifesto’ of the socialist 
inmates of Buchenwald concentration camp, who declared: ‘Our supreme object 
is to cooperate with all states under socialist leadership to create a European 
community of nations that will be a guarantee of order and prosperity in our 
much-tried continent.” The fifth leaflet distributed by the group of Munich 
students led by Hans and Sophie Scholl urged that ‘the idea of power (. . .) be 
made harmless for all time’, and that the peoples of Europe should cooperate to 
bring about a ‘federal organization of states’; other resistance-minded groups of 
young people shared this view.'* In the field of Christian thought, which was 
central to all the resistance movements, a memorandum addressed by Fr M. J. 
Metzger to the Evangelical archbishop of Uppsala called for the transformation 
of Germany into a ‘league of free states under democratic leadership’ and disar- 
mament in favour of a ‘supranational defence force to ensure a just peace among 


states, under the orders of an impartial organ of the “United States of Europe””.1° 


15 Cf. docs. 125 and 127 below, and, for other attempts to contact British circles, 
docs. 123, 124, 141 and 143. On the cold-shouldering of all these attempts by the 
British government cf. L. Kettenacker, ‘Die britische Haltung zum deutschen Wider- 
stand’, with relevant documents, in L. Kettenacker ( ed.), Das ‘Andere Deutschland’ im 
Zweiten Weltkrieg, Stuttgart, 1977, pp. 49-76 and 164-217. 

16 G. Weisenborn, Der lautlose Aufstand, Hamburg, 1953, p. 170. It can be assumed that 

other local groups which concentrated on practical help to foreign workers and prison- 

ers of war (ibid., pp. 102 ff.) had similar objectives: cf. docs. 134 and 135 below. 

Doc. 146 below. Cf. pastor Leo Roth’s speech of 1946 commemorating the victims of 

Dachau: “The camp was an assembly of all nations. (. . .) Thus we became ready for the 

(. . .) idea of a brotherhood of all peoples’ (in W. A. Schmidt, Damit Deutschland lebe, 

East Berlin, 1958, pp. 286 f. 

18 Cf. docs. 129 and 130. Throughout the rest of the war these leaflets were further 
distributed by youth groups: see A. Klönne, Gegen den Strom. Bericht über den 
Jugendwiderstand im Dritten Reich, Hanover, 1957, p. 106. Summarizing the vast 
amount of material on resistance by these groups, Klönne states: “The following are 
mentioned again and again: the need to develop formal democracy into a constitutional 
reality; the demand for the greatest possible measure of self-rule and joint responsibility 
on the part of everyone (...); and the desire for European federation and a suprana- 
tional political authority’ (ibid., pp. 152 f.). 

19 Cf. doc. 136 below. 
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The Austrian groups led by Fr H. Maier and Major Szokoll discussed future 
European union with, respectively, Jacob Kaiser and Claus von Stauffenberg in 
Germany. ?° That the idea of Europe was also current in army opposition circles is 
shown by Ernst Jiinger’s ‘peace memorandum’ written in Paris in the summer of 
1943 and approved by Generals Speidel, Stülpnagel and Rommel, which declared 
that ’the hour has come for a union in which Europe, founding itself on the unity 
of its peoples, attains sovereignty and constitutional form,’ once Germany had 
atoned for her misdeeds.”! Jiinger was an author highly sensitive to political 
trends; the fact that he wrote in this way, despite his German-Nationalist past, 
shows clearly that the ideal of European union on a basis of Christian renewal 
was at that time becoming common property among the anti-Nazi intelligent- 
sia. 

The remarkable evolution of Goerdeler’s thought between 1942 and 1944 
points in the same direction. In December 1942 a conference took place between 
the Kreisau circle and the group of ‘seniors’ associated with Goerdeler, at which 
socio-political issues were ventilated ‘antithetically’ but agreement was expressed 
with von Trott’s idea of a European federation.” In the same month Goerdeler 
drew up his ‘Statement on the Atlantic Charter’, which for the first time indicated 
that his idea of Europe had shifted from a utilitarian basis to one of principle. It 
no longer referred to ‘German leadership’, but declared that the ‘European Eco- 
nomic Council’ to be set up by the liberated states after the war should, by way of 
a customs union and economic cooperation, gradually prepare the way for a 
political ‘confederation of Europe’. This would hardly be as close as the Amer- 
ican union, but ‘no ideological boundary’ should be set to it. Disarmament could 
lead to the creation of a joint European defence force — another big step towards 
supranationalism.? In August 1943 Goerdeler formulated a ‘peace plan’ which 
went well beyond his first hesitant steps towards ‘cooperation’: it spoke of 
‘union’, an ‘eternal alliance for peace (...) in which neither Germany nor any 
other power will claim predominance’, and it envisaged a future ‘European for- 
eign ministry’ as well as a ‘European ministry of economics’ and a ‘European 


20 O. Molden, Der Ruf des Gewissens, Vienna, 19582, p. 109; K. Szokoll, ‘Der 20. Juli 
1944 in Wien’ in Die Presse, 31 Jan. and 7 Feb. 1948. Cf. E. Fahrner’s recollection of 
conversations with Stauffenberg in August 1943 concerning ‘how far nations were 
already prepared to unite, and perhaps more so than ever before’ (E. Zeller in VfZG 12, 
1964, p. 248). 

21 Cf. doc. 140 below. The plan for armistice negotiations in the West, drawn up by 
Rommel, Stülpnagel and Speidel in May-June 1944, contained as its sole political point: 
‘Prepare a creative peace within the framework of a United States of Europe’ (H. 
Speidel, Invasion 1944, Tübingen, 1949, p. 92; tr. We Defended Normandy, London, 
1951, p. 91). Anyone who knows Ernst Jiinger will realize that to disparage his ‘peace 
plan’ as a mere tactical move for nationalist purposes is completely to misjudge his 
sincerity and political sensitivity. 

22 Cf. U. von Hassell, Vom anderen Deutschland. Aus den nachgelassenen Tagebüchern 
1938-1944, Zurich/Freiburg, 1946, pp. 290 and 371 in the Freiburg edn.; tr. of former 
passage, The von Hassell Diaries, London, 1948, p. 255. 

23 Cf. doc. 133, illustrating the ‘transition’ in Goerdeler’s thinking. 
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army’ — that is to say, Goerdeler now unambiguously acknowledged the objec- 
tive of a supranational community covering these areas.” Finally he accepted the 
federal ideal without reserve in a document dating from the beginning of 1944. 
‘Only one objective can be regarded as a solution of the present crisis: we must 
embark with determination on the creation of a deep-seated, living unity of 
Europe.’ The aim must be ‘to abolish European frontiers once and for all’ and 
bring about ‘an organic union of federal states’, and this time the USA was 
spoken of as ‘the most signal example and a reality spurring us on’; after due 
preparation, ‘a President [of Europe] would be elected.” In this way Goerdeler 
completed his recognition of the need for federation as seen by the Kreisau circle. 
Meanwhile in November 1943 Adam von Trott, in his ‘Comments on the peace 
programme of the American churches’, had reaffirmed that the necessary feder- 
ation ‘could not be constituted without substantial and universal limitations on 
the sovereign powers of national governments’.”° 

To sum up, a comparison of the foreign policy programmes shows that the 
idea of a voluntary democratic federation of European peoples (not against any 
adversary, but as the bulwark of a re-Europeanized society) was of central 
importance to the resistance groups as a whole, making for the abandonment of 
nationalistic ideas on the right wing, and tending increasingly to bring ‘right’ and 
‘left’ together. Along with legal safeguards for human dignity and the develop- 
ment of internal self-government, federal European union became the third main 
objective of the German resistance groups, as the logical outcome of their revolt 
against the totalitarian claims of their own state. 


24 Cf. doc. 139. Clearly the rapid development of Goerdeler’s ideas was not shared by his 
fellow-members of the senior, conservative-nationalist opposition group. Beck believed 
in ‘larger economic areas’, but with the reservation that the ‘independent life of nations’ 
with armed forces of their own must not be prejudiced (cf. doc. 128). Hassell, from a 
realistic point of view, was inclined to rely on the hope that Britain would seek to 
maintain the balance of power and ‘fall back faute de mieux upon Germany to coun- 
terbalance Russia’ (Nov. 1943: cf. Graml in op. cit. (n. 9), pp. 60-5 (tr., pp. 43-8)). 

25 Cf. doc. 142. In this version there is no longer any mention, even as a subsidiary 
problem, of frontiers or national positions, either in the section on Germany or else- 
where. Ina final text written before his arrest in Aug. 1944 (doc. 144 below), Goerdeler 
spoke in express terms of the ‘rights of sovereignty (. . .) that must be transferred to the 
European confederation’. These texts, first published in 1968, clearly refute Graml’s 
statement (op. cit., p. 59; tr., p. 42) that it was ‘psychologically impossible for (. . .) 
Goerdeler to surrender the idea of the sovereign German national state’. 

26 Cf. doc. 141. Similarly Steltzer, whose memorandum of July 1944 (doc. 143 below) was 
the last to reach London from a member of the German resistance, wrote that ‘in our 
opinion the only promising solution for the future of Europe is one in which the nations 
would be united as closely as possible, not in a loosely organized League but under a 
government capable of action, to which nations would delegate their sovereignty for 
purposes of cooperative administration in those spheres which already require interna- 
tional regulation.’ I am indebted to Professor Klemens von Klemperer of Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton, Mass., for valuable observations on this chapter and for the text of 
docs. 116, 120, and 126. 
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112. Hermann Brill and others (‘Neu Beginnen’ group): comments 
on the ‘Ten-point programme’ February 1938 


Hermann Brill, Gegen den Strom, Offenbach am Main, 1946, pp. 77-9; repr. in Lip- 
gens, Föderationspläne, pp. 103 f. Point 6 is here given in full. 


# 


The ‘Neu Beginnen’ group in Berlin, which consisted chiefly of trade unionists and for a 
long time remained undetected, arose out of a socialist-dominated Popular Front Committee 
formed in 1937, in imitation of Léon Blum, by socialists (the dominant element) and illegal 
Communist groups.' The Committee’s ‘Ten-point programme’ was drawn up on 21 Decem- 
ber 1936 by Hermann Brill, Otto Brass, Oskar Debus and Franz Petrich;? points 5-7, 
dealing with foreign policy, were as follows: 

‘(5) An end to the arms race and war economy. Security through disarmament. A shorter 
period of military service. (6) Complete reconciliation and understanding with France. Co- 
operation with the European community of states within a reorganized League of Nations. 
Peace and friendship with all peoples. (7) Abolition of penury and unemployment by Ger- 
many’s re-entering the world economy.’ 

In 1937 Brass went to Prague to get the programme endorsed by the presidium of the SPD 
and the Central Committee of the KPD, while Brill sought the approval of the Socialist 
International in Brussels. A wish having been expressed for a fuller explanation of some of 
the points, this was jointly prepared in Berlin in February 1938 by the Popular Front Com- 
mittee and leaders of Neu Beginnen and was circulated to the group’s confidential agents in 
March-April. For this Brill was arrested in 1938 and received a twelve-year sentence in July 
1939: his last place of imprisonment was Buchenwald, cf. doc. 146 below. The comment on 
‘(5) Peace’ confirmed the authors’ readiness to conclude far-reaching disarmament agree- 
ments. The section on ‘(6) Europe’ is given below in its entirety? 


EN 


(6) Europe. 
The world is in a state of anarchy. In every country the economic crisis is 
scarcely overcome, and already a new crisis is in prospect. The arms race is 


1 On Neu Beginnen and the Popular Front Committee cf. K. Kliem, Der sozialistische 
Widerstand gegen das Dritte Reich. Dargestellt an der Gruppe ‘Neu Beginnen’ (thesis), 
Marburg, 1957; E. Matthias, ‘Die sozialdemokratische Partei Deutschlands’ in E. Mat- 
thias and R. Morsey (eds.), Das Ende der Parteien, Diisseldorf, 1960, pp. 193-6; H. J. 
Reichhardt, ‘Neu Beginnen’ in W. Schmitthenner and H. Buchheim (eds.), Der 
deutsche Widerstand gegen Hitler, Cologne/Berlin, 1966, pp. 200-9 (tr., The German 
Resistance to Hitler, London, 1970, pp. 180-9); G. Weisenborn, Der lautlose Aufstand, 
Frankfurt, 1974*, pp. 152-5; P. Hoffmann, Widerstand Staatsstreich Attentat, Munich, 
1979, pp. 37-9; G. van Roon, Widerstand im Dritten Reich, Munich, 1979, pp. 70 f. 

2 In Jan. 1937 the Popular Front Committee was joined by Kurt Schmidt, who was in 
charge of Neu Beginnen throughout Germany and after the war became a close asso- 
ciate of Ernst Reuter’s, and by Johannes Kleinspehn, a trade union secretary. For 
concise biographies see H. Brill, Gegen den Strom, pp. 15 f. 

3 The comment on ‘(7) World Economy’ began: ‘The dictatorship says “autarky”, we say 
“world economy” ’; it described the hardship caused by the national economic system 
and called for Germany’s re-entry into the world economy. 
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swallowing up the profits of the national economy. Unbearable tensions are 
preventing the recovery of world trade. Europe is worst hit of all. The Nazis say 
that the very word ‘Europe’ makes one yawn. We for our part believe that the 
chaotic state of Europe, this confusion of nationalism, militarism, racial and 
religious persecution, dictatorships and civil wars, autarkies, military alliances, 
ententes and other groups, compared with the tremendous advances in the Soviet 
Union, the progress made in India and the national recovery of China, forces all 
Europeans to answer the question: do you want to tear one another to pieces so 
that in thirty, fifty or a hundred years Europe is obliterated from world history 
by the peoples of Asia? Anyone who values European civilization — and who can 
be indifferent to it? — must answer No to this question. So it is not enough to talk 
about Europe, we must also organize it. 


Complete reconciliation and sincere understanding with France 


To build a house one must begin with the foundations. Those who have talked 
of Europe in the past confined themselves to fagades, but we must first lay the 
foundations of Europe. How can you build a house unless you remove ground- 
water and the roots of trees from under the foundations? These basic obstacles 
must be got out of the way first. The root of all evil in Europe is the hostility 
between France and Germany, which the intolerable treaty of Versailles sought 
to perpetuate. Either France can dominate a fragmented Germany, which was 
Napoleon’s solution, or Germany can dominate central Europe and so weaken 
France, which was Bismarck’s solution. Both these methods were nationalistic, 
and both of them failed. There is no such thing as a third nationalistic solution on 
Hitlerian lines, but there is a European one - this is what we want, and we must 
first purify the atmosphere that has been poisoned. Let us realize once and for all 
that half-measures are no use, and that crypto-nationalistic solutions will get us 
nowhere. 


Reconstruction of Europe in a reorganized League of Nations 


The German-French entente will be the basic element of a new Europe, putting 
an end to nationalism and paving the way for a European outlook. This is neces- 
sary if anew Europe is to be created, and for this reason we firmly reject all plans 
for a partition of Germany, which would only increase nationalism to fever-pitch 
and finally reduce Europe to ruins. International law must be the prime authority 
in the new Europe. For this purpose the German People’s Front puts its faith in a 
League of Nations which will not be based on the absolute sovereignty of its 
members but will be a true confederation. The German People’s Front is pre- 
pared to see Article 16 of the League Covenant enlarged so that such a confed- 
eration may possess an executive power capable of supervising disarmament and 
thus checking any attempt to disturb the peace. The People’s Front wishes the 
territorial and political authority of the League of Nations to be worldwide. It 
therefore desires that all colonies that still exist should in future be governed as 
League of Nations mandates in accordance with the economic and moral devel- 
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opment of their native populations. A German People’s Republic governed by 
the People’s Front would be prepared to cooperate to this end. 


113. Reinow: Song of the Westwall (‘Siegfried Line’) 
winter 1939-40 


From the youth magazine Kameradschaft for Feb. 1940: repr. in A. Klônne, Gegen den 
Strom. Bericht über den Jugendwiderstand im Dritten Reich, Hanover/Frankfurt, 1957, 
p. 171; Lipgens, Föderationspläne, p. 105: here unabridged. 


These lines by a 19-year-old member of the Arbeitsdienst (compulsory labour service) are 
typical of many expressions of ‘European’ sentiment by young people in Germany. The 
magazine Kameradschaft, in which the poem was published in February 1940, was edited by 
the émigré Hans Ebeling, former leader of the ‘Young Nationalists’ (a conservative youth 
movement), and the Catholic youth leader Theo Hespers (‘Quickborn’); printed monthly in 
the Netherlands from November 1937 to May 1940, it was smuggled into Germany and 
distributed in quantities of up to 9,000 copies.! 

Along the Westwall, 

Which slashes your fields in two, O Europe, with deadly steel, 
Which drives your peoples, O Europe, into barbed-wire enclosures, 
We serving-men, bound fast to our shovels and carts, 

Trudge up and down, making ferroconcrete bastions 

To bury our faith, O Europe, in better times for you. 

Across the Westwall, 

O Europe, hearts are cowed by your suffering. 

Across the Westwall 

And high above all walls, O Europe, your land is filled 

With pallid apprehension of the blaze to come. 

Millions of young people, born to clutch ardently at joys, are bloated 
with stinking hate, 

As they squat, ready to murder, in their armour-plated death-chambers. 
Over the Westwall 

Looms, O Europe, the ghost that is to mow men down. 

Over the Westwall 

Rises the bright infinite vault of the free sky, 

The clouds roll freely and no threat hinders them. 

People behind the Westwall, give heed to the ancient signs! 

Brothers and sisters, the dream of freedom will come to life again 
When, one day, we stretch out hands of friendship to our neighbours. 
Across the Westwall 

We shall step freely into a new Europe. 


1 Cf. A. Klönne, Gegen den Strom. Bericht über den Jugendwiderstand im Dritten Reich, 
pp. 125 f. 
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114. Adam von Trott: notes written by hand in the USA 
winter 1939/40 


Original in the possession of Mrs J. Braun-Vogelstein, New York. Published by H. 
Rothfels in VfZG 12 (1964), pp. 315 f.; repr. in Lipgens, Föderationspläne, p. 106 (here 
unabridged). 


% 


Adam von Trott zu Solz,! at this time a junior counsellor in the diplomatic service, affords 
a typical example of anti-Nazi thought and action in the German official world. His mission 
to England as a private person in June 1939, and a memorandum addressed to the State 
Department in November of that year,” were unsuccessful in bringing about an alliance of 
‘constructive elements’ in the name of Western solidarity, as was a further memorandum to 
Lord Halifax at the end of 1939: ‘Our aim must be a popular drive throughout Europe 
uniting the forces which will save our common traditions from barbarism.’ In conversations 
with German émigrés in New York, von Trott outlined more clearly what he saw as the 
object of such joint endeavours. 


+ 


What bases for western cooperation are in themselves conceivable? 

One can take for granted the elemental feeling on the part of all European 
peoples that a permanent mutual threat of war is unendurable. A new system 
must be devised which will rule out the possibility of warlike conflict breaking 
out at any time. The example which suggests itself is that of the USA, where a 
single national frontier and a customs and currency union prima facie rule out the 
possibility of violent internal conflict. 

The unification of the European (currency) customs system would, as far as 
the western and smaller states are concerned, come up against the insuperable 
objection that they would be swamped by Germany’s superior productive capac- 
ity. 

These tensions could be relieved only by joint European measures of economic 
development on a large scale, so that (somewhat after the manner of the League 
of Nations loans to Greece and Austria) Africa, East Asia and South America 
would be opened up by large syndicate businesses for the benefit of the German 
export trade among others, thus replacing the armaments industry. 

Enterprises of this sort would bring about a change in attitudes that would 
favour more extensive European cooperation in other fields. 

The socialist forces in Germany and all Europe might devise a Magna Carta of 
labour under the jurisdiction of a common Supreme Court. A European nation- 
ality could also be created, providing a basis for the further pooling of adminis- 


1 Cf. the first attempt at a biography by C. Sykes, Troubled Loyalty, London, 1968; US 
edition Tormented Loyalty. The Story of a German Aristocrat who Defied Hitler, New 
York, 1969. For Trott’s visit to America in 1939 see pp. 287-324 (in both editions). 

2 Cf. DGFP, Series D, vol. VI, pp. 674-85; text of memorandum to State Department in 
VfZG 7 (1959), pp. 318 ff. 

3 VfZG 12 (1964), p. 314. 
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trative sovereignty in particular sectors, and a standard as regards the admission 
of individual states to participate in the system. 

The prevention of war would have to be based on agreements affecting the 
structure of the armaments system. The most powerful weapons should be elim- 
inated; air forces might be transferred to the developing central authority, and 
navies pooled. 

So that Africa may be transformed into a field of cooperation, Britain would 
have to relinquish the power to cut communications across the Mediterranean, 
and would have to provide other overseas jobs etc. 


115. Ulrich von Hassell: statement 23 February 1940 


The original, handwritten in English, is reproduced in Ulrich von Hassell, Vom anderen 
Deutschland. Aus den nachgelassenen Tagebüchern 1938-44, Zurich and Freiburg, 1946, 
pp. 129-31 (with German tr., repr. in B. Scheurig (ed.), Deutscher Widerstand 1938-44. 
Fortschritt oder Reaktion?, Munich (dtv), 1969, pp. 39-40). English text in The von Hassell 
Diaries 1938-1944, London, 1948, pp. 110-11; here reproduced in full. 


Unlike the resistance elements represented by the foregoing documents, the right-wing 
group consisting of Beck, Goerdeler, Hassell and Popitz had not yet advanced to the idea of a 
supranational authority to keep the peace and a federal European institution to which states 
would surrender part of their sovereignty. On behalf of this group the ex-ambassador Ulrich 
von Hassell handed the following statement, intended for Lord Halifax, to a British contact 
at Arosa in Switzerland on 23 February 1940.! The group regarded Hitler as a renegade 
from the European point of view; they wanted an international ‘concert’ of the classical 
kind, expressing the common cultural heritage of Europe, but they still thought in terms of 
the nation state, and in 1940-1 their nationalist expectations were still highly pitched. Has- 
sell’s statement is given here as a partial exception to the uniformity of ‘European’ sentiment 
(cf., for France, docs. 81 and 88 above), and also as a measure of the extent to which 
Goerdeler’s ideas in particular (though not those of Popitz, or Hassell himself) were subse- 
quently to evolve: cf. docs. 117, 122, 133, 139, 142 and 144. 


Ei 


Confidential 


I. All serious minded people in Germany consider it as of utmost importance 
to stop this mad war as soon as possible. 

II. We consider this because the danger of a complete destruction and partic- 
ularly a bolshevization of Europe is rapidly growing. 


1 The content of the statement tallies with a ‘Programme’ drawn up by Hassell at the end 
of Jan. and beginning of Feb. 1940 after consultation with Beck, Geordeler and Popitz 
(Hassell, op. cit., Freiburg ed., pp. 372-5; tr., pp. 333-7), but the section on foreign 
policy is expressed more forcefully in the present text. For a discussion of it cf. P. 
Hoffmann, History of the German Resistance, London, 1977, pp. 156-7. Hassell’s 
English has been left unaltered. 
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III. Europe does not mean for us a chess-board of political or military action 
or a base of power but it has ‘la valeur d’une patrie’ in the frame of which a 
healthy Germany in sound conditions of life is an indispensable factor. 

IV. The purpose of a peace treaty ought to be a permanent pacification and 
restablishment of Europe on a solid base and a security against a renewal of 
warlike tendencies. 

V. Condition, necessary for this result, is to leave the union of Austria and the 
Sudeten with the Reich out of any discussion. In the same way there would be 
excluded a renewed discussion of occidental frontier-questions of the Reich. On 
the other hand, the German-Polish frontier will have to be more or less identical 
with the German frontier of 1914. 

VI. The treaty of peace and the reconstruction of Europe ought to be based on 
certain principles which will have to be universally accepted. 

VII. Such principles are the following: 

1. The principle of nationality with certain modifications deriving from his- 

tory. Therefore 

2. Restablishment of an independent Poland and of a Czech Republic. 

3. General reductions of armament. 

4. Restablishment of free international economical co-operation. 

5. Recognition of certain leading ideas by all European states, such as: 

a. The principles of Christian ethics. 

b. Justice and law as fundamental elements of public life. 

c. Social welfare as leitmotiv. 

d. Effective control of the executive power of state by the people, adapted to 
the special character of every nation. 

e. Liberty of thought, conscience, and intellectual activity. 


116. Albrecht Haushofer: Union with Britain September 1940 


‘Peace Plan drawn up by Albrecht Haushofer in the summer of 1940 for the German 
Resistance to Hitler’, published in English in James Douglas-Hamilton, Motive for a Mis- 
sion. The Story behind Hess’s Flight to Britain, London 1971, pp. 252 f. (given here in full 
except for concluding sentences). 


* 


Albrecht Haushofer, professor of geopolitics at Berlin University, occupied a position on 
the borderline between resistance and collaboration in his efforts to help the Nazi leaders 
bring about peace with Britain. After the fall of France Hitler himself addressed a peace offer 
to Britain in a speech in the Reichstag on 19 July. The British government rejected this, but 
the deputy Führer Rudolf Hess in particular continued, probably with Hitler’s knowledge, 
to cherish the idea that he might in some circumstances act as a peace envoy. In the early 
twenties Hess had been a pupil of Professor Karl Haushofer at Munich; he now turned for 
help to the latter’s son Albrecht, who was regarded as a specialist on Britain.’ On 15 Sep- 


1 Cf. P. Hoffmann, History of the German Resistance, London, 1977, p. 206; Ursula 
Laack-Michel, Albrecht Haushofer und der Nationalsozialismus, Stuttgart, 1974, 
pp. 214-16. ! 
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tember 1940 Albrecht Haushofer drew up a record of a meeting which he had had with 
Rudolf Hess at Bad Gallspach on the 8th. It reported that ‘I asked for permission’ to say 
frankly that ‘all Englishmen who mattered regarded a treaty signed by the Führer as a 
worthless scrap of paper’. Although based on assumed German predominance on the Con- 
tinent, it was clear in its rejection of the ‘anarchic form of existence’ of a Europe based on 
national sovereignties.? In a letter of 19 September 1940 to Rudolf Hess, Haushofer repeated 
a point he had made at the interview at Bad Gallspach, ‘that I still see rather more chance of 
succeeding by an approach to Lord Lothian, the ambassador in Washington, or Sir Samuel 
Hoare in Madrid, than through my friend H." (the Duke of Hamilton)? Evidently Haus- 
hofer then drew up a ‘Peace Plan’ and, perhaps without Hess’s knowledge, sent it to a former 
pupil of his, Legation Secretary Stahmer at Madrid, to be handed to the British ambassador 
there. This was presumably the approach later mentioned by Hoare in his memoirs, where 
he states that a member of the German embassy tried several times to make contact with him 
but that he firmly repulsed these feelers.f The ‘Peace Plan’ sent to Madrid consisted of several 
memoranda, the first of which stated that Germany would at once evacuate all the territory 
she had occupied in the west, but that she would retain her sphere of interest in eastern and 
south-eastern Europe.’ The second paper, entitled ‘Constructive Peace Plan for Europe’, 
contained a remarkably far-reaching proposal for European federal union; the document is 
reproduced here with the omission of a final passage guaranteeing Britain’s position in the 
Near East. 

After Hess’s flight to Scotland on 10 May 1941 Haushofer was arrested for 8 weeks. In 
November of that year he submitted to the Foreign Ministry ‘Ideas for a Peace Settlement’ 
which held firmly to the line of ‘German leadership in continental Europe’, leaving no room 
for federal ideas.” Haushofer was again arrested after the attempt on Hitler’s life on 20 July 
1944, and was shot in Berlin without a trial on 23 April 1945. 


> 


2 A. Haushofer, ‘Are there still possibilities of a German-English peace?’, in ADAP, 
Series D, vol. IX, p. 69; transl. in DGFP, Series D, vol. XI, p. 78: ‘The present war, I 
was convinced, showed that Europe had become too small for its previous anarchic 
form of existence; it was only through close German-English cooperation that it could 
achieve a true federative order (based by no means merely on the police rule of a single 
power).’ — Cf. U. Laack-Michel, op. cit., pp. 216 f. and 220-2. 

3 Letter of 19 Sep. 1940 to R. Hess (Bundesarchiv HC 832), published in W. Stubbe, ‘In 
memoriam Albrecht Haushofer”, VfZG 8 (1960), pp. 249 f. 

4 S. Hoare, Ambassador on Special Mission, London, 1946, p. 105. 

5 Published in English in J. Douglas-Hamilton, Motive for a Mission. The Story behind 
Hess’s Flight to Britain, London, 1971, pp. 251 f. I am indebted to Professor Klemens 
von Klemperer of Northampton, Mass., for drawing my attention to this book and 
sending me a photocopy of the papers comprising the ‘Peace Plan’. 

6 ‘Ideas for a Peace Settlement. Memorandum submitted to the State Secretary of the 
Foreign Ministry, with the request that he will consider at an appropriate time whether 
it is suitable for consideration by the Führer. Nov. 1941.’ Printed in full in U. Laack- 
Michel, op. cit., pp. 381-95; comments ibid., pp. 242-52. Being written ‘for consider- 
ation by the Führer’, the memorandum hardly falls into the category of resistance 
literature. The first sentence states that ‘The events of the last few years have shown that 
the anarchic system of fully sovereign states which international law is too feeble to hold 
in check no longer offers acceptable conditions of existence, at any rate in small areas of 
the world (.. .)’ (p. 382). But the essential proposal is as follows: ‘By a basic renuncia- 
tion of certain methods of foreign policy and by refraining in future from encroaching 
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This peace plan should, as mentioned, show the way to a constructive reor- 
ganisation of the European peoples’ coexistence, and the equality of all nations, 
large or small, must play the decisive role. The difficulties that up to now have 
faced a reorganisation of the coexistence of European nations were rooted in 
historical development. The technical and economic evolution of recent times 
has, however, presented demands which under the existing egotistic national 
conceptions in Europe are incapable of fulfilment. Hence the necessity of finding 
a common basis for a number of European problems. 

It is proposed that Europe should be enlarged to one economic region in which 
her peoples are led to a joint economic co-operation. This co-operation to be 
under the control of an Economic Council to which all European nations would 
send their representatives. Each nation to have an equal vote in this permanent 
council. (If the small states, fearing to be smothered by the big powers, show 
reluctance towards this plan, one could even concede to them a double voting 
right.) One of the foremost tasks of the council would be, of course, the abolition 
of European customs frontiers in order to make possible the creation of an 
extensive common economic policy. 

When this economic question is solved it should be easier to turn to the 
problems of national frontiers because a thorough regulation would remove the 
desire to snatch certain economic regions from a neighbour. In the new frontier 
order regard must be had to effective ethnological, geographical and cultural 
facts. In ethnologically mixed regions where a delimitation would create difficul- 
ties, the possibility of resettlement at the affected population’s free will could be 
considered. 

The desire of some countries to adhere to certain frontier delimitations for 
reasons of security will also die if an agreement is reached under conditions 
mentioned below on disarmament and military co-operation. 

As in the economic sector of Europe, here too a common basis must be found. 
Each state should declare its willingness to contribute towards the creation of a 
European police force which then could carry out, jointly, all military and secur- 
ity measures. The German navy, like all other European naval units, would be 
placed under British command for safeguarding Europe’s military co-operation, 
and would be available for the protection of British interests in the Indian Ocean. 
Air forces, like the police force, would be under a joint command and their 
strength would have to be adapted to joint European security requirements. To 
safeguard military co-operation an agreement should be reached in order to 
achieve the decentralisation in the production of war material, in such a way that, 
e.g., one country produces machine gun barrels, another country the locks and 
the third country the ammunition. 

Since the common European economic sector is to a high degree dependent on 


on the spheres of interest of the maritime powers in Asia and South America, it must be 
Germany’s object firstly to induce the Anglo-Saxon powers to refrain from interference 
in the affairs of continental Europe, which will be wholly or partly under German 
leadership, and secondly to obtain for Germany, or for continental Europe, a share in 
the development of Africa.’ (p. 384). 
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supplies from the African colonies, a solution should be found here too which 
would form part of the new economic framework. In this respect the foundation 
of a joint European colonial association would appear to be necessary. It would 
be the task of this association to ensure a joint and equitable distribution of all 
African economic goods in an all-European market and of the corresponding 
counter-supplies (exports). 


117. Carl Goerdeler: ‘Principles of a peace-time economy’ 
October 1940 


Original in Bundesarchiv, Goerdeler papers, No. 18: 37 typed pages. The present 
excerpt, from pp. 33-5, was first printed in German in Lipgens, Föderationspläne, 
pp. 109-11. i 


= 


This document, which was probably intended as the basis of a lecture to informed offi- 
cials, contains a clear summary of ideas which Goerdeler! developed at greater length in five 
other memoranda during the summer and autumn of 1940.? Unlike Hassell, who adhered to 
the traditional notion of a ‘concert’ of powers and improved ‘cooperation’ between them, 
Goerdeler advocated a progressive economic integration of the European nations, an idea 
which he had held at least from the time of his Balkan journey in 19387 Certainly, in 
1938-40 and as late as 1941 (cf. doc. 122 below) be combined this idea with that of German 
political leadership, his object as a nationalist being to maintain the predominance that 
Germany had in fact acquired, while doing away with the centralism, lawlessness etc. of the 
Nazi regime. 

In a further memorandum also dated October 1940* Goerdeler formulated certain 


1 Cf. G. Ritter, Carl Goerdeler und die deutsche Widerstandsbewegung, Stuttgart, 1954 
(tr., The German Resistance, London, 1958). For Goerdeler’s opposition to the regime 
before the Second World War see P. Hoffmann, History of the German Resistance, 
London, 1977, pp. 54-9; for his biography, Ger van Roon, Widerstand im Dritten 
Reich, Munich, 1979, pp. 138 ff. 

2 These were: (1) untitled, dated 15 June 1940, headed by G. Ritter ‘Rising Prices’; (2) 
untitled, dated 1 July 1940, headed by G. Ritter ‘Conditions’ (Zustände); (3) ‘State of 
Finances. July 1940’; (4) ‘State of the Economy and Administration. Sep. 1940’; (5) 
‘The Overall Situation’, dated by G. Ritter Oct. 1940 (extract in n. 4 below). The texts 
of all five memoranda are in the Bundesarchiv, Goerdeler papers, No. 18; analysis in G. 
Ritter, Goerdeler, pp. 268-73. 

3 Cf. Ritter, Goerdeler, pp. 201-4. His ‘Political Testament’, drawn up in New York on 
1 Dec. 1937, ended with the words: ‘A pacified Europe, developing in an organic 
fashion towards ever closer economic unity, would ensure the peace and welfare of the 
world’: F. Krause, Goerdelers Politisches Testament. Dokumente des anderen Deutsch- 
land (vol. 1), New York, 1945, p. 46. 

4 Goerdeler, memorandum ‘The Overall Situation’ (Bundesarchiv, Goerdeler papers, 
No. 18), pp. 25 f.: ‘In view of its country’s central position our country has the stron- 
gest possible interest in cooperation among civilized peoples of the white race, espe- 
cially in Europe. Its mission today is to prepare on a larger scale what Prussia achieved 
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‘indispensable conditions’ of a ‘European union’ under ‘unobtrusive’ (zurückhaltend) Ger- 
man leadership: these were not spelt out in the present text, but were certainly part of his 
intention. Thus Goerdeler’s advance to a supranational political conception (cf. below, 
docs. 133, 139 and 142) was not merely prompted by Germany’s reverses in 1942 but above 
all by the intrinsic requirements of European economic union that are here set forth. 


Ca 


People talk, quite rightly, of a ‘New Order’ in Europe. Technical develop- 
ments have made it possible to exchange commodities over greater distances, in 
greater quantities and at greater speed than ever before. In the 20th century, this 
development of technology has not been matched by political and economic 
development. It was the incomparable achievement of 19th-century statesmen 
that they created increasingly large political units to keep pace with the advance 
of technical progress. Just as it was a masterpiece of Prussian statecraft a hundred 
years ago to create, parallel with the development of railways, a German eco- 
nomic area subject to uniform economic regulations, so today, in the age of the 
automobile, the time has come to unite at least the civilized states of Europe into 
a larger economic system. But it would be fatal if this union was achieved by 
political means that wounded the national feelings of peoples accustomed to 
freedom and thus paralysed their sense of economic purpose. It would be the 
soundest wisdom to allow those European peoples that have hitherto stood on 
their own feet to preserve their national freedom and independence, confining 
our efforts to gradual adaptation in matters of tariffs, transport, economics and 
law. This would of its own accord bring about desirable changes in the nature and 
location of economic activity in the individual nations concerned. It is perfectly 
reasonable to think of rescuing French agriculture from its technically backward 
state: all the indications are that it could then more or less supply Germany’s 
needs as far as grain imports are concerned. 

But these changes must take place organically. Account must be taken of 
educational levels and psychological attitudes, such as courage and patriotism, if 
terrible setbacks are not to ensue. States should confine themselves to providing 


in the Zollverein (customs union) a hundred years ago. Then it was a question of 
German unity, today a club of European states. Given modest and unobtrusive lead- 
ership, the club will develop into European union of its own accord. But to make this 
possible certain conditions are required. Morality, legality and justice must be restored; 
public accounts must be balanced, and the civilized peoples of Europe must once again 
enjoy their full national freedom and dignity. In addition there must of course be the 
necessary redrawing of frontiers. It would be most unwise for us to open our mouths 
too wide when it comes to these territorial changes. According to the best ideas of all 
great statesmen of the past, it is wise to secure only what is vitally necessary and to get 
firmly into our heads that voluntary cooperation among the European states under 
German leadership is infinitely more important than acquiring territory we do not 
need, simply for the sake of power or prestige or the gratification of fantastic ideas. The 
conditions I have mentioned are indispensable. They are so clearly demanded by reason 
and conscience, so absolutely decisive for the future of our people and our country, that 
they must be achieved whatever the opposition.’ 
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reasonable conditions for development to take place. What these conditions are is 
a matter to be discussed in particular cases with experienced natives of the coun- 
tries concerned. (...) But one thing is always, in my view, a precondition of a 
healthy peace-time economy: the nations belonging to a unified European eco- 
nomic area must manage their own national affairs and feel that they enjoy perfect 
freedom, or they will not be willing to cooperate and increase economic perfor- 
mance to the full. Just as Prussia played her part in the Prussian Zollverein and 
the North German Confederation, so today Germany must allow the manifest 
advantages of the new order in Europe to act as an incentive so that its peoples, of 
their own free will, cooperate with this new order and acknowledge German 
leadership. If this is done there can be progressive cooperation in military matters 
likewise, and finally common institutions that will enable this Europe, in case of 
need, to defend its inhabitants and its culture against any attack from outside. 

The idea that a European economy could be created from Berlin, with all its 
activities dictated and controlled according to an overall plan, could never be 
successful, as it must offend deeply-rooted national feelings. It would impover- 
ish, instead of liberating, the economic forces that lie dormant in Europe and in 
its population. (...) 


118. Helmuth von Moltke: "Initial Situation, Aims and Tasks” 
24 April 1941 


Original (14 typed pages) and carbon copy with date and corrections in Moltke’s hand, 
in the Moltke archives. Printed in full in G. van Roon, Neuordnung im Widerstand, 
pp. 507-17; excerpts from pp. 507-15 in Lipgens, Fôderationspläne, pp. 112-17; repr. in 
full in B. Scheurig (ed.), Deutscher Widerstand 1938-1944, Munich, 1969, pp. 13043; full 
English text in G. van Roon, German Resistance to Hitler, London, 1971, pp. 317-28 
(pp. 317-26 excerpted below). 


This text is comparable in importance to the ‘Ventotene Manifesto’ of A. Spinelli and E. 
Rossi! or Léon Blum’s political testament, A l'échelle humaine,” with which it ranks as a 
landmark and basic achievement of resistance thinking in 1941. First printed in 1967, it is the 
basic document of the work of the Kreisau circle, which alone makes intelligible the latter’s 
work and the leading role played in it by Moltke? The basic intellectual theme is a mixture, 
common to many Resistance thinkers, of anarcho-federalism after the style of Proudhon 
(Europe at commune level) with a federal state exercising wide powers over the economy etc. 


1 Cf. ch. VI below (Italy), doc. 148, pp. 471-84. 

2 Cf. ch. IV above (France), doc. 78, pp. 277-83. 

3 For the Kreisau circle, with biographies of its members, see Ger van Roon’s basic study, 
German Resistance to Hitler: Count von Moltke and the Kreisau Circle, London, 1971. 
Further valuable material, especially based on Moltke’s letters to his wife, in M. Balfour 
and J. Frisby, Helmuth von Moltke. A Leader against Hitler, London, 1972 (cf. pp. 148 
and 250 as regards the present document and the one which follows). 
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In the following excerpts this aspect is clarified by cross-headings, while the section on 
foreign policy is given in full.” 


I. Starting point 


The analysis of the situation in which we find ourselves can easily be endan- 
gered and falsified by the objectives at which we are aiming. The actual, objective 
state of affairs is difficult to establish. In the following I have tried to give a broad 
outline of the position from which we start, as it appears to me. 

1. The individual is unbound but unfree. 

The obligations by which the individual is bound have changed. In some form 
or other all the possible variations, stretching from simple herd instinct and unity 
with the soil through to the fully developed society based upon a profound 
religious foundation, have already appeared. The early Middle Ages can be taken 
as the period in which these obligations reached their highest point, when every 
individual felt himself bound to the church and by comparison with this obliga- 
tion all other relations were secondary. It is possible to represent it thus: the 
individuals are small pieces of metal distributed over the whole of the then- 
known world. In the centre there is a powerful magnet towards which all are 
orientated regardless of whether or not special links or separatist tendencies exist 
among them: both friendship and enmity are dominated and regulated by the 
shared orientation. 

As this magnet weakens the European world begins to disintegrate into smaller 
groups until finally the Reformation makes the magnet’s neutralization quite 
obvious. The former, universally binding obligation was replaced by a host of 
different ties, a development that led finally to the emergence of the sovereign 
states as fully equal and supreme foci for limited objectives. At first certain 
relations that cut across these lines were tolerated and allowed to continue: the 
common European experience of the Renaissance or of Romanticism created 
bonds, of varying strength, that crossed national frontiers and the international 
labour movement has tried to create a new obligation that, in the minds of its 
creators, is intended to establish itself against the state. None of these other ties, 
however, has had sufficient coherence to make a claim on the whole man in the 
way that the state finally did and has done in this century. 

As, however, the state is ‘of this world’ its claim upon the whole man has been 
manifestly an abuse of secular power and this abuse has led to the dissipation of 
the sense of obligation in the same way as, perhaps, the abuse of secular power by 
the church led to the disintegration of her function as a binding force. The sense 
of inner commitment to the state has been replaced on the one hand by something 
similar to the herd instinct to associate together for security and, on the other 
hand, by control and coercion of the individual. This process has deprived the 
individual, who has lost his sense of obligation, of his freedom. This is true of the 
whole of continental Europe, and perhaps also of Russia. 


4 I am greatly indebted to Countess von Moltke and Dr Ger van Roon for kindly allow- 
ing me to see the text of the memorandum in 1965, before it was published in the 
original (German) edition of Dr van Roon’s book in 1967. 
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2. Individual responsibility has also been affected by this process of disinte- 
gration. 

All the small social groups in which the individual still bears responsibility 
have been caught up in the process. All the functions of such small autonomous 
social groups are being gradually taken over by state organizations. This holds 
true of the old self-governing bodies, of cultural, charitable and other societies of 
all kinds. It is a method by which the state frees the energies bound up in these 
small societies for its own purposes.” (. . .) 

3. The means of expression have been destroyed. 

Words have lost their unequivocal meaning, symbols no longer arouse a uni- 
fied response, while works of art have been deprived of their absolute significance 
and, like all educational values, have been subordinated to expediency. They 
serve the state and in doing so they have lost their absolute significance and have 
become relative. It is indeed no exaggeration to say that everything that ought to 
be absolute has become relative, that the means by which alone we can express 
absolute values, namely words and symbols including works of art, have been 
abused and have lost their unambiguous content and have thereby ceased to be 
the transmitters of absolute values. As a result those things like the state, race and 
power that are entirely lacking in absolute value have become absolute. 


II. Objectives 


The objectives that we are aiming at seem to me to be quite clear: the individual 
must be reawakened to an awareness of his inner commitment to values that are 
not of this world. Only on the basis of this awareness can freedom be restored to 
him. In this way the individual will recover a sense of responsibility which will 
lead to the blossoming of a true community, but this development, and the 
educational work that will arise from it, will only be possible if the means of 
expression, which are all that we have at our disposal, are once again universally 
valid and universally intelligible. (. . .) 

1. Are these objectives correct? The heart of the matter lies in the sense of 
commitment to values that are not of this world. The objective is imprecise, I 
admit, and I would be grateful for any improvement. What I am trying to des- 
cribe is the feeling that everybody is committed to the same values. This excludes, 
therefore, nationalism and racialism.* What should be aimed at is a state of affairs 
in which the divisions and dissensions between the inhabitants of this world are 
only of secondary significance, because those who are grouped into one party are 
still primarily controlled by the magnet which attracts and influences all alike, 
and because even enemies are in agreement about the most essential point. I 
cannot be more precise about these universally valid values because it is the task 
of the whole of mankind to create this magnet, and because it would be pre- 


* This certainly also applies to industry and to a certain extent to the family (note by 
Yorck). 

+ The values of this world should also be without reciprocity (note by Yorck). 

* A must (absoluta) (note by Yorck). 
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sumptuous to suggest that it was already established at a specific place and that it 
was simply up to others to place themselves within its sphere of influence. 

The second important point is the establishment of freedom. Freedom is the 
counterpart of commitment; they both belong together. Freedom is the touch- 
stone of obligation, and commitment is a part of freedom. Thus they both belong 
together. 

The third point is the sense of responsibility. That is a consequence of the 
certainty of obligation. A sense of responsibility is the outward sign of the exis- 
tence of obligation. A sense of responsibility assumes both freedom and obliga- 
tion. (...) 

2. Before I move on to the question of the attainability of these objectives, I 
have to consider, as a supplementary question, whether these objectives are com- 
plete and comprehensive. As far as I am concerned everything is contained within 
these objectives. If that is not plain enough, then I must clarify further. There 
are, to my mind, three elements: the inner disposition (obligation in freedom), 
the outward action (the sense of responsibility within the community) and the 
means of transmission (word, symbol and work of art). I am not aware of any- 
thing that is not included within these three elements. 

3. The question as to whether and to what extent these objectives are attainable 
is inevitably controversial and open to debate. These objectives are always attain- 
able by individuals but never by all men. It could only be said that they have been 
attained if such a considerable section of mankind had attained them that human 
affairs were decisively influenced by the consequent disposition of this group. 
The question of attainability may, therefore, be defined as follows: can the dis- 
position that corresponds to any one of these objectives be achieved by so many 
men that human affairs are decisively influenced by its achievement? I am ready 
to answer in the affirmative. In support I would adduce the following spiritual 
and intellectual trends that are, in my opinion, discernible: 

a) The end of power politics, 

b) The end of nationalism, 

c) The end of racialism, 

d) The end of the power of the state over the individual. 

This war will demonstrate the inadequate of these four connecting links in 
communal action. They will be driven ad absurdum; indeed they already have 
been to some extent. The greatest extension of power will not bring peace. 
Nationalism has already been seen to have lost its attractions in both France and 
Germany. Racialism is absurd if the country that is supposedly protecting and 
upholding the race associates with its declared enemies, while the tolerant coun- 
try protects racialist interests. If the most colossal powers of the state over the 
individual do not bring about peace, there will be a revolution against these 
powers. (...) 

Summing up, it is my opinion that the end of the war offers an opportunity for 
a beneficial reconstruction of the world such as mankind has not had since the 
collapse of the medieval church. 

The section on the problems that arise from the starting point and objectives 
must now follow. These objectives must, however, be set against a probable 
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political and military situation after the end of the war, in order to be both 
flexible and concrete. What is expected, therefore, must first be stated. 


III. Expected political and military situation at the end of the war 


A) External Relations 

1. Germany has been defeated, i.e. she is no longer in a position to continue 
the war. 

This situation could be the result of a variety of factors: the physical exhaus- 
tion of the population, the industrial exhaustion of the nation, political changes 
within Germany, or disturbances and rebellions in the occupied territories 
which, because of the extent of the occupied areas and the way in which they have 
been treated, could not be stemmed and would lead eventually to an armed 
invasion by the Anglo-Saxon powers. There are several variants but in my opin- 
ion they are without special significance. 

Note: A German victory would produce an armistice but not peace, since it 
would be followed by a struggle for the mastery of the seas, which decades of 
fleet-building have made inevitable. For our purposes, the possibility of a Ger- 
man victory is of little interest since it would defer the conditions on which the 
fulfilment of our objectives depends to a much later period. A German victory 
would deprive our study of any relevance and would necessitate an entirely 
different programme. 

2. Peace brings with it a united European sovereign state, which extends from 
Portugal to a point as far east as possible. Within this united Europe there are a 
number of smaller non-sovereign states that are meshed together by various 
political arrangements. They would share at least the following: customs fron- 
tiers, currency, foreign policy including defence, constitutional authority and, if 
possible, economic administration. 

3. Peace brings with it an Anglo-Saxon Union whose economic centre of 
power lies in the American continent. Great Britain and the British Empire, in 
particular the Navy, have achieved a prestige which they do not need to share 
with a continental power and which offers them the prospect of regaining their 
old position in relation to the United States. Britain’s primary interest therefore 
lies in once more outstripping the USA in the leadership of the world empire and 
in reasserting its traditional spiritual title to leadership. If Britain is to be free to 
exercise leadership among the Anglo-Saxons it must have peace on the European 
continent at its rear. (...) 


B) Domestic Politics 

1. The European demobilization has led to the creation of a large common 
economic organization, directed by an inter-European economic bureaucracy 
and by economic self-governing bodies. Economic policy has been unequivoca- 
bly subordinated to the rest of domestic policy. 

2. Europe is divided into self-governing administrative units, formed in 
accordance with historical traditions. They are somewhat similar in size and have 
special relations with each other within groups. In this way the absolute domi- 
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nance of the former Great Powers, Germany and France, has been broken with- 
out creating resentment. 

3. The administration of cultural affairs is de-centralized, but the possibility 
for regular exchanges between the regions remains. The confessional communi- 
ties are disestablished, but they still have strong claims to be supplied with 
resources. 

4. The constitutions of the individual states are entirely different. They all 
agree, however, in fostering the growth of all small communities. These latter 
enjoy certain rights in public law and they have an acknowledged claim to a share 
of public resources. 

5. The highest legislative body in the European state is responsible to the 
individual citizens and not to the self-governing bodies. As a matter of principle, 
eligibility for both active and passive electoral rights will not be attained on the 
basis of age, but rather on the basis of specific constructive activities for the 
community. Whether universal suffrage ought to follow from this or whether the 
highest legislative body ought to be formed otherwise are questions of technique 
rather than principles. 

6. Life and limb are to be protected by a legal process that allows no oppor- 
tunity for the employment of police methods. Economic activity is to be assured 
by conferring on certain occupations a status similar to that enjoyed by property. 
A private sector in housing and consumer goods is to be safeguarded. 

7. Non-functional rights over the means of production are to be further res- 
tricted, without removing the pleasure that can be derived from responsibility 
and initiative. * 

8. The highest executive power is exercised by a cabinet of five persons: the 
Prime Minister, Foreign Minister, Defence Minister, Minister of the Interior and 
Minister of Economics. In addition there will be a number of junior ministerial 
posts which will be represented at Cabinet level by one of the five senior minis- 
ters. 

In addition to this cabinet of departmental ministers, there will be a cabinet 
drawn from the Lander, which will consist of representatives from the Land 
Governments. It will have a permanent consultative function. 


IV. Problems that must be considered 


1. The spiritual objectives are as follows: 

a) The inward commitment of the individual; 

b) The freedom of the individual; 

c) An individual sense of responsibility; 

d) The expression of a sense of responsibility in small communities; 

e) The restoration of the means of expression. 

a) The inward commitment of an individual cannot be fostered by a third 
person. The problem that arises at the end of the war, therefore, can be defined as 
follows: how can the individual be made aware of an inward obligation? It seems 
to me that it is the responsibility of the church to arouse this feeling; all that the 


* Socialization (note by Yorck). 
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state can do is to provide room for the church to do her work. This can be done 
by providing for pastoral care among the troops that are to be demobilized, by 
keeping Sunday as a day of rest and by prohibiting all sporting and other activ- 
ities during the hours of Church services. 

b) The freedom of the individual must be one of the essential points in any 
programme of political reconstruction. This freedom, however, cannot be pre- 
sented as an absolute right, but simply as a counterpart of the inward obligation 
and its outward expression. 

The provision of freedom is, therefore, to be understood as something done 
for the individual which obliges him to strive for self-restraint. Given this frame- 
work, the objective must be complete freedom of speech, freedom to print, 
subject to a control which is self-administered, and freedom of movement. The 
only limitations upon this freedom should be those imposed by the criminal and 
civil law, and not by police measures. At first, the freedom of association and 
assembly should be restricted to the small communities. 

c) The individual sense of responsibility and its expression in small communi- 
ties. This is one of the most important starting points for advancing all our 
objectives. Everyone must have the possibility of doing something useful for the 
community. He must be provided with an opportunity for this. Certain political 
rights, for example, active and passive electoral rights, eligibility for public 
office, etc., should also be linked with constructive work on behalf of the com- 
munity. It is open to discussion which activities should be recognized as con- 
structive contributions to the community and rewarded with political privileges. 
As a matter of principle, activity of this sort should not be what an individual 
does in the normal course of duty. I have the following activities in mind in this 
connection: voluntary work in work camps — decisions about political privileges 
should rest with the camp leader, who would be excluded from such rewards 
because he works as camp leader in a professional capacity — local government, 
the administration of welfare institutions, honorary church administration, par- 
ticipation in the honorary leadership of co-operative societies, housing associa- 
tions, student groups, university and school associations, etc. 

d) The restoration of the means of expression. Symbols and works of art can 
only be created by the talented. Every statesman, however, needs words and 
actions to make himself intelligible. Words have been deprived of their meaning 
and actions have become ambiguous. Actions today have been replaced by 
words, which themselves are followed by contradictory actions for which no 
word of explanation is given. It is essential that words and actions should be in 
harmony with each other. Actions must be above suspicion, while words, once 
the actions have made an impact and have been accepted as straightforward, must 
be modest and gentle. 

The opportunity to restore the means of expression exists from the very begin- 
ning of the new era. (...) 

2. Further problems arise from the anticipated external situation. 

a) What must a United European State look like if it is to satisfy the members 
of the European community of nations, and be acceptable to the victors? What 
are its communal, spiritual foundations? 
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b) The minimum strategic and military requirements of the European State. 

c) What organizational proposals can be made for a planned economy? To 
what extent can such proposals be effected in individual branches of industry 
through self-government even before a unitary sovereign authority has been 
established? To what extent can demobilization throughout Europe, understood 
as a communal activity, become the foundation stone of co-operation: employ- 
ment of troops in the restoration of destroyed units of production; gradual take- 
over of this work by European work camps and a corresponding release of 
troops, etc. 

d) In the general confusion, how can the capacity for action of the most 
important cabinets and their co-operation be assured. The use of military author- 
ity and its gradual replacement by civilian authorities, if possible from the very 
beginning a standing assembly of ambassadors from all the European States, the 
avoidance of the bottleneck of armistice commissions and of the juxtaposition of 
different co-ordinating systems. (. . .)° 


119. Helmuth von Moltke: ‘Assumptions and Problems’ 
9 June 1941 


Original (4 typed pages), carbon copy with numbering in Moltke’s hand in the Moltke 
archives; first printed in Lipgens, Föderationspläne, pp. 118-21 (here unabridged) 


+ 


This document corresponds to the "foreign policy” portion of the memorandum on political 
problems dated 24 April 1941 (doc. 118 above). Moltke evidently thought that in view of its 
importance this should form the subject of a separate memorandum, to be considered 
urgently.! To understand it correctly it is important to bear in mind two points. (1) The paper 
must be interpreted in the light of the memorandum of which it essentially forms a part: this 
is confirmed by the fact that several sentences do not make sense by themselves. This means, 
inter alia, that it rests on the basic assumption that Germany has lost the war — Moltke takes 
this for granted, and does not repeat it. (2) The reference to the Soviet Union in the third 
sentence of the introductory section must be read in the light of the fact that the two great 
totalitarian regimes were allied to each other by the Hitler-Stalin pact, and it was therefore 
to be expected that Russia would be involved in Germany’s downfall. 

As regards the construction of the paper, after a brief review of the ‘initial situation’ 


5 Here follows Section V, ‘List of Problems’ (G. van Roon, German Resistance to Hitler, 
pp. 326 f.), set out in the form of headings. These are not reproduced here, as the 
foreign policy points were revised and expanded by Moltke in a further memorandum 
two and a half months later (doc. 119 below). 

1 I am particularly grateful to Countess F. von Moltke for permission to publish this 
‘memorandum in the form of questions’. Eleven days after composing it, Moltke drew 
up a third version which is published in Ger van Roon, Neuordnung im Widerstand, 
pp. 518-20, and can be compared with the two given in the present work. Unfortu- 
nately the English translation of van Roon’s book, which is considerably abridged, does 
not contain the ‘third version’. 
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expected at the end of the war it enumerates the various problems to be solved, differen- 
tiating them more clearly than in the original paper, so that they can be studied separately. 
This led to the system of analysis by experts which later became characteristic of the Kreisau 
circle. 


Assumptions 


Europe is a federal state under a single sovereignty. Its borders are formed on 
the north and west by the Atlantic Ocean, in the south by the Mediterranean and 
Black Sea, and in the east by the eastern frontiers of Rumania, former Poland (das 
alte Polen), the Baltic States and Finland. The Russian territories as far as the Ural 
Mountains belong to the federal state, not as full members but, provisionally at 
least, with the status of a protectorate.” Africa, including the Congo but exclud- 
ing Egypt, the Sudan and Abyssinia, is a European colonial area. Great Britain, 
Ireland and Iceland belong to the federation, but Britain’s ties with it are some- 
what looser; in this way Britain can continue to be the spiritual centre of the 
Anglo-Saxon world and in particular maintain her position vis-a-vis the USA. 

The powers of the federation include: foreign affairs, armed forces, a planned 
European economy, administration of the Russian territories and the African 
colonies. All other public functions belong either to individual states or to organs 
of self-government. The federal government will be exercised from a small fed- 
eral territory independent of any individual state and possessing no major eco- 
nomic interests: it might be situated in Bohemia, Austria or Silesia. 


Problems 


Note: the following topics are listed separately as each of them will require 
special study, but clearly they overlap with one another. If the answer to one set 
of problems depends on the way in which others are solved, please do not wait 
for a definitive solution of the latter but proceed on whatever seems the most 
likely assumption. 


I. Size, structure and functions of the individual states 


1. Size, frontiers, composition 

On what principles should these be determined? History, ethnography, eco- 
nomics, culture? Should German populations, on principle, constitute states by 
themselves or with other races? Is it desirable in principle for minorities to be 
protected by the federal government? 

2. Internal structure 

(a) Should the individual states, in principle, be governed hierarchically, or 
should they too be federally organized? 


2 This sentence does not appear in the third version of the memorandum, dated 20 June 
1941 (Ger van Roon, Neuordnung im Widerstand, p. 518): evidently Moltke was by 
then aware of Hitler’s intention to attack Russia. Other changes in the third version, 
which in general is less forcefully worded, are not noted here. The second version, 
reproduced above, is probably the fullest indication of Moltke’s true aims. 
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(b) Should the individual states be allowed to create joint organizations of their 
own, subject to the federal authority: e.g. permanent commissions representing 
all German states, all states bordering on the Baltic Sea, all Mediterranean states, 
all Latin states, all Danubian states, etc. ? 

3. What functions should be exercised by the individual states themselves, and 
which should they delegate to subordinate authorities? 

Which matters requiring coordination among individual states — e.g. interna- 
tional private law, double taxation, statistics etc. — should in principle be 
entrusted by them to a superior authority, but without becoming federal mat- 
ters? Such an authority might, for instance, be a court independent of the fed- 
eration, or a scientific institute. 

4. If any new states are to be formed in these circumstances, what frontiers are 
proposed for them? 


II. Britain's position 

How can the special position of Great Britain, assumed in the introduction to 
this paper, be legally and politically safeguarded without involving antagonism 
between Britain and the other European states? Can the king in London be 
sovereign over the Empire yet not sovereign in Europe? Can Britain be allowed 
to retain permanent responsibility for the defence of the Empire? What are 
Europe’s interests in this respect? 


III. Europe’s strategic and military needs 


Principal military tasks. Bases necessary for this purpose. Size of navies, 
armies, air forces, arms industry and potential; conscription or voluntary ser- 
vice? 


IV. Religion, education and culture in what is at present Greater 
Germany? 


1. Church activities: immediate tasks, continuing functions; pastoral care 
among the forces, release of priests, training of new priests, exchange of priests 
between states, celebration of holidays, formulation of themes for specific days, 
religious education of young people, avoidance of doctrinal controversy. For the 
Protestant and Greek-Catholic /sic] churches: question of representation vis- 
à-vis the state. It should be assumed that the state will allow the church to carry 
on its activities freely but that it cannot be allowed any kind of monopoly posi- 
tion or mandatory powers, even in financial matters. 

2. Schools, universities, adult education centres, vocational schools, technical 
colleges, public libraries etc. 

3. Labour service, especially for the restoration of war-damaged areas; military 
service; what would be the effect of abolishing conscription in favour of a small 
professional army? 

4. Press, broadcasting, films. 


3 Sections IV, V and VI are unaltered in the third version. 
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V. Self-government, including economic self-government, in what is at 
present Greater Germany 


1. What kinds of communities should be recognized and granted political pri- 
vileges? 

(a) Which official authority is to confer the right of self-government on a 
community? 

(b) What rights can be given to such self-governing bodies? Tax collection, 
police and supervisory functions, compulsory powers over members, the right to 
concede political privileges to members, claims to financial support from the 
state? 

(c) What political privileges can accrue to members of such a community? The 
right to vote and be elected, admission to public office, other special advantages 
as determined by the higher organs of state? 

2. Economic self-government. What proposals can be made? It should be 
assumed that there is an effective state economic bureaucracy with supervisory 
functions. 


VI. Economic administration, including planning for the whole area, 
including protectorate and colonies 


It should be assumed that the federation has supreme authority over all eco- 
nomic planning, but that individual states are responsible for specific plans and 
economic administration in the fullest sense, i.e. including banking, currency and 
taxation. Only in the case of the protectorate and colonies is economic adminis- 
tration a matter for the federal government. What proposals can be made as 
regards: 

(a) Organizational questions in general: centralization, decentralization, state 
enterprises. 

(b) The adjustment of management interests, economic self-government and 
state economic administration. 

(c) The creation of quasi-proprietorial rights as regards residence and place of 
work; other questions in this sphere, such as financial and monetary policy, 
colonial administration etc. 


120. Adam von Trott: letter to Professor Percy E. Corbett 
16 June 1941 


Original (7 typed pages) in the Geneva archives of the World Council of Churches in 
Process of Formation, XI; printed here for the first time, pp. 2-7, omitting only some 
introductory sentences of a personal character. The English spelling etc. has not been 
altered. 


A personal letter from Adam von Trott zu Solz to Percy E. Corbett, professor of inter- 
national law at McGill University, Montreal, commenting on a MS by the latter which was 
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subsequently published as Post-War Worlds, New York and Toronto, 1942. The letter opens 
‘Dear Percy, as from Geneve, June 16, 1941’ and is signed ‘F. Adams’ in Trott’s handwrit- 
ing.! It was sent by Trott to Visser ’t Hooft, who forwarded it to Corbett through Edward C. 
Carter, secretary-general of the Institute of Pacific Relations in New York. 


(...) It was agreed that your book in spite of its assumption of victory con- 
tained a challenging degree of common ground for discussion. Your adoption of 
the pattern of regional federalism as opposed to any abstract schemes of world 
government meets with similar trends of thought on this side. A sound way to 
reconstruction does not seem to suggest itself on the basis of one power or 
combination of powers dominating and imposing their schemes of pacification 
on the rest of the world. Reconstruction, it is felt, should, as you suggest, follow 
out the inherent peace needs of every region concerned and only then proceed to 
a worldwide adjustment of regions. 

We? were a little surprised by not finding a more important contribution allot- 
ted to British Empire federalism in your catalogue of federal units: Europe, 
America, Pacific Area and Russia. Perhaps you took for granted that relations 
between self-governing members of the Commonwealth already form a pattern 
of federal units geared to a potentially worldwide system without absolute pre- 
dominance of any one part. This would seem especially true, if India were to be 
granted full dominion-status with all this could entail for the inter-regional 
adjustments necessary between East and West. 

Under the present scheme of things the results of your plan for the future of 
India, Australia and Southeast Asia would seem to raise a number of questions. It 
also seems doubtful whether a European federation could be conceived entirely 
without Russia. 

Regarding your discussion of the future federated Americas there seems to be 
little or nothing that could be usefully contributed from this side, excepting a 
later mentioning of the vital economic ties between Europe and South America as 
probably the most important question for a discussion of this inter-regional 
relationship. 

There is, I am afraid, an equally determined feeling that the Americas (even 
while leaving strictly aside what they might or might not decide to do before the 
end of this war) cannot possibly take Britains essential place in the reconstruction 
of Europe. Quite apart from the immediate issues of the war, its inevitable trend 
towards increased identification of British initiative with Western hemisphere 
interests seems to constitute a permanent threat to the inner structures of both 
regions. In all fairness to the intensive and honest study, carried on in America, 
of post-war schemes for Europe it cannot be doubted that by the nature of things 
actual American intervention would follow different lines than those laid down 


1 This document and the introductory note have been kindly supplied for the present 
edition by Professor Klemens von Klemperer. 

2 This probably refers to a study group in Geneva which included among its members a 
Mr de Blonay, secretary-general of the European Student Relief Fund (information 
from Prof. von Klemperer). 
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in such schemes — as indeed it did after 1919. In the mean time it can only be 
conceived in practical terms of a long drawn out siege in which Western Europe 
(including England) would have to be among the chief sufferers. The whole of 
Europe in fact, subject to these effects of American intervention, would be col- 
lectively pressed towards an eastern orientation before a western partnership in 
the reconstruction of Europe could be formed. It is not possible to neglect these 
intervening phases entirely in a realistic appraisal of America’s potential post-war 
role in Europe. 

Regarding the inner structure of the federal regions which you elaborate in 
your book it seems equally difficult to get away from the havoc that intervening 
war developments are likely to play with it. The actual social and economic 
conditions prevailing in post war society will surely be of decisive importance for 
a satisfactory working of institutions designed to adjust them internationally. In 
the face of this uncertainty there are a few more general points which may deserve 
emphasis regarding the structure of post-war Europe, about which alone we feel 
in a position to talk with any authority at all. 

Europe it might be remembered has probably undergone a more advanced 
transformation in the underlying conditions of modern industrial society than 
most other parts of the world. The causes of present events are often analysed 
without due regard for the comparatively long period that lies at the back of these 
changes. The beginning of this transformation, or even revolution, may be dated 
from the war of 1914-1918 or from the world economic crises both of which 
probably left a more lasting effect on European society than on any other region 
of the globe. Without entering into the moral side of this question it seems 
fallacious to attribute the nature of these factual changes solely to the events after 
1933 or 1939. These might be more appropriately conceived as further though by 
no means final phases of the same elementary transformation. 

Too much in many respects has already been written on the nature of this 
European revolution. But you would probably agree that a proper analysis of its 
character should precede any more specialised account of European post war 
possibilities. We will try to compile some more material for you under this 
heading, but the essential approach seems to me to lie in the fact that here in 
‘Europe modern industrial society (nonexistent in this sense in the Russia of 1917) 
first began (by way of war, i.e. unrelieved by any full return to “peace” condi- 
tions and reinforced by yet another prewar era) to change its controls from a free 
play of capitalist forces to a more and more comprehensive system of state con- 
trol. Present developments in America rather than the earlier phases of the New 
Deal suggest the beginning of a similar process in the more highly industrialised 
parts of the Western hemisphere. Will it not be necessary to debate post-war 
structures with careful reference to the new relation, or rather combination of 
public and economic power? A real difference may lie in the fact that America 
tends to regard this change as temporary, while Europe’s return to a “liberal” 
economy after this war seems inconceivable. 

A more detailed exposition of post war European possibilities must therefore 
further include some review of the completely new fabric of governmental func- 
tions and institutions, of corresponding changes in the relationship of state and 
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citizen and of the new and in many respects socialist significance of the masses in 
public life. All these and other permanent factors are bound to make certain 
changes in the constitutional structure of postwar national and international 
society inevitable. Without minimizing the intense ideological differences still 
raging in Europe, it may be anticipated that former political institutions will be 
less in the forefront of popular demands in the post war era. The degree to which 
authorities will be able to deal with immediate emergencies of civilian life with 
justice and efficiency will be of decisive importance. The whole machinery of 
public control will have to be turned over as it stands to the stupendous and 
urgent tasks of recreating a consumption economy, of rebuilding transport on 
land and sea and of alleviating the worst of the housing, clothing and food 
problem. And you will probably not hesitate in agreeing that the critical necessity 
of a close relation between the institutions and measures fulfilling these demands 
and what might be called the actual phase of the European revolution will be 
greater in this region than similar necessities in America or the Far East. 

Very probably such terms as Liberty, Justice, Democracy will assume a new 
meaning in the type of industrial society in which we are going to live. In order to 
use them constructively in the discussion of post war realities it will be necessary 
to clear them of propagandist elements. In a society in which access to the means 
of productive activity is bound to be regulated, liberty f.i. will have to include the 
right of full protection of the individual labour contribution. Democracy may 
have to assert itself in further channels than those working on governments 
through parliaments. 

It will probably be far less difficult to agree on the basic human values which 
must be reasserted and established in postwar Europe, than to agree on the 
common institutions to do so. The new emphasis on social and economic plan- 
ning will encourage the growth of federal thinking in Europe, because the stron- 
gest central authority cannot hope to produce and still less to deliver the neces- 
sary goods without an increasing measure of willing cooperation (which will in 
fact become a vital necessity to both sides in the economic field). Central power 
will probably have to be strong in the immediate postwar epoch to prevent 
disintegration, but the effect of common economic conditions and practises will 
make the devolution of powers possible which will prove necessary for Europes 
political pacification. 

In contrast to the regions to which Europeans have emigrated in former times, 
Europe cannot herself treat nationality as an insignificant or vanishing factor in 
politics. This war and its causes have done too much to intensify national feeling, 
which will in fact continue as a force towards further disruption untill federal 
ideas have been allowed to take roots. For this it will be imperative to reinstitute 
for those integral national units which especially the smaller countries have 
formed for centuries the largest possible degree of political selfgovernment and 
cultural autonomy compatible with federally planned economy and defense. 
Europe cannot — as other regions may — be safely likened to the “Melting 
Pot”. 

It would be too early to talk of common spirit working towards European 
reconstruction on anything like a federal basis. The abyss of uncertainty is still to 
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deep. But most material conditions for such a development seem to be contained 
in the situation and will probably be brought to bear on the minds of all Euro- 
peans with increasing intensity. Their actual identity of fate will dawn on them 
the more the sources of their sufferings are realised in a more solidaric way. 
This letter which I am afraid had to be written under rather bad time pressure 
contains less of a contribution to your discussion than a promis of one, if you 
care to have it. I should be delighted to hear of you again — 
With kindest regards to you and our friends 
Yours ever, 
F. Adams 
[Von Trott} 


121. Dietrich Bonhoeffer and Willem Visser ’t Hooft: 
memorandum on ‘The Church and the new order in 
Europe’ 12 September 1941 


English original from D. Bonhoeffer, Gesammelte Schriften (ed. E. Bethge), vol. I, 
Munich, 1958, pp. 362-71; German tr. ibid., pp. 480-8. Reproduced here is an excerpt 
from ‘4. Guiding Principles’ and ‘5. The Ideal and the Next Steps’, pp. 366-70. 


D 


Pastor Dietrich Bonhoeffer! visited Switzerland from 29 August to 25 September 1941 on 
a travel document issued by the Oster-Dohnanyi resistance group in the German Abwehr 
(military intelligence). There he met Willem A. Visser ’t Hooft, general secretary of the 
World Council of Churches, who relates in Das Zeugnis eines Boten (1945): ‘The German 
army was making astounding progress in Russia, and there seemed to be no reason why it 
should not march right across Asia. That was when [Bonhoeffer] came into my room. During 
those days we worked together on a memorandum for our friends in the Church of England, 
taking William Paton’s books as a basis.” The resulting ‘Thoughts on William Paton’, com- 
posed in the first instance by Bonhoeffer alone, expressed the basic idea that ‘freedom’ was 
not enough in itself but that the ‘omnipotence of the state must be broken in the name of a 
rightful order that subjects itself to God’s command’? 


1 Cf. the basic biography by E. Bethge, Dietrich Bonhoeffer. Theologe, Christ, Zeitge- 
nosse, Munich, 1967 (pp. 829-31 refer to the document printed here). On Bonhoeffer’s 
work in creating the Bekennende Kirche (‘Confessing Church’) see also J. S. Conway, 
The Nazi Persecution of the Churches 1933-1945, London, 1968, pp. 290, 337 f., and 
elsewhere, and particularly E. C. Helmreich, The German Churches under Hitler, 
Detroit, 1979, chs. 8-11 and 15-17. 

2 W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, Das Zeugnis eines Boten, Geneva, 1945, p. 7. William Paton was 
secretary of the International Missionary Council and editor of the International 
Review of Missions; he published The Church and the New Order in London in July 
1941. Cf. E. Bethge, op. cit., pp. 829 f.; A. Boyens, Kirchenkampf und Ökumene 
1939-1945, Munich, 1973, p. 203. 

3 German original in D. Bonhoeffer, Gesammelte Schriften, vol. I, pp. 356-60; quotation 
pp. 358 f. 
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While Visser °t Hooft’s share in producing the memorandum (which he forwarded to 
London on 12 September 1941) should not be underrated, it is reproduced here so that 
Bonhoeffer may be represented in the chapter on ‘German Resistance’. The memorandum 
begins by saying that it is increasingly realized that ‘the discarding of God’s commandments 
means death for nations as well as individuals’;* it appeals for the formulation of positive war 
aims, especially as an aid to the German resistance movement,’ and goes on to suggest 
‘Guiding Principles’ as follows. 


(...) The minimum which must be required of every state, and which must be 
guaranteed internationally (we now know that political régimes are not merely 
the affair of the nation concerned!) is that the state shall be limited by Jaw, that is 
to say that it shall recognize certain binding obligations to its citizens and to other 
states. 

The Anglo-Saxon world summarizes the struggle against the omnipotence of 
the State in the word ‘freedom’. And Paton gives us a charter of human ‘rights 
and liberties’ which are to provide the norm of action by the state. But these 
expressions must, as Paton indicates, ‘be translated into terms which relate them 
more closely to the life of other peoples’. For freedom is too negative a word to 
be used in a situation where all order has been destroyed. And liberties are not 
enough when men seek first of all for some minimum security. These words 
remind too much of the old liberalism which because of its failures is itself largely 
responsible for the development toward state-absolutism. 

This is partly a quarrel of words, of the realities which lie behind such expres- 
sions as ‘civilian religious liberties’, ‘freedom of speech’ or ‘equality of all before 
the law’ must certainly be safeguarded in the new order. But it is also much more 
than a matter of words. For the whole orientation of the post-war states will 
depend on this ideological question. Now we believe that the conception of order 
limited by law and responsibility, an order which is not an aim in itself, but 
which recognizes commandments which transcend the state, has more spiritual 
substance and solidity than the emphasis on the rights of individual men. 

Thus it is certainly true — as Paton indicates — that in a country like Germany it 
will be impossible to introduce all the various forms of democratic liberties. But 
it will be possible in that, as in other countries, to do away with all forms of 
National-Socialist terrorism, to make law once more the impartial arbiter, not 
only between citizens, but also between citizens and the state, and to give full 
freedom to the Church. If then safeguards are formulated concerning the régimes 
of countries which have been totalitarian (will Russia be included among these?), 
they should be couched not so much in terms of individual rights, but in terms of 
norms which the state must recognize in all its actions. 

We agree whole-heartedly with the conception of international order which is 


4 From section 1, ‘Some Basic Considerations’, Bonhoeffer, Gesammelte Schriften, 
vol. I, p. 363. 

5 Section 2, ‘Why Peace Aims?’, ibid., p. 364. Section 3 (pp. 365 f.) is entitled ‘The Chaos 
behind the War’. 
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given in Paton’s chapter on ‘The ideal and the next steps’. We are especially glad 
that he makes it clear that this order cannot be a mere restoration of the pre-war 
political and economic system. For it has become very clear on the Continent 
(and is understood by many who did not understand this a few years ago) that 
there must come drastic changes in these two domains. In the political domain 
there must be effective limitation of national sovereignty. In the economic 
domain there must be limitation of economic individualism, in other words, 
planning for economic security of the masses. (. . .) 

The question must then be faced whether it is possible to offer such terms of 
peace to Germany that a new government composed of non-Nazi German lead- 
ers who are ready for international collaboration may not be discredited from the 
outside in the eyes of their own people. Or to put it the other way round: the 
question must be faced whether a German government which makes a complete 
break with Hitler and all he stands for, can hope to get such terms of peace that it 
has some chance to survive. If such a government were formed, if it made a 
genuine peace offer (evacuation of all occupied territories, ousting of all Nazi 
leaders, willingness to disarm), and if then this offer were rejected, there would 
be danger that Germans of all sections and groups would be thrown into the 
nationalist opposition, and that for a very long time to come no German gov- 
ernment worthy of that name could be formed. 

It is clear that the answering of this question is a matter of urgency, since the 
attitude of opposition groups in Germany depends upon the answer given. Real- 
ism demands that the world should be safeguarded against a return of National- 
Socialism, but realism demands also that we should safeguard the world against a 
repetition of the psychological process which has taken place in Germany 
between 1918 and 1933. We believe that it is possible to find men in Germany 
who have shown by their attitude during these last years that they are not 
infected with National-Socialist ideas, and who can be counted upon as loyal 
collaborators in a European community of nations. And we believe that they 
should be given a chance for the sake not only of Germany, but of Europe as a 


whole. (...) 


122. Carl Goerdeler: from the memorandum ‘Das Ziel’ 
(‘The Aim’) late 1941 


Original (99 typed pages) in Bundesarchiv, Goerdeler papers, No. 19. Printed in W. von 
Schramm (ed.), Beck und Goerdeler. Gemeinschaftsdokumente fiir den Frieden 1941-44, 
Munich, 1965, pp. 83-166 (the excerpt below, pp. 97-100); repr. in full in B. Scheu- 
rig, Deutscher Widerstand 1938-1944, Munich, 1969, pp. 53-129 (excerpt below, 
pp. 67-70). 


This is the final version, drawn up in 1941 (cf. doc. 117 above), of Goerdeler’s plan for 
European economic union under German leadership. The original is undated, but it must 
have been drafted in the late autumn or towards the end of 1941, with a view to convincing 
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the generals.’ German successes were still at their height, and there was no retreat from the 
idea of ‘German leadership’, but this was to be ‘discreet’ and ‘invisible’ — the antithesis of 
Nazi bullying. Goerdeler pointed out that the regime had completely failed to grasp its 
opportunity: cf. also doc. 140 below, and somewhat similar views on French leadership 
expressed by Viannay and the OCM in Paris.? Over and above economics, however, Goer- 
deler already foresaw a ‘European army’, and it was not long before his views on foreign 
affairs began to approach those of the Kreisau circle and the Christian and socialist elements 
of the resistance. 


Ki 


(...) Taking into account all the experience of our history and that of other 
peoples, the forces at work in the world and the present condition of affairs, one 
may formulate the foreign policy aspects of an overall political programme as 
follows: 

1. All Germans living in a single area should belong to a national state. 


2. The nature of mankind, and the central position of Germany surrounded by 
other national states, compel the Reich to maintain adequate defence forces. This 
must also be an object of foreign policy. Whether such forces can one day form 
the nucleus of a European military force must be judged in the light of develop- 
ments. The aim and the possibility should be kept in mind. (. . .) 

3. Technological development calls for larger economic units than those 
created by the 19th century. This fact is today recognized by practically all 
members of the white and yellow races. Before this war Europe was ready for 


1 The date of late 1941 can be deduced from the following facts (I owe valuable obser- 
vations here to Professor Hans Mommsen): (1) The memorandum was clearly written 
after the German attack on the Soviet Union, as it speaks of conquests in the Baltic area 
etc. (cf. Schramm, Beck und Goerdeler, pp. 95 f.); (2) There was no occasion to write it 
in the spring or summer of 1941, when there were no plans to overthrow the regime: 
conversations at that time always concluded that in view of Germany’s victories it was 
‘hard to do anything that would open the generals’ eyes’ (Hassell, Vom anderen 
Deutschland, pp. 200, 209, 226 etc.; tr., pp. 173, 181, 196 etc.). Only on 1 Nov. does 
Hassell record a change of ‘disposition on the part of the military leaders’ due to ‘the 
revival of Russian resistance’, as a result of which plans to subvert the regime were taken 
up again in earnest (op. cit., pp. 231 and 240; tr., pp. 200-1, 209). (3) Hassell’s diary for 
Jan. 1942 states, after a year’s interval, that ‘Goerdeler composed a document for this 
purpose, which we discussed’ (op. cit., p. 244; tr. p. 213); (4) Leuschner’s notes dated 
28-31 Dec. 1941 quote verbatim, or nearly so, from the first section of the memoran- 
dum: cf. doc. 134 below, n. 3. 

2 Cf. ch. IV (France) above, docs. 80 and 81. 

3 Cf. docs. 133, 139, 142 and 144 below. The present text, which paints a patriotic picture 
for the generals’ benefit, may be compared with the earlier ‘Peace Plan drawn up by 
Goerdeler for transmission to the British Government, dated 30 May 1941’, which still 
laid claim to Germany’s frontiers of 1914 plus Austria and the Sudetenland, but also 
envisaged: ‘12. Development of the principle of international arbitration; 13. Institu- 
tion of a regular conference of European states and corresponding associations on a 
regional basis; 14. General limitation and reduction of armaments; 15. International 
control of armaments and of the arms industry’ (Ritter, Carl Goerdeler, p. 569). 
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such a union, and various moves were made towards it outside Germany, for 
instance the Oslo group, the Balkan league etc. (...) 

If the European economic area is to have any hope of lasting it must be based 
on the free organic union of independent European nation states, not just lump- 
ing them together (Zusammenraffen). As Prussia showed in Germany a hundred 
years ago, it is above all a matter of bringing spiritual, psychological and eco- 
nomic forces into play. Our central position, numbers and highly developed 
efficiency guarantee that Germany will be the leader of the European bloc if she 
does not waste her opportunity by lack of moderation and by her domineering 
ways. It is stupid and presumptuous to speak of Germans as a master race. It is 
foolish to demand respect for one’s national honour and independence and deny 
it to others. The nation that will naturally take over the leadership of Europe is 
one that respects smaller nations and tries to guide their destiny with wisdom and 
skill, not with brute force. Sober, realistic views must prevail; legitimate interests 
must be reconciled with wisdom and foresight. If we do everything to make our 
leadership invisible, going out of our way to defer to others in superficial matters, 
it will be child’s play to guide the European states for our mutual benefit. Then, 
and only then, we shall even be able, in a relatively short time, to unite the 
military forces of the European nation states. (...) 

There can only be an opportunity of achieving this aim if Germany of her own 
accord decides to abandon false political methods without delay and makes up 
her mind to use acceptable means towards a rational political end. 

The unification of Europe cannot be achieved by ruthlessly forcing nations to 
toe the line: it must be guided by the kind of wisdom that Bismarck showed over 
the unification of Germany. The European nation states must be free to conduct 
their internal affairs in accordance with their own characters and needs; they 
must of course be absolutely free in intellectual and spiritual matters. All that is 
needed to begin with is a system of cooperation so that the member states play the 
game by the same rules ~ harmonizing their budgetary policies, stabilizing their 
currencies, gradually reducing customs barriers and obstacles to travel, consult- 
ing regularly to coordinate their economies, transport facilities and so forth. 
Given that degree of cooperation they could advance in a few years to customs 
unions, regional associations, currency regulation and so on, and in due course 
there would be a federal state with military agreements. It is safe to say that if we 
were to act promptly by stopping the war and setting up a sensible political 
system instead, a European confederation under German leadership could be a 
reality in ten or twenty years. If we miss the opportunity now, we can say 
goodbye to the idea of German leadership for a long time. (. . .) 
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123. Adam von Trott: memorandum for Sir Stafford Cripps 
end of April 1942 


Full English text printed in H. Rothfels, ‘Memoranden von Schönfeld und Trott’, VfZG 
5, 1957, pp. 392-5. Sections III-V are given below unabridged: op. cit., pp. 393-5. 


> 


The first attempt to discuss the idea of a future European federation with contacts in 
Britain was made by the Kreisau circle through its ‘foreign affairs expert’, Adam von Trott. 
Trott handed the present memorandum to Willem A. Visser ’t Hooft in Geneva shortly 
before the latter went to England at the end of April 1942, asking him to convey it to Sir 
Stafford Cripps.! According to Bishop Bell of Chichester, Cripps was favourably impressed 
and showed the paper to Churchill, who minuted ‘Most encouraging’? On Eden’s firm 
instructions, however, no positive reply was returned? 

The memorandum bears impressive testimony to its authors’ courage and readiness to 
adjust their ideas at a time when Germany was at the height of its success. Section I began 
with the words: ‘The development of recent weeks and months has not brought us nearer to 
answering the question who will be the so-called “victor” in the present struggle. And yet it 
has become more and more obvious to all thinking people that western civilization as such is 
dangerously threatened in its spiritual and material fundaments.’ This was due to the ‘inten- 
sified mass destruction of life and economic substance’, ‘increasingly total control of national 
life everywhere’, the ‘trend towards anarchical dissolution’ and ‘gradual breakdown of 
personal security and civil life (...) all over Europe’. Accordingly Section II appealed to the 
‘solidarity and fairness which some responsible groups in the West are extending to those 
forces in Germany which have consistently fought against Nihilism and its national socialist 
manifestations’. The positive programme then follows (Sections III-V, here unabridged). 


EI 


III 


The most urgent and immediate task to stave off catastrophe in Europe is the 
earliest possible overthrow of the Regime in Germany. The change can take place 


1 Cf. H. Rothfels in VfZG 5, 1957, pp. 390 f. (information from Visser ’t Hooft), and G. 
van Roon, Neuordnung im Widerstand, p. 302 (tr., pp. 182 f.), indicating that the 
memorandum also expressed Moltke’s ideas. For Visser ’t Hooft’s journey to London 
via Lisbon in May-June 1942 see also ch. VII below (Netherlands), pp. 562. Describing 
the ‘intentions of the group’, Visser ’t Hooft stated that ‘it was hoped that a European 
federation could (. . .) be established, Germany being prepared to renounce some con- 
siderable part of her sovereign rights to the federation.’ Cf. the Foreign Office ‘Sum- 
mary of principal peace feelers, April 1941 to June 1942’, printed in English in L. 
Kettenacker, Das ‘Andere Deutschland’ im Zweiten Weltkrieg, Stuttgart, 1977, 
pp. 187-200 (here p. 192). 

2 Cf. George K. A. Bell, ‘Die Okumene und die innerdeutsche Opposition’, VfZG 5, 
1957, pp. 373 and 392. Cf. also comments in C. Sykes, Troubled Loyalty, London, 
1968, pp. 377-9, and A. Boyens, Kirchenkampf und Okumene, 1939-1945, Munich, 
1973, pp. 220 f. 

3 Cf. introduction to doc. 127 below, also discussion of the memorandum in P. Hoff- 
mann, History of the German Resistance, London, 1977, pp. 216-18 (Eden’s negative 
reaction, pp. 221-3). 
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either by way of anarchical dissolution or by the establishment of a Government 
which would return to the standards of civilized Europe. 

The first possibility would be tantamount to a wholesale European catas- 
trophe. It would be inevitably linked up with Soviet military success and form 
the first step towards world revolution by military means. 

A success of the second possibility is only conceivable if it is also linked up 
outside Germany with the final overcoming of European nationalism particularly 
in its military expression. 

The forces in Germany striving for the latter possibility are inspired by the 
ideas and the circles of the Christian opposition which has crystallized in years of 
struggle against national socialism. Militant Christianism in its widest sense is the 
only unbroken core of resistance within the Nazi state, and it has now formed 
powerful contacts with groups hitherto indifferent to Church and Religion. The 
key to their common efforts is a desperate attempt to rescue the substance of 
personal human integrity, equally threatened by Nazism and anarchic Bolshe- 
vism. Restitution of the unalienable right, divine and natural, of the human 
person forms their basic aim. The political and constitutional reconstruction, for 
which they are working, is conceived in terms of a practical application of the 
Christian European tradition to modern human needs in the social, political, 
economic and international sphere. 

Seizure of power by these forces in Germany is hindered by the following 
obstacles: 

(a) The dire necessity of national defence against the Soviet Union and against 
anarchical developments on the eastern frontier of Germany as well as in the 
Balkans. 

(b) Existing control of the entire national life by police (Gestapo) and the 
anticipated difficulty of dealing with Nazi remnants and anarchical outbreaks 
after the Nazi overthrow. 

(c) The complete uncertainty of the British and American attitude towards a 
change of government in Germany. 

(d) The movements of indiscriminate hatred anticipated in the event of a sud- 
den relaxation of German control in the occupied parts of Europe. 

The last two problems cannot be overcome without international co-operation 
even at this stage. 


IV 


Without, for obvious reasons, giving further details of names, dates and pro- 
gramme, it can be said here that our support is drawn from the following 
groups: 

(1) Substantial parts of the working class 

(2) Influential circles in the army and bureaucracy 

(3) The militant groups in the Churches. 

These groups agree on the following lines and principles of reconstruction: 

(a) Self-government and decentralization within Germany. 

The structure of the State thus achieved, would be characterized as follows: 
Breaking up of the masses by the creation of smaller and greater units of local 
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self-administration. Application of modern socialist principles in all sectors of 
political and economic life. 

(b) Self-government and federalism within Germany should be organically 
connected with federalism within Europe (including Britain) and close interna- 
tional cooperation with the other Continents. 

This European Federalism within Germany would have the following results: 
Reestablishment of the right of self-determination within the frame of the Euro- 
pean Federation for all nations, particularly those actually under Nazi rule. 

We believe in the necessity to reconstitute a free Polish and a free Czech state 
within the limits of their ethnographic frontiers. 

Progressive achievement of general disarmament which we consider to be an 
economic and social problem as much as a problem of national policy. 

(c) Renunciation of economic autarchy in exchange for free access to raw 
materials overseas. 

(d) The political and economic reorganisation of Europe must be free of con- 
cepts such as "status quo” and “‘status quo ante”. The main emphasis must lie on 
social and political security. 

(e) The New Germany would be willing to co-operate in any international 
solution of the Jewish problem. 

(f) Germany would be willing to co-operate with all other nations in order to 
overcome the misery existing in the countries now under Nazi rule. 


V 


We consider these points a first basis for talks on a wider and more detailed 
scale and are ready to join in with all those who are determined to halt this 
tremendous destruction of all human values. An exchange of ideas seems to us 
hopeless only as long as we are faced with a one-sided tendency to blame and to 
judge. There is a definite difference between active crime and criminal negligence. 
But, whatever the responsibilities are, there should be a common recognition of 
our failure to deal in a Christian manner with the historical, geographic, eco- 
nomic and psychological factors which have brought the world to the present 
situation. 

We sincerely hope that our still unadequate attempt to do so will be met with 
frank co-operation in the practical task to face a common future beyond the 
catastrophe now confronting us all. 


124. Helmuth von Moltke: letter to Lionel Curtis 
(middle of May?) 1942 


English original in A German of the Resistance. The last letters of Count Helmuth James 
von Moltke, ed. by L. Curtis, London, (1946'), 1948”, pp. 26-9; repr. in M. Balfour and J. 
Frisby, Helmuth von Moltke, London, 1972, pp. 184-6; here given in full. German tr. in 
H. J. Graf von Moltke, Letzte Briefe aus dem Gefangnis Tegel, Berlin, 1951, 
pp. 17-22. 
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This letter, dated 1942 in both the London and the Berlin edition, is presumably the one 
handed by Moltke in Berlin to the Rev. Hans Schönfeld, who gave it to Bishop Bell of 
Chichester in Stockholm at the end of May 1942 for transmission to Lionel Curtis.’ Schön- 
feld, research director of the World Council of Churches at Geneva, had been prompted by 
Trott’s visit there (cf. doc. 123 above) to travel to Berlin in mid-May in order to make 
contact with his group. The letter accordingly belongs to the history of the Kreisau circle’s 
attempts to contact the British in the spring of 1942. 

Apart from its emphasis on the basic rights of human personality, the letter contains 
important evidence of the Kreisau circle’s attempts to contact the resistance in other coun- 
tries. Like Rossi and Spinelli in Italy and Frenay and others in France,’ Moltke was prom- 
inent in recognizing that the European resistance was in principle a single movement and 
that its efforts should as far as possible be coordinated. As Countess Freya von Moltke wrote 
in her introduction to the German edition, ‘The fact that the Western countries shared a 
common spiritual background was something that he felt strongly and had experienced in 
many encounters and friendships throughout his life. He regarded it as more important than 
national differences, and it was this that determined his outlook. For the same reason he was 
anxious to make early contact with resistance movements in other countries. He hoped that a 
common resistance movement based on principle and not merely on nationality would 
provide a foundation of solidarity on which the future Europe could be built. The hopeful 
beginnings of such contacts were thwarted by his arrest.” 


> 


I will try to get this letter through to you, giving you a picture of the state of 
affairs on our side. 

Things are worse and better than anybody outside Germany can believe them 
to be. They are worse, because the tyranny, the terror, the loss of values of all 
kinds, is greater than I could have believed a short time ago. The numbers of 
Germans killed by legal process in November was 25 a day through judgements 
of the civil courts and at least 75 a day by judgments of the courts martial, 
numbers running into hundreds are killed daily in concentration camps and by 
simple shooting without any pretence of a trial. The constant danger in which we 
live is formidable. At the same time the greater part of the population has been 
uprooted and has been conscribed to forced labour of some kind and has been 
spread all over the continent untying all bonds of nature and surrounding and 
thereby loosening the beast in man, which is reigning. The few really good 
people who try to stem the tide are isolated as far as they have to work in these 
unnatural surroundings, because they cannot trust their comrades, and they are 
in danger from the hatred of the oppressed people even when they succeed in 
saving some from the worst. Thousands of Germans who will survive will be 
dead mentally, will be useless for normal work. 


1 Cf. G. K. A. Bell, ‘Die Ökumene und die innerdeutsche Opposition’, VfZG 5, 1957, 
p. 371. 

2 Cf. index references to chs. IV (France), VI (Italy) and IX (Transnational Contacts) in 
this volume. 

3 H. J. Graf von Moltke, Letzte Briefe aus dem Gefängnis Tegel, p. 16. For the contacts 
achieved in Norway, the Netherlands, Belgium and Poland cf. G. van Roon, German 
Resistance to Hitler, pp. 201-16. 
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But things are also better than you can believe, and that in many ways. The 
most important is the spiritual awakening, which is starting up, coupled as it is 
with the preparedness to be killed, if need be. The backbone of this movement is 
to be found in both the christian confessions, protestant as well as catholic. The 
catholic churches are crowded every Sunday, the protestant churches not yet, but 
the movement is discernible. We are trying to build on this foundation, and I 
hope that in a few months more tangible proof of this will be apparent outside. 
Many hundreds of our people will have to die before this will be strong enough, 
but today they are prepared to do so. This is true also of the young generation. I 
know of two cases where a whole class of schoolboys, the one in a protestant part 
of the country, the other in a catholic part, decided to follow the calling of 
priests, something which would have been quite impossible 6 months ago. But 
today it is beginning to dawn on a not too numerous but active part of the 
population not that they have been misled, not that they are in for a hard time, 
not that they might lose the war, but that what is done is sinful, and that they are 
personally responsible for every savage act that has been done, not of course in a 
mortal way, but as Christians. Perhaps you will remember that, in discussions 
before the war, I maintained that belief in God was not essential for coming to the 
results you arrive at. Today I know I was wrong, completely wrong. You know 
that I have fought the Nazis from the first day, but the amount of risk and 
readiness for sacrifice which is asked from us now, and that which may be asked 
from us tomorrow require more than right ethical principles, especially as we 
know that the success of our fight will probably mean a total collapse as a national 
unit. But we are ready to face this. 

The second great asset which we are slowly but steadily acquiring is this; the 
great dangers which confront us as soon as we get rid of the NS force us to 
visualise Europe after the war. We can only expect to get our people to over- 
throw this reign of terror and horror if we are able to show a picture beyond the 
terrifying and hopeless immediate future. A picture which will make it worth- 
while for the disillusioned people to strive for, to work for, to start again und to 
believe in. For us Europe after the war is less a problem of frontiers and soldiers, 
of top-heavy organisations or grand plans, but Europe after the war is a question 
of how the picture of man can be reestablished in the breasts of our fellow- 
citizens. This is a question of religion and education, of ties to work and family, 
of the proper relation of responsibility and rights. I must say, that under the 
incredible pressure under which we have to labour we have made progress, 
which will be visible one day. Can you imagine what it means to work as a group 
when you cannot use the telephone, when you are unable to post letters, 
when you cannot tell the names of your closest friends to your other friends 
for fear that one of them might be caught and might divulge the names under 
pressure? 

We are, after considerable difficulties, in communication with the christian 
groups in the various occupied territories with the exception of France, where, as 
far as we can find out, there is no really effective opposition on a fundamental 
basis, but only the basis of casual activity. These people are simply splendid and 
are a great accession of strength to us giving trust to many others. Of course their 
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position is easier than ours: moral and national duties are congruous even to the 
simple-minded, while with us there is an apparent clash of duties. 

Happily I have been able to follow the activities of my English friends, and I 
hope they all keep their spirits up. The hardest bit of the way is still to come, but 
nothing is worse than to slack on the way. Please do not forget, that we trust that 
you will stand it through without flinching as we are prepared to do our bit, and 
don’t forget that for us a very bitter end is in sight when you have seen matters 
through. We hope that you will realise that we are ready to help you win war and 
peace. 

Yours ever, 
James 


125. Hans Schönfeld: Report on the German resistance 
movement Stockholm, 31 May 1942 


English original printed in H. Rothfels, ‘Memoranden von Schönfeld und Trott’, VfZG 
5, 1957, pp. 395-7; repr. in D. Bonhoeffer, Gesammelte Schriften, vol. I, pp. 378-81; 
German tr. ibid., pp. 494-7. (Parts I and II are given in full; Part III, dealing with details of 
the political situation immediately after the elimination of Hitler, shortened) 


* 


The German pastor Hans Schénfeld,! research director of the World Council of Churches 
at Geneva, made an important attempt to convey to the British government an overall 
picture of the German resistance movement and to bring about a meeting of minds as 
regards planning for the future. In May 1942 he travelled to Berlin and Stockholm, 
prompted no doubt by Trott’s visit to Geneva (cf. doc. 123 above) and by a report in the 
Swiss press that Bishop G. K. A. Bell of Chichester, who was a friend of his, was visiting 
Sweden. In Berlin in the middle of May he met several authoritative members of the 
resistance including Moltke (cf. introduction to doc. 124 above) and perhaps also Goerdeler 
and Leuschner.? He then had conversations with Bell at Sigtuna near Stockholm on 26, 29 
and 31 May.’ On 31 May, at Bell’s request, he drew up the present report, in which he ‘did 
his best to speak for the opposition as a whole, if he was not actually entrusted with the task 


1 Schönfeld’s own attitude was indicated in a memorandum of Oct. 1941 entitled 
‘Deutschland und der kommende Friede’ (‘Germany and the coming peace’): after a 
section on ‘social welfare and the idea of progress’ he went on to say: ‘The second 
motive force of the new German state consists in the ideas of our time for a suprana- 
tional system to ensure peace in the future. This is the source from which all the other 
values we have mentioned derive their true life and meaning at the present day.’ (This 
quotation was kindly brought to my attention by Professor K. von Klemperer.) 

2 G. Ritter (Carl Goerdeler, p. 322; tr., p. 217) believes this to be so. 

3 Cf. Bishop Bells account in VfZG 5, 1957, pp. 366-71, and doc. 127 below. For a full 
description of the Sigtuna meetings and their background see J. Glentoj (ed.), ‘Doku- 
mente zur Bonhoeffer-Forschung 1928-1945’, Die mündige Welt, vol. V, Munich, 
1969, pp. 260-309. 
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of doing so’.* He summed up the programme of the German resistance movement in three 
points. 


I 


The many opposition circles in Germany who had beforehand no real contact 
with each other have crystallized during the last winter into active opposition 
groups working now closely together as centres of a strong opposition movement 
to the whole Nazi regime on the European Continent. 

There are three main groups of action preparing definitely to overthrow the 
Nazi regime and to bring about a complete change of power. 

1. Essential parts of the leadership in the Army and in the central State admin- 
istration. 

(In the Army they include key men in the Highest Command (O. K. W.) for 
the front troops, Navy and Air forces, as well as in the Central Command of the 
Home Military forces; also in the State administration the liaison men to the State 
Police forces largely in opposition to the Gestapo). 

2. The leaders of the former Trade Unions and other active liaison men to large 
parts of the workers. 

(Through a network of key men systematically developed during the last six 
months they control now key positions, in the main industrial centres as well as 
in the big cities like Berlin, Hamburg, Cologne and throughout the whole coun- 
try.) 
3. The leaders of the Evangelical Churches (under Bishop Wurm) and of the 
Roman Catholic Church (the Fulda Bishop Conference) acting together as the 
great corporations and as centres of resistance and reconstruction. 

By their close cooperation these three key groups of action have formed the 
strong opposition movement which, in the given situation, would have sufficient 
power to overthrow the present regime because of their control over large masses 
having now arms in their hands, and, as regards the workers, at their dis- 
posal. 


II 


The leaders of these key groups are now prepared to take the next chance for 
the elimination of Hitler, Himmler, Göring, Goebbels, Ley and Co., together 
with whom the central leaders of the Gestapo, the S. S. and the S. A. would be 
destroyed at the same time, especially also in the occupied countries. 

This change of power would not lead to the establishment of a military clique 
controlling the whole situation but to the coming into power of a government 
composed by strong representatives of the three key groups who is able and 
definitely prepared to bring about a complete change of the present system of 
lawlessness and social injustice. 


4 H. Rothfels in VfZG 5, 1957, p. 389. Cf. also P. Hoffmann, History of the German 
Resistance, London, 1977, pp. 219-21. 
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Their programme is determined by the following main aims: 

1. A German nation governed by law and social justice with a large degree of 
responsible self-administration throughout the different main provinces. 

2. Reconstruction of the economic order according to truly socialistic lines, 
instead of self-sufficient autarchy a close cooperation between free nations; their 
economic interdependence becoming the strongest possible guarantee against 
self-reactionary European militarism. 

3. A European Federation of free States or Nations including Great Britain 
which would cooperate in a close way with other federations of nations. 

This Federation of Free European Nations to which would belong a Free 
Polish and a Free Czech Nation should have a common executive, under the 
authority of which a European Army would be created for the permanent order- 
ing of European security. 

The foundations principles of national and social life within this Federation of 
Free European Nations should be orientated or reorientated towards the funda- 
mental principles of Christian Faith and life. 


III 


The internal circumstances are becoming now peculiarly favourable to a coup 
d’état by the Army and the other combined forces of the Opposition. It would 
help and quicken this process toward the change of power along the lines men- 
tioned above (see II) if the Allies would make it clear whether they are prepared 
for a European peace settlement along the lines indicated. (. . .) 


126. Hans Schönfeld: ‘Explanatory Notes and References’ 
(June?) 1942 


German original, ‘Bemerkungen und Hinweise zum Verständnis des Dokuments’ (7 
typed pages), in Archives of the World Council of Churches at Geneva, William Paton 
Papers, III; not hitherto printed; points 8 and 9, pp. 5-7, are here given in full. 


The text of this paper does not say what document it is supposed to elucidate, nor is it 
precisely dated.' It might refer to texts from the Kreisau circle, but the wording of its title, as 
well as the phrase ‘all the above-mentioned groups’ and the reference to ‘intermediaries’, 
make it probable that the paper is a commentary on Schönfeld’s own report to Bishop Bell of 
Chichester, i.e. doc. 125 above, in section I of which the same phrases occur. It may have 
been composed, not in Sweden but after Schônfeld’s return to Geneva. Points 8 and 9 
describe the federalist viewpoint with especial sympathy. 


1 This text has been kindly communicated to me by Professor Klemens von Klemperer of 
Northampton, Mass. Cf. K. von Klemperer, ‘Glaube, Religion, Kirche und der 
deutsche Widerstand gegen den Nationalsozialismus’, VfZG 28, 1980, pp. 293-309. 
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(...) 8. An organic link between a federal state constitution of this kind, based 
on self-government, and a federally organized Europe is a further basic assump- 
tion of the plans for reorganization that are accepted by all the above-mentioned 
groups or are more and more widely recognized thanks to the active work of 
intermediaries. It is hoped and expected that Britain would stand in a special 
relationship to the European federation, enabling her to fulfil her other impor- 
tant tasks as regards cooperation among nations or international federations, and 
thus provide a valuable safeguard for genuine cooperation with other continents 
and federations of peoples.’ 

This European federalism is to be based on the voluntary cooperation of free 
nations, excluding in advance any kind of domination based on the use of force 
by a single state. Attempts have been made to paint a fairly detailed picture of 
such a European federal union, but at the same time there is reluctance to be too 
precise because such matters can only be decided in consultation with responsible 
elements in the other countries concerned, and to go too far in defining them 
unilaterally might itself smack of domination. It is noteworthy, however, that 
when such plans are drawn up they generally contain provisions intended to rule 
out any hegemonistic designs, e.g. proposals for the siting of a federal European 
government or executive, a kind of federal army and so on. 

It is certainly taken for granted that a European federal order involves the 
abandonment of the principle of absolute sovereignty inherent in the nation state, 
and hence also of the European system of national armies. Both these, it is 
pointed out, prevent the assumption of responsibilities that involve a voluntary 
restriction of absolute sovereignty; they also stand in the way of a comprehensive 
solution of social and economic problems, which are an essential first step 
towards the development of a European federation. 

9. The authors of the document renounce any idea of economic autarky 
directed against other continents or federations, and advocate a positive organi- 
zation of the economy of their own nation and that of the European federation. 
This shows how firmly they are opposed to the pernicious idea of a war econ- 
omy, and intend to subject economic aims to peaceful purposes. The memoran- 
dum ‘Die Aufgaben der Wirtschaftsgestaltung’ (‘The tasks of economic organi- 
zation’) gives a comprehensive account of their views, so that there is not much 
to be added here. At all events representatives of the various groups are actively 
studying how an economic organization of this type can serve to combat the 
ideology of a narrow nationalism and above all provide a safeguard against exces- 
sive armaments or war preparations by individual states. (For instance: the arti- 
ficial boosting of agriculture is to be kept in check from the outset, and it is 
envisaged that economic interdependence will be such, e.g. thanks to reliance on 


2 This recalls Moltke’s second memorandum (doc. 119 above), dated 9 June 1941, which 
Moltke would have shown to Schonfeld in Berlin in May 1942. 

3 This probably refers to ‘Die Gestaltungsaufgaben in der Wirtschaft’, a memorandum 
drafted for the Kreisau circle by Horst von Einsiedel and Carl Dietrich von Trotha, and 
first printed in G. van Roon, Neuordnung im Widerstand, pp. 523-39 (not in the 
English edition). If so, that memorandum may be dated ‘spring 1942’. 
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wheat imports from Canada, that it will no longer be possible to accumulate vast 
supplies of grain as part of a country’s war preparations.) Furthermore, only if 
countries cease spending huge sums on armaments can they hope to achieve an 
adequate solution of the social problem, as the necessary funds have hitherto 
been diverted to military purposes. A social and economic reorganization of 
Europe on these lines would also make it possible jointly to remedy the fearful 
economic distress and poverty that will résult from this war. These are some of 
the recurrent ideas that dominate the various groups’ discussion of how to solve 
the economic and social problem in a reorganized Europe. 


127. George K. A. Bell: report to Foreign Secretary Eden on the 
Stockholm conversations (c. 20) June 1942 


English original in D. Bonhoeffer, Gesammelte Schriften, vol. I. pp. 372-7; German tr. 
ibid., pp. 488-93; repr. in B. Scheurig (ed.), Deutscher Widerstand 1938-1944, pp. 162-7. 
Sections I, II and V are here given in full. 


* 


Bishop Bell of Chichester was unexpectedly approached in Stockholm not only by Hans 
Schönfeld (cf. doc. 125 above) but also, on 31 May 1942, by Dietrich Bonhoeffer (again 
travelling on a passport provided by General Oster and Hans von Dohnanyi of the resis- 
tance group in the Abwehr). Neither clergyman knew that the other was approaching Bishop 
Bell with a similar purpose. Bell was struck by the fact that his friend Bonhoeffer confirmed 
all that Schönfeld had said, while also laying greater emphasis on the penitent attitude of 
Christians in the German resistance.! On his return to England Bell informed Eden, the 
foreign secretary, of the conversations in a short letter of 18 June, stating that they were ‘on 
the lines of the memorandum’ (by Trott: doc. 123 above) and asking for an interview. This 
took place on 30 June, when Bell handed to Eden Schönfeld’s statement (doc. 125 above) and 
the report reproduced below. 

Eden, unlike Churchill, was not given to thinking in terms of ‘trans-national’ fronts, and 
in the conversation on 30 June he expressed suspicion that the German pastors might unwit- 
tingly have been used by Hitler to put out peace feelers. ‘He must be scrupulously careful not 
to enter into even the appearance of negotiations with the enemy, and be able to say 
truthfully that this was so, both to Russia and to America.” On 17 July he wrote to the 
bishop: ‘I am satisfied that it would not be in the national interest for any reply whatever to 
be sent to [the pastors].” 

Sections III (‘Organization of the Opposition’) and IV (‘Action of the Opposition’), 
omitted from the text below, went into details on the lines of Schönfeld’s report (doc. 125 
above) and the conversations in Stockholm. Sections I and II emphasized the objective of a 
European federation. 


1 Cf. G. K. A. Bell, ‘Die Ökumene und die innerdeutsche Opposition’, VfZG 5, 1957, 
pp. 368 f. 

2 Bell, op. cit., p. 372. 

3 English text of correspondence in D. Bonhoeffer, Gesammelte Schriften, vol. I, 
pp. 383-8; German tr. ibid., pp. 498-502. For a full account of the discussions with 
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I. 


Two German Pastors came from Berlin to see the Bishop of Chichester in 
Stockholm at the end of May, 1942. They arrived independently, one of them 
only staying 48 hours”. The Bishop saw them both individually and together on 
four separate days. They are men very well known to the Bishop, and have 
collaborated with him for many years in connection with the oecumenical move- 
ment, the World Council of Churches, and in different stages of the German 
Church struggle. One lives in Switzerland, but pays constant visits to Germany. 
The other lives in Berlin, and is one of the leaders of the Confessional Church; he 
has been forbidden by the Gestapo to preach or speak. 

Their purpose was: : 

A. To give information as to the strong, organized opposition movement 
inside Germany, which is making plans for the destruction of the whole Hitler 
régime (including Himmler, Göring, Goebbels, and the central leaders of the 
Gestapo, the S. S. and the S. A.), and for the setting up of a new Government in 
Germany of 
1. Representatives of certain strong anti-Nazi forces in the Army and central 

State Administration. 

2. Former Trade Union leaders. 
3. Representatives of the Protestant and Catholic Churches, pledged to the fol- 
lowing policy: 

a) Renunciation of aggression. 

b) Immediate repeal of Nuremburg Laws, and co-operation in international 

settlement of Jewish problem. 

c) Withdrawal by stages of the German forces from occupied and invaded 

countries. 

d) Withdrawal of support to Japan, and assistance of Allies in order to end the 

war in the Far East. 

e) Co-operation with the Allies in the rebuilding of areas destroyed or 

damaged by the war. 

B. To ask whether the Allies, on the assumption that the whole Hitler régime 
had been destroyed, would be willing to negotiate with such a new German 
Government for a peace settlement, which would provide for: 

1. The setting up of a system of law and social justice inside Germany, combined 
with a large degree of devolution in the different main provinces. 

2. The establishment of economic interdependence between the different nations 
of Europe, both as just in itself, and as the strongest possible guarantee against 
militarism. 


Eden see P. Hoffmann, History of the German Resistance, London, 1977, pp. 221-3. — 
Adam von Trott paid four visits to Stockholm to follow up the talks, in Sep. 1942, Oct. 
1943, March and June 1944; he also saw British diplomats, but received no positive 
answer. Cf. H. Lindgren, ‘Adam von Trotts Reisen nach Schweden 1942-1944’, VfZG 
18, 1970, pp. 274-91. 

4 Le. Bonhoeffer. 
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3. The establishment of a representative Federation of Free Nations or States, 
including a Free Polish and a Free Czech Nation. 

4. The establishment of a European Army for the control of Europe, of which the 
German Army could form a part, under central authority. 


II. Character of the Opposition 


The opposition has been developing for some time, and had some existence 
before the war. The war gives it its chance, which it is now waiting to seize. The 
opposition crystallised in the Autumn of 1941, and might have seized an oppor- 
tunity in December, 1941, with the refusal of many officers to go on fighting in 
Russia. But no lead was given. Hitler’s last speech, openly claiming to be above 
all laws, showed the German people more and more clearly the complete anarchy 
of the régime. The opposition has full confidence in the strength of the German 
Army, and is ready to go on with the war to the bitter end if the Allies were to 
refuse to treat with a new Government controlling a non-Hitlerite Germany, 
after the overthrow of the whole Hitler régime; but it believes that to continue 
the war on the present or on a greater scale in such circumstances would be to 
condemn millions more to destruction, especially in the occupied countries. 

It also believes that a fight to the finish would be suicidal for Europe. Hence its 
desire first to destroy Hitler and his régime, and then to reach a peace settlement 
in which all the nations of Europe shall be economically interdependent, shall be 
protected against aggression by the possession of an adequate European military 
force, and shall be in some way federated. The opposition, while having some 
hesitations with regard to Soviet Russia, has the hope (as a result of impressions 
made by some of the high Russian officers on some of the German officers) of the 
possibility of reaching an understanding. (...) 


V. Enquiries by the Opposition of the Allied Governments 


The above being the policy and plan of the opposition, the question arises as to 
what encouragement can be given to its leaders with a view to setting the whole 
process in motion and the facing of all the dangers involved. As examples of 
encouragement, such enquiries as the following are made: 

1. Would the Allied Governments be willing to treat with a new bona fide Ger- 
man Government, set up on the lines described in A of Section I above, for a 
peace of the character described in B of Section I above? 

(The answer to this might be privately given to a representative of the oppo- 

sition through a neutral country). 

2. Could the Allies announce now publicly to the world in the clearest terms that 
once Hitler and the whole régime were overthrown, they would be prepared to 
negotiate with a new German Government which renounced aggression and 
was pledged to a policy of the character described in A of Section I above, with 
a view to a peace settlement of the character described in B of Section I above? 


ee 
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128. Ludwig Beck: Preconditions and Principles June 1942 


From L. Beck, Studien, ed. with introduction by Hans Speidel, Stuttgart, 1955: lecture 
‘Die Lehre vom totalen Krieg’ (‘The theory of total war’), pp. 241-55 (here pp. 250-2 and 
part of concluding sentence on p. 255). 


* 


In June 1942 the former chief of staff Colonel-General Ludwig Beck! gave a ‘semi-public’ 
lecture to the ‘Wednesday Club’ (a conservative discussion group) in Berlin on the subject of 
Ludendorffs pamphlet Der totale Krieg (1935), with its argument that politics must be 
subservient to war as the supreme expression of a people’s will to live. To this Beck opposed 
Clausewitz’s doctrine of the primacy of politics. It was the latter’s function to serve all the 
people’s needs, and not sacrifice human lives and wealth for the sake of ‘total war’ with its 
‘exacerbation of hatred and vengeful feelings”? Politics must in principle be moral, recog- 
nizing that ‘God had also created other peoples’ and that ‘no civilized nation can live to itself 
alone’ (p. 250). The five-point ‘programme’ that follows indicates that Beck had come to 
realize the need for European economic unity (more or less as Goerdeler had in 1940-1), but 
that politically he still thought in terms of national states and alliances? 


+ 


(...) Among the many preconditions of a practical policy of this kind, as I 
imagine it at the present time, I will mention a few that seem to me particularly 
important. 

1. Technological developments have made the world smaller and continue to 
do so. This means more risk of friction among nations, and a greater need to take 
steps against the dangers that result. As to trade and communications, which 
generally play the principal part in inter-state relations, the effect of this devel- 
opment today is the same as it was in customs matters in the German Confed- 
eration a century ago — namely the need to form larger economic units, which 
must in the first place comprise the whole of Europe. But this must not take place 


1 Cf. N. Reynolds, Treason was no Crime. Ludwig Beck, Chief of the German General 
Staff, London, 1976, describing Beck’s leading role in the conspiracy against Hitler. 

2 The result of which must be that ‘every total war contains in it the seeds of another total 
war’: L. Beck, Studien, ed. with introduction by Hans Speidel, Stuttgart, 1955, 
pp. 241-6. Beck’s viewpoint is well summed up in the sentence: ‘One need not be a 
pacifist in the ordinary sense, or believe that there can ever be such a thing as perpetual 
peace - one may even regard war as an element in the divine order of things, and 
nevertheless think it right to do one’s very best to prevent it happening’ (ibid., 
p. 247). 

3 About the same time Josef Miiller (a Catholic lawyer and associate of Beck’s) gained the 
impression that his ideas went somewhat further. Reynolds (op. cit., p. 218) records on 
the basis of an interview with Müller that the two men ‘discussed the generals’ plans for 
European unity, which were similar to the proposals Bonhoeffer had presented in 
Stockholm and significantly different from the programme prepared before the French 
campaign. The overtones of German hegemony had virtually disappeared. Miiller 
remembered that Beck thought in terms of cooperation with resistance movements in 
occupied Europe and of establishing a multination customs union, remarking that, if 
fulfilled, these plans might yet give the war a meaning.’ 
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to the detriment of factors in the lives of nations which are part of the divine plan 
and have proved themselves in the course of history. Chief among these is the 
independent life and character of a nation. It can hardly be denied that this is on 
balance a salutary phenomenon, and it will develop the more freely if all states are 
prepared to respect it without reservation. 

2. A state’s geographical position is a datum which sets limits to its ambition 
for power by land and sea. These limits are the more significant in so far as 
disregard of them involves a violation of the principle of the formation of nation 
states. (...) 

3. Questions of power and rivalry cannot be eliminated from inter-state rela- 
tions. Ambition and envy play the same sort of part here as they do between 
individuals. Negotiations and agreements may remove difficulties, but only in so 
far as both sides see advantage in them. If problems cannot be solved by common 
accord, authorities recognized as superior may be useful. As larger economic 
units are created, such bodies will come into existence and possess greater 
power. 

4. Trust in the other side’s honesty is as important in international relations as 
in business. Credit is vital in both cases, and a state cannot forfeit it with impun- 
ity. As Treitschke says, honesty and fair dealing reflect credit on a state, giving it 
real power and a certain moral strength. 

5. Armed force will continue to be the ultimate weapon available to a state in 
its relations with others. Each state is entitled as a matter of principle to keep its 
sword sharpened — not necessarily for action, however, since its mere presence 
will often make its use unnecessary. 

All these preconditions of a practical policy are outside the theory of total war. 
(...) But it is a disaster if policy is not merely an adjunct of total war, but is used 
actively to prepare for it. (...) 


129. Hans and Sophie Scholl and others: first "White Rose’ leaflet 
June 1942 


I. Scholl, Die weisse Rose. Der Widerstand der Miinchner Studenten, Frankfurt, 1955, 
pp. 117-19; repr. in C. Petry, Studenten aufs Schafott, Munich, 1968, pp. 153-6, and K. 
Drobisch, Wir schweigen nicht, Berlin, 1968, pp. 65-7 (here excerpted). 


Hans Scholl, Christoph Probst, Willi Graf and Alexander Schmorell were young men 
aged 23-25 who had learnt of the mass murders in the eastern territories while serving as 
NCOs in the medical corps. Seconded for a course at Munich University, in the summer term 
of 1942 they resolved on grounds of Christian ethics (among the authors influencing them 
were Theodor Haecker and Carl Muth) to embark on resistance activity by means of 
leaflets.’ The first of these, composed by Scholl and Schmorell, was distributed at the Uni- 


1 Cf. I. Scholl, Die weisse Rose, Frankfurt, 1955; J. Donohoe, Hitler’s Conservative 
Opponents in Bavaria 1930-1945, Leiden, 1961, pp. 147-202; K. Vielhaber (ed.), 
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versity: it invoked the spirit of European civilization and denounced the principle of state 
absolutism. In the fifth leaflet (doc. 130 below) the group expressed the positive aim of a 
‘federal political organization’ of Europe. 


Nothing is more unworthy of a civilized nation than to allow itself unresist- 
ingly to be ruled by an irresponsible and deceitful governing clique. Is not every 
honest German today ashamed of his government? (...) Goethe spoke of the 
Germans as a ‘tragic’ people like the Jews and Greeks, but today they are more 
like a weak-willed, irresolute herd who have lost all their fibre and are willing to 
be incited to their own destruction. So it seems, but this is not really the case: 
what has happened is that by a drawn-out process of falsehood and violence each 
individual has been shut into an intellectual prison, and only when he lay there in 
chains did he realize the fate that had befallen him. Only a few perceived the 
corruption that threatened them, and the reward of their heroic warnings was 
death. We shall have more to say about the fate of these people. If each one of us 
waits for the other to begin, the messengers of avenging Nemesis will come 
remorselessly nearer and nearer, till the last senseless victim falls into the jaws of 
the insatiable demon. Therefore at this eleventh hour every single one of us must 
realize his responsibility as a member of Christian and Western civilization: he 
must defend himself as well as he can against the scourge of humanity, against 
Fascism or any similar form of state absolutism. Passive and active resistance is 
what we need — wherever you are, stop the working of this atheistic war machine 
before it is too late, before our last cities lie in ruins like Cologne, and before the 
last of Germany’s youth has shed its blood somewhere or other to satisfy the 
ambition and arrogance of a subhuman creature. Do not forget that every people 
deserves the government it tolerates! (. . .) 


130. Hans and Sophie Scholl and others, fifth leaflet: ‘Appeal to all 
Germans’ November 1942 


I. Scholl, Die weisse Rose, Frankfurt, 1955, pp. 148-50; repr. in C. Petry, Studenten 
aufs Schafott, Munich, 1968, pp. 164 f.; K. Drobisch, Wir schweigen nicht, Berlin, 1968, 
pp. 95-7. The second half of the appeal is here given in full. 


Ea 


This leaflet, which inter alia formulated the positive aim of a ‘federal political organiza- 
tion’ of Europe, was composed with the help of Professor Kurt Huber and distributed in all 
the larger towns of South Germany by Hans and Sophie Scholl, Christoph Probst, Willi Graf 


Gewalt und Gewissen. Willi Graf und die ‘Weisse Rose’, Freiburg, 1964; H. Bretschnei- 
der, Der Widerstand gegen den Nationalsozialismus in München 1933-1945, Munich, 
1968, pp. 179-99; C. Petry, Studenten aufs Schafott. Die Weisse Rose und ihr Scheitern, 
Munich, 1968; K. Drobisch, Wir schweigen nicht, Berlin, 1968; K.-H. Jahnke, Weisse 
Rose contra Hakenkreuz, Frankfurt, 1969. 
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and Alexander Schmorell. All these, including the professor, were arrested and executed in 
February 1943.! 


(...) Germans! Do you want the same fate for yourselves and your children as 
has been inflicted on the Jews? Do you want to be judged by the same measure as 
your seducers? Are we Germans to be eternally the nation hated and rejected by 
the whole world? If not, then you must free yourselves from the subhumanity of 
Nazism! Show by deeds that you think differently! A new war of liberation is at 
hand. The better part of the people is fighting on our side. Throw off the cloak of 
indifference that you have wrapped round your hearts! Make up your minds 
before it is too late! Do not believe the Nazi propaganda that has frightened you 
with the Bolshevik bogy! Do not believe that Germany’s fate is bound up, for 
good or evil, with the victory of Nazism! A criminal regime can never bring 
Germany victory. Cut loose, while there is still time, from everything connected 
with Nazism! A just but fearful punishment will be visited in after times upon 
those who have hidden themselves away in cowardly irresolution. 

What must we learn from the outcome of this war, which was never a national 
one? : 

The imperialistic idea of power, wherever it is found, must be made harmless 
for all time. Selfish Prussian militarism must never again come to power. Only 
broad and generous cooperation among European nations can provide the foun- 
dation for a new structure. Every centralized power, such as the Prussian state 
tried to exercise in Germany and Europe, must be nipped in the bud. The Ger- 
many of the future must be federal. Only a healthy, federal political organization 
can today put new life into exhausted Europe. Workers must be freed by rea- 
sonable socialism from their state of abject slavery. The illusion of economic 
self-sufficiency must disappear from Europe. Every nation and every individual 
has a right to the goods of this world! 

Freedom of speech and conscience, protection of the individual citizen against 
the criminal use of force by the state — these are the foundations of the new 
Europe. 

Support the resistance movement — distribute leaflets! 


1 Cf. works cited in n. 1 to doc. 129 above; also W. Bussmann, Der deutsche Widerstand 
und die ‘Weisse Rose’, Munich, 1968, esp. p. 7 on the objective of a federal Europe. The 
following comment by A. Klönne (Gegen den Strom. Bericht über den Jugendwider- 
stand im Dritten Reich, Hanover and Frankfurt, 1957, p. 106) is relevant to both docu- 
ments. ‘It is less well known that the “White Rose” leaflets were distributed in several 
other towns by school pupils and students; even after the trial of the Munich group, 
leaflets under the same name were brought out by young people who had been con- 
nected with Scholl and his friends. In Hamburg alone thirty people, mostly students, 
were brought to trial for this illegal activity and for being connected with the Scholl 
group; some of them were executed.’ Cf. also Klönne, op. cit., pp. 101 f., on a group of 
students arrested at Hamburg at the end of 1944, whose crime was to have read out the 
‘White Rose’ leaflets at their meetings and collected money for Professor Huber’s 
widow. 
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131. Gerhard Ritter: from the memorandum of the ‘Freiburger 
Arbeitskreis’ November 1942 


From a copy, made in July 1945, of the last remaining exemplar in the possession of 
Professor Gerhard Ritter at Freiburg. The text below comprises pp. 57-60 of the typescript 
and the final paragraph on p. 62; first printed in German in Lipgens, Föderationspläne, 
pp. 140-2. 


Ei 


A group of Christian professors at Freiburg University, the leader of whom was Con- 
stantin von Dietze, was formed at the end of 1938. In September 1942 Bonhoeffer, on behalf 
of the ‘Provisional Administration of the Confessing Church’, invited the group to draft a 
memorandum on the application of Christian principles to home and foreign policy, to be 
used as a brief for German representatives at a worldwide congress of churchmen that it was 
hoped to hold soon after the war. After discussion by a working party comprising C. von 
Dietze, W. Eucken, A. Lampe and G. Ritter, the last-named drafted the two main sections 
of a memorandum entitled ‘Politische Gemeinschaftsordnung’ (‘Political Community 
Organization’) under the headings: ‘I. The political chaos of our time and its causes’, 
emphasizing the effect of the First World War, and ‘II. Bases of a political community 
organization on Christian principles’. Chapter 1 of Section II argued that ‘the state is bound 
by God’s command to be a power working for order and not destruction; this applies also to 
its relations with other states’, while chapter 2 deduced from this ‘practical requirements, (A) 
in home policy, (...) (B) in foreign policy’. 

In November 1942 the draft was discussed at Dietze’s house by the working group 
together with W. Bauer, F. Böhm, O. Dibelius, C. Goerdeler, H. Thielicke and E. Wolf, and 
was ‘partly recast’ (information from Professor G. Ritter). An excerpt from ‘(B) Foreign 
policy’ is given below. Compared with the plans of other resistance groups it is conservative 
in its advocacy of arbitration; but the key principle of the subordination of states to a higher 
legal authority is clearly formulated, and the idea of a European confederation is not far 
distant.! 


(B) Foreign policy 


We have argued in the first section of this paper that war and the struggle for 
power cannot in practice be wholly excluded from international life. Neverthe- 
less it remains a fact that God’s command to the rulers of the state to practise 


1 There were several annexes to the memorandum, including ‘3. Education’ by F. Dele- 
kat, which stated (pp. 17 f. of the MS; first printed in German in Lipgens, Föderations- 
pline, p. 142): ‘The humanistic-national educational ideal of the liberal era has col- 
lapsed. Humanistic ideas (. . .) have lost their power of attraction. The two world wars 
have deprived them of all credibility. (. . .) It will be an essential task of education in the 
future to bring into prominence the unity of European civilization as a matter of life and 
death for European humanity. (. . .) From the point of view of education it follows that 
national hatred must be abolished and that we must emphasize the common responsi- 
bility of all classes and sections of the population for the maintenance of civilization. 
The man in the street must become aware of the solidarity of all European peoples, 
without losing his sense of the particular character and gifts of his own nation and the 
tasks incumbent on it. (...)’ 
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‘justice’ does not relate purely to its internal affairs. The moral obligation that 
rests on the state authorities relates not only to ensuring peace and the rule of law 
in home affairs, but to their dealings with the rest of the world. Thus in addition 
to their duty of upholding the law they have a second duty, that of maintaining 
peace. It must always be the overriding aim of foreign policy to resolve conflicts 
of interest between peoples and states as far as possible by peaceful compromise, 
that is to say by diplomatic means; and the dominant aim of policy must be as far 
as possible to apply the principle of true justice to international relations as much 
as elsewhere. In God’s eyes the nation is not a supreme, ultimate end, but is 
subordinate to humanity as a whole. To organize humanity in such a way that the 
whole of it is subject to a moral order is an aim which, however remote in 
practical terms, we must strive to attain at least in part. It is the reverse of this aim 
for nations to practise selfish isolation from one another for the purpose of 
intellectual or economic autarky. 

From these overriding principles of foreign policy we may deduce a series of 
practical requirements: 

(i) as to the nature of the future peace. 

(ii) for the political education of peoples. 


(i) Nature of the future peace 

1. At all costs the peace must be just and equitable, so that the mutual hatred of 
peoples due to the war may be assuaged and eventually overcome: only a peace of 
this kind affords any guarantee of permanence. 

It must this time on no account be a dictated peace, whether by one side or the 
other. A true peace conference is not a court of justice pronouncing sentence on 
whole nations and exacting penalties from them — though this of course does not 
exclude the personal responsibility of individual rulers. A repetition of the mis- 
take of Versailles by those who were then our adversaries would not only dis- 
credit most gravely the propaganda for Christian civilization which is to be 
expected from western Europe, but would surround the Church’s message with 
an impenetrable wall of distrust. (. . .) It may be desirable after the war to group 
larger areas together or perhaps to create a closer federation of all European 
states. Given the failure of the League of Nations of 1919, which suffered from 
the worldwide nature of its membership, it may be advisable to set up a European 
federation and council for the settlement of European disputes. Such a body 
would need more assured powers than the old League of Nations, and it would 
have no prospect of lasting long unless the initial peace settlement were genuinely 
fair to all parties. (...) 

2. A just peace implies a just distribution of economic goods. This means that 
all nations must be assured of equal access, in peace and war, to world markets 
and sources of raw materials. 

The devastating effects of the Second World War can only be overcome by the 
rational division of labour on a worldwide basis. The exclusive national economic 
policies that made recovery so difficult after 1919 must no longer be permitted. 
(...) 


3. History has shown that frontiers can never be drawn so as to make a 
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perfectly clean division between peoples of different national groups. It is there- 
fore the imperative duty of every well-ordered state authority to protect national 
minorities against coercion by the majority. In a new order founded on moral 
principles there is no room for the overt or covert suppression of the cultural or 
linguistic individuality of national minorities, the denial or limitation of their 
economic opportunities, or the restriction of their natural fertility in any way. 
GH 

4. Whether or not there can ever be perpetual peace on earth, everything must 
be done to reduce the frequency of war and mitigate its horrors, to combat its 
devastating moral effects and to lessen the possibility of its being unleashed by 
unscrupulous adventurers, contrary to the wishes of their own people. 

A state of war is morally endurable only if it is clearly recognized as something 
exceptional and abnormal. For this reason a strict distinction must again be 
drawn in public law between the state of war and the state of peace. (...) 

5. The limitation of armaments by treaty (...) is an objective to be pursued 
with the utmost energy. (...) 


(ii) Political education of peoples 
Psychological disarmament. (. . .) Itis deceitful and a Satanic abuse to enlist the 
patriotism of millions for objectives that are in the deepest sense immoral, as they 
stem from the self-worship of a nation or of its leaders. (. . .) Only when leaders 
and peoples are actively aware that they are both inescapably responsible to an 
almighty, personal God (. . .) is there any hope of casting out the devils of fanatic 
nationalism and a crazy thirst for power. 


132. Kurt Schumacher: ‘A wood-carver’s testimony’ 
27 November 1942 


From H. Gollwitzer, K. Kuhn and R. Schneider (eds.), Du hast mich heimgesucht bei 
Nacht. Abschiedsbriefe und Aufzeichnungen des Widerstandes 1933-45, Munich, (1954!), 
19575, pp. 331 f. (excerpt). 


The renewed influence of ‘European’ ideas in the socialist movement (cf. doc. 112 above) 
is further shown in this note by the wood-carver and sculptor Kurt Schumacher, written 
while ‘fettered in his cell’. Schumacher, aged 37, who belonged to a socialist resistance group, 
was executed together with his wife Elisabeth on 22 December 1942. 


They took from me a large sheet of paper written closely on both sides - my 
last message to the world. I wrote in it of my dismal days here and of how I was 
put in prison for fighting against the chaotic policy of the National Socialists, 
which I did for my own preservation and that of the German people. Only 
international socialists in a socialist Europe can offer a way out, a life of freedom 
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and human dignity and prosperity. That is why I fought in their ranks to the very 
last. (...) 

Can anyone ever realize how much pain, sorrow, distress, misery and despair 
is endured by all the poor folk who believe in a peaceful community of nations so 
that they can make a decent living by their own handiwork, far from the bar- 
barity of war, with the peace and welfare that modern technology and organiza- 
tion can achieve? I was not so stupid or unfeeling as not to join in the fight for 
that purpose. That is why I am here. (...) 


133. Carl Goerdeler: Statement on the Atlantic Charter 
13 December 1942 


From 20. Juli 1944, published by the Bundeszentrale fiir Heimatdienst, 3rd edn. by 
E. Zimmermann and H.-A. Jacobsen, Bonn, 1960, pp. 50-5; repr. in Spiegelbild einer Ver- 
schwörung. Die Kaltenbrunner-Berichte..., ed. by K. H. Peter, Stuttgart, 1961, 
pp. 235-9 (excerpts). 


This document shows the evolution of Goerdeler’s thought from a utilitarian conception 
of Europe to an acceptance of the federal principle. In it he no longer speaks of ‘German 
leadership’ (cf. docs. 117 and 122), but envisages that a ‘European Economic Council’, to be 
set up at the end of the war, would pave the way for a ‘European federation’ in which there 
should be no ‘ideological boundary to union’; the federation would possess a ‘joint European 
defence force’ and would control Europe’s relations with other continents. It would belong to 
anew worldwide peace organization, itself based on loose associations of the kind previously 
contemplated for Europe, such as an ‘International Payments League’, a ‘Court of Arbitra- 
tion’ etc. This is a transitional document reflecting a conception of Europe on the borderline 
between ‘cooperation’ and ‘union’ (cf. docs. 142 and 144 below). 


* 


The peace must be a permanent one. It can only be so if it respects the inde- 
pendence and honour of nations and enables them to heal the scars of war, to 
work off their debts and finally achieve prosperity through their own efforts. 
This means that the peace must permit the harmonious development of the spir- 
itual, intellectual and material resources of mankind. Cooperation in a Christian 
spirit of mutual aid is an essential foundation. In particular: 

1. In Germany the rule of law and decency must be restored. All who have 
committed crimes and misdemeanours must, without exception, be held to 
account by the German people according to law. (...) 

2. In principle each nation will have to bear the brunt of its own war damage. 
But Germany will support any idea of joint reconstruction and will gladly make 
her resources available for specific contributions, if the purpose is to achieve the 
noble aim of a truly lasting peace and permanent cooperation. 
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3. National economies must as far as possible be freed from all restraint. 
GER 

4. In Germany the state will withdraw from all active participation in eco- 
nomic concerns, leaving these to the vital energies and enterprise of the indivi- 
duals concerned. (. . A 

5. The European states thus restored will be fully sovereign. Germany will as 
soon as possible bring this about of her own accord, in the first place by with- 
drawing all non-military elements from the occupied territories. At the same time 
the occupied states will be invited to set up national governments, with whom 
agreement will be reached as to the timetable for reinstating the administration 
and for the evacuation of German troops. This assumes that, trusting in Ger- 
many’s good will, the Anglo-Americans will undertake no military operations 
during the period in question. The next task of the state will then be to restore 
order in its public finances. For this purpose cooperation is also necessary. 

6. It is not possible to put forward a detailed plan for such cooperation. The 
Paris conference in 1919 was presented, more particularly, with French plans on 
specific aspects, a procedure which did not work out well. The only tolerable 
situation is one which develops organically. It is therefore proposed that a treaty 
of arbitration be concluded at once to rule out the possibility of war in Europe, 
and that a European Economic Council be set up and remain in permanent 
session. The Council may have different departments for particular subjects. The 
main thing is that it should function at all times. From the point of view of offices 
and archives it should have a permanent headquarters, but particular sessions 
might be held in different places. It would not be hard to reach agreement as to 
the presidency; in any case, Germany would waive questions of prestige in this 
respect. The tasks of the Council would be: 

(a) to remove, with the least possible delay, obstacles to travel between differ- 
ent countries, and especially to simplify administrative requirements. The object 
must be to restore as soon as possible the situation in which a passport is not 
required for travel to any part of Europe. 

(b) gradually to reduce tariff barriers. This cannot be done at a stroke without 
causing grave economic difficulties in almost every country. 

(c) to work towards unified communications on the basis of the Universal 
Postal Union and the regulations governing railways, navigation etc. 

(d) to unify as far as possible the laws concerning commerce and bills of 
exchange, and finally civil law. 

(e) to promote all forms of cooperation in the economic, intellectual and cul- 
tural fields, not by creating new organizations but by using existing national 
ones. 

In these ways the Economic Council, in permanent session, will gradually 
bring about arrangements which it would be undesirable and indeed impossible 
to define in advance in separate plans. The development could result in a Euro- 
pean confederation, with successful economic cooperation providing the basis 
for cooperation in the political field. One cannot tell what this political associa- 
tion will look like: it will hardly be so close as the United States of America, since 
it will lack the bond of a single language and the historical background of the 
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various states is too different.’ But it is not the intention here to set any ideolog- 
ical boundaries to union. 

7. Cooperation in the Economic Council will involve the following 
problems: 

(a) Disarmament: (. . .) The final goal is a joint European defence force, to be 
used for police purposes in the first instance. 

(b) Europe’s relations with other continents. The peace treaty should embody 
only general principles in this respect. 

8. Here again the main principle is that world trade should be interfered with 
as little as possible. (. . .) 

9. There should be a new international association for all countries that wish to 
belong to it. The defect of the old League of Nations was that it set its sights too 
high and had no executive power to enforce its decisions. The main object should 
be to promote cooperation and confidence. There should be a small bureau in 
permanent session to which member states could make suggestions for coopera- 
tion, which it would promote in different spheres. Large-scale conferences 
should develop organically. A federal council, in which the continents were 
separately represented, should meet once a year. The question of an executive 
power can only be envisaged when Europe has achieved a certain measure of 
cooperation and has a firmly established police power. (...) After the violent 
spiritual, mental and political upheavals we have lived through, nations will 
perhaps be readier than ever before to create and use a peace-keeping instrument 


of this kind. (...) 


134. Wilhelm Leuschner: ‘The question of the working class’ 
c. winter 1942/3 


Original (10 pages of notes) in the Leuschner archives, headed ‘Arbeiterfrage’. First 
printed in German, partly in J. G. Leithäuser, Wilhelm Leuschner. Ein Leben für die 
Republik, Cologne, 1962, pp. 208-10, and partly in Lipgens, Föderationspläne, p. 147. 
(Excerpt from the original). 


La 


Wilhelm Leuschner, a former Hessian minister of the interior, was seen by the leaders of 
the wartime resistance groups as a future vice-chancellor of liberated Germany. In 1932, the 
year before Hitler’s accession to power, he cooperated with Jakob Kaiser, spokesman of the 
Christian trade unions, in attempts to combine the trade unions of various political persua- 
sions into a single workers’ movement and reintegrate them into society as a whole.” During 


1 On this major point of comparison with the American Union, Goerdeler likewise cast 
off his doubts a year later, when he described it as ‘the most signal example’ and a 
heartening reality to those seeking to bring about a United States of Europe: see 
doc. 142 below. 

1* On the part played by Leuschner and Kaiser in the resistance from 1941 to 1944 cf. P. 
Hoffmann, History of the German Resistance, London, 1977, passim (references in 
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the war both men were influenced by the Austrian socialist Ludwig Reichhold, who held 
that the workers’ movement had gone through a ‘revolutionary’ and an ‘activist’ generation 
and was now in a ‘political’ phase, which meant that it should accept the values and the unity 
of European society. In January 1943 Reichhold was commissioned to write a directive in 
this sense for the amalgamated trade union of the future.’ The following notes by Leuschner, 
reflecting the socialist leaders’ quest for new intellectual foundations, were no doubt strongly 
influenced by Reichhold. They express the idea of ‘European society’ as part of the system of 
values to which the workers’ movement, as well as European political structures in general, 
were to be adapted. 


The question of the working class is that of a new society — that of 19th- 
century industrialism, which burst the bounds of medieval society. It can only be 
compared with the efforts of medieval cities to obtain self-government, and the 
liberation of the peasantry. The workers’ movement has nothing directly to do 
with social conditions by which it is surrounded. It is more of a spontaneous 
process, the natural vital utterance of a new social class. (. . .) 

Everything new is in conflict with what is old. And as every true social class is 
a political one, with political rights to defend, the workers’ conflict is played out 
in the political sphere. The workers’ movement represents the workers as a 
political estate of European society on a level with the peasants and the bour- 


index). See also J. G. Leithäuser, Wilhelm Leuschner, Cologne, 1962; E. Nebgen, 
Jakob Kaiser. Der Widerstandskampfer, Stuttgart, 1967. 

2 The basic portion of this directive, as it was completed by 20 July 1944 (date of the 
attempt on Hitler’s life), comprised a fundamental analysis from the standpoint of 
theory and party history: it did not touch on European federation as such, but was a 
logical preliminary to it. It is published in L. Reichhold, Arbeiterbewegung jenseits des 
totalen Staates. Die Gewerkschaften und der 20. Juli 1944 (series ‘Europäische 
Aspekte’), Vienna, 1965. 

3 Herr Wilhelm Leuschner Jr., owner of the Leuschner archives, kindly informs me that 
two further sets of notes in the collection (which is incomplete) are relevant to the 
European aspect. The first is a note on J. Huizinga’s In the Shadow of Tomorrow 
(1936): ‘The accentuation of the national element is in itself a sign of crisis, showing that 
power transcends national boundaries.’ The second is a note recording (or commenting 
on) a conversation with friends, written on the back of a calendar sheet ‘53rd week: 
28-31 December 1941’. It reads: 

‘Wo. [Goerdeler: see below] is deeply shocked by lack of foresight and resolution, 
false estimation of forces presently at work, excessive illusions and credulity. 1933 
revolution was artificial, technically organized, not organic continuation [but] exagger- 
ation, also reaction of a long since outdated period of our history. You can’t turn the 
clock back, or if you do it is pointless and doesn’t last. (. . .) Fighting for predominance 
[of] one nation or another must cease. 1914-18 did not clarify issue, must do so now or 
Europe, including Germany, will sink [into] misery. Technical progress requires large 
economic units. [Nazi regime] holds on to power by dishonest means.’ 

The passage from ‘1933 revolution’ to the end is quoted more or less verbatim from 
Goerdeler’s memorandum ‘Das Ziel’ (and provides some evidence for its date; cf. 
doc. 122 above); ‘Wo.’ accordingly stands for ‘Goerdeler’. 
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geoisie, sprung from the same roots, subject to the same laws and possessing the 
same rights. (...) 

The question of national prosperity and the economic foundations of our state 
is one which concerns the working class. We must have an economic policy of 
our own, and the workers must think in economic terms. We have a right to our 
share of the national product, and are entitled to expect that our contribution to 
society will be duly valued. In this we are not merely assuming a function for 
ourselves, but for our country and for Europe. (. . .) 

Today we represent a major part of the development of Europe. This means 
that there can be only one political aim for which we are fighting: equality of 
rights within European society. The workers’ economic position is being con- 
solidated in a systematic and decisive fashion. We have our own history, tradition 
and experience, our martyrs and our culture. The political constitution depends 
on the social constitution. The social constitution is at all times primary, the 
political order is a derivative from it. (.. .) 

We have moved from the age of the individual into that of the collectivity. 
Formerly we saw how the individualist could defeat the state, and now we see the 
state crushing human beings. But there is a third way, beyond individualism and 
collectivism, which is not a compromise but something different and nobler, and 
that is personality. (. . .) In its history so far the working class has been concerned 
with itself; in future it will bear a European responsibility as well. 


135. The aims of ‘Europäische Union’, Berlin first half of 1943 


From G. Weisenborn, Der lautlose Aufstand. Bericht über die Widerstandsbewegung 
des deutschen Volkes 1933-45, Hamburg, 1953, pp. 169 f.; unaltered in 4th edn., Frank- 
furt, 1976, pp. 199-201 (here excerpted). 


The movement known as Europäische Union (‘European Union’), which was active in 
Berlin in 1942-3 and is described here by Weisenborn, is an example of a resistance group 
which devoted itself chiefly to aiding foreign forced labourers in Germany. Many other local 
groups (cf. Weisenborn, pp. 102 ff.) likewise concentrated on practical help to Jews, foreign 
workers and prisoners of war. We may assume that the readiness to help foreigners implied a 
sense of European fellowship in all such groups, similar to that expressly formulated by 
Europäische Union. 


An important clandestine group was formed in Berlin in about 1942. Its lead- 
ers were the physician Dr Groscurth, Professor Robert Havemann, Herbert 
Richter and Paul Rentsch. The group endeavoured to establish contact with 
foreign forced labourers in Germany. It was a kind of coordinating group pro- 
viding liaison between labourers in barracks and the German resistance move- 
ment. 
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Europäische Union did not carry on widespread propaganda among the Ger- 
man population. Small committees and underground groups provided an organ- 
izational framework for a total of foreign workers estimated at many thousand, 
the French being particularly numerous. Europäische Union acted as a centre of 
information and material aid and also accepted letters for delivery, some to for- 
eign countries. It also helped persecuted individuals, especially Jews, by obtain- 
ing or manufacturing forged papers. Food and ration cards were likewise organ- 
ized. The group’s activity ceased in August 1943, when it was infiltrated by spies: 
it was broken up by the Gestapo in the following month. (...) 

The following are quotations from its leaflets: 

‘What does Europäische Union want? It wants all anti-Fascist forces in Europe 
to unite, discarding their ideological, dogmatic and sectarian prejudices. It wants 
the basic political and human rights of the individual to be restored. It stands for 
the right to work and the right to eat, freedom of speech and religion, freedom to 
assemble and organize, the rule of law and equal rights for all. These are the basic 
rights of the individual, without which civilization is unthinkable. (. . .)’ 

‘The Fascists, after running riot in Germany for more than a decade, have now 
destroyed all free organizations throughout Europe. (...) Our aim is a socialist 
economy, individual freedom and social justice. Only with these can European 
culture maintain itself and develop. (...) 

‘Fight with Europäische Union for a free socialist Europe!’ 

Europäische Union, whose leaflets concluded with this slogan, did not merely 
consider itself as a league of European antifascists: its dominant aim was ‘the 
political and economic unification of Europe’, that is to say a European confed- 
eration. 


136. Max Josef Metzger: memorandum to the Archbishop of 
Uppsala June 1943 


First printed in A. Leber, Das Gewissen steht auf. 64 Lebensbilder aus dem deutschen 
Widerstand 1933-45, Berlin/Frankfurt, 1954, pp. 184 f. Original text (signed with cover- 
name) in M. J. Metzger, Für Frieden und Einheit. Briefe aus der Gefangenschaft, ed. with 
introduction by the Meitingen Sisters of Christ the King, Meitingen, 1964°, pp. 123-5; 
authorship identified in the indictment, ibid., pp. 112 f.; here reproduced in full except for 
final paragraph on ‘Punishing the Guilty’. 


Ei 


Max Josef Metzger, a Catholic priest, was a divisional chaplain in the First World War. 
Appalled by its horrors, he founded at Graz in 1917 the ‘World Peace League of the White 
Cross’, the German branch of which became the ‘Peace League of German Catholics’ 
headed by the Dominican Franziskus Stratmann. In the 1920s Metzger took part in nume- 
rous congresses to promote international peace and understanding; in the 30s, in the face of 
the coming crisis, he was one of the founders of the ‘Una Sancta’ ecumenical movement.! His 


1 Cf. M. J. Metzger, Für Frieden und Einheit, Meitingen, 1964, pp. VIII-XXII, and esp. 
the letter of Dec. 1939 to Pope Pius XII, pp. 45-55. For his biography see also P. 
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activity in this sphere brought him into contact with the Evangelical archbishop Eidem of 
Uppsala, to whom he addressed this memorandum in the hope that Eidem would advocate 
its ideas in Britain. Arrested by the Gestapo in the act of despatching the memorandum on 29 
July 1943, he was condemned to death by the People’s Court on 14 October and beheaded 
on 17 April 1944. 


Germany is [to be] a league of free states under democratic leadership. Under 
the German constitution each free state is independent in matters of internal 
policy, culture, social welfare and administration. The states have a common 
foreign policy; the leadership of the confederation is reserved. German policy at 
home and abroad is constitutionally defined as a sincere policy of peace on the 
basis of moral truth, loyalty and social justice. 

The policy of peace in home affairs is based on respect for eternal moral laws, 
the recognition and preservation of the same basic rights for all citizens, a pro- 
gressive social policy (security of employment, earnings and standard of living 
for all, nationalization of all mines, power stations, railways und large estates 
comprising agricultural land, forests and lakes; a fiscal policy designed to protect 
the weak), and a just policy towards all in regard to nationalities and races 
(including, e.g., self-governing boards to administer state resources for the edu- 
cation of national groups). 

The policy of peace in foreign affairs recognizes and respects to the full the 
vital rights of other nations. It is prepared to contribute the whole of its armed 
forces (except for a constabulary to maintain internal order) to help form a 
supranational defence force to ensure a just peace among states, under the orders 
of an impartial organ of the ‘United States of Europe’. The constitution guaran- 
tees to every German the inviolability of personal dignity and security under law, 
freedom of conscience, language, culture and the practice of religion, free expres- 
sion of opinion, and freedom to own and use property within legally defined 
limits determined by the public interest. (...) 


137. Helmuth von Moltke: ‘Questions on the relationship between 
economic and foreign policy’ 14 June 1943 


Original (2 typed pages) in the Moltke archives; German text first printed in Ger van 
Roon, Neuordnung im Widerstand, pp.552f.; also in Lipgens, Föderationspläne, 
pp. 151 f.; tr. in Ger van Roon, German Resistance to Hitler, London, 1971, pp. 339 f.; 
here unabridged. 


Altmann and others, Der deutsche antifaschistische Widerstand 1933-45, Frankfurt, 
1975, p. 196. As an example of the deeper connections between political ideas of Europe 
and ecumenical attitudes in the churches, cf. the concluding paragraphs of doc. 140 
below. 
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As Steltzer records, the ‘third conference’ of the Kreisau circle in mid-June 1943 ‘dealt 
with economic matters. As I recall, the basis of the discussion was prepared by Moltke and 
Gerstenmaier in consultation with Einsiedel and Trotha.” The ‘basis’ consisted of a resolu- 
tion, drafted chiefly by Einsiedel, which had been considered at the ‘second conference’ in 
October 1942? and the ‘Questions’ set out below. The form and style of the latter makes it 
clear that they were drafted by Moltke himself with a view to emphasizing the European 
aspects, which he hoped would be further studied by the economic experts, Dr Horst von 
Einsiedel and Carl Dietrich von Trotha? As in the basic draft (doc. 118 above), the planning 
in this instance was based, without objection, on the assumption of a European union, 
though by 1943 this was no longer conceived as including colonies. 


The future peace can only be durable if the economic system is organized in 
accordance with political needs. 

The economic organization of Europe is the prerequisite to a peaceful organ- 
ization of the world economy, of which Europe is a part through its share in 
world trade.‘ 

The European countries must agree upon a distribution of work that ensures 
the even development of all productive forces. If this is done the distress of the 
postwar period can be overcome by intensive reconstruction work, and the inha- 
bitants of Europe can be permanently provided with sufficient food, clothing, 
housing and other material goods and, at the same time, with opportunities of 
employment. There should also be support for a distribution of population 
which assures the separate national groups a secure and healthy basis for their life 
in their traditional territories. 

The European economic system must be freed from the restrictions inherited 
from the nation states. The basic principle is orderly competition under the 
supervision of the European economic authorities. The broader function of the 
European authorities is to induce the separate national economies to grow 
together into an organic and well-organized entity. This can be achieved through 
control of heavy industry, through the supervision of European cartels and 
through other indirect measures, particularly fiscal, credit and transport poli- 
cies. 


1 T. Steltzer, Von deutscher Politik, Frankfurt, 1949, p. 75. The discussion of ‘economic 
matters’ was resumed from the ‘second conference’ in Oct. 1942, as it had not been 
completed then; the 1943 meeting also dealt with foreign policy and the punishment of 
war criminals (cf. Ger van Roon, German Resistance to Hitler, pp. 338 and 340 ff., also 
n. 3 to doc. 138 below). Roon informed the present editor in a letter of 10. 1. 67 that he 
doubted whether Gerstenmaier took part in drafting the paper, as he had only recently 
become a member of the circle. 

2 German text printed in Ger van Roon, Neuordnung im Widerstand, Munich, 1967, 
pp. 547-50; on its authorship see ibid., pp. 253 and 523 f. 

3 Trotha, a cousin of Moltke’s, was one of the few members of the circle to escape 
execution. After the war he continued to work for the European cause: cf. W. Lipgens, 
A History of European Integration, vol. 1 1945-47, Oxford, 1982, p. 243. 

4 Footnote in the original: ‘Europe including England [but] not including Russia, Tur- 
key, or the Asian and African shores of the Mediterranean.’ 
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Assuming the above, the following questions arise: 

1. Uniform intra-European currency and abolition of customs restrictions. 

a) What consequences does the European currency and customs union have for 
the individual European states? What adjustments of either a permanent or trans- 
itional nature are necessary to prevent any undesirable developments? 

b) On what basis can the European currency union be established? 

c) Can the internal tariffs be abolished immediately? What functions do they 
have in a transitional period? 

d) What special measures may be necessary in a transitional period? (e.g. 
prohibitions against the squandering of certain commodities in order to prevent 
the spoliation of national economies that are still relatively well equipped.) 

2. Regulation of currency relations between Europe and the world. 

What is the attitude to the Keynes and White Plan? 

What counter-proposals should be made? 

3. Work distribution within the European economy. 

a) What is the impact of competition on the existing distribution of labour in 
Europe? 

aa) In agricultural areas? 

bb) In industrial areas? 

b) What consequences of competition within Europe are considered undesir- 
able? What measures should be taken to protect against undesirable conse- 
quences? 

4. Economic relations between the European economy and the world econ- 
omy. 

a) What is the probable extent of European trade relations with the rest of the 
world? 

b) What groups of products and in what quantities will Europe export and 
import on grounds of expediency, and what is the balance of interests amongst 
the commercial partners in the rest of the world? 

c) What parallel institutions to an international bank — Keynes-White Plan — 
appear requisite in the sphere of the exchange of goods and the movement of 
capital? 

5. Report on enemy plans for the organization of the European and world 
economy. 

To what extent is there agreement amongst the enemies and where do their 
differences lie? 


138. The Kreisau Circle’s ‘Basic Principles of Reconstruction’ 
9 August 1943 


First printed in T. Steltzer, Von deutscher Politik, Frankfurt, 1949, pp. 154 f.; then in 
Ger van Roon, Neuordnung im Widerstand, pp. 561 f., and W. Benz (ed.), Bewegt von der 
Hoffnung aller Deutschen, Munich, 1979, pp. 95 f.; tr. in Ger van Roon, German Resis- 


ee e Hitler, London, 1971, pp. 347-9. The introductory section is here given una- 
ridged. 
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On 9 August 1943 (the date is added in Moltke’s hand) the Kreisau circle drew up a 
memorandum under this title, comprising a section of general principles and further sections, 
not reproduced here, concerning the federal structure of the Reich, educational reform 
(embodying the conclusions of the ‘first conference’ in May 1942), and economic matters 
(conclusions of the ‘second conference’, October 1942).' For the preamble, or section on 
general principles, they used a text adopted at the ‘third conference’ in June 1943 under the 
title ‘Foundations of a foreign policy for the postwar period’, with alterations in the wording 
and the order of paragraphs.’ 

The whole document of August 1943 was to form Annex I to the directive entitled ‘First 
Instructions to Land Commissioners’ (i.e. the provisional regime that was to function after 
the removal of Hitler). As a result of much deliberation the basic principles of the first 
comprehensive draft (of. doc. 118 above) were set out more concisely and with greater 
precision, and also toned down to some extent (e.g. the Proudhonesque idea of local com- 
munities (Gemeinden)). The document, however, was no less definite as to the objective of a 
European community under a European political authority, to which nations would surren- 
der part of their sovereignty: and this was now emphasized as representing the firm convic- 
tion of the circle as a whole? 


The government of the German Reich sees in Christianity the foundation for 
the moral and religious renewal of our nation, for the conquest of hatred and 
deception and for the reconstruction of the European community of nations. 

The point of departure lies in human sensitivity to the divine order which 
upholds man’s inward and outward existence. This sensitivity is imperative. 
Only when it is possible to make the divine order the test of relationships 
between men and nations will we be able to overcome the moral and material 
disorder of our time and establish a genuine peace. 

The internal reconstruction of the Reich is the basis for the achievement of a 
just and durable peace. 


1 Cf. Ger van Roon, Neuordnung im Widerstand, pp. 253-6; texts from pp. 542-7 (1942) 
relating to pp. 562-6, and pp. 547-50 (economy) to pp. 566 f.; omitted from the 
English version. 

2 Original (2 typed pages) in the Moltke archives; printed in Ger van Roon, Neuordnung 
im Widerstand, pp. 550-2. In this version of 14. 6. 43, points 1 and 2 in the text above 
were stillnumbered 6. What is now point 7, on European federation, appeared as point 
5 with the same wording as here, and was not contested. The text is omitted from the 
English translation of van Roon’s book. 

3 The ‘third conference’ on 14. 6. 43 had also approved a document entitled ‘Briefing for 
Negotiations concerning the Punishment of Criminals by the International Commun- 
ity’. It criticized the fact that under the treaty of Versailles ‘war criminals’ were to be 
tried not by international courts but by organs of the victorious Allies: this mistake 
must be avoided after the Second World War. ‘There is no violation of legality and 
human dignity if punishment is meted out by an international court and those who have 
broken the law are subjected to its judicial authority. On the contrary, this procedure 
may help to lay the foundation for international cooperation in the future, and provide a 
touchstone of it in the present’ (T. Steltzer, Von deutscher Politik, p. 167). For the 
further detailed development of the circle’s plans for Europe cf. also doc. 141 
below. 
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Situated in the midst of the collapse of a power structure that has lost all 
sanction and that is founded exclusively on technical mastery, Europeans more 
than any other group of men face this problem. The path to a solution lies open ~ 
through the determined and energetic exploitation of the Christian heritage. The 
Reich government is therefore resolved to fulfil the following irreducible domes- 
tic and external demands with all the means at its disposal: 

1. The law which has been trampled upon must be restored and given authority 
over all orders of human existence. Under the protection of scrupulous, inde- 
pendent and fearless judges it is the keystone of any future peace. 

2. Freedom of belief and conscience are guaranteed. Existing laws and regula- 
tions that infringe these principles are to be repealed immediately. 

3. Destruction of the totalitarian constraint upon conscience and acknowl- 
edgement of the inviolable dignity of the human person as the foundation of the 
legal and international order that is to be aimed at. Everyone has a full share of 
responsibility in social, political and international affairs. The right of everybody 
to work and property, regardless of race, nation or creed, is upheld by the public 
authorities. 

4. The basic unit of peaceful communal life is the family. It is protected by the 
public authorities, who ought also to guarantee education and the external neces- 
sities of life; food, clothing, housing, parks and health. 

5. Work must be so organized that it encourages rather than stunts personal 
responsibility. This entails attention to working conditions and the provision of 
advanced professional schools. It also requires that each person should have a real 
share of responsibility in the individual firm, and beyond that in the general 
economic sphere to which his own work contributes. By this means he is to 
co-operate in the development of a healthy and secure social order in which the 
individual, his family and the communities can develop organically within co- 
ordinated spheres of activity. The economic authorities must guarantee these 
basic requirements. 

6. The personal political responsibility of each individual requires that he 
should share in the self-government of the small and manageable communities 
that are to be revived. Rooted and proved at this level, he must share in the 
decision-making of the state and the international community through his own 
elected representatives. In this way he is given a strong sense of sharing respon- 
sibility for political activity in general. 

7. The special responsibility and loyalty that everyone owes to his nation of 
origin, his language and the intellectual and historical tradition of his people must 
be respected and protected. However, this must not become an excuse for amass- 
ing political power, or for degrading, persecuting or oppressing a foreign race. 
The free and peaceful development of national culture is incompatible with the 
retention of absolute sovereignty by each individual state. Peace demands the 
creation of an order that spans the separate states. As soon as the free consent of 
all nations involved is assured, the authorities in this new order must have the 
right to demand of every individual obedience, honour, and in case of need the 
pledge (Einsatz) of life and property for the highest political authority in the 
international community. (...) 
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139. Carl Goerdeler: Peace plan late summer — autumn 1943 


First printed in full, from the Kaltenbrunner Reports, by G. Ritter in Carl Goerdeler, 
Stuttgart, 1954, pp. 570-6; repr. in K. H. Peters (ed.), Spiegelbild einer Verschwörung. Die 
Kaltenbrunner-Berichte . . . Stuttgart, 1961, pp. 249-55; here excerpted. 


* 


This ‘peace plan’, probably drawn up in the late summer or autumn of 1943, was evi- 
dently meant for British eyes.! Like all Goerdeler’s statements on foreign policy in that year 
it reflected the basic conception of Europe which he had formed in December 1942 (cf. 
doc. 133 above). Like the ‘memorandum for the Generals’ of 26 March 1943, and like the 
memorandum which Goerdeler handed to the banker Jakob Wallenberg in Stockholm on 20 
May 1943 (and which was, as he wished, transmitted to the British government), the present 
paper also adduces as an argument for European union the need for ‘security against the 
excessive power of Russia’: this was undoubtedly a justified point, and showed far-sighted 
awareness of Stalin’s use of power policy. 

Goerdeler’s continued insistence on the ethnic frontiers was no more than an expression of 
his generation’s belief in the Wilsonian principle of self-determination, whereby political 
frontiers should conform to ethnic ones. They were henceforth embedded, as far as he was 
concerned, in the concept of a Europe whose ‘internal boundaries would play a less and less 
important part’ (cf. also note 2 to doc. 144 below). 

Whereas in December 1942 Goerdeler had hesitated visibly between the concept of ‘co- 
operation’ and that of ‘unification’ (cf. introduction to doc. 133 above), he now spoke of 
‘union’ (Zusammenschluss), of a ‘perpetual league of peace (. . .), in which neither Germany 
nor any other power would claim predominance,’ and of a future European economic min- 
istry, foreign ministry and defence force: in short, he now definitely envisaged the pooling of 
authority in these spheres on a supranational basis. 


% 


The plan is based on the following premises: 

1. Germany must be morally and materially strong for the sake of the German 
people, the peoples of Europe and the peace of the whole world. 

2. Britain and Russia have, in the nature of things, conflicting interests from 
the Far East to the Mediterranean and from the Mediterranean to the North 
Atlantic. 


1 Cf. G. Ritter, Carl Goerdeler, pp. 332 and 570. 

2 Printed in full in G. Ritter, Carl Goerdeler, pp. 577-95. Apart from some patriotic 
flourishes for the generals’ benefit, it envisaged that ‘a European economic union with 
an economic council in permanent session would be set up at once. Only on the basis of 
such economic union can a unified political system eventually develop’ (p. 592). 

3 See G. Ritter, Carl Goerdeler, pp. 328-30: the full text, transmitted by Wallenberg ‘in 
confidence’, is in the Bundesarchiv, Goerdeler papers, no. 23. It stated that ‘a European 
community of interests and civilization, among whose members there must never again 
be war, should be created in an area stretching from the Atlantic to the eastern frontier 
of Poland. Russia’s relations with it will be a matter for negotiation. The first step to be 
taken in Europe is to set up an economic union with a permanent economic council. 
(. . .) This union should have a judicial system to settle disputes of all kinds, and a police 
force of its own.’ 
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3. Europe needs security against the excessive power of Russia. 

4. This security can only be provided by Britain at the present time, or by 
Germany in the longer term. 

5. It is doubtful whether the US will, for any length of time, make forces 
available for such security. 

6. It is therefore reasonable and necessary to give effect to the natural com- 
munity of interest between Britain and Germany, as it will fulfil all the above 
conditions. 

7. The only way of doing so is for the European nations to combine freely and 
independently to form a perpetual league of peace, in which neither Germany nor 
any other power would claim predominance. (. . .) 

Any idea of partitioning Germany is bound to create permanent tension in this 
country and therefore in Europe, since Germany is, after all, in the centre of the 
continent. The following frontiers may be envisaged for Germany: 

In the east, approximately the Reich frontier of 1914. 

In the south, the frontier recognized at the Munich conference of 1938, includ- 
ing Austria. In addition the South Tyrol, a purely German territory, must be 
returned to Germany, as far as the Bozen—Meran [Bolzano-Merano] line. Italian 
rule there has only caused bitterness and retrogression. 

In the west, Alsace-Lorraine presents a very difficult problem. (. . .) 

In general, within a European confederation such as we must endeavour to 
create, internal boundaries would play a less and less important part. (...) 

We must expect that America will not always be prepared to help defend 
Europe against Russia. It therefore seems to us imperative to give effect at last to 
the community of interest for which far-sighted Englishmen and responsible 
Germans have striven for more than 50 years. We Germans will have to give up 
naval ambitions. We love the sea and we shall continue to sail on it, but we realize 
that the oceans are Britain’s sphere of interest and it is for her to police them, 
while we Germans will bear the main burden of protecting Europe by land. We 
shall have every interest in not bearing this burden alone, and in our view the 
obvious solution is that the European nations should unite to form a confeder- 
ation. 

The object of this confederation must be to safeguard Europe completely 
against any recurrence of a European war. A European war is suicide pure and 
simple. The time has now come to turn this ideal statement into fact, because it 
corresponds to practical interests. We suggest proceeding by stages. There 
should be, in the first place, a European Economic Council in permanent session 
for the purpose of removing hindrances to communication and regulating it on a 
uniform basis, establishing a single code of laws in economic matters, lowering 
customs barriers etc. When this process has developed to some extent, joint 
political institutions should be created, including an economic ministry, a 
defence force and a foreign ministry for Europe. 

It will not be difficult to reach agreement on details. We in Germany are 
prepared to cooperate in every way, and to advance more rapidly if that seems 
desirable. In any case, a European community can only be based on the freedom 
and independence of national states in all their decisions. 
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Peace in Europe should be secured by an arbitral system whose decisions must 
in all circumstances be enforceable through joint action. (.. .) 

Over and above the union of European nations, the world is in need of co- 
operation among all its peoples. Otherwise some great nation may be in danger of 
losing markets and exposed to unemployment and poverty. If any large country 
were thus in distress, it would have repercussions on all the others. Cooperation 
requires firstly that every individual state should put its finances in order. A 
sound budget is the first prerequisite of a stable currency; this again is an indis- 
pensable condition for the recovery of world trade, which should be made as free 
as possible. Details can be discussed and developed. To accelerate progress an 
international bank should be set up. We have taken note with great interest of the 
British and American proposals, which we regard as a good basis and with which 
we are of course prepared to cooperate. 

As to the future constitution of Germany itself, we can give some definite 
indications and some approximate ones. It will once more guarantee the rule of 
law and freedom of the individual. It will restore freedom of conscience and of 
thought, and a free press; its guiding principle will be the people’s participation in 
government and supervision of it. (.. .) 

The main thing is that Germany will once and for all turn its back on central- 
ism and re-establish the well-tried system of self-government in local communi- 
ties, administrative districts and the old German lands. Prussia will be absorbed 
into the Reich. The Prussian provinces will disappear; new Lander will be 
formed and will to a large extent govern themselves in the same way as the local 
communities, so that the central Reich government and representative bodies will 
be vested only with the powers necessary to preserve the cohesion of the Reich. 


(..-) 


140. Ernst Jiinger: ‘Peace’ October 1943 


Der Friede, first printed in Die Aussprache. Blatter eines dem Abendland und der Wahr- 
heit verpflichteten Kreises, series 5, May 1948, pp. 5-16 (here extracts from Zweiter Teil: 
Die Frucht (‘The Fruit’), pp. 9-15); repr. in E. Jiinger, Werke, vol. 5: Essays I: Betrach- 
tungen zur Zeit (‘Observations on our Time’), Stuttgart, 1960, pp. 21644. A translation 
entitled The Peace was published at Hinsdale, Illinois in 1948: the relevant passage of it is 
reproduced below. 


A first draft of this essay was composed in Paris in the winter of 1941/2. Its basic ideas, 
coded after the fashion of Auf den Marmorklippen, were first communicated to friends on 
13 January 1942.! Jünger was seconded to the Caucasus in the winter of 1942/3, after which 


1 Cf. E. Jünger, Strahlungen (Tagebücher 1941-45), Tübingen, 1949, pp. 12 f., 76, 81 
and 369. Jiinger’s Auf den Marmorklippen (Hamburg, 1939; tr. On the Marble Cliffs, 
London, 1947) was one of the most noteworthy romans à clefs to appear during the 
Third Reich, which it criticized sharply in symbolic language. 
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he returned to join the staff and personal bodyguard of General Heinrich von Stiilpnagel, 
the German military commander in France. In the spring of 1943 he began on a second copy 
of the draft, this time in clear language. The main portions were completed in August and at 
the end of October 1943, after conversation with Count Fritz-Dietlof von der Schulenburg.? 
After a final revision in April 1944 Jünger gave the text to his friend Lt-Gen. Hans Speidel, 
then chief of staff to Army Group B under Field-Marshal Rommel. Speidel records in 
Invasion 1944 that: ‘The author and philosopher Ernst Jünger, a captain on the staff of the 
Military Governor of France, brought a memorandum to Rommel early in May on his ideas 
for a peace worked out in the winter of 1941/2. Rommel agreed with Jünger, and particu- 
larly with his plan for a united states of Europe on a Christian basis. He hoped that this 
historic document would be widely published at the right moment.” 

In May-June 1944 Rommel, Stülpnagel and Speidel, in consultation with the chief army 
commanders, worked out a plan for armistice negotiations in the west; Hitler was to be 
taken prisoner in return for the Allies suspending the air war, and the plan involved ‘pre- 
paring a creative peace within the framework of the united states of Europe’.* On 16 July 
Speidel told Jünger that ‘the peace memorandum [would] shortly now see the light of day’. 
However, the plan collapsed after Rommel was seriously wounded on 17 July. 

It thus appears that the most promising opportunity that occurred at any time during the 
war for a military coup against Hitler was closely bound up with the political objective (the 
only one formulated in the conspirators’ plan) for a ‘united states of Europe’. Jünger’s plan, 
which expressed the views of the anti-Nazi German generals in France, was first published 
in 1948, in French and English and subsequently in German. It is a true and significant 
reflection of the ideas, based on considerations of military history and the actual experience 
of the war, which led conservative Germans as well as others to the conclusion that European 
union was an absolute necessity. 


EI 


(...) As in the first world war the monarchies were conquered by the demo- 
cracies, so in this second and greater struggle the old-fashioned national states 
will be vanquished by the imperial powers. As a step towards this, the national 
element in the peoples is being consumed by fire ~ one of the ultimate sacrifices 
and one which cannot be repeated in this form. The positive aspect of this process 
is that it loosens the old frontiers and makes possible spiritual planning which 
oversteps their confines. (. . .) 

If from the ashes of this war all countries must arise greater and mightier it is 
obvious that this is not possible on the plane on which the war broke out. Gains 


2 Cf. ibid., pp. 369, 373-7, 383, 390, 403, 440 and 445. 

3 H. Speidel, Invasion 1944. Ein Beitrag zu Rommels und des Reiches Schicksal, 
Tübingen, 1949, p. 85 (tr., We Defended Normandy, London, 1951, p. 85); same pas- 
sage in H. Speidel, Aus unserer Zeit. Erinnerungen, Berlin/Frankfurt, 1977, p. 171. Cf. 
E. Jünger, Strahlungen, pp. 494 f., 509 and 516. 

4 H. Speidel, Invasion 1944, p. 92 (tr., p. 91). General Speidel informed the present 
editor in a letter of 12. 2. 66 that: “The papers drawn up in spring 1944 which existed in 
Rommel’s army group were all destroyed.’ 

5 Cf. E. Jünger, Strahlungen, pp. 539 f., and H. Speidel, Invasion 1944, pp. 140 f. and 
175 f. (tr., pp. 128 f. and 155 f.). The first mimeographed copies of the peace plan were 
distributed in the spring of 1945 by an armoured unit retreating through South Ger- 
many (cf. Strahlungen, p. 640). 
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in territory and power by some must not be acquired at the expense of 
others. 

The nations must not, therefore, acquire new territories at the cost of others: 
their aggrandizement must rather take place with the assent and aid of all con- 
cerned. That is, the old frontiers must be broken down by new alliances, and 
new, greater empires must unite the nations. This is the only way in which the 
fratricidal struggle can be concluded justly and to the advantage of all. 

Today, if ever, the hour for union has come and with it the hour when Europe, 
founding itself on the union of its peoples, attains sovereignty and constitutional 
form. The desire for unity is older than the crown of Charlemagne, but it was 
never so burning, so urgent as in our time. It lived in the dreams of the Caesars 
and in the great theories with which man’s spirit strove to mould the future, and 
yet neither will-power nor intellect alone is destined to give it reality. Only 
experience can force mankind to take the necessary step. 

Certainly the picture presented by the world teaches even the dullest eyes that 
new, stronger unity is more necessary, more important than bread. It also seems 
unthinkable to return to the conditions from which we have come; the peace 
must be unshakably secured. That is possible only by means of treaties of the 
highest order, which in their nature resemble the marriage contract; unions of 
body and possessions whereby the nations themselves are dowries for the new 
dwelling that now becomes theirs. (...) 

As far as the symptoms are concerned, they have long been familiar. They are 
particularly evident in the fact that technical equipment of the various states, as 
inherited by us, has become inadequate. The increase in population and in energy 
presses the old framework to the bursting point. (. . .) 

Frontiers, variations in political and economic forms which hinder the 
exchange of men and goods, deny free passage to the many means of communi- 
cation. 

That is particularly true of Europe, which is rich in old heritage, and in its 
manifold divisions bears the mark of history’s sufferings and experience. (.. .) 

[An] opportunity to weld Europe was offered by the Peace of Versailles. But 
unfortunately instead of leading to new ordered ways of life it increased the 
sources of conflict. It remained — considered structurally — an imperfect work and 
can hardly be said to have brought the war to a conclusion. The First and Second 
World Wars are connected like two fiery continents, linked rather than separated 
by a chain of volcanoes. That part of the peace treaty which was devoted to 
general matters remained partly rhetorical facade, partly empty theory. 

The concept of the League of Nations, although obscurely formulated, could 
have been fruitful for all peoples if its dominant idea had been applied to indi- 
vidual questions. Admittedly that would have postulated the creation of a 
supreme body with wide powers both in legislation and government. Instead 
there arose a phantom body suited primarily for legal arbitration, a mere shadow, 
a powerless forum for disputes. (. . .) 

The dislocation of economy, currency and trade, no less than rearmament, 
which, after a brief respite, was more threatening than before, all pointed to the 
collapse of the continental polity, which was splitting more and more into its 
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component states. Then unmistakably the signs of the second war appeared. 
Co) 

This war was by nature not one of conquest but of unity. On the contrary, all 
conquests were purely fortuitous in character, and it was the victor’s misfortune 
that he did not see this. 

Thus Germany repeated the errors of Versailles. As once people had spoken of 
the League of Nations, so they now spoke of the New Europe, which was 
basically merely the imperial disguise of a militant national state, not a league 
based on the equal rights and duties of all. (. . .) 

[In France] immediately after the armistice there was a period when it was rec- 
ognized and acknowledged to what extent the two lands are made to supplement 
each other, and how much they were disposed at heart to enter a new order. 

The meagre resistance which the armies offered compared with the fighters of 
Douaumont bore witness that the conflict was no longer conceived as a fight to 
the death. France, considered as a national state, had exhausted itself in the 
tremendous sacrifices of the First World War. On the other hand, unlike England 
it drew no power to invigorate its thoughts and actions from realms of 
empire. 

In Germany, on the contrary, the element of nationalism was not yet 
exhausted. Therein lies the reason why the struggle was renewed and now seemed 
to be assuming its final form; the reason being that Germany had to lose the war 
of conquest which she waged as a national state — and correspondingly one saw 
the forces of resistance grow in proportion as her efforts increased. Now it is 
important that along with the others she should win the war in so far as it is a war 
of unity. (...) 

Expiation is one of the presuppositions of the new league; purification pre- 
cedes unification. 

The peace itself, however, must be entirely dedicated to the future. In it must 

be realized the aims inherent in the war as a whole. (. . .) The peace must not be 
founded solely on human reason. It cannot endure if limited in its nature to a 
legal pact formed between men, if it does not also exist as a holy covenant. Only 
thus is the deepest source of evil to be reached, that which springs from nihilism. 
(...) 
Thus in spite of all tribunals and treaties we will plunge deeper into destruction 
if the transformation remains purely humanitarian and is not accompanied by a 
theological one. (...) If the struggle against nihilism is to succeed, it must be 
fought out in the heart of each one of us. (...) That is possible only if men 
strengthen themselves metaphysically in proportion to the growth of technical 
science. And here begin the wide, virgin fields of the new theology; it is the first 
among the sciences, for it is knowledge of the deepest causes and of the highest 
law which shaped the world. (. . .) The true conquest of nihilism and the attain- 
ment of peace will be possible only with the help of the churches. (. . .) For these 
reasons the peace treaty cannot merely take the shape of a constitution in accord- 
ance with national and international law — a constitution in which questions of 
justice, territory and organization are settled; it must also bear fruit in a religious 
covenant. 
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The unity of the West, realized for the first time since the empire of Charle- 
magne, must not be confined to the assimilation of countries, peoples and cults, 
but must come to life again in the church. The Reformation has need of the 
church as the church has of reformation. Streams which have flowed in separate 
channels must be again united. 

That is the high goal; merely to recognize it and to have it in view is no small 
thing. This the churches have already done, for they made common cause in the 
fight against nihilism, and this fellowship must be crowned for all to see when the 
complex organism on which they live unites its members in a single body. The 
schism that originated with the birth of nations loses its meaning when nations 
cease to exist. (...) . 


141. Adam von Trott: comments on the peace programme of the 
American churches November 1943 


Original in the archives of the World Council of Churches at Geneva, under Nov. 1943, 
filed as No. 196/43, ‘International Order’. First edited, with full text, in H. Rothfels, 
‘Trott und Aussenpolitik des Widerstands’, VfZG 12, 1964, pp. 318-22; tr. in Ger van 
Roon, German Resistance to Hitler, London, 1971, pp. 367-72 (here reproduced in 
full). 


EI 


A reasoned reply, with special reference to European conditions, to the six ‘Political 
Propositions for Peace’ published in March 1943 by the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America (a body in which John Foster Dulles played an important part) and 
communicated to von Trott by W. Visser ’t Hooft.! Although Trott’s comments are not 
expressed in such basic terms as Moltke’s first draft (cf. doc. 118 above), they probably 
constitute the most developed version of the Kreisau circle’s plans for European federation 
with specific reference to the immediate postwar period.” 


1 The Propositions were published in Federal Council Bulletin No. 26 of April 1943, 
pp. 11 f. and, with a full commentary, in Six Pillars of Peace. A Study Guide based on ‘A 
Statement of Political Propositions’, formulated by the Commission to Study the Bases of 
a Just and Durable Peace, New York, [May] 1943. The first referred to the ‘interde- 
pendence of the world’ and called for ‘permanent political collaboration’ on a regional 
basis, especially in Europe. The remaining points were: 2. organization to promote 
international agreement on important economic and financial acts of national govern- 
ments; 3. ‘an organization to adapt the treaty structure of the world to changing 
underlying conditions’; 4. ‘the goal of autonomy for subject peoples’; 5. ‘procedures for 
controlling military establishments everywhere’; 6. ‘the right of individuals everywhere 
to religious and intellectual liberty’. The Propositions and commentary are reproduced 
in full in the chapter on ‘Churches’ in Doc. Eur. Integr., vol. 2, doc. 264. 

2 The comments were no doubt discussed and revised at the ‘third conference’ of the 
Kreisau circle on foreign policy in June 1943. Ger van Roon (German Resistance to 
Hitler, pp. 189 f.) draws attention to several instructive points of resemblance to basic 
Kreisau texts. 
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However much we welcome a statement on the basic principles of a peace 
today, we feel nevertheless that we must point out that we are not yet in a 
position to form any clear idea of the conditions under which peace negotiations 
will be carried out. Further, there are, we believe — without particular national 
experiences in mind — certain additional points that need to be made alongside the 
six points. 


I 


Everything should be done to prevent the recurrence of any connection 
between the peace treaties and the fundamental statutes of the future interna- 
tional organization. While peace treaties are known to reflect to a great extent the 
constellation of power prevailing at the close of the war, the statutes of the future 
international organization should really be founded on the moral and objective 
requirements of a true collaboration of nations and federations, all of whom 
enjoy equality of rights. In the statutes the idea of might should be definitely 
subordinated to the idea of rights. This signifies, among other:things, that exclu- 
sion from this organization must not be allowed to be pronounced in conse- 
quence of opinions and desires expressed by certain powers, as, for instance, on 
account of suspicions or the like, but only on account of defences that have been 
clearly proved. If, for instance, the nations that suffered defeat in the present war 
were to be excluded from the international organization, even temporarily, in 
spite of having established a legal and responsible government at the close of the 
war, this would be an offence against the conception of right on which the 
international organization is to be based, in favour of considerations of political 
might which, if they were allowed to penetrate the organization, would again 
poison it at its very roots. For this reason the words ‘in due course’ and ‘as 
quickly as possible’ in reference to the collaboration of neutrals at present in 
enemy countries seem to us to imply the danger that the principle of arbitrary 
power politics is substituted for supreme principle of objective right. 

We agree as to the necessity for federations within the framework of the 
general international organization, especially for Europe, as is emphasized in the 
American document. In our opinion, however, the legal and political construc- 
tion of such federations must, if it is to be durable, be based on the fundamental 
principle of self-government. No European federation could possibly be lasting, 
that was created from without by means of direct or indirect force and coercion. 
The European federation must be created by the parties concerned even though 
the tremendous difficulties of the period of transition may render support from 
outside, given in agreement with the representatives of such self-government, 
necessary for the restoration and preservation of peace in Europe. Interference 
from outside would otherwise put a veiled system of coercion in the place of 
self-rule. This would very soon give rise to the same defects and abuses as the 
so-called ‘New Order’ of national socialism has done. 
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II 


We, too, consider the solution of certain economic problems as of utmost 
importance for the restoration of peace. Christians everywhere will agree in 
principle and without reservation with the aim of delivering the masses from 
economic need and obtaining for them a higher standard of living on the broadest 
lines. Nor can we doubt that it would be impossible to obtain the same without 
economic and financial agreement between the different states. On the other 
hand it is doubtful whether free trade is feasible or even desirable for this pur- 
pose. It seems to us that the underlying idea concerning national and interna- 
tional transactions in goods should be that of order combined with a maximum of 
freedom. True order and freedom in international trade are chiefly endangered 
by the existence of monopolies. We would agree with the British reply to this 
point when it emphasizes that, in order to establish durable economic peace, the 
states concerned should co-operate in giving up their own monopolies and in 
putting an end to private monopolies. (. . .) 

We therefore, believe that the future international organization should be cap- 
able of fighting against national and private monopolies as definite obstacles in 
the way of peace. 


III 


It is a matter of the greatest importance, if peace is to be assured in the future, 
that measures should be taken which provide for the possibility of adapting 
existing treaties to changing circumstances. The crucial questions seems to us to 
concern the identity of the authority that will make the necessary modification of 
treaties. An organization that possesses the authority to sanction treaty modifi- 
cations cannot be constituted without substantial and universal limitations on the 
sovereign powers of national governments. At this juncture nothing definite can 
be said on this problem, except to point out that recent developments, particu- 
larly in Europe, have demonstrated the inadequacy of the nation state as the 
ultimate authority in international affairs and increased the pressure for a greater 
co-ordination of individual states. 


IV 


As we have already emphasized above, we believe that the restoration of 
genuine self-government is a fundamental prerequisite to national and interna- 
tional recovery. 

In Central and Eastern Europe, more particularly, the problem of self-rule 
cannot be solved without limitation of sovereign power. Such limitation was 
provided for in the Minorities treaties of 1918 [sic]. With regard to minorities the 
establishment of a disinterested legal organization does not appear impracticable. 
Its authority would have to be founded on clearly defined ‘minorities laws’, i.e. 
the legal rights of ‘national groups’. (. . .) The successful fulfilment of this claim 
for cultural autonomy as promoting European collaboration, especially in those 
parts of Europe where the population largely consists of mixed nationalities, 
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would, we are sure, help to solve one of the most vital problems concerning the 
question of permanent peace for Europe. 


V 


An international organ for controlling armaments, that depends only on the 
moral support of humanity, can hardly be imagined after our experiences in the 
twentieth century, unless universal repentance after the terrible experiences and 
chastisement of this war and its probable consequences represses the worship of 
political power, and thus the actual limitation of sovereign power becomes the 
aim of a large majority or of leading groups of mankind. Without any limitation 
of the sovereign power of states by an efficacious international organ, renewed 
abuse of military power is always to be feared. 

The question as to whether the defeated nations are to be effectively disarmed 
or not must above all be looked upon as belonging to the peace treaties and not to 
the statutes of the future international body. Nevertheless the unilateral disar- 
mament of a defeated nation in the peace treaties would seriously jeopardize the 
proper functioning of this international body. This would result in the creation of 
second-class nations, whose equality in at least one important branch of interna- 
tional collaboration would practically be out of the question. If all military estab- 
lishments were to be internationalized they would have no share in the new 
military order and the statutes relating thereto would not apply to them. This 
would bring the legal character of the organization into disrepute in the eyes of 
the nations that were thus wronged, and would further destroy the moral fel- 
lowship so essential for the future international order. International collabora- 
tion that is burdened from the very beginning with distrust against entire nations 
can never be permanent and would be wanting in happy and constructive collab- 
oration. 

We feel obliged to emphasize the fact that the negative methods of attempting 
to achieve peace by means of police power and limitation of armaments should 
not be over-estimated. Their value for preserving peace is far smaller than that of 
the positive methods by which continued practical and constructive collaboration 
of all nations is assured. 


VI 


Christians in all countries will support the claim to religious and intellectual 
freedom (...) 

A purely idealistic approach to affairs runs the risk of ignoring and suppressing 
national, historical, geographical, cultural and confessional realities. We must 
not start from a dream. We must try to perform the difficult duties that confront 
our generation, with humility and with a genuine attempt to achieve real Chris- 
tian impartiality. Rationalistic education has often led men to have a Utopian 
conception of human nature and to ignore the social fact of mass disintegration 
and of the demoniacal forces that have gained power through this fact. 

In our opinion the most important and most direct contribution that Chris- 
tianity can give towards the shaping of a lasting peace lies in the struggle against 
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these demoniacal powers and in the solution of the mass problem by means of a 
truly Christian social order and the upbringing and training of a Christian 
elite. 


142. Carl Goerdeler: ‘Practical Steps towards the Reorganization of 
Europe’ early 1944 


Original (9 typed pages) in Bundesarchiv, Goerdeler papers, No. 23. pp. 1-3 of the 
section on foreign policy are here given in full; they were published in original in Lipgens, 
Fôderationspläne, pp. 165-7. 


The gradual development of Goerdeler’s ideas towards European federation in the course 
of 1942 is fully illustrated in docs. 133 and 139 above. In this memorandum, probably 
composed at the beginning or in the spring of 1944,' he advocates the federal ideal in all its 
purity. Frontiers and national pretensions are no longer mentioned even as a subsidiary 
problem: this is true also of the section on Germany, cf. n. 2 below. Instead, a clear picture is 
drawn of the integration of European nations into a truly unified community which will 
ensure lasting peace and in which European civilization will flourish. 

In this paper Goerdeler again shows himself to be a practical politician and not a mere 
constructor of ideological schemes: thus he emphasizes, as before, that development towards 
federation must be ‘progressive and cautious’. He expresses a last reservation as to supra- 
national federation on a democratic basis; but it is all the more striking that, with this 
pragmatic approach, he now sees integration as a definite prospect and as being the only 
possible solution for Europe. 


1. Only one objective can be regarded as a solution of the present crisis: we 
must embark with determination on the creation of a deep-seated, living unity of 
Europe. 

For thousands of years Europe, torn and bleeding, has been a scene of hatred 
and war. When it has enjoyed short periods of peace it has again and again 
brought forth glorious fruits of industry and welfare, art and philosophy, eco- 
nomic progress and education. Today it must firmly renounce war and equip 
itself for an era of lasting peace and unity. The great new world powers of 
America, Russia and the British Empire make it imperative to abolish European 
frontiers once and for all and to create a political entity that can face them on 
equal terms. 


1 The memorandum is undated; G. Ritter (Carl Goerdeler, pp. 500 f.) mentions it only in 
a note as ‘of unknown date’ and ‘very hastily written’. It cannot be previous to the 1943 
memoranda (cf. doc. 139 above), and can certainly not date from ‘the spring of 1939”. In 
the unanimous opinion of Professor Marianne Meyer-Kramer of Heidelberg (Goer- 
deler’s daughter), Herr Reinhard Goerdeler of Frankfurt, and Dr Gotthold Müller of 
Munich (publisher), the memorandum must have been composed, as its content sug- 
gests, in the last months before Goerdeler’s arrest, not earlier than the winter of 
1943-4. 
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Britain will be the chief connecting link of the new Europe, bringing about 
organic cooperation between the Empire on the one hand and continental Europe 
on the other. 

Statesmen and rulers could never achieve anything greater than this. The world 
demands that it should be so. 

2. Such an objective cannot be attained suddenly, but only by degrees. 

It must be our object to create an inner, organic unity of federated states, so as 
fundamentally to exclude any warlike conflict between them. Divergent interests 
and conflicts must find solutions, and a customs union be achieved as soon as 
possible. 

Progressive and cautious measures must be taken as regards population move- 
ments, the assimilation of living standards, and developments of all kinds. In 
cultural and intellectual matters, on the other hand, the natural organic group 
must develop its full independence: centralized bureaucracy must be replaced by 
group responsibility and group collectivity. 

In this new system as many functions as possible will be entrusted to local and 
provincial self-government, especially police matters, civil engineering and pub- 
lic utilities. 

Questions of transport, national planning and uniform legislation for all civil 
matters should be pressed forward rapidly. 

3. The first step will be the progressive abolition of customs barriers. Germany 
experienced the blessings of such an arrangement in the customs union of 1870, 
and they will now accrue to Europe as a whole. 

Goods must be free to move without hindrance throughout Europe. Agricul- 
ture must be placed on a cooperative basis, each region contributing its best 
products. Strong, healthy associations of workers and employees, working 
through tariff syndicates, will bring about the assimilation of living standards. 
Once these things are achieved, Europe will awake from her nightmare into 
reality and be transformed from a heap of debris into a garden. 

4. Within the new united Europe the idea of the League of Nations will take on 
a concrete and practical form. 

Reason and efficiency must be the beacon guiding our forward march. 

It is better to wait than to let it be felt that there is inadequate control or that 
some are overreaching others. Once the final decision for unity is taken, coercion 
will be avoided by majority voting; sensible laws will be acceptable in the light of 
self-interest, good sense and good will. The creation of the USA will be the most 
signal example, and a reality spurring us on. 

Europe as a whole will be governed by a permanent Executive Committee. As 
soon as resentments and jealousies have given place to joyful friendship, a Pres- 
ident will be elected. In the intervening period there will be a presidium with the 
main duty of assessing the results achieved by special commissions which will, 
continuously or from time to time, prepare plans of action and draft laws for 
approval by the Executive Committee and adoption by the member states. 

The decision to create a united Europe will no doubt be taken in the first 
enthusiasm of peace. In later years, when the great ideal may be endangered by 
controversy, cowardice and hesitation, special importance will attach to the Exe- 
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cutive Committee which, with its special qualifications, will keep the sacred fire 
alight, strengthen men of good will, encourage the timid, and punish the male- 
volent by bringing their works to light. 

5. A basic problem will be that of restoring a tranquil, secure, peace-loving 
Germany.? (...) 


143. Theodor Steltzer: memorandum to English friends 
15 July 1944 


From Theodor Steltzer, Von deutscher Politik, Frankfurt, 1949, pp. 81-96. The text 
below (repr. in Lipgens, Föderationspläne, pp. 168-70) is excerpted from pp. 81-3, 89, 
91 f. and 94-6. 


As far as is known, this memorandum is the last appeal for a constructive peace policy to 
have reached London from a member of the German resistance. Theodor Steltzer - a 
member of the Kreisau circle as long as it existed, since summer 1940 a transport officer in 
Norway — sent it to Lionel Curtis’s Round Table group in London in the hope that it would 
be communicated to the British government.! 

The memorandum set out once again in detail (cf. docs. 123-7 above) the plans and 
arguments of the Kreisau circle and their ideas for the future government of Germany 
(omitted here). It reiterated the basic Kreisau concept of a ‘union of European nations, not in 
a loosely organized League but under a government capable of action’, and contrasted this 
with rumours of Allied plans for the dismemberment of Germany. Steltzer did not realize 
that representations from German resistance circles were no longer of any use, given 
Washington’s failure at that time to recognize the nature of Soviet hostility to regional 
European organization. 


# 


2 The principles of reform in Germany are set out in six further points. ‘All violations of 
right and justice will be ruthlessly punished.’ 6. Federal reconstruction in ‘self-govern- 
ing units of communities (Gemeinden) and provinces.’ 7. decentralized democracy. 8. 
‘German currency must be reliably restored and unalterably secured in accordance with 
the principles in force in the European union. (...) 9. Administration must be simple, 
efficient, incorruptible. (. . .) 10. The educational system must be thoroughly purged of 
the false doctrines, aberrations and abuses of the Nazi era. (...) 11. The strongest 
impulse will be given by Germany’s joyful participation in the new union and her 
readiness to work honestly and sincerely to create other international societies. The 
latent resources of our young people, which are at present crushed by a tyrannical and 
deceitful regime, will burst forth like spring flowers and enrich the movement of revival 
with unsuspected forces of enthusiasm, devotion and energy.’ 

Dr Steltzer, who after the war became prime minister of Schleswig-Holstein, wrote to 
the present editor on 11. 2. 64: ‘The memorandum of 15 July 1944 was a personal 
initiative on my part. The Kreisau circle had ceased to function after Moltke’s arrest. 
The existence of the memorandum was known only to the Norwegian professor Arvil 
Brodersen and to Haige, subsequently defence minister, who took it to England. It was 
meant for Moltke’s Round Table friends (Lionel Curtis). I also intended it as a warning 
to the British, which they disregarded.’ 


_ 
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It is extremely difficult to give a picture of the German opposition at the 
present time. (...) Our activity was based on the following premises: 

1. We realized that National Socialism had departed from the German and 
European line dictated by history and intellectual tradition; that its basic atti- 
tudes were contrary to any Christian and humane attitude towards individuals, 
nations and the principles of justice; and that this precluded a proper settlement 
of Germany’s internal affairs and of her relations with other countries. 

2. We judged that Germany’s military situation was hopeless, but that her 
defeat would bring with it dangers, for continental Europe at any rate, which it 
was the duty of every responsible person to help avert. 

3. We saw that political opposition on any scale was ruled out by present 
conditions in Germany, so that new forms of activity would have to be devised. 
ER 

The field marshals’ surrender to Hitler showed that no resolute action was to 
be expected from any of them. We therefore abstained from further attempts. 
The position now is that, failing unforeseen circumstances, we can only await 
military defeat before attempting action either regionally or at the centre. 

At that stage, we see it as a crucial task to set up a German government on a 
sufficiently broad basis, capable of negotiating with foreign countries, and, as far 
as the German people is concerned, to make possible an orderly liquidation of the 
war and of Nazism. The critical period will be between the expected collapse and 
the time at which it is possible for such a government to be formed. (...) 

Our prospects of success will depend to a critical extent on the Allies’ attitude 
to our plans and on their own intentions towards Germany. Their attitude may 
of course be such that any action on our part would be pointless. That could only 
mean that the Allies would themselves have to assume full responsibility for 
German affairs, including internal organization and re-education. It is doubtful 
whether the object of bringing to bear the healthy forces that still exist in Ger- 
many can be achieved by this means. 

We have no coherent picture of Allied intentions towards Germany. All we 
have to go on are the demands for unconditional surrender, disarmament and 
occupation, and statements by Churchill and Eden that the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter are not to be applied to Germany. Beyond this ideas seem to 
vary between those who demand partition, subjugation for many years, and 
re-education by the victorious powers over several decades, and those who take 
the view that an independent Germany is indispensable and that it must be given 
an opportunity of belonging to the community of nations. (. . .) 

In our opinion the only promising solution for the future of Europe is one in 
which the nations would be united as closely as possible, not in a loosely organ- 
ized League but under a government capable of action, to which nations would 
delegate their sovereignty for purposes of cooperative (genossenschaftlich) 
administration in those spheres which already require international regulation. 
The most important of these are foreign policy, defence and access to raw mate- 
rials. This solution also offers the best possible safeguard for peace. It could 
develop organically from the necessary transitional settlement of these questions, 
since in the immediate postwar period the victorious powers will no doubt exer- 
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cise dictatorial control in these and other spheres such as police, transport, 
finance and health services. It would therefore be desirable, in our view, to plan 
such transitional measures from the point of view of their being eventually 
replaced by permanent organizations as part of the peace settlement, and for this 
purpose to consult at an early stage with representatives of the defeated 
nations. 

On the German side there is no thought of a claim to leadership or of autarkic 
solutions. Germany must learn from events and judge the situation realistically. 
This can only lead to the conclusion that she has neither the power nor the 
necessary raw materials base to exist on her own in future as a sovereign state, and 
that her position and security can only be assured if she becomes a cooperative 
member of a larger international organization of peoples. (. . .) The only policy 
for countries other than the great powers is one whereby their security is not 
defended by themselves alone but within a supranational community. Hence a 
future German army would be no larger than was required by Germany’s place in 
a supranational organization, with her forces under supranational command. 

We believe that the needs of peacekeeping and the disarmament of Germany 
afford no compelling grounds for a policy of subjugation, since military capitu- 
lation will take place by force of circumstances. (...) The main advantage of 
integrating Germany into a political system, as opposed to a policy of mere 
subjugation, would be that in the former case all constructive forces in Germany 
could be harnessed under the direction of a German government, whereas there 
would be much less chance of success if the question of security is dealt with in 
isolation by a system of formal controls. (. . .) 


144. Carl Goerdeler: ‘Germany’s future tasks’ 1-8 August 1944 


Original (11 typed pages) in Bundesarchiv, Goerdeler papers, No. 26. The text below, 
excerpted from pp. 6 f. and 11, was first published in German in Lipgens, Föderations- 
plane, pp. 171 f. 


On 20 July 1944 the military conspirators led by Count Claus Schenk von Stauffenberg 
and Colonel-General Beck carried out their attempted coup (which Steltzer by then no 
longer expected). The messages prepared long before for issue on the day itself — they did not 
in fact get broadcast — contained no mention of foreign policy: they were couched in fairly 
general language, so as not to appear to be confronting the Allies with a ready-made German 
‘programme’. But a statement had also been prepared for issue to the press by Goerdeler as 
Reich (Chancellor, and this contained an expression of readiness to join a European 
union. 


1 The proposed statement contained the following passage: "We do not yet know the 
attitude of other countries towards us. We had to act as our consciences dictated. But 
we will tell you what we see as the objectives of foreign policy: (. . .) just and peaceful 
compromise, (...) cooperation, (...) the removal of hindrances to trade. (...) Such 
cooperation is only possible within a system of firmly acknowledged principles of right 
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After the failure of the coup Goerdeler, on the run from the state police, spent the period 
of 1-8 August 1944 in a hiding-place where he once again set down in concise terms, by way 
of a testament, his plan for a federal German constitution and for the country’s economic and 
foreign policy.” In a few sentences he described his conception of a European federation with 
its own defence force, a federal assembly and executive committee, while the conclusion 
reaffirmed his basic adherence to Christian principles. Goerdeler was arrested on 12 August, 
condemned to death on 8 September and hanged on 2 February 1945. 


a 


(...) This war must lead to a close union of European nations, if the sacrifices 
are to have any meaning. 

Just as, a century ago, the Prussian Zollverein and the North German Feder- 
ation provided the geographical area necessary for the economic use of the steam- 
engine, so today our task is to create a European economic union corresponding 
to the evolution of technology in the age of the aeroplane.’ This must not be done 
by conquering and exploiting other nations, however, but by a voluntary union 
of independent nation states which see it as embodying their own vital interests. 
They will only have to forgo those sovereign rights which must be transferred to 
the European federation so that it can fulfil the purpose of providing: 

(a) uniform laws affecting business and communications. 

(b) a customs union. 

(c) a unified transport system. 


and justice. (...) We recognize that these rules have to be formulated and that man’s 
imperfection makes it necessary for them to be guarded by force. We are ready for such 
coordination, in great matters as in small.’ Quoted in R. Pechel, Deutscher Widerstand, 
Erlenbach and Zurich, 1947, p. 313. The most detailed account of the attempted coup 
of 20 July 1944 is in P. Hoffmann, History of the German Resistance, London, 1977, 
pp. 397-509. 
2 Cf. G. Ritter, Carl Goerdeler, pp. 406 f. 
Scientific and technical progress, and the demands it made on human institutions, were 
a basic element in Goerdeler’s thinking at the outset (cf. doc. 117 above), and they 
remained his principal concern to the end, along with the need to ensure peace. This is 
especially clear in his memorandum Der Weg (‘The Way’), dating from about May 
1944: ‘Thanks to its own conquest of nature, mankind is today confronted with a 
historic decision: are we going to draw the proper conclusion from the fact that this 
conquest has brought, for example, Americans and Germans closer together than the 
inhabitants of Berlin and Frankfurt were 150 years ago? If we do not have the necessary 
insight and resolution to acknowledge this fact by creating an international order based 
on moral principles, the present war will only be one in a series of bloody contests 
which will finally destroy all mankind’s technical achievements and all higher civiliza- 
tion as well’ (W. Ritter von Schramm (ed.), Beck und Goerdeler, Gemeinschaftsdoku- 
mente für den Frieden 1941-44, Munich, 1965, p. 230). The memorandum concludes: 
"Our task for the future is not only to draw the conclusions indicated above but to base 
our policy resolutely on the ideas which the time has now come to put into practice. 
Our foreign policy must work for a union between the independent national states of 
Europe and for cooperation among all peace-loving peoples of the world’ (ibid., 
p. 232). 


Loi 
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(d) stable currencies based on reciprocal budget control. 

(e) compulsory arbitration. 

(f) enforcement of arbitral awards. For this there should in particular be a 
European air force for police purposes; national armies should be replaced by a 
European defence force. 

The European federation should have an economic council, a federal assembly 
and a permanent federal committee, the headquarters and chairmanship of which 
could vary from time to time. 

But Europe must also be integrated into new worldwide arrangements. These 
will comprise a currency bank, economic assemblies and an arbitral system. We 
Germans must not be outdone by any other state in readiness to cooperate 
effectively. We must not lay claim to power or prestige, but must regain our 
influence and the respect of others by correct behaviour and efficient perform- 
ance. (...) 

We must unreservedly fulfil this requirement, which alone can bring us hap- 
piness and peace of mind. The state, too, must conform to it in relations with its 
citizens. The state is not an end in itself, but only a means of organizing the lives 
and welfare of its citizens. 

In foreign affairs, too, the double standard of morality must be abandoned, or 
there can be no true peace and no real happiness. Foreign policy too must be 
based on respect for others’ interests and distinctive qualities and readiness to 
help them: it must simply follow God’s commandments if the message is to 
become a reality, ‘Peace on earth and goodwill towards men’. This is the pro- 
found truth, not a new one perhaps, that we must take to heart after decades of 
error and fearful suffering. It is the sacred duty of you all to give meaning to the 
terrible sacrifices of those years by conforming your actions to God’s command- 
ment in every field. 


145. Alfred Delp: New Year meditation on Europe 
1 January 1945 


From A. Delp, Im Angesicht des Todes. Geschrieben zwischen Verhaftung und Hinrich- 
tung 1944-45 (Werke, ed. by P. Bolkovac, SJ, vol. III), Frankfurt, 1947, pp. 14-17. The 
present excerpt is from the tr. Facing Death, Bloomsbury Publishing Co., 1962, 
pp. 7-10. : 


a 


The collapse of Europe was profoundly felt and described by the Jesuit Alfred Delp, a 
member of the Kreisau circle who, perhaps more completely than any other, drew the 
‘salutary conclusion’ as to the necessity of European union and advocated it with all his 
power.! On the last night of 1944, when he had been imprisoned by the Gestapo for six 


1 Cf. A. Delp, ‘Das Rätsel der Geschichte’, posthumously published in Zur Erde ent- 
schlossen. Vorträge und Aufsätze (Werke, ed. by P. Bolkovac, SJ, vol. I), Frankfurt, 
1949, p. 109: ‘For instance, how many historical possibilities are eliminated by the 
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months, he wrote the following meditation on the extent of the collapse and the reasons for it 
as they might appear to a realist at the beginning of 1945. His words are reminiscent of 
Moltke’s saying that ‘Europe after the war is less a problem (. . .) of top-heavy organizations 
(...) but (...) of how the picture of man can be re-established in the breasts of our fellow- 
citizens’ (cf. doc. 124 above). Fr Delp was condemned to death at the same time as Moltke, 
on 11 January 1945, and was executed on 2 February. 


ki 


(...) Scarcely anyone can see, or even guess at, the connection between the 
corpse-strewn battlefields, the heaps of rubble we live in and the collapse of the 
spiritual cosmos of our views and principles, the tattered residue of our moral 
and religious convictions as revealed by our behaviour. And even if the connec- 
tion were fully understood it would be only a matter for academic interest, data 
to be noted and listed. No one would be shocked or deduce from the facts a need 
for reformation. We have already travelled so far in our progress towards anarchy 
and nihilism. Luckily powerful interests still oppose the hordes from across the 
steppes, for the world could not survive an alliance with them. 

How can one assess the nations of today? Portugal is in a kind of sleeping- 
beauty trance - foreigners will eventually decide her future. Spain will go into the 
melting pot again because she did not meet her last challenge squarely but solved 
the problem by cheating. Nowadays there is no room for feudalism even when it 
masquerades as people’s tribunals. The only solutions are social ones. Spain has 
missed her chance to her eternal shame — and the shame of the Church too, who 
stood by and made no protest. Italy has become purely objective. The transition 
from historical subject to historical object has hardly ever been made more 
quickly. (. . .) The Balkans lie at present in Russia’s shadow. If as a result of all 
this suffering they should be at last welded into unity that would at least be one 
gain. For Hungary I fear a severer judgment. Many mistakes have been made 
there, particularly social ones. The Scandinavians are just waiting to see who will 
take them or force them to submit to foreign influence. 

Russia is inscrutable. One really ought to visit Russia. Communism is nothing 
more than a donkey[-engine] (Vorspann) for an imperialism of limitless propor- 
tions. When Russia dreams she dreams magnificently and her fantasies are of 
unparalleled splendour. Possibly Communism needs the balance provided by 
Russia’s interests. In any case a Russian-dominated Europe could not last long. 
Russia still has a great deal to learn — she is too undisciplined herself to rule 
others. The Slavs have not yet been absorbed by the west and are like a foreign 
body in the working of the machine. They can destroy and annihilate and carry 
away enormous quantities of booty but they cannot yet lead or build up. France 
is as disunited as ever, the moment western tension relaxes. Unless she joins 


progress of technology, communications and mechanization. A country may have the 
most brilliant history and the most absolute sovereignty, and yet find that in the new 
circumstances it can no longer fulfil the simplest preconditions of such independence. 
No state has ever existed by virtue of formal right alone.’ On A. Delp cf. also J. S. 
Conway, The Nazi Persecution of the Churches 1933-45, London, 1968, pp. 289 f. 
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hands with Germany she will go the way of Russia and fly to extremes, all the 
more dangerous because of their rationality.* That England is on the down grade 
even I am beginning to believe. The English have lost their keenness and their 
spiritual gifts; the philosophy of materialism has eaten into England’s bones and 
paralysed the muscles of her heart. The English still have great traditions and 
imposing forms and gestures; but what kind of men are they? The social problem 
has been overlooked in England — and also the problem of youth and the problem 
of America and of spiritual questions which can all too easily masquerade as 
cultural or political questions. 

Germany on every plane is still struggling for its very existence. One thing is 
certain — there can be no Europe without Germany. And a Germany in which the 
original currents — Christianity, Germanism (not Teutonism) and classicism ~ no 
longer flow is not Germany at all and can be no help to the west. But here, quite 
apart from the outcome of the war, the more vital problem of bare subsistence 
plays a profoundly important part. In other words our problem too is a social 
one. 

The picture of the west for the moment is decidedly grim. Foreign and arbi- 
trary powers — Russia and America — are thrusting irresponsible hands into our 
lives from all directions. 

Finally there are the Vatican and the Church to be considered. (. . .) That is the 
real root of the trouble - among all the protagonists in the tragic drama of the 
modern world there is not one who fundamentally cares in the least what the 
Church says or does. We overrated the Church’s political machine and let it run 
on long after its essential driving power had ceased to function. It makes abso- 
lutely no difference so far as the beneficial influence of the Church is concerned 
whether a state maintains diplomatic relations with the Vatican or not. The only 
thing that really matters is the inherent power of the Church as a religious force in 
the countries concerned. 

This is where the mistake started; religion died, from various diseases, and 
man died with it. Or perhaps it is truer to say that man died of great possessions, 
of modern development, of the pace of modern life and so on - and religion died 
as man succumbed. In any case the west became a void so far as religion, as 
humanity and its spirit are concerned. In these circumstances how can any word 
or act on the part of the Church awaken the slightest echo in world affairs? Once 
this war, which apparently nobody can now win, is brought to a decent end, f the 
Church faces the same tasks that nations and states and the western world in 
general have to face ~ the problem of man, how he is to be housed and fed and 
how he can be employed in order to support himself. In other words we need 
social and economic regeneration. And then man also must be made aware of his 
true nature — in other words we need intellectual and religious regeneration. 
These are problems for the world (. . .) 


* The words "all the more... rationality’ are not in the published English version. 
+ The words ‘Once this war... end’ are not in the published English version. 
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146. The "Buchenwald manifesto’ 13 April 1945 


From H. Brill, Gegen den Strom, Offenbach am Main, 1946, pp. 96-101; excerpts repr. 
in K. O. Paetel, Deutsche innere Emigration (vol. 4 of Dokumente eines anderen Deutsch- 
land, ed. by F. Krause), New York, 1946, pp. 82-5. The introduction and the foreign 
policy section are given in full below. 


# 


The political prisoners of all nations in the Buchenwald concentration camp had long 
endeavoured to draft a political programme to which the Communist inmates could sub- 
scribe; but this resulted only in the meagre "Buchenwald platform’ of 1 May 1944.! Since 
evidently ‘the Communist Party had not changed its spots (. . .) we felt compelled to make a 
clear statement of the views of democratic socialists, which we did in the Buchenwald 
manifesto.” The text of the manifesto was agreed after long secret consultations among the 
socialist internees before their liberation by the Allies, and was signed on 13 April 1945 by H. 
Baumeister (Dortmund), G. Branz (Munich), Dr H. Brill (Berlin), B. Kautsky (Vienna), K. 
Mantler (Vienna), E. Schilling (Leipzig) and E. Thape (Magdeburg), in the presence of fifty 
other socialists from Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, the Netherlands 
and Poland. The manifesto thus became known at once in Paris, Amsterdam, Vienna and no 
doubt elsewhere? 


* 


At the moment of their liberation from the bestial prison system of the Nazi 
dictatorship, the internees of the former concentration camp of Buchenwald, 
representing the Democratic Socialists of Berlin, Brunswick, Brandenburg, Cen- 
tral Germany, Saxony, Thuringia, Anhalt, Hanover, Westphalia, the Rhineland, 
the Saar territory, Bavaria and Austria, consider it their duty to make this decla- 
ration. They do so in the presence of the legitimate and authorized representa- 
tives of the French, Belgian, Dutch, Czech and Polish Socialists and of the 
German Social Democratic Workers’ Party of the Czechoslovak Republic. 

We have endured prison, internment and the concentration camp because we 
saw it as our duty to go on working under the dictatorship for the ideas and aims 
of socialism and for the preservation of peace. (. . .) 

Until Fascism and militarism are destroyed in Germany once and for all, there 
will be no peace or tranquillity either in Germany or in the world. (...) 


5. Peace and justice 


We do not want war ever again. We shall do all we can to make another war 
impossible. 

We desire to become part of the world organization for peace and security as 
soon as possible, particularly the international judicial system, to which, as a 
judge and as a party, we wish to make a contribution that will be recognized as 
valuable by other nations. 


1 Text in H. Brill, Gegen den Strom, Offenbach am Main, 1946, p. 94. 
2 H. Brill, op. cit., introductory note on p. 96. 
3 Ibid., p. 96. 
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Consequently, even in the most desperate situation we shall not relinquish the 
claim to a socialist foreign policy of our own. German foreign policy must be 
conducted in the closest understanding with the Union of Socialist Soviet Repub- 
lics. Our supreme object is to cooperate with all states under socialist leadership 
to create a European political community that will be a guarantee of order and 
prosperity in our much-tried continent. 

Such a community will serve as a means of renewing Europe’s cultural mission 
in the world on a social level. The first precondition, in our view, is to achieve 
understanding and cooperation between Germany and France, and between Ger- 
many and Poland; the second is that Germany should become part of the Anglo- 
American cultural sphere. In this way we hope to create a European conscious- 
ness which alone can be the foundation of international peace.* 
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VI. Ideas of the Italian Resistance on the 
Postwar Order in Europe 


Kraus VOIGT 


Introduction 


Italy’s future international relations were a subject of lively debate in the 
publicity of the resistance movement. Most of the contributions on foreign 
affairs naturally consisted of day-to-day reporting and comments on Allied post- 
war planning and the conferences at Moscow, Tehran, Dumbarton Oaks, Yalta 
and San Francisco. But in addition the programmes, pamphlets and periodicals of 
the resistance groups and parties comprise, in comparison to those of France or 
Belgium for example, a remarkable number of texts and opinions on the post-war 
organization of Europe, which are of basic importance and in some cases of 
theoretical interest as well. Our search for relevant documents has revealed about 
fifty dealing more or less thoroughly with the problems of post-war Europe and 
especially the question of Federation: this is additional to the publications of the 
Movimento Federalista Europea (MFE), the first federalist association in Europe, 
which was founded at Milan in August 1943.! 

The liveliness of the debate on foreign policy and the popularity of federalist 
ideas were primarily a result of Italy’s peculiar situation and the many uncertain- 
ties to which it gave rise.? The Fascist regime had bound itself hand and foot to 
Nazi Germany by the Axis pact and had shared to a greater or less extent in all 
Germany’s military actions, from the ‘stab in the back’ of France in 1940 to the 
bombing of London, and on battlefields from the Soviet Union to North Africa. 


1 Bibliography on Italian federalism: Pavone, Il federalismo europeo; Levi and Pistone, 
Trent’ anni di vita, pp. 423-34; Brunazzi, ‘L’idea d'Europa in Salvadori, Le origini, 
pp. 237-62. See also Catalogo della stampa periodica and Conti, La Resistenza in Italia. 
For documents see Levi and Pistone, op. cit., pp. 38-73; Lipgens, Europa-Föderations- 
plane, pp. 32-99; Halin, L’Europe unie, pp. 35-42. The most important surveys are 
those by Pistone, Cofrancesco and Bobbio in L idea dell’unificazione europea; Collotti, 
‘Solidarieta europea’; Salvadori, Le origini, pp. 94-112; Chiti-Batelli, Il federalismo 
europeo; Lipgens, History of European Integration, vol. 1, pp. 108-17. Pistone, 
L’Italia e l’unità europea. 

2 For Italy’s international situation see esp. Di Nolfo, ‘Problemi della politica estera 
italiana 1943-50’; Collotti, ‘Collocazione internazionale dell’Italia”; Guillen, ‘I rapporti 
franco-italiani’; Aga Rossi, ‘La politica degli alleati verso l’Italia nel 1943’; Secchia and 
Frassati, La Resistenza e gli Alleati. On German occupation policy, Collotti, L’ammi- 
nistrazione tedesca; on the Allied occupation Ellwood, Z’alleato nemico. 
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After Mussolini’s fall on 25 July 1943, which was mainly due to the worsening 
military situation and the Allied landing in Sicily, Badoglio’s government on 8 
September carried out the decisive switch in policy which precipitated a German 
takeover in Italy. The army was disarmed, largely without resistance, by German 
troops; the king and Badoglio fled to Brindisi; Mussolini was rescued from the 
Gran Sasso and placed at the head of the ‘Repubblica Sociale Italiana’ in northern 
Italy, with a government subordinate to the Germans.’ The armistice between 
Italy and the Allies had at first no effect on the latter’s policy based on ‘uncon- 
ditional surrender’ and insistence on Italy’s co-responsibility for the war. As the 
front advanced with unexpected slowness — Naples was liberated at the end of 
September 1943, Rome at the beginning of June 1944, Florence in August, and 
Milan only at the end of April 1945 — authority was taken over by the Allied 
Control Commission, which supervised the ‘Regno del Sud’ and exercised cer- 
tain administrative functions. Neither in the north nor in the south was there a 
fully sovereign Italian state. 

For the Italian resistance, as for all European peoples, national liberation was 
the supreme objective. At the same time, those who fought the German occu- 
pants and their Fascist minions at the cost of much sacrifice hoped that as far as 
possible the Allies would recognize them as equal partners and would corres- 
pondingly modify their attitude towards Italy. As early as 2 September 1943 the 
Comitato Centrale delle Forze Antifasciste in Rome, shortly to be known as the 
Comitato di Liberazione Nazionale (CLN), declared that ‘Italy must by her 
national recovery secure a proper place in the counsels of free nations, to collab- 
orate with them in the reorganization of Europe and the world.” In the resistance 
movement (except for the Communists, who held to their own ideological line) 
this was widely held to imply a federalist solution.” Given the tutelage to which 
the country was subjected on both sides of the front (albeit by very different 
regimes), and its far-reaching loss of sovereignty, many thought that the recovery 
of full sovereignty was less important than the raising of Italy’s status that would 
follow on her membership of supranational organizations or a European feder- 
ation. 

Moreover, federalist ideas in Italy had behind them a tradition going back to 
the Risorgimento and to such thinkers as Giuseppe Mazzini and Carlo Catta- 
neo.” During the First World War some socialists had advocated a United States 
of Europe. Giuseppe Emmanuele Modigliani regarded such a union as the ines- 
capable result of the economic progress which was bursting national boundaries 
and compelling the bourgeoisie to create institutions that would enable socialism 
to triumph on the international plane as well.’ Fresh standards were set by the 


3 Cf. esp. Deakin, The Brutal Friendship (Italian tr., Storia della Repubblica di Salò). 

4 Bonomi, Diario di un anno, p. 87. 

5 Collotti, ‘Solidarieta europea’, p. 42; Brunazzi, ‘L’idea d’Europa’, p. 257. 

6 References to European unity in Mazzini’s writings are cited in Pavone, Il federalismo 
europeo, p. 1. For Cattaneo cf. Dell’insurrezione di Milano nel 1848 e della successiva 
guerra, p. 329; Cattaneo, Scritti politici ed ‘epistolario’, vol. 1, pp. 235-76. 

7 Avanti!, 14 May 1916. Cf. Landuyt, ‘Rosselli e Modigliani’, p. 104. 
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justified criticism directed at the League of Nations by Luigi Einaudi® and, 
shortly afterwards Giovanni Agnelli and Attilio Cabiati.? Einaudi held that inter- 
national organizations with supranational powers were the only way to prevent 
war and the only answer to the growing interdependence of the worldwide econ- 
omy. Agnelli and Cabiati criticized international arbitration and the powers of 
sanction prescribed for the League of Nations, and held that in principle inter- 
national disputes could only be resolved within a European federation. Ideas of a 
future international system were reinforced by Mussolini’s seizure of power and 
the exacerbation of nationalism and expansionist designs, followed by the rise of 
Nazism and the looming danger of European war.!° Chief among many expres- 
sions of ‘Europeanism’ were those of the revolutionary socialists who wrote for 
Critica Sociale: Claudio Treves, Rodolfo and Ugo Mondolfo, Filippo Turati and 
Giuseppe Emmanuele Modigliani. In an article written in exile in 1929 Turati 
described the economic and political unification of Europe as the natural contin- 
uation of the process that had led to the creation of national states.!! Also impor- 
tant was the European ideology of Carlo Rosselli and the republican socialists of 
‘Giustizia e Liberta’, who, in what was by then a defensive battle against Euro- 
pean Fascism and the threat of war, called for a united front of European demo- 
cratic forces under French leadership as the only effective way to prevent the 
destruction of freedom and democracy. Rosselli thought in terms of ‘agreements 
between the revolutionary movements and political exiles in the various coun- 
tries’ and a new “Giovine Europa". (7 Another member of Giustizia e Libertà was 
Silvio Trentin, who with Emilio Lussu was in his time the leading Italian theorist 
of the federal state, and who deduced from the concentration of power in Fascist 
hands that centralization was to blame for the rise of authoritarian systems. There 
are many indications in his writings that he also supported federation in interna- 
tional relations.” European federation was expressly advocated in the manifestos 
of ‘Libérer et Fédérer’, the resistance organization which Trentin created at Tou- 
louse in 1942. 


8 ‘La Società delle Nazioni è un ideale possibile?’, Corriere della Sera, 5 Jan. 1918: ‘Il 
dogma della sovranità e l’idea della Società delle Nazioni’, ibid., 28 Dec. 1918: repr. in 
Junius (Luigi Einaudi), Lettere politiche, pp. 79-94 and 143-56; Einaudi, La guerra e 
l’unità europea’, pp. 3-14 and 15-24. Cf. Pistone, ‘Le critiche’, pp. 25 ff. 

9 Giovanni Agnelli and Attilio Cabiati, Federazione Europea o Lega delle Nazioni?, 
Turin, 1918: Cf. Pistone, ‘Le critiche’, pp. 30 ff. 

10 There is no space here for a general survey of the development of federal ideas among 
Italian writers between the wars (Sforza, Pistocchi, Ruini and others). Cf. in detail 
Cofrancesco, ‘Il contributo’; Salvadori, Le origini. 

11 Published in No. 16 of the bulletin Italia, 20 Dec. 1929: repr. in Schiavi, Esilio e morte 
di Filippo Turati, pp. 339-42. Cf. Salvadori, Le origini, pp. 90 ff. 

12 ‘L’azione antifascista internazionale nella relazione di Carlo Rosselli’, in La Libertà, 
Giornale della concentrazione antifascista, vol. VII, No. 25, Paris, 31 Aug. 1933, 
p. 4. 

13 Silvio Trentin, Stato, nazione e federalismo, Milan, 1945, p. 206; Trentin, Scritti inediti, 
pp. 279, 295. 

14 Cf. p. 289 doc. 82. 
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The richest material on foreign policy questions, from the point of view of the 
variety and originality of proposals and arguments, emanated from the bour- 
geois-democratic movement, of predominantly laic tendency, which in 1943 gave 
birth to the Partito d’Azione (Action Party). In the first years of the war this 
group comprised chiefly remnants of Giustizia e Libertà and Liberal Socialists;!5 
but to it also belonged the first group of Ventotene federalists. The ‘First Man- 
ifesto of Liberal Socialism’ (doc. 147) called for a foreign policy based on moral 
principles and condemned ‘every form of imperialism, nationalism and racism’. 
It dealt only cursorily with specific institutions, but spoke of ‘a European fed- 
eration, juridical bodies and means of enforcing international law’, together with 
international citizenship and the maximum reduction of customs barriers. 

Much more far-reaching ideas were put forward by Ernesto Rossi and Altiero 
Spinelli, who in August 1941 produced the ‘Ventotene manifesto’ (doc. 148) 
(named after the island on which they were interned), which eventually became 
the programme of the MFE. The penetrating analysis of the international system 
in this document was chiefly based on Einaudi’s writings and those of British 
theorists.!* A European federation was no longer presented as merely a possible 
way of regulating inter-state relations, but was given absolute priority even over 
internal reforms. The history of the preceding decades had taught the authors 
that to safeguard democracy it was not enough to restore it within the system of 
nation states, but that ‘international anarchy’ must also be overcome so as to 
eradicate the risk of imperialist war and totalitarianism. Social progress was seen 
in the federal perspective as a worldwide affair. After initial hesitation, as Spinelli 
tells us,” the authors decided to include a long section on social policy (‘I compiti 
del dopoguerra. La riforma della società”), which argued that the supreme objec- 
tive was to free mankind from economic constraint, and for this purpose to 
nationalize monopolies and redistribute wealth. The second essentially new ele- 
ment was that of federalist strategy. On the assumption that there would be a 
revolutionary crisis after the war, the Manifesto urged that the most active fed- 
eralists should unite to form a revolutionary party which could at the decisive 
moment appeal to broad sections of the public who were not directly interested 
in maintaining the national state. As a prerequisite of success it was necessary to 
cooperate with like-minded groups in other European countries. Spinelli devel- 
oped the ideas of the Manifesto in two further papers written in Ventotene, ‘Gli 
Stati Uniti d’Europa e le varie tendenze politiche’ (doc. 149) and ‘Politica mar- 
xista e politica federalista’ (doc. 150).!? Our information as to the later course of 
the discussion among the internees is incomplete.!? One of the few documents 


15 Valiani, ‘Il Partito d’Azione’, pp. 15 ff; Delzell, Mussolini’s Enemies, pp. 164 f., 
169 ff. 

16 Conversation with Altiero Spinelli, Dec. 1977: cf. also Chiti-Batelli, ‘Il federalismo 
europeo’, pp. 182 f.; Cofrancesco, ‘Il contributo’, pp. 150 ff. 

17 Conversation with Altiero Spinelli, Dec. 1977. 

18 For their content cf. introductions to these two documents, pp. 484 and 489 below. 

19 The introduction to Manifesto del Movimento Federalista Europeo, published in 1943 as 
Quaderni del Movimento Federalista Europeo 1, p. 3, states: ‘The Manifesto could not 
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that have survived is a ‘Lettera dei federalisti confinati nell’isola di Ventotene al 
Conte Sforza’ dated December 1942 (doc. 152), urging the eminent statesman, 
then in exile, to take up the cause of European federation and especially to 
advocate it to the US government. 

The foundation document of the Action Party, the ‘Seven Points’ of 4 June 
1942 (doc. 151), took up with more emphasis the ideas of Giustizia e Libertà and 
the Liberal Socialists, although some of the founders were also acquainted with 
the Ventotene Manifesto.?° The main point was the need for ‘close and contin- 
uous collaboration with all the democracies, and a revision of international rela- 
tions and values’, together with the abolition of national sovereignty. However, a 
‘European federation’ was only envisaged as a distant object, as the first thing to 
do after the war was to create a ‘unified European consciousness’. The Action 
Party also produced a ‘Progetto di costituzione confederale europea ed interna’ 
(doc. 153) by the jurists Tancredi Galimberti and Antonino Repaci: without 
knowledge of similar developments in other countries, these were the first Ital- 
ians to describe in constitutional terms the rights, duties, powers und organs of a 
European federation. 

The discussion that immediately preceded the foundation of the MFE was 
governed in its main lines by No. 2 of the journal L’Unità Europea, published by 
the Roman federalists in August 1943. In an article ‘Carattere della federazione 
europea’ (doc. 156) Eugenio Colorni described the tasks and structure of a Euro- 
pean federation. In ‘Movimento o partito?’ (doc. 157) Guglielmo Usellini sum- 
med up the arguments as to organizational forms. While still in Ventotene the 
federalists had dropped the idea of forming a revolutionary party so as not to 
compete with the Action Party.?! Instead they now envisaged a ‘movimento’, 
acting on the various parties as a kind of pressure group and interwoven with 
them as far as membership was concerned. Ernesto Rossi’s ‘Le tendenze fede- 
raliste’ (doc. 158) joined issue sharply with the Action Party’s ‘Seven Points’, 
which it accused of being ‘cautious, moderate and non-committal’. If they waited 
for a ‘unified European consciousness’ to emerge after the war, they would miss 
the immediate opportunity to set up a federation. Rossi recalled that in the 
Risorgimento small élites had managed to bring about Italian unity, and he 


reach many readers under the Fascist regime, but it was none the less studied and gave 
rise to discussion and controversy (...) A document of unknown authorship, com- 
posed in Ventotene in Oct. 1941, paraphrased whole sections of the Manifesto: ‘Orien- 
tamento da Ventotene’ in Movimento Popolo e Liberta, Bollettino 1/2, June-July 1943, 
pp. 8-26. For the history of the dissemination of the Manifesto cf. n. 9 on doc. 148. 

20 Cf. note 9 on doc. 148. 

21 Rossi to Salvemini, 26 March 1944, in Salvemini, Lettere dall’America, p. 11: ‘(...) We 
opposed the desire of some of our friends to transform the federalist movement into an 
actual party. We went back on the programme Manifesto in this respect because, after 
the Action Party had got going, we thought it advisable not to split the progressive 
forces, which seemed likely to have a hard fight against the reactionaries and the Com- 
munists.’ Cf. also the introduction to Manifesto del Movimento Federalista Europeo 
(op. cit., n. 19), p. 3. 
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advised the federalists to use their influence with the ruling classes in the victor 
countries so as to share in their control of the international situation. 

The Movimento Federalista Europea, also called the Movimento Italiano per la 
Federazione Europea, was founded on 27/8 August 1943 at a meeting at the home 
of Mario Alberto Rollier in Milan. About 15 were present:?? most of them, 
including Rollier, Leone Ginzburg and Franco Venturi, belonged to or sympa- 
thized with the Action Party, or joined it in the next few months. Giorgio 
Braccialarghe belonged to the small Republican Party, Eugenio Colorni to the 
Partito Socialista Italiano di Unita Proletaria (PSIUP). Rossi joined the Action 
Party immediately after the meeting; Spinelli did so later, when in exile in Swit- 
zerland.” Several discussion papers were presented at the meeting, the most 
informative of which, the ‘Direttive di lavoro’ (doc. 162), was meant for internal 
guidance and not for publication. The strategy it recommended was that the MFE 
should form closely linked groups ‘in every progressive milieu, party, trade 
union etc.” to promote federalist ideas; in view of its small membership, it should 
not join multi-party groups as a separate entity. The paper also mentioned for the 
first time the idea of an international federalist conference: thanks mainly to 
Rossi, this was held at Geneva in the spring of 1944.74 Based on the ‘Direttive di 
lavoro’ was a ‘Mozione sulle direttive generali’ (doc. 161), the most important 
principle of which was that holders of different views on social policy should 
cooperate within the MFE. Together with the ‘Mozione’, the meeting adopted 
the ‘Tesi politiche’ drawn up by Spinelli in Ventotene, a 6-point text of directives 
based on the Manifesto, which were then published in Nr. 3 of L’Unità Europea. 
At the meeting, Rossi and Spinelli were appointed joint secretaries of the 
MFE.” 

The announcement of the Italian surrender on 8 September 1943 brought 
about a new situation, as in the course of the autumn some of the MFE’s most 
active members — Enrico Giussani, Ernesto Rossi, Altiero Spinelli and Guglielmo 
Usellini — settled in Switzerland in order to contact other European resistance 
groups.”¢ In occupied Italy the remaining federalists, who did not number more 
than a few dozen, concentrated on maintaining contact with one another, distrib- 
uting leaflets?” and promoting federalist ideas in their own publications and those 
of the Action Party. Many personalities belonging to the inner circle of MFE 
played a leading role in their parties’ resistance organizations: Bolis, Ginzburg, 
Foa, Rollier, Rossi, Rossi Doria, Spinelli and Venturi in the Action Party, 
Colorni in PSIUP and Braccialarghe with the Republicans. Rollier in Milan 
maintained contact with Switzerland; aided by Enrichetta Ritter, who was in 


22 Cf. p. 456 and n. 3 on doc. 161. 

23 Rossi to Salvemini, 26 March 1944, op. cit. (n. 21), p. 12; conversation with Altiero 
Spinelli, Dec. 1977. 

24 Cf. p. 662 below. 

25 ‘Rapporto della segretaria del Movimento italiano per la Federazione europea’, n.d. 
(Aug.-Sep. 1944), p. 1 (Rossi archives). 

26 Cf. p. 661 below. 

27 Altogether 3 MFE leaflets are known: Conti, La Resistenza in Italia, Nos. 4215- 
17). 
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charge of distribution, from June 1944 onwards he published the last five num- 
bers of L’Unita Europea, which had not appeared for the previous six months. 
Apart from Rollier himself the chief contributors seem to have been Rossi and 
Spinelli, as well as Mario dal Pra, Giorgio Peyronel and Alberto Roland.” The 
journal was primarily an organ of the resistance, which it upheld with stirring 
appeals. Within its sphere it achieved a high level and breadth of reporting, 
especially considering the difficulty of gathering information at that time. It 
published reports on Allied policy and post-war planning, analyses of Italian 
foreign policy, documents and information on transnational cooperation and 
federalist developments in Italy and abroad, and extracts from the international 
press reflecting view on federalism. Several contributions were devoted to theo- 
retical discussion, such as Giorgio Peyronel’s ‘Federalismo, autonomie locali, 
autogoverno’ (doc. 167), which related the problem of internal decentralization, 
not dealt with in the Ventotene documents, to that of supranational federation in 
the light of the Action Party’s objectives. Spinelli’s ‘Le vie della politica estera 
italiana’ (doc. 169) expressed the federalists’ disapproval of the foreign policy of 
the government in the liberated South, which was still too nationalistic for their 
taste.?? Under the pseudonym ‘Edgardo Monroe’, Rollier published a pamphlet 
Stati Uniti d’Europa? in a series issued by L’Italia Libera, containing a popular 
exposition of the main ideas of federalism in simple language: its most original 
feature was a concise draft entitled ‘Schema di costituzione dell’Unione Federale 
Europea’ (doc. 166). However, the most important federalist publication 
between 8 September 1943 and the Liberation was a collection of the Ventotene 
documents, with a full introduction, issued in Rome by Eugenio Colorni in 
January 1944.°°Spinelli’s earlier writings were thus for the first time made known 
to wider resistance circles. 

In the long term, the federalists unquestionably succeeded in influencing the 
programme discussion and publicity of the Action Party in occupied Italy. The 
party meeting in Florence on 5-6 September 1943 gave an adverse reception to 
Rossi’s views, as he himself wrote to Gaetano Salvemini:*! they were no doubt 
put forward in fairly sharp language, reflecting his attack on the ‘Seven points’. 


28 Conversation with Mario Alberto Rollier, July 1978. For the contribution by Mario dal 
Pra (Procopio) cf. n. 35 below; for Giorgio Peyronel (La Roccetta), doc. 167, p. 534 
Alberto Roland (Sebastiano) published ‘Per gli Stati Uniti d’Europa’ in the pamphlet 
series of the Gioventù d’Azione shortly after the Liberation. 

29 Other notable contributions were ‘L’azione federalista sul terreno internazionale’ 
(Ernesto Rossi?) in No. 4, May-June 1944, p. 1, reporting on the Geneva meeting of 
federalists in spring 1944 (cf. p. 540 below), with a discussion of transnational federalist 
strategy; Altiero Spinelli, ‘Il problema delle autarchie economiche’, ibid., p. 2, sum- 
marizing the section of ‘Politica marxista e politica federalista’ dealing with economic 
theory; and Mario Alberto Rollier, ‘San Francisco e l’Italia”, No. 8 Jan.-Feb. 1944, p. 1; 
also Mario dal Pra’s contributions (cf. n. 35 below). 

30 A. S. and E. R. (Altiero Spinelli and Ernesto Rossi), Problemi della federazione europea 
(= Edizioni del Movimento Italiano per la Federazione Europea), s. 1. n. d. (Rome, 
1944). 

31 Rossi to Salvemini, 26 March 1944, in Salvemini, op. cit. (n. 21), p. 10. 
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The decisive change can probably be dated from Spinelli’s return from Switzer- 
land in the late summer of 1944: immediately on arrival he became a member of 
the Action Party secretariat for Upper Italy, to which Venturi, a founder member 
of the MFE, already belonged.” Another federalist on the secretariat was Leo 
Valiani, although he, like Colorni, held that mass support must be obtained for a 
federalist strategy.” One who sympathized warmly with the federalists and 
agreed with them in principle was Ferruccio Parri, who wrote to Rossi: ‘I too am 
in favour of a European federal union, and I wish to give this work of yours my 
modest support and encouragement.”** Mario dal Pra, together with Leo Valiani, 
editor of the Lombardy edition of L’Italia Libera, wrote federalist articles for 
L’Unità Europea.” On the other hand, several leading members of the Action 
Party seem to have been lukewarm concerning European federation, or at least 
taken a fairly pragmatic view of it. These included a majority of the executive 
bureau in Rome: Ugo La Malfa, Emilio Lussu, Riccardo Bauer, Vincenzo Calace 
and Francesco Fancello.” Of this group only Manlio Rossi Doria was close to the 
federalists.” It is not surprising therefore that, after the liberation of Rome in 
June 1944, the increasing divergence between the Action Party secretariat for 
Upper Italy and the executive bureau in Rome showed itself in regard to the 
question of the future international system, and reactions were felt from northern 
Italy. A 16-point resolution drafted by the bureau in Rome in accordance with 
the party congress at Florence in August 1943, which called for a European 
federation, failed to win acceptance at the congress of the South Italian organi- 
zation, held at Cosenza on 5-7 August 1944.°® This provoked an examination of 
principles in the North Italian Action Party, the result of which was expressed in 


32 We do not have precise information on the composition of the Action Party Secretariat 
for Upper Italy. Some details are given in Valiani, ‘Il Partito d’Azione’, p. 145. Spinelli 
went to Paris at the beginning of Jan. 1945 for the conference of international federalists 
and thus ceased to play a part in the resistance in Italy: cf. Lipgens, op. cit. (n. 1), 
p. 126. 

33 Federico (Leo Valiani), ‘Problemi della federazione europea’, Nuovi Quaderni di Gius- 
tizia e Libertà, No 2/3, July-Oct. 1944, pp. 70-8 (p. 77 f.). 

34 Letter of 10 June 1944 (Rossi archives). 

35 Valiani, ‘Il Partito d’Azione’, p. 132, n. 144. Under the pseudonym ‘Proc[opio] Dal 
Pra contributed ‘Rivoluzione democratica — reazione — e il movimento federalista’ 
(L’Unità Europea, No. 6, Sep.-Oct. 1944, p. 6) and ‘Cosa ne è del federalismo nei 
partiti politici italiani alla fine del 1944? (ibid., No. 8. Jan.-Feb. 1945, pp. 1 ff.). 

36 Rossi criticized La Malfa’s attitude in his report ‘Alla direzione del P.d.A. di Roma’, 
typed copy in Rossi archives, undated (Oct.-Nov. 1944). Altiero Spinelli told the 
present writer in Dec. 1977 that he was most influenced at the time by a critique in a 
letter from La Malfa. Lussu is not known to have said anything in favour of European 
federation after his return from exile in the US in Aug. 1943. Bauer, Calace and Fancello 
had distanced themselves from the federalists while still in Ventotene: cf. p. 472, n. 3 to 
doc. 148. 

37 Conversation with Ada Rossi, Jan. 1979. 

38 See esp. Pant. (Altiero Spinelli), ‘Alcune note sul congresso di Cosenza del P.d.A. 
dell’Italia meridionale’, Nuovi Quaderni di Giustizia e Liberta, No. 2/3, July-Oct. 
1944, pp. 136-41. Cf. also p. 541 below, n. 1 to doc. 171. 
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an open letter to the Rome committees, as well as programme statements and 
critical comments.” This ‘Lettera aperta della Segretaria del PdA dell’ Alta Italia 
al Comitato Esecutivo del PdA nell’Italia Centro Meridionale’ (doc. 170) 
deplored the reversion to a foreign policy based on the system of national states, 
and a similar view was expressed shortly afterwards in a letter to all parties 
represented in the CLN (Committee of National Liberation).*° The declaration 
entitled ‘Il Partito d’Azione agli Italiani’ (doc. 171) gave a succinct statement of 
the main features of a European federation and emphasized the principle of direct 
election of the federal authorities. The ‘Piano di lavoro’ of Oct.-Dec. 1944 (doc. 
174) for the first time urged that the Constitution of the Italian Republic should 
provide for the transfer of sovereign rights to a federation. 

The publicity of the Action Party broadly reflects the views of the secretariat in 
upper Italy. About ten articles in different numbers of L’Italia Libera, some by 
members of the MFE, discussed the future of the European state system. Two of 
these can be attributed to Leone Ginzburg.‘ In ‘La conferenza di Mosca’ (doc. 
165) he expressed regret that the Allies’ post-war planning left national sover- 
eignty unimpaired. The idea of federalism was also canvassed in Action Party 
pamphlets.* The publication by Colorni of the Ventotene writings provoked a 
lively discussion in Nuovi Quaderni di Giustizia e Liberta, the theoretical jour- 
nal of the party’s left wing. The contributions do not throw much light on 
international problems, however, as their writers were chiefly concerned with 
challenging Spinelli’s conception of socialism in ‘Politica marxista e politica fed- 
eralista”.” The right wing, with Antonio Basso and the journal Lo Stato Mod- 
erno, took up a reserved attitude towards federalism. Two articles by Basso 


39 Ragghianti, Disegno”, pp. 342 ff. 

40 The foreign policy section is quoted below: p. 544, n. 3 on doc. 172. 

41 The chief contributions to L’Italia Libera were: ‘Uno sguardo all’avvenire’, No. 3, 
p- 1, July 1943; (Leone Ginzburg?), ‘L’Europa Libera’, No. 7 (Rome edn.), 11 Sep. 
1943; (Leone Ginzburg), ‘Gli italiani e la solidarieta europea’, No. 9 (Rome edn.), 25 
Sep. 1943; (Leone Ginzburg), ‘La conferenza di Mosca’, No. 13 (Rome edn.), 11 Nov. 
1943; ‘Per la pace di domani’ (Lombardy edn.), 1 Nov. 1943; ‘Scopi di guerra e di pace’ 
(Lombardy edn.), 7 May 1944; ‘Federarsi o perire’, vol. 2, No. 15 (Lombardy edn.), 20 
Oct. 1944. The three articles definitely attributed to Ginzburg - the authorship of 
‘L’Europa Libera’ is uncertain — were repr. in Ginzburg, Scritti, pp. 34-5, 41-5 and 
45-6. For Ginzburg’s personality see Norberto Bobbio’s introduction to Ginzburg, 
Scritti, pp. XI ff. 

42 Enrico Lombardi, Il Partito d’Azione (P.d.A) cos’é e cosa vuole, s.l., Dec. 1943, 
pp. 19-21 (Il programma internazionale): Direttive programmatiche, Partito d’Azione, 
Sezione Toscana, Quaderni dell’Italia Libera 3, s.l., June 1944, p. 4; Massimo Doria, Il 
Partito d’Azione, a cura della Segretaria regionale del Partito d'Azione per I Emilia e la 
Romagna, s.l., Dec. 1944, pp. 8-9 (Stati Uniti d’Europa). 

43 Rio, Pant. and Federico (Riccardo Lombardi, Altiero Spinelli and Leo Valiani), ‘Tre 
lettere sul socialismo e l'Europa’, Nuovi Quaderni di Giustizia e Libertà, No. 1, May- 
June 1944, pp. 47-61; Rio and Federico (Riccardo Lombardi and Leo Valiani), ‘Due 
lettere sul socialismo e l'Europa’, ibid., No. 2/3, July-Oct. 1944, pp. 88-95; (Walter) 
Fliess, ‘Lettera sul socialismo e l'Europa”, ibid., No. 4, Nov.-Dec. 1944, pp. 27-9. Cf. 
Valiani, ‘Il Partito d'Azione’, p. 132. 
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warned against simplifying the problem and pointed out difficulties such as 
unsolved territorial questions. In his view, limited regional federations were the 
only realistic objective.** 

Note should be taken of the press controlled by the partisan units of Giustizia 
e Libertà in Piedmont and Lombardy, which were closely connected with the 
Action Party.* Several articles, especially in Il Partigiano Alpino, opposed every 
form of nationalism and expressed solidarity with other European resistance 
movements, especially those of neighbouring France.* The most typical is prob- 
ably ‘Partigiani di tutta Europa, unitevi!’ (doc. 173). Two articles, however, 
called expressly for a European federation, as did the ‘Accordo della Certosa’ 
between two guerrilla units and the ‘Saretto agreement’ between representatives 
of the Piedmond CLN and the French Mouvement de Libération Nationale.” 


The headquarters of the partisan units of Giustizia e Liberta also issued a pamph- 
let entitled ‘Poche parole sulla Unione federale europea’.*® 
Among the Socialists were three theorists of note who, however, did not 


represent the party’s official line: Ignazio Silone and Andrea Caffi” at the begin- 


44 Libero (Antonio Basso), "Federazione europea e problemi particolari’, Lo Stato Mo- 
derno, vol. 1, No. 1, July 1944, pp. 10-12; id., ‘Federazioni regionali e federazione 
europea’, ibid., vol. 1, No 3, Sep. 1944, pp. 6-10. For this periodical’s relation to the 
Action Party cf. Valiani, ‘Il Partito d’Azione’, p. 145; Ragghianti, Disegno’, p. 349. 

45 Cf. Valiani, ‘Il Partito d’Azione’, p. 92; Pansa, La Resistenza in Piemonte, pp. 32 f. 

46 ‘Accordo e solidarietà fra partigiani italiani e francesi’, Il Partigiano Alpino (Piedmont 
edn.), vol. 1, No. 4, Aug. 1944; ‘Contro il nazionalismo’, Il Pioniere, vol. 1, No. 12, 15 
Sep. 1944; ‘La solidarietà democratica nella guerra di liberazione’, Il Partigiano Alpino, 
vol. 1, No. 5, 1 Nov. 1944. Note also the ‘Circolare del commissario politico del II 
settore’ in Bianco, Guerra partigiana, p. 62. 

47 ‘Contro il nazionalismo’ (cf. n. 46) contained the passage: “We consider that to prevent 
a revival of nationalism it must be fought at home and abroad. Nationalism seeks to set 
one country against another, making use of absolute state sovereignty. So we must 
work for supranational federations in which every state gives up part of its sovereignty. 
And the first federation as far as we are concerned is the Federation of Europe.’ The 
article ‘La solidarieta democratica nella guerra di liberazione’ (cf. n. 46) ends with the 
words: ‘We see in the partisan units the first nucleus of the federal army which will in 
future be responsible for defending democratic freedom.’ Point 7 of the ‘Accordo della 
Certosa’ (Bianco, Guerra partigiana, p. 103; Repaci, Duccio Galimberti, p. 607) reads: 
‘We are opposed to all forms of nationalism and imperialism. Without in any way 
denying the great value to mankind and history of the national ideal and the Italian 
tradition, we look to a federation of the free peoples of our continent which, while 
leaving intact the essential features of each nation, will bring about a truly European 
community, the only way to ensure lasting peace and the best hope of progress.’ 

48 Poche parole sulla Unione Federale Europea (Edizioni del Comando delle formazioni 
partigiane Giustizia e Liberta, Bollettino N. 2); cf. Pansa, La Resistenza in Piemonte, 
p. 12, No. 76. 

49 Cf. Andrea Caffi, I socialisti, la guerra e la pace ( = Quaderni del ‘Gobetti’ 1), Genoa, 
1958: Andrea Caffi, ‘I socialisti, la guerra e la pace’ in Scritti politici, pp. 239-307; 
(Andrea Caffi), ‘Semplici riflessioni sulla situazione europea’, Giustizia e Libertà, 19 
April 1935, repr. in Scritti politici, pp. 189-95. Cf. also Bianco, Un socialista ‘irrego- 
lare’, p. 67 and passim. The article ‘I socialisti, la guerra e la pace’, written shortly after 
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ning of the 1940s, and from mid-1943 Eugenio Colorni, who had been one of the 
most active members of MFE since meeting Rossi and Spinelli in Ventotene. His 
statement of August 1943 (doc. 159), drawn up for the debate on the Socialist 
programme, repeated the federalist thesis that imperialist wars could only be 
prevented by a European federation, not by a revamped League of Nations. But a 
different accent can be detected in his conception of revolutionary strategy: ‘The 
creation of a European federal union will be an event of such revolutionary 
importance that it can only come about with the active cooperation of the masses 
(...) A letter of November 1943 to federalist friends in Switzerland confirmed 
that in his view the liberation of Italy from foreign tutelage was inseparably 
bound up with European federation, no less so than the idea of the ‘European 
revolution’ for which he had fought in the Socialist youth organization.” 

The official position of the PSIUP, expressed in its ‘Dichiarazione politica’ of 
25 August 1943 (doc. 160), was a different one: viz. that ‘the international soli- 
darity of proletarian parties’, i.e. Socialists and Communists, should prepare the 
way for a ‘federal organization of Europe’ as the first stage towards a worldwide 
‘Union of Socialist Republics’. An article entitled ‘Unita Europea’ (doc. 164), 
published a few days later in Avanti!, made it even plainer that the Socialists 
wanted a federation only as part of a socialist transformation, since otherwise 
they feared that ‘the capitalist class of a particularly wealthy nation’ would ‘pre- 
dominate’ within the federation. The Socialists adhered to their independent line 
after the agreement of 28 September 1943 for joint action with the Communists.*! 


the German attack on the Soviet Union, reflected the ideas of Giustizia e Liberta, to 
which Caffi had belonged until the mid-30s. Unlike Carlo Rosselli he saw the main 
danger to peace not in Fascism but, as he wrote in ‘Semplici riflessioni’ (p. 193), in the 
European system of sovereign states. He regard the centralized nation state as an instru- 
ment of coercion in the service of high finance and as an oppressive, expansionist force 
which must be combated by ‘setting up a single government above the nation states’ 
while at the same time ‘strengthening all autonomous units’. Caffi and Silone were both 
in exile and are therefore not dealt with in this contribution. 

50 The letter is quoted in Solari, I giovani di ‘Rivoluzione Socialista”, pp. 89-95. The 
section on the Federalist Movement (pp. 94 f.) reads: ‘The attitude to be adopted is, it 
seems to me, something like this. The immediate task is, of course, to help drive out the 
Germans, and we are doing so to the utmost of our strength; but this is not an end in 
itself. Both the Communists and the Action Party, just because they are linked ideo- 
logically to two of the powers fighting each other, forget that the essential purpose of 
taking part in the struggle is to prepare ourselves for the European revolution that will 
break out in a few months’ time. (. . .) To be in power under British occupation would 
mean that we would have to carry out Britain’s policy, and would be weak or strong at 
the critical moment according to whether it suited Britain for us to be weak or strong. 
Let us remember that the only card a defeated country holds is that of insurrection, and 
it is that card we must be ready to play (. . .) For Colorni’s activity in the Socialist Party 
and his part in the theoretical discussion cf. esp. Norberto Bobbio’s introduction to 
Colorni, Scritti, pp. X ff; Gencarelli, ‘Profilo politico’; Repaci, Taccuino segreto, 
pp. 310 ff; and Solari, / giovani di ‘Rivoluzione Socialista’, passim. 

51 The most important texts are collected in Gencarelli, ‘Dalla Resistenza l’impegno’, 
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It was based on the illusion of cooperation with the Soviet Union, which they 
believed to be showing democratic tendencies, and can be regarded as an exten- 
sion of the ‘joint action’ policy to the international field.” 

The attitude of the Catholic resistance and of Democrazia Cristiana was in 
accordance with the Christmas messages of Pius XII, who appealed for an inter- 
national order based on the ‘unshakeable, unchanging rock of the moral law’: 
nations should live at peace und free from coercion, with respect for one 
another’s freedom, integrity and independence.» All policy statements by 
Democrazia Cristiana interpreted the Pope’s words in the sense that the principle 
of national sovereignty was outdated and must be subject to restrictions in 
future. The first such statement by the newly-formed party was ‘Idee rico- 
struttive della Democrazia Cristiana’ of July 1943 (doc. 154), which spoke of a 
‘new international community’ comprising ‘confederal organs with continental 
and international links’, with the main function of safeguarding peace and securi- 
ty. It was to differ from the League of Nations by possessing supranational 
powers of decision (the extent of which was not defined, however) and an assem- 
bly composed not only of government delegates but also of popular representa- 
tives. The idea of a European federation (the world ‘confederazione’ is always 
used in this sense in Catholic texts of the period) was confined to Northern Italy 
as far as the Catholic resistance was concerned: its chief exponent there was 
probably the Movimento Guelfo d’Azione.” It made its first appearance in the 
‘Milan programme’ of July 1943 (doc. 155) and was repeated on 20 August 1944 
in an article ‘Unirsi o dilaniarsi (doc. 168) in the Lombard edition of Il 
Popolo. 

The Partito Liberale Italiano published its “Orientamenti programmatici” in 
April 1944: a brief section on foreign policy expressed approval of ‘any form of 
international federation’.** The Liberals had endorsed Luigi Einaudi’s views by 


pp. 30-8. Cf. also ‘Adesione socialista’ in L’Unita Europea, No. 7, Nov.-Dec. 1944, 


p. 3. 

52 Taddei, ‘Il PSI nel periodo della ricostruzione’, pp. 251 ff. 

53 Allocuzioni e messaggi natalizi di S.S. Pio XII, 1939, 1940, 1941, 1942; Gonella, Pre- 
supposti di un nuovo ordine internazionale. Note ai messaggi di S.S. Pio XII. 

54 Cf. esp. the ‘Codice di Camaldoli’, drafted by a Catholic study group from 18 to 24 July 
1943 and published in Rome in 1945 (Per la comunita cristiana. Principi dell’ordina- 
mento sociale a cura di un gruppo di studiosi amici di Camaldoli, Rome (Editrice 
Studium), 1945). This stated that: ‘Only and above all by creating a free international 
society of social forces in all their fullness will it be possible to overcome effectively and 
in historical reality the false dogma of absolute state sovereignty, which is the source 
and condition of every injustice and every form of international violence and the chief 
reason for the crises and failures that have befallen every attempt to organize an inter- 
national community’ (p. 116). 

55 Cf. Malvestiti, Parte guelfa, p. 194: id., La lotta politica, pp. 9 f., 21. 

56 ‘Orientamenti programmatici del Partito Liberale Italiano’, in Risorgimento Liberale 
(Milan edn), No. 4, April 1944, pp. 1 f.: ‘We accept any form of international federa- 
tion with the object of ensuring peace with liberty and national dignity, and the close 
cooperation of all states in economic and cultural matters.’ 
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disseminating his basic essay ‘Per una federazione economica europea’ (doc. 163) 
in several pamphlets from September 1943 onwards. The statements on interna- 
tional policy in Liberal newspapers and pamphlets are mostly in effect résumés of 
that essay.” Finally mention should be made of the Republican Party, the Turin 
section of which issued a statement expressing solidarity with the aims of the 
MFE.5 

The Communist Party (PCI) took its stand on the Allied agreements, espe- 
cially the Moscow and Tehran declarations, and was very cautious in its state- 
ments about the postwar order in Europe. The Communist press carried regular 
reports on Allied foreign policy, with comments emphasizing the role of the 
Soviet Union. The few texts that touch on questions of principle all repeat the 
basic idea that (as a Milan pamphlet expressed it) international relations should be 
based on ‘respect for the national principle and the self-determination of peoples’ 
and on ‘collaboration and understanding among all peoples, especially neigh- 
bouring and progressive ones’ — i.e. Tito’s Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union.” 
When the Action Party enquired the views of the PCI on setting up a ‘federal 
union’ of European democracies, the Communists adhered to their line in an 
‘Open letter to the parties and mass organizations belonging to CLNAT (the 
Committee of National Liberation for Upper Italy) (doc. 172). Articles in La 
Nostra Lotta, especially by the young theorist Eugenio Curiel (killed in action 
with the partisans in the spring of 1945), scarcely did more than comment on 
accomplished facts. With all its emphasis on the national aspect, the PCI 
remained wedded to principles of proletarian internationalism which left no 
room for federalist ideas. However, certain members of the MFE, perhaps 
encouraged by statements in private conversation, indulged in hopes, similar to 
those of the Socialists, that the Communists might be brought to show interest in 
federal solutions.*! 


57 The chief of these is Per la pace, L’Europa di domani, Partito Liberale Italiano, Sezione 
Piemontese (Supplemento No. 4 di L’Opinione). Cf. also ‘Problemi della Federazione 
Europea’ in Risorgimento Liberale. Organo del Partito Liberale Italiano, vol. 2, No. 3, 
15 April 1944: Federalismo e valori spirituali’, L’Opinione. Organo Piemontese del 
Partito Liberale Italiano, vol. 1, No. 8, 26 Nov. 1944, p. 1; Le nostre idee, Sezione 
toscana del Partito Liberale Italiano, Florence, 1944, pp. 15 f.; (Paolo Serini), ‘Orien- 
tamenti programmatici, Federazione Regionale Lombarda PLI’, Quaderni del Risorgi- 
mento Liberale, No. 4, s.l.n.d., pp. 22 f.; Luigi Einaudi, Un programma liberale. 
Sezione piemontese, Partito Liberale Italiano (Supplemento No. 2 di L’Opinione), 
s.l.n.d., p. 5. (All texts in Camurani, La stampa clandestina liberale, vols. 1 and 2). 

58 “Adesioni repubblicane e mazziniane’, L’Unità Europea, No. 8, Jan.-Feb. 1945, p. 2. 
Cf. also ‘Federazione Europea’ in La Voce Repubblicana clandestina, p. 29. 

59 Per la resistenza e per l’insurrezione nazionale, a cura della federazione Milanese del 
Partito Comunista Italiano, s.l.n.d., p. 15: section ‘Contro l’imperialismo per la colla- 
borazione dei popoli’ (Conti, La Resistenza in Italia, No. 1401). 

60 E. g. ‘Da Teheran verso la vittoria finale’, La Nostra Lotta, vol. 2, No. 15, Sep. 1944; 
‘L'Italia nelle Nazioni Unite’, ibid., No. 17, Oct. 1944; ‘L’insegnamento della Con- 
ferenza di Crimea’, vol. 3, No. 2, Feb. 1945 (cf. Curiel, Scritti politici, vol. 2, 
pp. 131 ff., 140 ff., 187 ff.). 

61 Cf. esp. the ‘Mozione sulle direttive generali’ (doc. 161), and Rossi to Salvemini, 26 
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147. The ‘first manifesto of Liberal Socialism’ summer 1940 


‘Primo manifesto del liberalsocialismo’, in Guido Calogero, Difesa del liberalsocialismo, 
Rome, 1945, pp. 202-24: section on foreign policy, reproduced below, ibid., pp. 221-4. 


EN 


The Liberal Socialist movement originated in the universities in the late 30s as an expres- 
sion of opposition to the prevailing social and political doctrine of Fascism represented e.g. by 
Giovanni Gentile. The writings of Benedetto Croce, which the regime allowed to be pub- 
lished, encouraged attempts to give a political content to his abstract conception of freedom 
and to combine it with the idea of social equality and justice. Liberalism and socialism were 
no longer treated as opposites but blended into a system of political values.’ From 1936 
onwards small opposition groups were formed for the purpose of political analysis. The ‘First 
Manifesto of Liberal Socialism’ drafted by Guido Calogero and a circle of like-minded 
friends was, after repeated editorial changes, distributed illegally from mid-1940 onwards.” 
It was not a revolutionary party programme but was intended to provide a framework for 
the development of political, economic and social forces in so far as they acknowledged 
democratic principles. The moral principles which prevailed within a state should also govern 
inter-state relations and international policy. International institutions were to promote 
‘disarmament, European federation, juridical bodies and means of enforcing international 
law’. Written just after Italy’s entry into the war, when Nazi Germany had overthrown 
Poland, Norway and France, the manifesto denounced modern war as an absurdity, as being 
too destructive for any economic advantage it might bring? 


+ 


The guiding principle of Liberal Socialism as regards foreign policy is 
obviously the same as that on which its internal policy is based: viz. the peaceful 
and harmonious coexistence of individual nations according to the laws of justice 
and freedom. 

Liberal Socialism thus firmly rejects not only every form of imperialism, 
nationalism and racism but also the principle that politics are independent of 
ethics and that a ruler fighting for his country’s interests should be inspired solely 
by raison d’état. The only respectable form in which this idea can be clothed is 
that of ‘sacro egoismo’, to which the statesman must have recourse when he 
personifies and defends the interests of his fellow-citizens against those of other 
nations. But even in this form the idea does not stand up to criticism. No one has 
the right to be so imbued with his family’s interests as to take no account of other 


March 1944, in Salvemini, Lettere dall’America, p. 13: ‘Our federalist propaganda has 
had some effect on the directives of both the P.d.A. and the P.C.I. as regards interna- 
tional affairs’. It is to be noted that the PCI had a representative on the steering com- 
mittee of the Associazione Federalisti Europei, founded in Florence in Jan. 1945: cf. 
L’idea federalista, p. 3. 

1 Valiani, ‘Il Partito d’Azione’, pp. 22 ff. 

2 For the date cf. ‘Ricordi del movimento liberalsocialista’ in Calogero, Difesa del libe- 
ralsocialismo, p. 197. 

3 The second ‘Manifesto of Liberal Socialism’ (also in Calogero, op. cit., pp. 224-30) 
repeated the same ideas on international policy in a more concise form, without sub- 
stantive change. 
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families, or so devoted to his own city as to regard as evil whatever profits other 
cities, or so concerned for the good of his own nation as to become blind to the 
good of humanity. There is no sphere in which the idea of force, power and 
domination can claim legitimacy as against the higher ideals of right, justice and 
morality. 

What is more, the rejection of the idea of war and all that goes with it (autarky, 
protectionism, economic and spiritual isolation) is not only an ethical require- 
ment: it corresponds to the most evident economic imperative. In former times, 
when armies and not nations fought one another, the expense of war was minute 
compared to what it is today, and it was possible to expect that it would be 
outweighed by the economic advantages of victory or conquest. But modern 
technology has brought matters to a point where only organized, mendacious 
propaganda can convince peoples that war is a remunerative enterprise. From this 
point of view the advent of total war marks a new epoch in history, the end of the 
age in which war was economically profitable. Therefore anyone who continues 
to repeat that foreign policy has always been a test of strength and the power to 
dominate, and that peoples and states cannot be converted to the ideal of an 
orderly and peaceful community of free nations, is not only displaying a mean 
and narrow attitude from the moral point of view, but is also confessing his 
failure to understand the facts of history and economics. 

The foreign policy of Liberal Socialism will therefore be inspired by the ideals 
of international solidarity, and will be devoted to promoting this end by every 
possible means: disarmament, European federation, juridical bodies and means 
of enforcing international law. At the same time it will do everything possible in 
the field of politics and information to ensure that the community of nations is 
not only characterized by international liberalism, guaranteeing the indepen- 
dence of states and the settlement of disputes by arbitral and jurisdictional means, 
but likewise by international socialism, which will guarantee equality of rights in 
the economic field also. For this purpose it will strive for the abolition or max- 
imum reduction of tariff barriers, with possible compensation arrangements of an 
equitable kind for states which suffer real harm thereby; the internationalization 
of colonies and major sources of raw materials; and the progressive extension of 
citizenship beyond the confines of a single nation. 

Given its internationalist approach to foreign policy and the fact that its 
ethico-political doctrine is independent of strictly national limits, Liberal Social- 
ism does not consider itself restricted to the borders of its own state, but hopes 
that an international community may be formed of all those in every nation who 
share its outlook and ideals. This International will engraft a moral and social 
renewal on the plant of liberty which must be kept alive in men’s minds and 
actions. It will bring about a civilization which, as it develops, will provide room 
for various trends and attitudes, thus demonstrating its own complexity and 
historical fruitfulness. 

In this way Liberal Socialism appeals to the individual as a citizen of the world, 
and endeavours to solve internal and external problems alike in a spirit of increas- 
ing liberty, justice and equality in a worldwide juridical organization; while in 
home affairs it presents itself both as a party programme and as a general con- 
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stitutional theory of the coexistence of parties. The first of these aims corres- 
ponds to its overall liberal-socialist programme, and the second to its more speci- 
fically liberal aspect. 

From the latter point of view Liberal Socialism offers a common basis of 
understanding for all parties and all tendencies which accept the fundamental 
rules of the game: the rule of fair dealing, and the rule of liberty which must not 
be allowed to destroy itself. It hopes to see a front of liberty uniting all those 
who, while they may in some ways or in some degree dissent from the rest of the 
Liberal Socialist programme, accept its idea of constitutional freedoms and of the 
institutions necessary for them to function properly. 

Everyone who has a sense of civilized coexistence and political honesty must at 
least be a potential member of that front — the common front of freedom and fair 
dealing. 


148. The ‘Ventotene Manifesto’ August 1941 


None of the typed copies distributed between 1941 and 1943 have hitherto been traced. 
From autumn 1943 onwards the document was clandestinely published on three occasions: 
(1) Il manifesto-programma di Ventotene (= Elementi di discussione) (Quaderni del Movi- 
mento Federalista Europeo, No. 1), hectographed, s.l.n.d. (Milan, 1943), preserved in the 
Rossi archives; (2) Manifesto del Movimento Federalista Europeo (Quaderni del Movi- 
mento Federalista Europeo, No. 1), printed, s.l.n.d. (Milan, 1943); (3) ‘Per un’Europa 
libera e unita, Progetto d’un manifesto’, in A.S. and E.R. (Altiero Spinelli and Ernesto 
Rossi), Problemi della federazione europea, ed. Eugenio Colorni ( = Edizioni del Movi- 
mento Italiano per la Federazione Europea), s.l.n.d. (Rome, 1944), pp. 9-30. The Colorni 
text was later published in Piccola antologia federalista, 1956}, 19572, pp. 9-30; Levi and 
Pistone, Trent'anni di vita, pp. 46-65; extracts in German in Lipgens, Europa-Föderations- 
pline, pp. 36-44. 

An English translation The Manifesto of Ventotene, based on the Colorni edition, was 
published in Rome on October 1981 by the Associazione Italiana per il Consiglio dei 
Comuni d’Europa (AICCE), the Centro Italiano di Formazione Europea (CIFE), and the 
Movimento Federalista Europea (MFE), Provincia di Latina. The translation is marked 
‘Edizione Provvisoria — Draft Edition’, and besides Italian and English there are apparently 
versions in French, German and Esperanto. For the use of the English version in the 
present volume see Translator’s note on p. 473 below. 


= 


The ‘Ventotene Manifesto’ was compiled on the island of Ventotene in the Gulf of Gaeta, 
a place of internment for over 800 political prisoners, mostly Communists, socialists and 
former members of Giustizia e Liberta.' A basic document in the history of Italian federalist 
ideas, it was drafted by Ernesto Rossi and Altiero Spinelli, who at the time belonged to no 
political organization. Rossi, a pupil of Gaetano Salvemini, was arrested in 1930; he had 
been a co-founder of Giustizia e Liberta in 1929 and had worked for the first clandestine 


1 For internment in Ventotene cf. the autobiographical accounts by Jacometti, Vento- 
tene, and Braccialarghe, Nelle spire, also Spinelli’s remarks in L’Europa non cadde dal 
cielo, pp. 15 ff. 
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journal, Non Mollare.? He parted company, however, with the other ex-members of Gius- 
tizia e Liberta who were interned in Ventotene: Riccardo Bauer, Vincenzo Calace and 
Francesco Fancello? Spinelli had joined the Communist Party while a student. During the 15 
years of his internment he abandoned Communism and, as the result of extensive reading, 
formed independent views which may be classed as socialist and liberal.* Rossi’s and Spi- 
nelli’s views on international politics were chiefly influenced by Einaudi’s essays and the 
writings of British federalists which found their way to Ventotene. 

The Manifesto is to be regarded as the result of long discussions by a small group of 
federalist internees, whose chief members besides Rossi and Spinelli were Eugenio Colorni, 
Enrico Giussani, Dino Roberti and Giorgio Braccialarghe.° A first draft was completed in 
June 1941. Some alterations were made in August in the light of the new situation created by 
Germany’s attack on the Soviet Union.’ The final version, written by Rossi on cigarette- 
paper and hidden in the false bottom of a tin box, was taken by Ada Rossi to the mainland, 
where it was distributed in typescript soon afterwards.® Little is known of the extent of its 
distribution or its effect before Mussolini’s fall on 25 July 1943. One of the first to express 
adherence to it was Mario Alberto Rollier in Milan.’ According to a statement by Guglielmo 


2 Ernesto Rossi (b. Caserta, 1897) spent 9 years in the Regina Coeli prison in Rome, 
partly in solitary confinement, before he was moved to Ventotene in 1939. Freed after 
Mussolini’s fall on 25 July 1943, he devoted himself to the MFE, whose foundation 
congress he attended on 25 Aug. 1943, and also joined the Action Party. In Sep. he went 
to Switzerland to contact the resistance groups of other European countries. After the 
war he worked as a writer and publicist. He died in Rome in 1967. 

3 Jacometti, Ventotene, pp. 45 ff.; Rossi to Salvemini, 26 March 1944, in Salvemini, 
Lettere dall’America, p. 10. 

4 Altiero Spinelli (b. Rome, 1907) was arrested in 1927 and spent twelve years in different 
prisons before being interned in Ventotene. Released at the end of July 1943, he became 
a founder of the MFE. After a year in Switzerland he returned in the late summer of 
1944 and became a secretary of the Action Party for Upper Italy. After the war he took 
a leading part in the MFE. He was Commissioner of the European Communities for 
Research and Technology in 1970-6, and was elected to the Italian parliament in the 
latter year. Author of many works advocating European federation. 

5 Conversation with Altiero Spinelli, Dec. 1977: cf. also Chiti-Batelli, Il federalismo 
europeo, pp. 182 f.; Cofrancesco, ‘Il contributo’, pp. 150 ff. 

6 Jacometti, Ventotene, pp. 45, 49, 60 ff., 62 ff.; Braccialarghe, Nelle spire, pp. 17 ff., 
53 ff. 

7 Manifesto del Movimento Federalista Europeo (Quaderni del MFE 1), Introduction, 
p. 3. It is doubtful whether specific passages can be definitely ascribed to Spinelli or 
Rossi as suggested, e.g., by Cofrancesco, p. 156. According to information from Spi- 
nelli, while Rossi was essentially responsible for all passages dealing with politico- 
economic matters, the text is to be regarded as the final result of joint discussion. 

8 Conversation with Ada Rossi, Dec. 1977. 

9 Letter of March 1942 from Rollier to the Ventotene group of federalists (copy in Rossi 
archives, with inscription ‘One of the first declarations of support for the Federalist 
Movement’). Carlo Lodovico Ragghianti, a co-founder of the Action Party, mentions 
having received the Manifesto (Ragghianti, Disegno?, p. 315). In the spring of 1943 it 
reached Tancredi Galimberti and Antonino Repaci (cf. doc. 153 below). On the subject 
of its distribution Leo Valiani writes (‘Il Partito d’Azione’, p. 36, n. 25): ‘Through Ada 
Rossi the Manifesto reached Giustizia e Libertà groups and the Action Party, then 
being formed: among the latter’s members it was most enthusiastically taken up by 
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Usellini, extracts were first published in the hectographed newssheet of a resistance group in 
Ancona.” It was adopted as the programme of the Movimento Federalista Europeo (MFE) 
at the latter’s founding congress at Milan on 27-8 August 1943, and was soon afterwards 
printed as the first number of Quaderni del Movimento Federalista Europeo. It was pub- 
lished illegally for the last time by Eugenio Colorni in Rome in the spring of 1944. The 
Quaderni version given below differs chiefly in arrangement from Colorni’s: in the latter, 
section IV (‘The Revolutionary Situation: old and new trends’) appears as a sub-section of II 
(‘Post-war duties - European unity’). Attention is drawn to other differences in the Trans- 
lator’s note, below. 


I. The crisis of modern civilization” 


Modern civilization has taken as its specific foundation the principle of liberty 
which says that man is not a mere instrument to be used by others but that every 
man must be an autonomous life centre. With this definition in hand, all those 
aspects of social life that have not respected this principle have been placed on 
trial in the grand, historical process that has begun. 

(1) The equal right shared by all nations to be organized into independent 
states has been recognized. All peoples, defined by ethnic, geographic, linguistic 
and historical characteristics, were to find, within the state organization created 
according to its [their] own particular concept of political life, that instrument 
best suited for satisfying its [their] own needs independently of any outside 
intervention. The ideology of national independence was a powerful stimulus for 
progress. It helped overcome narrow-minded parochialism with a sense of the 
vaster solidarity against foreign oppression. It eliminated many of the obstacles 
that hindered the circulation of people and merchandise. It extended within the 
territory of each new state the institutions and systems of more advanced socie- 
ties to those populations which had remained undeveloped. It also brought with 


Luciano Bolis, Mario Rollier and others. Most of the intellectuals in the Action Party, 
starting with Leone Ginzburg, promptly adopted its ideas (. . .)’ 

10 Letter from Guglielmo Usellini to Ernesto Rossi, undated (June-July 1944; Rossi 
archives), reading in part: “The clandestine press was already active, as is shown by the 
fact that in Oct. 1942 a group of workers said to be from Ancona, who were not linked 
with the federalists and described themselves as Communists, agreed to publish part of 
your manifesto in an underground weekly (roneo’d) called La fede operaia, or some 
similar title, which they had been running for the past year.” According to information 
from the Istituto Regionale per la Storia del Movimento di Liberazione nelle Marche 
this was probably La voce operaia, but no copy of this journal exists prior to April 
1943. 

* Translator’s note on the following document 
This version follows the wording of the Rome translation of 1981 (cf. bibliographical 
note on p. 471 above), but is rearranged to conform to the order of the version in 
the Rossi archives (cf. end of introductory note, above). Emendations in the light of 
the Italian text are inserted in square brackets. The following notes draw attention to 
substantive differences between the original Italian text and the Rome version, and to 
what appear to be further mistranslations (notes 2, 8, 10, 11, 13). 
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it, however, the seeds of capitalist imperialism which our own generation has 
seen expand to the point of forming totalitarian states and to the unleashing of 
world wars. 

No longer is the ‘nation’ considered to be the historical product of the com- 
munities of man that, as the result of a lengthy process of increasing similarities of 
custom and aspiration, find their state to be the most efficacious form of organ- 
izing collective life within the framework of the entire human society. It has, 
instead, become a divine entity, an organism that has to consider only its own 
existence, its own development, without the least regard for the damage this 
might cause to others. The absolute sovereignty of national states has given each 
the desire to dominate, since each one feels threatened by the strength of the 
others, and considers as its living space an increasingly vast territory wherein it 
will have the right of free movement and can ensure itself of the means of a 
practically autonomous existence. This desire to dominate cannot be placated 
except by the predominance of the strongest state. 

As a consequence of all this, from guardian of civil liberty, the state was 
transformed into the master of vassals bound into servitude, and it held within its 
power all the faculties needed to achieve the maximum war-efficiency. Even 
during peacetimes, considered to be pauses during which to prepare for subse- 
quent, inevitable wars, the military class predominates now in many countries 
over civilian society. Expressions of civil policy, therefore, such as schools 
research, productivity, administrations, function with difficulty and are mainly 
directed towards increasing military strength. Women are considered merely as 
producers of soldiers and are awarded prizes in much the same way as they are 
awarded to prolific cattle. From the very earliest age, children are taught to 
handle weapons and to hate what is foreign. Individual liberty is reduced to 
practically nought, since everyone is part of the military establishment and con- 
stantly subject to recall in the armed forces. Repeated wars force men to abandon 
families, jobs, property, often demanding the ultimate sacrifice for reasons of 
which no one really understands the value. It takes just a few days to destroy the 
results of decades of common effort made to increase general well-being. 

The totalitarian states are those that have most consistently achieved the uni- 
fication of all forces, in effecting the greatest concentration and the highest degree 
of self-sufficiency. These are the organizations which have proved to be most 
suited to the current international environment. If even one nation moves a step 
towards a more accentuated totalitarianism, it is followed immediately by the 
others, drawn through the very same furrow [in its wake] by their will to sur- 
vive. 

(2) The equal right of all citizens to participate in the formation of the inten- 
tions of the State has been recognized. This was to have been the synthesis of the 
freely expressed changeable economic and ideological needs of all the social cate- 
gories. A like [Such a] political organization has allowed for the correction or at 
least the minimizing of many of the most jarring injustices inherited from pre- 
vious regimes. But freedom of the press and of assembly, and the extension of 
suffrage, made the defence of old privileges increasingly difficult, while main- 
taining a representative system of government. Those who owned nothing slowly 
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learned to use these instruments to battle for [against] the rights acquired by the 
privileged classes. Taxes on unearned income and on inheritances, increasing 
duties to be paid on increasingly large incomes, tax exemptions for low incomes 
and on prime necessities; free public schooling; increased social security spend- 
ing; land reforms; control of factories and of manufacturing plants — these were 
threats to the privileged classes in their well-fortified citadels. 

Even the privileged classes who had consented to the equality of political rights 
could not accept the fact that the under-privileged took advantage of this in order 
to achieve economic and social equality in fact as well as word, which would have 
lent concrete significance to the liberty these rights promised. After the end of the 
First World War, the threat became too serious; it was only natural that certain 
classes warmly approved and sustained the installation of dictatorship. Legal 
weapons were thus struck from the hands of popular adversaries. 

On the other hand, the formation of gigantic industrial and banking groups, 
and of trade organizations bringing together whole armies of workers; groups 
and unions pressuring the government to obtain that policy which most clearly 
responded to their particular interests, threatened to dissolve the very state into 
so many economic baronies, bitterly fighting among themselves. Liberal, demo- 
cratic instruments became the tools these groups used to exploit all of society 
even more, losing the prestige they had had. In this way, the conviction took 
hold that only a totalitarian state, in which individual liberties were also abol- 
ished, could somehow resolve the conflicts of interest that existing political insti- 
tutions were unable to control. 

In fact, then, the totalitarian regimes consolidated, generally speaking, the 
various social categories at those levels they had reached a bit at a time; using 
police control of every aspect of each citizen’s life, and through the violent 
silencing of all dissenting voices, these regimes barred every legal possibility of 
further correction of the actual state of conditions. (. . .) 

In order to keep the working classes immobilized and subjugated, the trade 
unions have been transformed from the free organizations of struggle that they 
were, directed by individuals who enjoyed the trust of their associates, into 
police surveillance organs run by employees chosen by the ruling class and res- 
ponsible only to them. If improvements are made in this economic regime, it is 
simply and solely dictated by the needs of militarism, that has joined with the 
reactionary ambitions of the privileged classes in giving rise to and strengthening 
totalitarian states. 

(3) The permanent value of the spirit of criticism has been asserted against 
authoritarian dogmatism. Everything affirmed must have reason in itself, or it 
must disappear. The greatest conquests our society has made in every field are 
due to the methodicalness of this unbiased attitude. 

But this spiritual liberty did not survive the crises created by the totalitarian 
states. New dogmas to be accepted like articles of faith, or to be accepted hypo- 
critically, are taking over every fields of knowledge. Albeit no one knows what 
race is, and the most elementary notions of history emphasize the absurdity of 
the statement, physiologists are held [forced] to believe, demonstrate and con- 
vince that one belongs to a chosen race, simply because this myth is needed by 
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imperialism to excite the masses to hate and pride. The most evident concepts of 
economic science must be anathema if the autarchic policy, balanced trade and 
other old stand-bys of mercantilism can be presented as extraordinary discoveries 
of our times. Because of the economic interdependence of all parts of the world, 
the vital space needed by any population which wants to maintain a living stan- 
dard consonant with modern civilization must be considered the entire globe. 
The pseudo-science of geo-politics has been created, however: it will demon- 
strate the consistency of the theory of living spaces, giving theoretical cover to 
the imperialist desire to overpower. History is falsified in its essential data, in the 
interests of the ruling classes. The shadows of obscurantism newly threaten to 
suffocate the human spirit. 

The social ethic of liberty and equality is undermined. Men are no longer 
considered free citizens who use the State in order to reach collecitve purposes. 
They are, instead, servants of the State, which decides their destinies, and behind 
the will of the State is masked the will of those who hold the power. Men are no 
longer the subjects of law; arranged hierarchically they are expected to obey 
without discussion all their superiors, culminating in a suitably deified Chief. 
The caste regime is born, arrogant, out of its own ashes. 

This reactionary, totalitarian civilization, after having triumphed in a series of 
countries, finally found, in Nazi Germany, the power that was thought [believed 
itself] to be capable of drawing the final consequences. After meticulous prepa- 
ration, making bold and unscrupulous use of the rivalries, egotisms and stupid- 
ities of others, dragging in its wake other vassal states of Europe — Italy first and 
foremost — and allying itself with Japan which was pursuing identical aims in 
Asia, Nazi Germany hurled itself into a carreer of conquest.' 

Its victory would mean the final consolidation of totalitarianism in the world. 
All its characteristics would be exasperated to the greatest degree, and progres- 
sive forces would be condemned for long years to the role of simple opposition. 
The traditional arrogance and intolerance of the German military classes can give 
us an idea of what the character of their dominance would be like after a victo- 
rious war. Victorious Germans might even concede five years of generosity 
towards other European peoples, formally respecting their territories and their 
political institutions, in this way satisfying the false sentiments of patriotism of 
those who consider the colours of the boundary fence [frontier post] and the 
nationality of the politicians in the forefront; and [but] instead it is the ratio of 
power and the effective content of state organs that warrant attention. However 
camouflaged, the reality is always the same: a new division of humanity into 
Spartans and helots.? 

Even a compromise solution between the two sides in battle would be one 
more step ahead for totalitarianism. All those countries which had eluded Ger- 
many’s grasp would be forced to adopt its forms of political organization, in 
order to be adequately prepared for the next war. 


1 The passage from ‘After meticulous’ to ‘career of conquest’ is not in the Rome ver- 
sion. 
2 The Rome version has ‘Athenians’ for ‘helots’. 
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Hitler’s Germany, however, did succeed in felling the minor states one by one, 
and this action forced increasingly powerful forces to join battle. The courageous 
fighting spirit of Great Britain, even in that most critical moment when it faced 
the enemy alone, was the cause that brought the Germans to collide against the 
valiant resistance of the Red Army, and gave America the time it needed to 
mobilize its boundless productive resources. And this struggle against German 
imperialism is closely linked to that of the Chinese people against Japanese 
imperialism. 

Immense masses of men and wealth are already drawn up against the totali- 
tarian powers, whose strength has already reached its peak: at this point it can 
only gradually consume itself. The opposing forces, instead, have already over- 
come their worst moment and are now on the way up. The war of the allies 
awakens more forcefully each day the desire for liberation, even in those coun- 
tries which had submitted to violence and had lost their way due to the blows 
they received. And even in the very Axis populations this desire has been re- 
awakened: they realize they have been dragged into a desperate situation, simply 
to satisfy their rulers’ lust for power. 

The slow process, thanks to which enormous masses of men passively let 
themselves be formed by the new regime, adjusted to it and contributed to its 
consolidation, has come to a halt, and the opposite process has begun. Within 
this immense wave, slowly gathering momentum, are included all the progressive 
forces, the most enlightened groups of the working class that have not let them- 
selves be swayed, either by terror or by flattery, from their ambition to achieve a 
better quality of living; it included as well the more aware elements of the intel- 
lectual classes, offended by the degradation of human intelligence; businessmen 
and investors who, feeling they are capable of new initiatives, want to free them- 
selves of the trappings of bureaucracy and national autarchy that encumber their 
every movement; and all those others who, due to an innate sense of dignity, 
cannot bend before the humiliation of servitude. 

Today, the salvation of our civilization is entrusted to these forces. 


II. Post-war duties [tasks]: European unity 


Germany’s defeat would not automatically lead to the reformation of Europe 
according to our ideal of civilization. 

In the brief, intense period of general crises (during which the fallen govern- 
ments lie broken, during which the popular masses anxiously await a new mes- 
sage and are, meanwhile, like molten matter, burning, susceptible of being 
poured into new moulds, capable of welcoming the guidance of serious interna- 
tionalists), the classes which were most privileged under the old national systems 
will attempt, underhandedly or violently, to quench the thirst, the sentiments, 
the passions groping towards internationalism, and they will ostentatiously 
[obstinately] begin to reconstruct the old state organs. And it is probable that the 
English leaders, perhaps in agreement with the Americans, will attempt to push 
things in this direction, in order to restore the policy of the balance of power, in 
the apparent immediate interests of their empire. (. . .) 
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The point they will seek to exploit is the restoration of the national state. Thus 
they will be able to grasp [exploit] that most widespread of popular sentiments, 
most deeply offended by recent events, most easily utilized for reactionary pur- 
poses: the patriotic sentiment. In this way they can also hope to confuse their 
adversaries’ ideas more easily, since for the popular masses the only political 
experience acquired up to this time has been within the national context, and it is 
therefore fairly easy to converge them and their more shortsighted leaders into 
the terrain of the reconstruction of the states felled by the tempest [i.e. persuade 
them to rebuild nation states on the old model]. 

If this purpose were to be reached [achieved], the reaction would have won. In 
appearance, these states might well be broadly democratic and socialistic; [but] it 
would only be a question of time before power returned into the hands of the 
reactionaries. National jealousies would again develop, and [each] state would 
again express its satisfaction at its own existence in its armed strength. In a more 
or less brief space of time the most important duty would be to convert popu- 
lations into armies. Generals would again command, the monopoly holders 
would again draw profits from autarchy, the bureaucracy would continue to 
swell, the priests would keep the masses docile. All the initial conquests would 
shrivel into nothing, in comparison to the necessity of once more preparing for 
war. 

The question which must first be resolved, and if it is not then any other 
progress made up to that point is mere appearance, is that of the abolition of the 
division of Europe into national, sovereign states. 

The collapse of the majority of the states of the continent under the German 
steam-roller has already placed the destinies of the European populations on 
common ground: either all together they will submit to Hitler’s dominion, or all 
together they will enter a revolutionary crisis after his fall, and they will not find 
themselves adamantly distinct in solid, state structures. 

The general spirit today is already far more [better] disposed than it was in the 
past to a federal reorganization of Europe. The hard experience of the last 
decades has opened the eyes even of those who would not see, and has matured 
many circumstances favourable to our ideal. 

All reasonable men recognize that it is impossible to maintain a balance of 
power among European states with militarist Germany enjoying equal condi- 
tions, nor can Germany be broken up into pieces once it is conquered. We have 
seen a demonstration that no country within Europe can stay on the sidelines 
while the others battle: declarations of neutrality and non-aggression pacts come 
to naught. The uselessness, even harmfulness, of organizations like the League of 
Nations has been demonstrated: they pretend to guarantee an international law 
without a military force capable of imposing its decisions respecting the absolute 
sovereignty of the member states. The principle of non-intervention turned out 
to be absurd. According to it each population was left free to choose the despotic 
government it thought best, as if the constitution of each of the single states were 
not a question of vital interest for all the other European nations. 

The multiple problems which poison international life on the continent have 
proved to be insoluble: tracing boundaries through areas inhabited by mixed 
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populations, defence of alien minorities, seaports for landlocked countries, the 
Balkan question, the Irish problem, and so on. All matters which would find easy 
solutions in the European Federation. (...) 

And, once the horizon of the Old Continent is passed beyond, and all the 
peoples who make up humanity embrace in a grand vision of their common 
participation, it will have to be recognized that European Federation is the single 
conceivable guarantee that relationships with American and Asiatic peoples can 
exist on the basis of peaceful cooperation; this while awaiting a more distant 
future, when the political unity of the entire globe becomes a possibility. 

The dividing line between progressive and reactionary parties no longer fol- 
lows the formal line of greater or lesser democracy, or of more or less socialism to 
be instituted; rather the division falls along the line, very new and substantial, 
that separates the party members into two groups. The first is made up of those 
who conceive the essential purpose and goal of struggle as the ancient one, that is, 
the conquest of national political power — and who, although involuntarily, play 
into the hands of reactionary forces, letting the incandescent lava of popular 
passions set in the old moulds, and thus allowing old absurdities to arise once 
again. The second are those who see as the main purpose the creation of a solid 
international state; they will direct popular forces toward this goal, and having 
won national power, use it first and foremost as an instrument for achieving 
international unity. 

With propaganda and action, seeking to establish in every possible way the 
agreements and links among the single [similar] movements which are certainly 
being formed in the various countries, the foundation must be built now for a 
movement that knows how to mobilize all forces for the birth of the new organ- 
ism which will be the grandest creation, and the newest, that has occurred in 
Europe for centuries; in order to constitute a steady federal state, that will have at 
its disposal a European armed service instead of national armies; to break deci- 
sively economic autarchies, the backbone of totalitarian regimes; [an organism] 
that will have sufficient means to see that its deliberations for the maintenance of 
common order are executed in the single federal states, while each state will retain 
the autonomy it needs for a plastic articulation and development of political life 
according to the particular characteristics of its people. 

If a sufficient number of men in European countries understand this, then 
victory is shortly to be [will soon be] in their hands, because the situation and the 
spirit [people’s minds] will be favourable to their work. They will have before 
them [as their adversaries] parties and factions that have already been disqualified 
by the disastrous experience of the last twenty years. It will be the moment of 
new action, it will also be the moment of new men: the movement for a free and 
united Europe. 


III. Post-war duties [tasks]: social reform 


A free and united Europe is the necessary premise to the strengthening of 
modern civilization, for which the totalitarian era represented a standstill. The 
end of this era will immediately revive in full the historical process of the struggle 
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against social inequalities and privileges. All the old conservative structures 
which hindered this process will have collapsed or will be in a state of collapse. 
This crisis must be exploited with courage and decision. In order to respond to 
our needs, the European revolution must be socialist, that is it must have as its 
goal the emancipation of the working classes and the realization for them of more 
humane living conditions. 

The orientation to be chosen for the steps to take must not, however, depend 
solely on the purely doctrinaire principle that the private ownership of the mate- 
rial means of production must, as a general rule, be abolished, and that it can be 
tolerated only temporarily when there is no other choice to be made. The general 
state control of the economy was the first, utopistic form in which the working 
classes imagined their liberation from the yoke of capitalism. When fully 
achieved, however, it did not [does not] produce the hoped-for results; on the 
contrary, a regime came [comes] into existence in which the entire population 
was [is] subject to a restricted cell [class] of bureaucrats who ran [run] the econ- 
omy: this is what happened in Russia.’ 

The truly fundamental principle of socialism, in [from] which general collec- 
tivization was nothing more than a hurried and erroneous deduction, is the 
principle which states that economic forces must not dominate man, but rather — 
as for [like] the forces of Nature — they must be subject to man, guided and 
controlled by him in the most rational way, so that the broadest strata of the 
population will not become their victims. The gigantic forces of progress that 
spring from individual interests must not be slaked [quenched] by the grey dull- 
ness of routine. Otherwise, the same insoluble problem will arise: how to sti- 
mulate the spirit of initiative using salary levels and other devices like Stakhano- 
vism in the USSR, which had the sole result of adding to the burden of toil (uno 
sgobbamento più diligente).* The forces of progress must be extolled and 
extended, they must find increasing ranges [scope] for development and utiliza- 
tion; at the same time, the barriers which must guide these forces towards objec- 
tives of the greatest advantage for all of society must be strengthened and per- 
fected. Private property must be abolished, limited, corrected, [or] extended: 
instance by instance, not dogmatically according to principle. 

This guideline is easily inserted into the process of forming a European eco- 
nomic life freed from the nightmares of militarism or national bureaucracy. It 
must offer liberation both to the workers of capitalist countries oppressed by 
management and to workers in Communist countries oppressed by bureaucratic 
tyranny.° The rational solution must be used in place of the irrational, in the 
consciousness of the working classes as well. (. . .)° 

It would be superfluous to dwell at length on the constitutional institutions; 
not knowing at this point, or being able to foresee, the conditions in which they 


‘this is what happened in Russia’: not in Rome version. 

‘like Stakhanovism . . . burden of toil’: not in Rome version. 

‘It must... tyranny’: not in Rome version. 

The following two pages describe in ‘greater detail the content of this guideline’ dealing 
with social questions. 
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will be drawn up and will have to regulate [operate], we could do no more than 
repeat what has already been repeated [is already well known] - - the need for 
representative bodies [for] the formation of the law, the independence of the 
magistracy that is to take the place of the present one for the impartial application 
of the laws handed down by higher authorities, the freedom of the press and of 
assembly, in order that public opinion be enlightened and that all citizens have 
the possibility of effectively participating in the life of the state. Only two ques- 
tions demand further and deeper definition because of their particular importance 
for our country in this moment: the relationship between Church and State, and 
the quality [nature] of political representation. 

(a) The Catholic church continues inflexibly to regard itself as the single per- 
fect society to which the state ought to submit, while providing it with the 
temporal weapons necessary to impose respect for orthodoxy. The Church 
appears as the natural ally of all reactionary regimes, of which it seeks to take 
advantage so as to obtain exemptions and privileges, to restore its patrimony, to 
extend its tentacles once again into the schools and into family life.” The Treaty 
which concluded [sealed] the Vatican’s alliance with Fascism in Italy must abso- 
lutely be abolished in order that the purely sectarian character of the state be 
asserted and defined and the supremacy of the state in civil matters be unequi- 
vocably determined. All religious faiths are to be equally respected, but the state 
must no longer show a preference as between religions, and it must resume its 
educative work so as to develop the spirit of criticism.* 

(b) The house of cards that Fascism built with its corporatism will collapse 
together with the other aspects of the totalitarian state. There are those who hold 
that material for the new constitutional order can be salvaged from this wreck. 
We do not believe this. In the totalitarian state, the corporative chambers are the 
crowning hoax of police control of the workers. Even if the corporative chambers 
were a sincere expression of the will of the various categories of producers, the 
representative bodies of the various professional categories could never be qual- 
ified to handle questions of general policy. In more specifically economic mat- 
ters, they would become organs for the accumulation of power and privilege by 
the categories having stronger union representation. 

The unions will have broad collaboration functions with state organs which are 
appointed to resolve those problems which regard these categories [concern 
them] most directly, but it is absolutely excluded that they be given any legisla- 
tive power, since this would create a kind of feudal anarchy in the economic life 
of the country, leading to renewed political despotism. Many of those who were 
ingenuously attracted by the myth of corporatism can and should be attracted by 
the job of renewing structures of similar purpose. But they must realize the 
absurdity of the solution they might vaguely desire. Corporatism can only be 
concretely expressed in the form it was given by totalitarian states: to regiment 


7 ‘The Catholic church . . . family life’: not in Rome version. 

8 ‘but the state. . . spirit of criticism’: the Rome version has merely ‘and the state must no 
longer strike the balance of religions.’ The original wording of this portion of the 
sentence is ‘ma lo stato non dovra più avere un bilancio’. 
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the workers beneath leaders [under civil servants] who control their every move 
in the interests of the ruling class. 


IV. The revolutionary situation: old and new trends 


The fall of the totalitarian regimes will signify for entire populations the com- 
ing of ‘liberty’; all restrictions will disappear and, automatically, complete free- 
dom of speech and of assembly will reign supreme. (. . .)? 

The revolutionary party cannot be amateurishly organized in the moment of 
decision. It must start now to form at least its central political philosophy, its 
leaders and directors, the primary actions it will take. It must not represent a 
heterogeneous mass of tendencies, united merely negatively and temporarily, 
that is, by their anti-Fascist past and the active expectation of the fall of the 
totalitarian regime, ready to go each its way once this goal has been reached. The 
revolutionary party must realize that only then will its real work begin. It must 
therefore be made up of men who are in agreement on the main problems of the 
future. Its methodical propaganda must penetrate everywhere where there are 
those oppressed by the present regime. It must use [take] as its starting point 
those problems which are the source of greatest suffering to individuals and 
classes and show how these are connected with other problems, and what the real 
solution might be. But from this gradually [ever-] increasing circle of sympathiz- 
ers, only those who have identified and accepted the European revolution as the 
principal purpose of their lives are to be recruited into the movement. Day by 
day, with discipline, the work is to go on; its continuous and efficacious safety is 
to be provided secretly, even in those most dangerously illegal situations. '° Thus 
the more solid network of workers will be set up to give consistency to the more 
fragile sphere of sympathizers. 

While not overlooking any occasion nor any sector in which to spread its 
cause, it [the party] must turn first and foremost to those environments which are 
the most important ones as centres for the circulation of ideas and for the recruit- 
ing of aggressive men; sensitive to the current situation and decisive for tomor- 
row’s circumstances, that is, the working class and the intellectuals. The first is 
that which least submitted to the totalitarian rod and that will most readily 
reorganize its ranks. The intellectuals, particularly the younger among them, are 
those who are most spiritually suffocated and repulsed by the current despotism. 
Other classes will gradually be drawn into the movement. 

Any movement which fails its duty to ally [rally] these forces is condemned to 


9 The four omitted pages deal with the various trends after the decline of the totalitarian 
regimes: Neither the Democrats nor the Communists would be able to overcome the 
‘international anarchy’. A. Spinelli developed the same themes on the political parties a 
few month later more clearly in the following Doc. 149. 

10 According to the Italian text, the passage from "Day by day’ to ‘situations’ should read: 
‘It is they who must carry on the day-to-day work in a disciplined manner, using their 
skill to ensure its security, efficacy and continuity even in the most dangerous condi- 
tions of illegality.’ 
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sterility. A movement made up of intellectuals alone will not have the strength it 
needs to overwhelm reactionary resistance, it will distrust and be distrusted by 
the working class; and even though it is animated by democratic sentiment, it will 
be prone to lose its hold before the difficulties present in the mobilization of all 
other classes against the workers; that is, before the threatened restoration of 
Fascism.” If, instead [on the other hand], the movement is backed only by the 
proletariat, it will be deprived of the clarity of thought and expression which only 
the intellectual classes can furnish, and which is needed so that new roads and 
new duties be well defined; it will remain a prisoner of the former classism [class 
system], it will see everyone as a potential enemy, and will slither towards the 
doctrinaire Communist solution. 

During the revolutionary crisis, it is up to this movement [party] to organize 
and guide progressive forces, utilizing for its purpose all popular organs which 
form spontaneously as ardent crucibles in which the revolutionary masses are 
melted, not for the drawing up of plebiscites, but rather waiting to be guided. 

It derives the vision and security of what must be done not from a previous 
consecration of what is yet to be the popular conscience [by the people’s will 
which does not yet exist], but from the knowledge of representing [that it repre- 
sents] the deepest necessities of modern society. In this way it issues the initial 
regulations of the new order, the first social discipline directed to the unformed 
[new] masses. This dictatorship by the revolutionary party will form the new 
state, and surrounding this state will grow the new democracy. 

There are no grounds for fearing that a similar [such a] revolutionary regime 
will necessarily” develop into renewed despotism. This may [will] develop if a 
servile society has been formed. But if the revolutionary party continues with 
determination from its very first action to create the conditions necessary for 
individual freedom, conditions under which all citizens can really participate in 
the life of the state, it will evolve towards increasing comprehension of the new 
order, even though moving through secondary political crises, and [towards] 
acceptance of it by the population. It will be growing, therefore, in the direction 
of increasing possibility of functioning, and of free political institutions. ? 

The moment has arrived in which we must know how to discard old burdens, 
how to be ready for the new world that is coming, that will be so different from 
what we have imagined. Among the old, the inept [unfit] must be put aside; and 
among the young, new energies are to be stimulated. At this time those who have 
perceived the reasons behind the present crisis in European civilization are seek- 
ing one another, and are beginning to string the loom upon which the future will 
be woven. Therefore they are gathering the inheritance left by all those move- 
ments which worked to raise and enlighten humanity, and which failed because 


11 For ‘it will be prone . . . Fascism’ read: ‘it will be liable, when difficulties arise, to drift 
towards supporting a mobilization of all classes against the workers, that is to say a 
restoration of Fascism.’ 

12 ‘necessarily’ not in Rome version. 

13 For ‘increasing . . . institutions’ read ‘making it easier for free political institutions to 
function’. 
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of their miscomprehension of the purpose to be achieved or the ways to achieve 
it. 
The road ahead is neither easy nor safe, but we must and shall follow it." 


149. Altiero Spinelli: ‘The United States of Europe and the various 
political trends’ 1941-2 


(Altiero Spinelli, "Gli Stati Uniti d’Europa e le varie tendenze politiche’, in A. S. and 
E. R. (Altiero Spinelli and Ernesto Rossi), Problemi della federazione europea, ed. Eugenio 
Colorni ( = Edizioni del Movimento Italiano per la Federazione Europea), Rome, 1944, 
pp. 31-74; repr. in Altiero Spinelli, Dagli stati sovrani agli Stati Uniti d’Europa, Florence, 
1950, pp. 7-57; excerpts in German in Lipgens, Europa-Föderationspläne, pp. 44-53; here 
excerpts from the original edn., pp. 59-61 and 68-74. 


While interned in Ventotene Spinelli composed two further documents, ‘Gli Stati Uniti 
d’Europa e le varie tendenze politiche’ and ‘Politica marxista e politica federalista’,' which 
can be dated to the months following the completion of the ‘Ventotene Manifesto’ In the 
first he developed the themes outlined in section IV of the Manifesto (‘The revolutionary 
situation: old and new trends’). The memorandum deals in separate sections with the chief 
political trends of the time — racism, democracy and Communism — and gives a critical 
analysis of their aims, in which the theoretical foundations of the latter two are compared 
with the historical experience of the past twenty years. Spinelli argued that neither the 
democrats, in so far as they were merely hoping for a ‘restoration of democracy’, nor the 
Communists, who expected a new international order to follow immediately upon the col- 
lapse of the bourgeoisie, bad any answer to the problem of how to overcome the ‘interna- 
tional anarchy’ which was the true cause of racism and of both world wars. In section IV, 
here given in an abridged form, Spinelli argues for the alternative of a federal Europe based 
on international law and considers how this aim can best be attained. 


(...) For a rational examination of the problem of international order, the 
following three questions must be considered: 

(a) What arrangements are necessary to do away with the present international 
anarchy? 

(b) Are there forces in society that are strongly enough interested in upholding 
such arrangements? 

(c) How can such forces be detached from the old traditions, which have 
proved inadequate and pernicious? 


14 Last sentence in not Rome version. 

1 Cf. doc. 150 below. 

2 Eugenio Colorni’s preface to the Rome edition of 1944 gives no exact indication of the 
date of composition, but only says in general terms ‘The present writings were con- 
ceived and drafted on the island of Ventotene in 1941 and 1942’ (p. 3). 

3 ‘IV. European federation’: the text below is from pp. 59-61 and 68-74 of Colorni’s 
edition, omitting footnotes. 
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The evils of international anarchy do not arise from causes other than the 
absence of an international law: they arise from that very absence. To safeguard 
the common interest there must be a suitable body capable of enforcing that 
interest. If there is no such body, and the arrangements that exist are sufficient 
only for the attainment of particular interests, then, short of believing in divine 
providence, there is clearly no way of avoiding a state of things in which 
everyone looks after his own interest regardless of the harm he may do to others, 
with the result that friction and tensions arise which can in the last resort only be 
resolved by force. 

The only way to avoid these evils is to create institutions which will frame and 
enforce an international law against the pursuit of aims that profit one nation at 
the expense of others. 

This is a truism as far as the internal affairs of a nation are concerned; but as 
soon as it is applied to the international order, the men of our nationalist age 
regard it as bizarre, utopian and contrary to the profoundest and most unalter- 
able instincts of human nature, and they devise all kinds of sophistry to avoid 
facing it. In old times, when national units were being formed, the men of the 
feudal age reacted in the same way, as the only order they could conceive of as 
natural and obvious was that of castles, counties and municipalities. 

Such an international order may be created by an empire reducing other states 
to the role of vassals, on whom it imposes and enforces its own laws. This is the 
most primitive method, the one most often met with in human history, and today 
we are witnesses of an ambitious and determined attempt to put it in practice 
once again. If we reject it, it is not because it uses violence to establish itself, but 
because it would be founded on violence for an entire epoch — on the inequality of 
peoples, their exploitation by the conqueror, the mystical exaltation of the 
empire, the further impulse to world domination, and the permanently milita- 
ristic character of the regime. 

But the international order can also be created in a way more suited to our 
basic demands, namely a federal system. This would allow each state to develop 
its national life in the way best suited to the level and character of its civilization, 
but it would deprive its member states of those elements of sovereignty which 
enabled them to assert their selfish aims; it would create and administer a corpus 
of international law to which all states would be equally subject. 

The federal authority should be entrusted with powers that would ensure the 
permanent abolition of exclusivist national policies. It must have the sole power 
to raise and employ armed forces (which would also be responsible for public 
order within states), to conduct foreign policy, and to fix the administrative 
boundaries of the member states so as to satisfy basic national requirements and 
see that ethnic minorities are not mistreated. It would take steps to abolish 
protectionist barriers and prevent their re-erection: it would issue a single federal 
currency; it would ensure full freedom of movement for all citizens within the 
federation, and would administer all colonies, i.e. all territories still incapable of 
self-government. 

To perform these tasks effectively there must be a federal magistrature, an 
administrative apparatus independent of the individual states. The federation 
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must levy directly from the citizens the taxes necessary for the functioning of 
these bodies; it must possess a legislature and organs of control based on the 
direct participation of citizens, not merely representatives of the federated 
states. 

Such, in outline, is the organization which can be called the United States of 
Europe, and which is the indispensable condition for the elimination of impe- 
rialism and militarism. 

Given Europe’s predominance in the world, even today, as a centre of civi- 
lization, and the fact that its quarrels have always made it the epicentre of world 
conflict, the final pacification of our continent under federal institutions would 
be the greatest step towards world peace that could be taken at the present 
juncture. (...) 

To achieve these aims requires particularly favourable circumstances in which 
old traditions and patterns of conduct have, as a result of grave events, tempo- 
rarily lost their hold on men’s minds. Such circumstances give federalists an 
opportunity to advance the idea that the fundamental division is between those 
who are for and those who are against European unity; to place themselves at the 
head of forces which favour their cause, to indicate clearly and perform with 
assurance the acts necessary to create institutions around which the interests 
referred to in the foregoing pages can remain firmly united. Only then, by ini- 
tiating new disciplines and studying new problems, can men create the new 
tradition and the new popular ‘myth’ of European unity. To expect this at the 
outset would be putting the cart before the horse. 

Now it is very probable that this pattern of circumstances will soon present 
itself. All the most recent events point in this direction. 

At the end of the last war people felt, as they do now, that something serious 
must be done to avoid the repetition of past errors. During the conflict many 
states had seen the necessity of joint action in ways that might have been the 
nucleus of supranational political structures, such as a supreme military com- 
mand, a fund to stabilize exchange rates, the allocation of raw materials so as to 
maximize overall production, and so on. The more dynamic states, i.e. Britain 
and Germany, were the backbone of their respective coalitions. And yet each 
country was really fighting the war for itself, for its own defence and its own 
ambitions. In every country the man in the street was concerned all the time with 
what his own nation was doing or not doing. The fact that the war became a static 
one meant that each country was concerned with its own frontiers. The war years 
were a severe trial for all of them, but this isolated them more and more from one 
another and from any vision of their common interest. Each country steered 
towards the postwar crisis with its eyes fixed on its own horizon. Within each 
state the basic divisions still related to political organization (democracy versus 
authoritarianism) or the problems of ownership (socialism versus capitalism). 
The groups concerned fought tooth and nail to bring about a democratic or an 
authoritarian state, a socialist or a capitalist one, but all of them were bent on 
making their idol, the sovereign state, more and more powerful. (. . .) 

The course of the present war has been quite different. Apart from Britain, half 
of Russia and some minor Western states, the whole continent is under German 
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domination, most of it directly and a small part indirectly. The old state struc- 
tures have collapsed or present only a semblance of firmness. If the Germans win 
the war this state of affairs would be the foundation of their empire, but if not it 
will provide the best possible conditions for the federal idea. At present the 
German yoke is a stimulus to all peoples to free themselves, not as a particular 
need of each nation but as acommon European interest. Already popular feeling 
is less narrowly nationalistic: more and more people follow the fortunes, not just 
of their own flag but of all those who are fighting on their side, even if they 
belong officially to an enemy country. Everywhere people are coming to realize 
that what they are fighting for is something greater than their own nation. If the 
power of Nazism were broken tomorrow, all the peoples of Europe would be 
faced with the same task of organizing the continent. The sufferings they have 
undergone and the risk of universal enslavement make them see this as an urgent 
necessity. The problem of an international order would be seen as superior to 
that of national order, in a way that was certainly not felt after the last war. The 
nation states would not stand forth as solid, imposing objects, the cynosure of all 
eyes. On the contrary, all Europeans alike — the victors, the vanquished and the 
liberated peoples — would be profoundly shaken by the tragic weakness of their 
former idols. Reactionary nationalist elements, taking advantage of the passions 
of the moment, may try once more to harness to their chariot the national 
feelings that have been outraged by recent oppression, but they will not be able to 
monopolize these feelings exactly as they choose. A political federalist movement 
might foil their designs by appealing to the same feelings but guiding them 
towards a solution that would not ignore national sentiment but would allow it to 
manifest itself freely. Given the recentness of war memories, the tone would not 
be that of aggressive nationalism but the desire of each nation to be spared future 
oppression and to live peaceably with its neighbours. The federal solution would 
satisfy these aspirations much better than the mere restoration of national sov- 
ereignty. Certainly there would be a hard struggle, requiring both energy and 
ability. If it was a question of creating a unitary state, national feeling would be 
united against it and it would be very difficult to make headway. But a federal 
solution would not mean flouting national sentiment but on the contrary build- 
ing on it, while preventing the re-forging of the links which at present unite it 
with nationalist forces. Finally, the course of events suggests that the final crisis 
will not take place at different times in different countries but simultaneously 
throughout Europe, as soon as the German military power, to which most of the 
continent is now subject, collapses. This will greatly facilitate the coordination of 
propaganda and action in the different countries. 

Since the federalist idea is thus put forward as a solution to the most urgent of 
all postwar problems, and since it directly affects the national state, the centre of 
attraction for all traditional movements in which the masses are involved, it is 
bound to exercise a strong effect of renewal and clarification on the aspirations of 
both democrats and socialists. These elements too would not come on the scene, 
as they did after the last war, in solid political formations with an organized and 
obedient mass following, in short with all the strength of a consolidated tradi- 
tion. 
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There will be a tremendous desire for freedom, but great uncertainty as to how 
to make it a reality. All will vividly remember how national democracies proved 
rotten at the core, condemned to oscillate between democracy and militarism. 
We see already how all the democratic countries are confused and perplexed by 
such memories. The federalist movement would have to rally the forces that are 
still active in that camp also. It must penetrate the potentially strong but disor- 
ganized masses, showing them the only possible way of permanently achieving 
their aspiration, so that they do not relapse into the traditional ways of demo- 
cratic nationalism. Here too there is no question of ignoring or thwarting the 
desire for liberty in the hearts of peoples weary of totalitarian despotism: we are 
not seeking other forces to oppose to them, but looking for a way of guiding 
existing aspirations. 

If, finally, we consider the socialist leanings of the working class, we see that 
they are far from being satisfied and will be imperiously felt in the postwar crisis. 
But in this case it is not an question of passions already organized and devoted to 
specific ends. On the contrary, the old proletarian parties have lost their tradi- 
tional organizational grip on the masses; the experience of the years since 1918 
has confused all their ideas and made them uncertain of the road ahead. To 
mention only the most energetic of them, it suffices to compare the self-confi- 
dence with which the revolutionary socialists, i.e. those who were soon to 
become Communists, used to declare during the last war that the hour of social- 
ism would soon strike, with the caution of today’s Communists, who often use 
general democratic language. This is partly a matter of skilful tactics, as the 
Communists have abated none of their fundamental ideas, and one does not see 
why they should not follow the same path of ultra-collectivism as the Russians 
have done, wherever they have the opportunity. But if they see fit to hide their 
views, it is a noteworthy sign that they realize their collecitivism is a long way 
from the aspirations of today’s socialists. National collectivism (and in practice, 
as has been shown, there can be no other kind at the present time) no longer has 
the fascination of the unknown. The socialist aspirations of the proletariat, too, 
will not fit into the old patterns after the war, and the federalist movement will be 
able to steer them effectively towards a European solution, by supporting radical 
reforms and showing that they can only prosper in a setting freed from the 
incubus of imperialism. 

Each country will have its own problems. It would be hopeless to attempt to 
solve them all in a single, uniform manner, coordinating all the most diverse 
movements. But the federalists should not try to do so, because they do not 
propose to set up an unitary European state. The federalist idea, although it 
involves radical change, is flexible enough to become, in a revolutionary situa- 
tion, a touchstone of existing passions and political elements, not opposing itself 
to them but impregnating them with itself and thus immunizing them against the 
fatal defects of the old attitudes. Federalists must have the skill to make it clear to 
these political elements and to impassioned nationalists, democrats and socialists, 
who are all profoundly disoriented, that the only way of fully meeting their 
desires is to set up a few simple federal institutions, which must be solid, irre- 
vocable and easily understood. It will not be necessary to trouble much with 
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individual national problems. The federation would provide the necessary inter- 
nal order to which progressive forces would naturally adjust and from which they 
would derive their future character. 

From what has been said it appears clear that the chief difficulty will not be the 
existence of old traditions, as their upholders will be defeated and dispersed, or at 
least uncertain and disorganized. The main difficulty lies in creating a federalist 
movement. Without it, the exceptional conjuncture of favourable circumstances 
would be wasted. Much more is required of active federalists than of the masses 
which can be enlisted for the cause of European union. (.. .) 


150. Altiero Spinelli: ‘Marxist policy and federalist policy’ 1941-2 


(Altiero Spinelli), ‘Politica marxista e politica federalista’, in A. S. and E. R. (Altiero 
Spinelli and Ernesto Rossi), Problemi della federazione europea, ed. Eugenio Colorni 
(Edizioni del Movemento Italiano per la Federazione Europea), Rome, 1944, pp. 75-125; 
repr. in Altiero Spinelli, Dagli stati sovrani agli Stati Uniti d’Europa, Florence, 1950, 
pp. 59-116. Section IV, ‘La soluzione federalista’ is here given in full after Colorni’s edi- 
tion, pp. 94-9. 
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In this third memorandum composed during his internment in Ventotene,! Spinelli dis- 
cussed the socio-political implications of federalism in opposition to Marxism. Contrary to the 
Marxist view that the industrial age is dominated by the antagonism between the bourgeoi- 
sie and the proletariat, Spinelli explains social conflicts on the basis of private interests or 
what he calls the ‘sectionalism’ of particular groups, manifesting itself in all spheres, includ- 
ing economics and international relations, in opposition to the common interest. Sectionalist 
conflicts involve the tendency for single groups to strive for predominance, which results in 
totalitarianism and war. The ‘Marxist solution’, in which an all-powerful state commands 
the whole production system, has the effect of subjecting the population to a narrow class of 
bureaucrats. The federal solution, on the other hand, is seen as being in harmony with a 
social pattern that is both liberal and socialist - ‘European federation, socialization of mo- 
nopolies and redistribution of wealth’ - and allows the individual wide opportunities within 
a free European market. 


IV. The federalist solution 


This brief analysis of Marxist solutions has brought us to a negative result. 
What then is the right course? We will outline here the main lines of a solution 
which corresponds better to our idea of civilization. 

We have already seen that the solution of the problem of poverty, which is the 
basic task of socialism, depends fundamentally on eliminating the harmful sec- 
tionalism that impoverishes and disorganizes the whole of society. Its most ru- 
inous form is that which derives from the international political organization of 
sovereign states, and which is manifested in imperialism. As long as there prevails 


1 On the question of date cf. note 2 to doc. 149. 
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a state of affairs that generates imperialism, any reform in other directions is 
impossible and ends by becoming another instrument of imperialist policy. We 
shall not dwell here on the various aspects of this problem, the inadequacy of 
traditional solutions and the right way of tackling it. This has been done in our 
previous writings. We will only repeat that the task has absolute priority. Recog- 
nizing as we do the prime necessity of creating a federation of the existing sov- 
ereign states — at least, to begin with, in Europe, where imperialism has achieved 
its most terrible manifestations — the advocates of this solution are best distin- 
guished from other groups by the name of federalists. 

Geographical sectionalism is intertwined with another variety, which feeds it 
and drawn sustenance from it: this is the sectionalism of great industrial and 
financial complexes, which are strong enough in the modern world to pursue a 
policy of monopolistic exploitation, and to compel political organs to develop a 
policy and enact legislation convenient to these particular interests. Such com- 
plexes cannot be left in private hands, but must be socialized. This is the right 
sphere in which to apply the collectivist solution, so as to eliminate all the pow- 
erful interests of monopoly capitalism. 

But socialism by itself does not necessarily improve the condition of the work- 
ing class. It may be extended over a wide field and still leave the workers in a state 
of subjection. To emancipate them, other methods are necessary. In the first 
place, advantage must be taken of critical situations in order to effect a redistri- 
bution of wealth which ignores the vested interests of employers, eliminates 
parasitic forms of wealth, and transfers the ownership of means of production to 
workers who are capable of handling them but at present have virtually no chance 
of doing so. Among such measures is the distribution of land to those who till the 
soil and a far-reaching transfer of the ownership of large industrial concerns, 
from shareholders who only draw dividends to the workers who produce them. 
These drastic measures would create at one stroke a situation of much greater 
economic equality, with the result that the freely operating market would be a 
much more suitable mechanism than it is now for the distribution of resources in 
relation to the varying urgency of consumer needs. 

However, while these exceptional measures are the preliminary condition of a 
society based on equality, they are not sufficient to keep that society in being. 
This must be done by creating a whole set of institutions. There must, firstly, be 
an educational system for the benefit of the ablest young people, not merely the 
richest as at present. Secondly, we must use the immense resources that modern 
technology puts at our disposal to guarantee to all citizens, whatever their situ- 
ation, the elementary requirements of civil life, so that workers are not forced by 
poverty to accept grossly unfair terms of employment. And, thirdly, there must 
be a system of insurance which, without weakening the spirit of initiative and 
individual responsibility, will protect particular groups against suffering from the 
effects of technical progress and of a dynamic economy that benefits society as a 
whole. All this involves a great number of measures which require legislation to 
be effective. 

We must aim for a widespread educational system which will train men with 
initiative and give them opportunities of exercising it. They must be independent 
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of the governing class, have a high sense of responsibility and feel committed to 
forging a career for themselves. The system of general collectivization is to be 
rejected because it leads to the opposite result: it produces men with no initiative 
and no chance to use it, a race of slaves whose life depends in every detail on the 
good pleasure of the governing class. 

A leading class such as we have described, oriented towards socialism, will not 
shirk the task of construction that is necessary for individual energies to be 
harnessed to the realization of the supreme values of our civilization, and to 
uphold those values in the minds and behaviour of individual citizens and groups 
which, left to themselves, would easily lose sight of them. But even the best- 
intentioned class of political leaders tends to transform itself into a clique using 
power for sectional ends and for its own selfish benefit, unless the citizens as a 
body develop the power to resist such tendencies. Hence the object will be to 
create a society capable of producing more and more men of independence who 
can keep their rulers in check as well as providing recruits for the new governing 
class. 

Such are the broad lines along which federalists intend to work. There are 
certain fundamental premises — European federation, socialization of monoplies, 
redistribution of wealth — which can only be realized in revolutionary situations, 
when all the conservative forces that would otherwise resist them have crumbled 
away. After that, there follows a whole epoch of transition. 

Traditional socialists, who believe that one can and should create a definitive 
type of society which will prevent a relapse into forms of life based on privilege, 
will object that these transformations, radical though they are, still leave the way 
open to reaction and to the revival of the old capitalist society with its inequal- 
ities, contradictions and calamities. Hence they claim that the revolution of 
which we speak would not be the social revolution as they conceive it. 

It must be admitted that this is true. Our revolution would open the way to 
progressive development, but would not be an absolute safeguard against hold- 
ups and relapses. It leaves to our children the task of carrying on the work if they 
have the will and ability to do so. One cannot prescribe in advance all the meas- 
ures necessary to achieve our aim in a total and irreversible manner, especially as 
that aim cannot itself be defined in every detail: for we do not know what 
obstacles may present themselves, or how the aspirations, tastes and desires of 
future generations may develop and change. 

Socialist society must not be thought of as the definitive conclusion of history, 
the achievement of an order henceforth free from risks and snares of every kind, 
in which we can repose as on a feather-bed. Rather it is the beginning of a period 
of hard work which will continue for only as long as men remain determined to 
work in that direction. Situations of privilege will not revive of themselves; but, if 
they should, they will be eliminated if the men of tomorrow’s society are 
resolved not to let them return, and are as anxious as we are to develop our 
civilization more and more. 

The all-important thing, therefore, is not to create supposedly perfect institu- 
tions, but ones which will form a race of men with the desire to develop them as a 
guarantee of liberty and a means of rising to higher forms of individual and social 
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life. If there are such men, the dangers of tomorrow can be confronted with 
serenity and confidence that they will be overcome. But if the prevailing human 
type is that of the obedient soldier who expects everything to come from above, 
then clearly no social organization, however perfect, can maintain a civilization 
of equality and liberty. Mankind would inevitable be divided into a warlike or 
bureaucratic aristocracy and a mass of more or less hard-working slaves, lacking 
in will-power and without any sense of human dignity. 

The final solution as Marxists wish to see it would be a society of exactly this 
kind, in which there would be no more men capable and desirous of living in 
freedom. It would sweep away the privileges of wealth simply by endowing the 
state with such enormous privileged power that there would be no hope of ever 
shaking it. And once the governing class enjoyed such despotic power, it would 
draw wealth to itself as a natural consequence. 

The federalist solution, being a thoughtful one, is not definitive: its purpose is 
to train a race of men who can be trusted to carry on the work once begun. Now 
is above all the time for socialists to choose the type of human being to whom the 
institutions of the new order should be entrusted: this is even more urgent than 
deciding on those institutions themselves. 


151. The Action Party’s ‘Seven Points’ 4 June 1942 


First publication: ‘Dal programma del Partito d’Azione’, L’Italia Libera, No. 1, Jan. 
1943, pp. 3-4. Issued eight further times (as far as is known) in special numbers of single- 
sheet editions of L’/talia Libera: cf. summary at the beginning of the Feltrinelli reprint, 
L’Italia Libera 1943-1945, Milan, 1973. Also published clandestinely and in exile in 
L’Unita Europea, No. 1 (Rome), May 1943, p. 4; Massimo Doria, Il Partito d’Azione, a 
cura della Segretaria regionale del Partito d’Azione per l’Emilia e la Romagna, s.l.n.d. 
(1944), pp. 6-8; Sesto Empirico (Ernesto Rossi), Cos'è e cosa vuole il Partito d’Azione in 
Italia, s.l.n.d. (Pubblicazioni dell’Avanguardia, 1944), pp. 2-4; also published in Switzer- 
land. Subsequently in Pischel, Che cosa è il Partito d’Azione, pp. 72-6; Ragghianti, Di- 
segno, 1954, pp. 314-17; Ragghianti, Disegno, 19622, pp. 319-21; Aga Rossi, Il movi- 
mento repubblicano, pp. 174-7. German tr. of Point 7 on foreign policy in Lipgens, 
Europa-Föderationspläne, pp. 60 f. The version below is that originally published. 


* 


At the outbreak of war the bourgeois-democratic opposition to Fascism consisted of scat- 
tered groups, most of whom had no contact with one another. The largest group were the 
Liberal Socialists led by Guido Calogero, with their chief centres in Pisa, Florence, Perugia, 
Rome and Bari. In addition many former members of Giustizia e Libertà remained in touch 
after that organization was broken up by the police in the 1930s (its founder, Carlo Rosselli, 
was murdered in 1937 while an exile in France). In Milan there was a circle of republican 
anti-Fascists around Ferruccio Parri, Ugo La Malfa and Adolfo Tino. From 1941 onwards 
the last-named especially made efforts to rally all forces of the bourgeois-democratic resis- 
tance.! The first draft of a programme was put forward for discussion by Carlo Lodovico 


1 On the creation of the Action Party see esp. Valiani, ‘Il Partito d’Azione’, pp. 37 ff., 
and Delzell, Mussolini’s Enemies, pp. 29 ff. and 169 ff. 
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Ragghianti in December 1941.? Long consultations resulted in the adoption, at meetings in 
Milan at the end of 1942 and in Rome on 4 June 1942, of a seven-point programme for a new 
party which soon afterwards took the name of Partito d’Azione (Action Party) The pro- 
gramme was first distributed in typed and hectographed form, and was printed in January 
1943 in the first number of the party’s journal, L’Italia Libera. It stated concisely the basic 
aims: abolition of the monarchy, decentralization, nationalization of industrial, financial 
and insurance monopolies, land reform, restoration of trade unions, and religious liberty 
with the separation of Church and state. The 7th and last point, which dealt with foreign 
policy and inter alia advocated a European federation, embodied the ideas of Giustizia e 
Liberta, of the ‘First Manifesto of Liberal Socialism’, and very probably also the ‘Ventotene 
Manifesto’, with which the founders of the Action Party were acquainted.‘ 


7. In the international sphere, taking into account the situation at the end of 
the war, the party will contribute as far as possible to the formation of a unified 
European consciousness, the indispensable condition of the hoped-for European 
federation of free democratic countries within a wider framework of world co- 
operation. But the imperious and immediate need is for close and continuous 
collaboration with all the democracies, and a revision of international relations 
and values, so as firmly to oppose the principle of absolute state sovereignty and 
to sanction the renunciation of all purely territorial questions. There should be a 
juridical community of states, with the necessary organs and means to set up and 
apply a system of collective security, the international protection of minorities 
and a fairer, more progressive application of the colonial mandate. 

Finally the work of peace must permit and ensure a general economic reor- 
ganization on the basis of the division of labour, the free movement of productive 
resources and goods, and free access to sources of raw materials. 


152. ‘Letter from the federalists interned in Ventotene to Count 
Sforza’ December 1942 


“Lettera dei federalisti confinati nell’isola di Ventotene al Conte Sforza’: typed copy in 
MFE archives, Rome, and in Rossi archives. Printed in Carlo Sforza, O federazione euro- 
pea o nuove guerre, pp. 103-10. Abbreviated French version in Europa federata, pp. 2 f.; 
excerpt in German in Lipgens, Europa-Föderationspläne, pp. 57-60. 


+ 


This open letter to Count Sforza (then in the US) was composed by Altiero Spinelli and 
Ernesto Rossi on behalf of the federalist group in Ventotene in reply to a resolution adopted 
at Montevideo on 17 August 1942 by the Pan-American Congress of Free Italy, the text of 


2 Ragghianti, Disegno”, p. 322. 

3 Dates according to Valiani, p. 44; many documents and historical accounts give the date 
July 1942. 

4 Cf. note 9 on doc. 148. 
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which had reached the internees by secret means.’ Developing the ideas of the “Ventotene 
Manifesto’, the letter called on Sforza to support more vigorously the aim of a United States 
of Europe. The text was distributed illegally and did not reach Sforza until his return to Italy 
in 19442 


* 


News has reached us, four months late, of the Congress of Free Italy held at 
Montevideo in the first week of August. For some time past, ever since the 
outbreak of war, we had hoped for an organization of Italians abroad capable of 
representing our country vis-a-vis the United Nations and of recruiting a legion 
to fight for our ideals of civilization. Your own name and that of Colonel Pac- 
ciardi give us the surest guarantee of the seriousness of the initiative now taken, 
which we heartily support. In order to prove this in what seems to us the most 
practical and fruitful way, we shall try to get this message to you despite all 
difficulties, so that you may know the opinion of those Italians who are still 
fighting Fascism in our own country, concerning the fundamental points 
approved by the Montevideo Congress. 

Our chief anxiety today is lest, at the end of the war, national egotisms should 
once more break loose and prevent the creation of a European order capable of 
ensuring the peaceful collaboration of all peoples along the path of progress. We 
remember the hopes aroused by President Wilson’s promises; we remember 1919 
and the treaty of Versailles. We remember the sad experience of the League of 
Nations and the innumerable fruitless conferences on disarmament and the uni- 
fication of the European market. It seems to us that if people let slip the oppor- 
tunity presented by the victory of the United Nations it may never recur, and the 
peace will then be merely a pause between wars. The conflict that is certain to 
break out before long will confer on Europe the unity of an empire under which- 
ever country is strongest militarily, so that for a whole age of history our ideals of 
liberty will be stifled if not actually extinguished. 

Now it is clear that the only order which truly meets our aspirations is a 
European federal order. Only a federation with political, military, financial and 
judiciary powers, enabling it to manage the commercial affairs of the continent, 
will make it possible for the various peoples, on a footing of strict equality, to 
develop their free institutions independently within the larger European commu- 
nity: it can reduce the risk of future war to a minimum, and unite the whole 
continent in a single market. (. . .) 

This is the only viable course. Only this solution can guarantee the security of 
smaller states without the burdensome and humiliating tutelage of the great pow- 
ers, and provide for the collaboration of the German people, without which true 
peace in Europe is inconceivable. Only this solution can provide a guarantee 
against the return of despotic regimes, which involve all other nations in a policy 
of autarchy and increasing armaments. Only in this way can we overcome the 


1 Conversation with Altiero Spinelli, Dec. 1978; Lipgens, Europa-Föderationspläne, 
p. 462. 
2 Sforza, O federazione europea o nuove guerre, p. 111. 
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difficulties of delimiting frontiers in areas of mixed population, of providing 
access to the sea for landlocked countries, of protecting minorities of different 
race and religion, and all the other thorny problems that have bedevilled inter- 
national relations for decades. Only thus can we lay a foundation for economic 
recovery after so much ruin and destruction, and for the abolition of militarism — 
the essential condition of achieving greater social justice and realizing our hopes 
of a higher civilization. 

The old patterns of political struggle are out of date. All other problems are 
secondary to that of the new European order. (. . .) When we think of the future 
development of progressive trends in our country we foresee a series of radical 
reforms ensuring to everyone basic living standards and more equal opportunities 
of achievement and self-development. The reforms should abolish monopolistic 
privilege and direct economic forces towards objectives of common interest; they 
should give, for the general benefit, a more real content to democratic institutions 
and individual freedom. But all reforms will be a mockery unless we first do away 
with the international anarchy which has already plunged our generation into 
two world wars. We maintain therefore that all reforms must be envisaged in 
terms of the main objective, i.e. whether they do or do not help towards the 
creation of a United States of Europe. This aim was a utopian one until only 
yesterday, but when the war is over it will become possible once again, and 
therefore we must from now onwards devote all our efforts to realizing it. 


At the end of the war there will be a brief period of general crisis when many 
national states will lie prostrate, while the mass of peoples, disappointed by the 
old myths, wait anxiously for a new message affirming universal principles. They 
will be like molten metal, ready to be cast in a new mould by whoever is firmly 
resolved to put an end to the incongruities and contradictions which brought 
about the catastrophe. But if we waste this critical opportunity all those who 
were privileged under the old national systems will raise their heads again. They 
will appeal to patriotic sentiment, traditional prejudices and the interests that 
would be damaged by a federal solution, and will devote all their energies to 
restoring the old state organisms. If they succeed in this they will have won the 
battle. 

Henceforth, on one side of the divide between reactionary and progressive 
forces we have those who regard the chief battle-line as running where it formerly 
did, and who, even without intending it, play into the hands of reaction by 
allowing the incandescent lava of popular passions to solidify into the old forms 
and revive old absurdities. On the other side are those who see as their chief 
objective the creation of a solid international state, who guide popular forces 
towards this end and who, if they acquire power in their own nation, use it first 
and foremost as an instrument with which to bring about international unity. 

Convinced as we are of being on the progressive side, we intend to work in 
that direction, to ally ourselves with similar trends in other countries and do our 
best to arouse them where they do not yet exist. But the Atlantic Charter is not a 
sufficient basis for this work, which at present is essentially one of rallying and 
stimulating. Perhaps the Allied statesmen could not say more than they have 
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done in the Charter for fear of arousing suspicions, offending patriotic suscep- 
tibilities in one country or another, or alarming interests associated with the old 
nations states, from which they may expect collaboration and aid towards vic- 
tory. None the less, it must be recognized that the principles of the Charter, as 
compared with our aspirations, are even vaguer and amount to less of an obli- 
gation than those proclaimed by Wilson in 1918. 

You, however, need not be restrained by the motives which may have coun- 
selled caution to Roosevelt or Churchill. In all your public declarations you 
ought expressly to reject all ideas of reconciling the nationalist aims of any coun- 
try with the universal values of Western civilization. You should speak a clear 
European language from now on, and teach the rest of our continent to do the 
same. 

It is not enough to affirm the principle of international solidarity, or to say that 
‘there is no room for the anarchic independence of nation states’. It is not enough 
to promise that Italians ‘will collaborate in solving international problems on the 
sole condition that Italian questions are not considered merely as such but as an 
integral part of European problems’. All these things could be said by anyone 
who had in mind no more than a new League of Nations, and your call for a fair 
distribution of raw materials gives the impression that you still want to salvage 
the absolute sovereignty of individual states. This, in our view, is most danger- 
ous, because the idea of a revised edition of the League of Nations is very likely to 
be the guise in which reactionary elements will seek to cloak themselves tomor- 
row. We must answer it with a resolute ‘No’. We have, after all, learnt something 
from the past twenty years. 

The Atlantic Charter should be a starting-point. But our task is to develop its 
implications and help influence world opinion so that, at the peace conference, 
the federal solution is imposed on diplomats by their peoples as the only possible 
answer to the needs of the time. 

In the US, more than in any other country, your voice in favour of federalism 
may find an echo, and because it comes from the US it can have the most pow- 
erful effect in Europe. Does not the great Republic itself set us an example? Is not 
its present greatness based on the federal constitution of 1787? America, 
Europe’s great daughter, is today called on for the second time to save European 
civilization. But if this war, like the last one, were to end by merely affirming the 
national aims of the victorious peoples, America’s intervention would have been 
of little use, and she herself would soon be once more involved in a world 
conflict. Solidarity between continents has reached the point where peace in 
Europe is an indispensable condition of peace and prosperity in America and the 
maintenance of her political liberties. 

Only those Europeans who have reflected on the profound significance of the 
work of Washington, Hamilton and the other fathers of the federal Constitution 
— only those who see it as their duty to follow the lead of those great men and put 
an end to the international anarchy of their own continent — only they can call on 
the Americans for aid in an enterprise congenial to their spirit and in accordance 
with their permanent interests. 

America itself would have to become a militarized state if Europe were to 
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remain divided into so many fully sovereign states, each one jealous and fearful of 
the other’s power and wealth, arrayed in armed coalitions until one group sees a 
chance of imposing its hegemony. And trade between the two continents cannot 
be revived to their mutual benefit if the European countries remain prostrate in 
poverty and persevering in their autarkic policies, with exchange controls, freez- 
ing of credits, clearings, quotas and all the other economic absurdities dictated by 
frenzied nationalism. d 

A United States of Europe is the only form in which our continent can collab- 
orate effectively with the United States of America for a just and lasting peace: 
this is the indispensable condition of the rule of law and justice in the world. 


153. Tancredi Galimberti and Antonino Repaci: ‘Draft of a 
confederal European and internal constitution’ April 1943 


Tancredi Galimberti (Duccio) and Antonino Repaci, Progetto di costituzione confederale 
europea ed interna, Turin, 1946, pp. 45-110 (pp. 45-66); repr. in Repaci, Duccio Galim- 
berti, pp. 433-52. 


This draft constitution for a federal European state was prepared by the lawyers Tancredi 
Galimberti! and Antonino Repaci? in the Piedmontese town of Cuneo, between autumn 
1942 and April 1943? Towards the end of their work they received a typed copy of the 
‘Ventotene Manifesto’, but it is not known whether it affected the content of the draft.” 
During Badoglio’s ‘forty-five days’ the text was prepared for publication, with an introduc- 
tion giving a full commentary on the main paragraphs.’ The plan was suspended, however, 
as immediately after the armistice announcement of 8 September and the disarming of the 
Italian army which followed, Galimberti set about organizing guerrilla units of Ginstizia e 
Liberta in Piedmont. The draft was published for the first time by Repaci in Turin in 1946. 
The first part, ‘Dell’ordinamento confederale europeo‘, here excerpted, outlined the powers 
of the proposed federation, while the second, ‘Dell’ordine interno dello stato’, related to the 
constitutions of member states. 


1 Tancredi Galimberti (Duccio), b. 1908 at Cuneo, of a respected Liberal family. When 
only 18 he composed a treatise entitled ‘Mazzini politico’. After studying at Turin he 
practised law in his native city. He was in touch with Giustizia e Liberta from 1940, and 
belonged to the Action Party. After 8 Sep. 1943 he commanded guerrilla units of 
Giustizia e Liberta in Piedmont. Murdered by Fascist militia on 3 Dec. 1944. 

2 Antonino Repaci, b. 1910 at Turin. From 1932 he was a legal official in Turin and 
afterwards at Cuneo. Fought in the Action Party resistance; afterwards public prose- 
cutor in Turin. Author of many writings on resistance and Fascism. 

3 For the composition and dating cf. esp. Repaci’s Foreword to the first edition, p. 6, and 
Repaci, Duccio Galimberti, pp. 133 ff. Further bibliography in Pansa, La Resistenza in 
Piemonte, pp. 190 ff. 

4 Repaci, Duccio Galimberti, p. 132, n. 1, and p. 136. 

5 After its composition the MS was circulated to a very small group: Giorgio Bocca, for 
instance, knew of its existence (Repaci, Foreword, pp. 5 ff., and Duccio Galimberti, p. 
258). It seems, however, to have had no effect on the development of ideas in the 
resistance. 
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Part I 
The confederal order in Europe 


Section 1 
General provisions 


Art. 1. The continent of Europe is constituted as a politico-juridical unit in the 
form of a Confederation. 

Art. 2. The boundaries of the Confederation are as follows:... It also 
includes the islands of... 

Art. 3. As regards the Vatican City State, the Confederation declares its adher- 
ence to the settlement embodied in the Treaty with Italy dated 11 February 
1929. 

Art. 4. The member States of the Confederation shall be recognized, and their 
frontiers delimited, exclusively on the basis of the principle of nationality. 

Art. 5. The European States recognize the full sovereignty of the Confederal 
organs in foreign affairs, defence, economic policy and colonial matters. 

Colonies at present administered by particular States shall be constituted as a 
joint dominion under Confederal administration. 

External sovereignty pertains to the Confederation alone. 

International relations between a member State and a foreign State shall be 
conducted solely through the organs of the Confederation. 

Member States shall provide for their citizens” interests in other member States 
of the Confederation by means of Consular representation. 

Art. 6. The European states declare that they renounce war as an instrument of 
national policy. 

They further declare that they reject all forms of political imperialism and 
territorial conquest. 

The maintenance of national armies is accordingly prohibited. 

States may maintain only a single national police force, the size of which shall 
be determined annually by the Confederal Assembly. Members of the force may 
perform their duties in plain clothes, but shall only be lightly armed. 

The names of officers and non-commissioned officers of the national police 
shall be communicated annually to the Confederal Executive. 

Establishments manufacturing arms, explosives, military vehicles, aircraft and 
warships shall be the exclusive property of the Confederation and managed by 
staff appointed by it. 

The Confederal organs shall also exercise control over other heavy industries 
in the member States. 

There shall be a Confederal Army, Navy and Air Force, service in which shall 
be open to all able-bodied nationals of any State of the Confederation between 
the ages of 20 and 55. 

Recruitment shall take place annually, and the quota and contribution for each 
State shall be fixed from time to time by the Confederal Assembly. 

The Assembly may, when it deems necessary, order the partial or total mobi- 
lization of all citizens of the Confederation. 
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Harbours, airfields, barracks and parade-grounds selected by the Confedera- 
tion shall be exclusively at its disposal. 

Art. 7. The Confederation undertakes to respect the principle of the freedom 
of the seas on condition of reciprocity by other States. 

Art. 8. The Confederation undertakes to conform to the principle of free trade 
on condition of reciprocity by other States. 


Section 2 
Organs of the Confederation 


Art. 9. The organs of the Confederation are: a Presidential Committee; an 
Assembly representing the individual States; an Executive Committee; and a 
Confederal Court of Justice. 

Art. 10. The following bodies shall be set up under the authority of the above- 
mentioned organs and in collaboration with them: an Office of Confederal 
Affairs; an Office of International Affairs; an Office for Justice and Religious 
Affairs; an Office for Trade and Colonies; a Finance Office; a Labour Office; a 
Statistical Office; an Office of Transport and Communications by land, sea and 
air; an Office of Agriculture, Mining and Land Reclamation; an Office of Indus- 
try and Commerce; a Confederal Police Department to combat crime; an Office 
of Health and Social Welfare; an Office of Tourism; a Confederal General Staff; 
and a Confederal Bank. 

To perform their functions more effectively these bodies shall set up Agencies 
in the principal cities of the Confederation. 

Art. 11. The Presidential Committee shall consist of three persons appointed 
every two years by the Confederal Assembly, which may dismiss one or more of 
them before the expiry of their term if nine-tenths of its members so decide. 

The Committee shal! have the following powers: 

(a) To convoke the Confederal Assembly in ordinary session every six 
months. 

(b) To convoke the Confederal Assembly in extraordinary session whenever 
this is requested by any member State, if the Committee deems it necessary. If, 
however, the request is made by as many as... States, the Assembly shall be 
convoked as a matter of right. 

(c) To sanction decisions of the Confederal Assembly and see that they are 
executed by the Executive and the individual States. If the Presidential Commit- 
tee refuses to sanction any decision by the Assembly it shall, within . . . days of 
receiving that decision, communicate the reasons for its refusal, together with the 
decision itself, to the Confederal Court, whose ruling shall be binding. 

(d) To conclude treaties and conventions with other States. Such treaties and 
conventions shall be submitted for ratification to the next ordinary Assembly or, 
in case of urgency, to an extraordinary Assembly. 

(e) To command the Confederal Army and Navy and appoint their other 
officers. 

(f) To order armed intervention and the cessation thereof, while at the same 
time seizing the Assembly of the matter at issue. 
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(g) To appoint Ambassadors and accredited Ministers, as well as the Presidents 
of the Confederal Offices mentioned in Art. 10. 

Art. 12. The Assembly shall be composed of five representatives of each indi- 
vidual State. i 

It shall annually elect its President and Secretary. 

Each representative shall have one vote. Voting shall be on an individual and 
not a group basis. 

The Holy See, without prejudice to its independence, shall be entitled to 
delegate its own representatives, who shall have a deliberative voice. 

Art. 13. The Confederal Assembly shall have functions of deliberation, con- 
sultation and control. 

For the purpose of debating laws and resolutions, and for the exercise of 
control, it may make use of Commissions whose members shall be chosen from a 
list drawn up annually. 

The choice of names for the list shall be made from among technical personnel 
of the Universities, the Magistrature, the Diplomatic Service and the liberal pro- 
fessions. 

For the technical preparation of legislative texts the Assembly may at any time 
be assisted by the Confederal Offices referred to in Art. 10. 

Art. 14. For the validity of the Assembly”s deliberations a simple majority 
shall be sufficient. 

A two-thirds majority shall be required: 

(a) for the appointment of the Presidential Committee. 

(b) For the appointment and dissolution of the Executive Committee. 

(c) For the ratification of a declaration of armed intervention and the conclu- 
sion of peace. 

A unanimous vote shall be required: 

(a) for the cession of Confederal territory by one State of the Confederation to 
another such State. 

(b) for the union of two or more States. 

(c) for the partition of one State into two or more. 

Art. 15. The Confederal Executive Committee shall see to it that the Assem- 
bly’s deliberations are executed without delay. 

If one or more member States refuse to comply with a collective obligation, the 
President of the Executive shall bring the matter before the Confederal Court of 
Justice. 

If the Court finds that the State or States in question are in breach of their 
obligations, the Executive may forthwith impose the sanctions referred to in 
Art. 22. 

Art. 16. The Executive Committee shall be nominated by the Assembly and 
shall consist of a President and members to the number of... 

It shall exercise its functions for two years, but may for grave reasons be 
dissolved and re-elected by the Assembly. 

Art. 17. The Confederal Court of Justice shall be appointed by the Assem- 
bly. 
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The Judges are irremovable and shall be selected on a competitive basis from 
among the magistrates of the Confederation. 

Upon nomination, a Confederal Judge shall cease to belong to his national 
magistrature. 

Judgments of the Court have immediate executive force. 

Art. 18. The Confederal Court of Justice shall be competent to try: 

(a) Penal, disciplinary and financial cases involving Confederal civil and mili- 
tary officials and officers. 

(b) Administrative disputes, and civil ones relating to the functions of the 
Confederal administration. 

(c) Questions of the personal rights and interests of officials vis-à-vis the 
Confederal administration. 

(d) Matters brought before the Court in accordance with the following Arti- 
cles. 

Art. 19. If a dispute arises between two or more States of the Confederation, 
between nationals of one State and another State, or between nationals of one 
State and the Confederation, the matter belongs to the jurisdiction of the Con- 
federal Court of Justice. 

Art. 20. If a dispute arises between one State of the Confederation and a 
foreign State, the former shall immediately inform the Court thereof. 

The Court shall invite the foreign State to submit the dispute to its decision or 
that of an arbiter. 

If the foreign State refuses or does not reply within the specified time, the 
President of the Court shall issue an order transferring the proceedings to the full 
competence of the Assembly. 

The Executive Committee shall be responsible for the execution of the verdict 
in accordance with the last paragraph of Art. 15. 

Art. 21. If the Assembly, being seized of a dispute in accordance with the third 
paragraph of Art. 20, judges the member State to be in the right it shall imme- 
diately so inform the foreign State, through the Presidential Committee, warning 
it that the whole Confederation will support the member State by every means 
including force of arms. 

If the Assembly judges the foreign State to be in the right it shall call upon the 
member State to conform to its decision on pain of the sanctions referred to in 
Art. 22. 

Art. 22. If a State of the Confederation fails to comply with a decision by the 
Court or by the Assembly in the circumstances referred to in Art. 20, the Exe- 
cutive shall take the following measures: 

(a) Breach of economic relations with the offending State, together with a 
warning to foreign States against maintaining such relations with that State. 

(b) Intervention by Confederal armed forces. Members of the Confederal 
forces who are nationals of the offending State may abstain from taking part in 
such intervention, in which case they shall be disarmed. 

Measures (a) and (b) are alternative. 
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Section 3 
Rights and duties of the Confederation and of member States 

Art. 23. Every citizen of a member State of the Confederation shall possess 
citizenship of the Confederation as well as of that State. 

Only Confederal citizens may hold public office in the Confederation. 

Art. 24. Legislation, binding on all States, shall be enacted to prevent state- 
lessness and dual nationality. (. . .) 

Art. 29. Member States consider labour to be both a right and a social duty. 
They therefore undertake to provide employment on public works for all who 
would otherwise be unemployed, even temporarily. 

In this connection, temporary migration among member States may be 
arranged through the Confederal Labour Office. 

The individual States undertake to prevent large capital accumulations and 
large private incomes. 

For this purpose they will take steps to nationalize all major industries, heavy 
industry, large commercial, financial and insurance firms, and all other concerns 
of a public utility character. Some of the latter may be entrusted to private firms 
on a concessionary basis, but under the direct supervision of the State, which 
shall share in the profits. 

Each State, in consultation with the Confederal Labour Office and the Con- 
federal Office for Trade, shall promulgate specific norms for the realization of 
these provisions, having regard to its own economic potential. (. . .) 

Art. 32. The Confederation shall have a single currency. 

Member States undertake not to issue national currencies. 

All customs duties are abolished and may not be instituted for any reason. 

The Confederal Bank shall be responsible for regulating Confederal payments 
by means, inter alia, of clearing arrangements. 

The Bank shall also grant money loans to individual States when the Assembly 
judges it necessary. (. . .) 

Art. 34. Member States undertake to enact uniform legislation regarding com- 
merce, transport, extradition, insurance and the professions. 

They also undertake to develop by every means a policy in criminal matters 
which will progressively reduce delinquency. 

In particular they will carry out a general reform of penitentiary systems in 
such a way that detention increasingly serves a corrective purpose. 

They also undertake to abolish, or not to institute, the death penalty. (. . .) 

Art. 36. The Confederal Office of Cultural Exchanges shall provide for the 
spread of culture by the establishment of institutes, libraries, periodicals etc. and 
by the diffusion, free of charge or at a low price, of the most celebrated and 
important works of literature, history, philosophy and science. 

It shall also provide for the translation of works which it considers most 
valuable and deserving of being known, into all languages of the Confederation 
and into the language mentioned in Art. 37. 

Art. 37. Steps shall be taken to create and bring into use an international 
language, the elements of which shall be taught in all schools. 
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When this language has become sufficiently widespread it shall be used in 
official documents and speeches within the Confederation. (. . .) 

Art. 42. Member States undertake to adopt as an internal Constitution that 
contained in Part II of the present Act. 

If a political or social movement should arise within a member State such as to 
endanger its Constitution, the Confederation, at the request of the Head of State 
or the representative or Government of that State, shall intervene in the manner 
and by the means specified in Art. 22. It may also do so on its own initiative by a 
decision of the Assembly or, in case of urgency, the Presidential Committee. 

Art. 43. If a member State should prove permanently incapable of governing 
itself without prejudice or risk to the Confederal community, the Confederation, 
on a unanimous vote by the Assembly, all its members being present, may 
directly take over the government of that State for a period which shall in no case 
exceed thirty years. 


154. ‘Reconstructive ideas of Christian Democracy’ July 1943 


Idee ricostruttive della Democrazia Cristiana, Rome (Arti grafiche Trinacria), n. d. 
(1943 or 1944), ditto Sassari (Gallizzi), 1943. Repr. in Giorgio Tupini, I Democratici 
Cristiani, pp. 330-8; Atti e documenti della Democrazia Cristiana 1943-1959, pp. 1-12; 
Atti e documenti della Democrazia Cristiana 1943-1967, vol. 1, pp. 1-8; Aga Rossi, Dal 
Partito Popolare alla Democrazia Cristiana, pp. 335-45; De Gasperi, Idee sulla Democra- 
zia Cristiana, pp. 17-31; Reineri, Il movimento cattolico, pp. 226-32. Excerpts from the 
foreign policy section in German in Lipgens, Europa-Föderationspläne, pp. 61-3. Repro- 
duced here according to Atti e documenti della Democrazia Cristiana 1943-67, vol. 1, pp. 
7-8. 


Catholic resistance to Mussolini’s regime was chiefly represented by former members of 
the Partito Popolare Italiano (dissolved in 1926), headed by its last secretary Alcide De 
Gasperi, and the Movimento Guelfo d’ Azione, led by Piero Malvestiti and Gioacchino 
Malavasi, which was almost entirely confined to Lombardy.! Local groups began to coalesce 
in 1941. A study commission set up in Rome in 1942 under De Gasperi’s chairmanship 
drafted the present programme for a new Catholic party. The final version, approved in 
1943, was made public immediately after Mussolini’s fall, having been known since the 
previous April to a narrow circle of founder members of the party.” The section reproduced 
below pointed out that the League of Nations had failed and argued for a ‘new international 
community’ based on the renunciation of sovereignty by individual states and ‘confederal 
bodies with continental and international links’. 


k 


1 Baget-Bozzo, Il partito cristiano, pp. 45 ff.; Spataro, I Democratici Cristiani, pp. 
195 ff. 

2 Atti e documenti 1943-67, vol. 1, p. 1; Reineri, Il Movimento cattolico, p. 226. Spataro, 
op. cit., p. 201, speaks of distribution in ‘tens of thousands of copies’. 
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Reconstruction of the international order according to justice 

Any plan of internal renewal would, however, be a vain utopia if the future 
peace were a dictated one and not based on principles of reconstruction in 
accordance with justice. 

Such principles have been proclaimed by authoritative voices, including that of 
His Holiness the Pope. 

A ‘Declaration of the Rights and Duties of Nations’ should reconcile the 
claims of the nation and humanity, freedom and international solidarity. 

The right of all peoples to self-determination will be recognized, but they must 
accept limitations of their state sovereignty for the sake of a wider solidarity 
among free peoples. 

The formation of confederal bodies with continental and international links 
must therefore be promoted. 

National societies must renounce the right to take justice into their own hands 
and must recognize a jurisdiction possessing sufficient means to settle peacefully 
the conflicts that are bound to arise. 


The new international community 

The League of Nations failed owing to the inadequacy of its institutions and 
powers. 

To avoid repeating this experience the new Community must have more pre- 
cise functions, more effective powers and a structure more adequate to reality. 
Based on a deliberating body consisting of government delegations as well as 
more direct representatives of the people, it should have an executive organ in the 
form of a Council and also a judicial organ, the Court of International Jus- 
tice. 


Politico-juridical functions 

The new Community must effect the progressive and controlled disarmament 
of both the defeated states and their adversaries, and must establish a system of 
compulsory arbitration. To apply and enforce international decisions it should 
make use of the military elements that the various countries may retain, in addi- 
tion to police forces, for purposes of defence. 

The Community will have the inalienable function of reviewing unjust and 
inapplicable treaties and proposing modifications of them. 

It will also have the function of codifying international law and coordinating 
national legal codes with a view to broadening the basis of citizenship. 


Politico-economic functions of the international Community 

To put an end to pernicious rivalries among colonial powers, strictly colonial 
territories shall be transferred to the international Community which, subject to 
the Open Door principle, should regulate free access to the colonies, with a view 
to the moral progress and self-government of coloured peoples. 

To assure all peoples of the basic needs of life they must be guaranteed fair 
distribution of raw materials, so as to do away with privilege and favour acqui- 
sitions by less fortunate nations. There should be free international movement of 
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labour; every people should enjoy the freedom of international communication 
routes; autarky and protectionism should be gradually eliminated, with a view to 
the steady expansion of free trade. 

A financial body set up by the international Community might have the func- 
tion of stabilizing currency, regulating the international movement of capital and 
promoting cooperation among banking institutes. 


Italy’s position 

The Italian people, which, as has been solemnly recognized on all sides, is not 
responsible for wars of conquest, expects full recognition of its independence and 
national integrity; this is due by reason of its civilization, its contribution to 
human progress, and the industry of its sons and daughters. 

Having regard to the vital needs of the Italian people and the inadequacy of 
natural resources to satisfy the requirements of its excess labour potential, it must 
enjoy access to raw materials on the same terms as other nations; and be allowed 
to play its part in settling and developing colonial territories. Italians must be able 
to emigrate with dignity and freedom, and to go about their business in the world 
without encountering arbitrary obstacles. 

In this fashion Italy, having solved the crisis of its own free government and 
thus recovered a new spiritual and political dignity, can collaborate loyally in the 
European Community and resume its ancient civilizing function. 


155. The ‘Milan Programme’ of Christian Democracy 25 July 1943 


‘Il programma di Milano della Democrazia Cristiana’, Atti e documenti della Democra- 
zia Cristiana 1943-1959, pp. 12-14; Atti e documenti della Democrazia Cristiana 
1943-1967, vol. 1, pp. 9-11; Reineri, Il movimento cattolico, pp. 232-4. German tr. of the 
foreign policy section in Lipgens, Europa-Féderationsplane, p. 63. 


The ‘Milan Programme’ resulted from the deliberations of a committee composed mainly 
of representatives of the Catholic resistance in Upper Italy, including Piero Malvestiti, 
Edoardo Clerici and Enrico Falck.! Its members were acquainted with the ‘Idee ricostrut- 
tive’, which had been known to an inner circle since April 1943. Twelve points were drawn 
up summarizing the tasks and aims of a Catholic party in a democratic community. Point 1 
dealt with international policy and advocated a European federation with a directly elected 
popular assembly and European citizenship. 


+ 


For a democratic and Christian Italy 
(1) A federation of European states governed on free principles should be set 
up within the framework of a renewed League of Nations expressing the soli- 
darity of all peoples. In both the League and the federation there should be direct 


1 Baget-Bozzo, Il partito cristiano, p. 57; Atti e documenti 1943-67, vol. 1, p. 9, whence 
the date of the document is taken. 
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representation of the people as well as of governments. General and simultaneous 
disarmament; armed forces (with voluntary recruitment) at the sole disposal of 
the international community. Right to opt for European as well as national 
citizenship. Citizens of all states to be legally equal. Similar principles to apply to 
national and international economy. 


156. Eugenio Colorni: ‘Character of the European federation’ 
August 1943 


(Eugenio Colorni), ‘Carattere della federazione europea’, L’Unita Europea, No. 2 
(Rome), August 1943, pp. 2-3; English tr. (reproduced here) hectographed in ISK (Militant 
Socialist International), Europe Speaks, London, 4 Jan. 1944, pp. 3-5; excerpts in German 
in Lipgens, Europa-Föderationspläne, pp. 64-6. 


The first number of L’Unita Europea was produced in Rome in May 1943 by Ursula 
Colorni-Hirschmann, Ada Rossi, Cerillo Spinelli and Guglielmo Usellini.’ The secound 
number was published, also in Rome, by Eugenio Colorni and Usellini,’ before the internees 
returned from Ventotene but after the release of Ernesto Rosst, who had been transferred a 
short time earlier from Ventotene to the Regina Coeli prison in Rome. This issue contained 
contributions by Colorni, Rossi and Usellini, including Colorni’s article ‘Unanimita’, which 
argued passionately against the Badoglio government’s policy of continuing the war on 
Germany’s side. The article reproduced here, a sketch of the institutions of a united Europe, 
is probably also by Colorni.* 


1 Undated letter (June-July 1944) from Usellini to Rossi, in the Rossi archives, referring 
to Rossi’s obituary notice of Colorni (Empiricus, ‘Eugenio Colorni’, p. 1) and stating: 
‘The first number of L’Unita Europea came out in February-March 1943; Eugenio was 
still interned and knew nothing about it. Cerillo [Spinelli] and I started it, although 
Mario [Rollier] was opposed and Ursula [Colorni] doubtful (. . .)’ 

2 Eugenio Colorni, b. Milan 1909, worked from 1934 for the Centro Interno of the 
Socialist Party, and was head of it in 1936-8. He was arrested in 1938 and deported next 
year to Ventotene, where he joined the federalists led by Ernesto Rossi and Altiero 
Spinelli. Transferred in 1941 to Melfi prison on the mainland, he escaped in May 1943 
and went into hiding in Rome. After the foundation of PSIUP he joined the editorial 
office of its journal Avanti! at a date not earlier than Nov.-Dec. 1943. He devoted 
himself chiefly to building up the socialist youth association and the ‘Matteotti brigades’ 
of partisans. He was murdered in Rome on 28 May 1944. His academic work consists 
mainly of studies of Leibniz and Croce (cf. Eugenio Colorni, Scritti, with intr. by 
Norberto Bobbio, Florence, 1975). 

3 This also appears from Usellini’s letter (n. 1 above): ‘When [Colorni] arrived in Rome in 
May we did the second number together. He wrote the first article, “Unanimitä”. Then 
there is all your stuff, and I wrote “Movimento o partito?””. 

4 Despite Usellini’s statement (n. 3), Signora Rossi is convinced that the present article 
was not written by her husband but probably by Colorni (conversation with Ada Rossi, 
Dec. 1977). 
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When we speak of a united Europe we think of a great movement, comprising 
all spiritual, political and economic forces which should within a few decades link 
together the peoples of Europe for common cultural tasks and thus liberate the 
continent from the spectre of war. This project, however, must not remain a 
vague ideal; its realisation demands a certain international structure which we 
must already clearly conceive in its broad outlines today; otherwise we shall miss 
our aim. 

The main tasks of the Federation will be to safeguard international peace, to 
guarantee civil liberties to all peoples, to abolish and prevent economic autarky, 
to create a unified currency, to abolish colonial empires, i. e. the exclusive pos- 
session by a few big powers of territories rich in natural resources. 

To fulfil these tasks the Federation — which will be a united political structure 
consisting of free peoples, not the open or veiled domination of one state over 
others — must be based upon a fundamental principle. The extent to which the 
Federation is built upon this principle will determine its success in outlawing 
imperialism and any form of balance-of-power policy and replacing them by the 
voluntary co-operation of all civilised nations. This fundamental principle is that 
the Federation must not be a league of states but a republic of all Europeans; the 
citizens of Europe must participate in its political and administrative activities 
through direct representatives and not through the medium of their national 
governments. They must contribute to the federal budget directly and not 
through the medium of state treasuries; they must be recruited directly, not 
through the medium of state armies, into a militia to preserve the federal order. 
They must, directly and not through the medium of state police, be responsible 
to the federal executive in cases of violation of federal laws. That means that a 
European legal code must be created which lays down the rights and duties of 
federal citizens towards the Federation. To-day we are citizens of a State as well 
as inhabitants of a borough — that means we have a number of rights and duties 
towards the State apart from those towards the borough; in the same way we 
must to-morrow become true citizens of a European federation. This is the 
precondition for the creation of a system capable of generating a European con- 
sciousness. This consciousness does not as yet exist, and a federation cannot 
prosper unless its structure favours its development. It is for this reason that the 
use of national states as a medium for federal affairs must be avoided. 

If the federal authority were to consist of state representatives, federal pro- 
blems would be decided within the narrow viewpoints of national government 
offices. The various national groups would continue to regard each other with 
mutual mistrust and jealousy. It would be again the voices of Italy, Germany, 
France that we would hear, not the voices of the Italian, German or French 
Europeans, who might well understand each other on some points more easily 
than their respective fellow countrymen. Representation by Governments would 
strengthen narrow nationalism, whereas direct representation will help to create 
an international political life in which the people actively share and which is no 
longer the game of professional diplomats. 

Similarly the financial contribution towards the federal administration must 
not be paid in the form of quotas from individual States; this would endanger the 
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whole system. For there is no difficulty in compelling an individual to pay; a state 
which is reluctant to pay, however, can be compelled to do so only through a 
military expedition. Similarly, if in the case of an individual citizen the law had to 
be enforced by the respective state police, obstructionism by a single state could 
paralyse federal power over its whole territory. 

Last but not least, the military problem is of fundamental importance. We 
shall certainly not achieve our purpose if we do not succeed in ensuring that the 
armed forces are under the command of the federal power. National armies must 
disappear just as local militias have disappeared. If the Federation has to rely 
entirely or even mainly upon national troops, we shall find that under the guise of 
federation the country with the largest army will become the dominant power 
and its army will carry out federal orders only so long as its national government 
does not give orders to the contrary. The German League (Deutscher Bund) of 
1864 in which order was maintained by Prussian and Austrian troops should on 
no account be regarded as a real federation of free peoples. It ended in fact in 
armed conflict between Prussia and Austria and the creation of the Prussian 
military state. 

The conception that the foundation of a federation implies the creation of a 
European legal code must be the guiding principle in the light of which we shall 
have to judge every venture launched under the name of Federation. In the light’ 
of this principle we shall accept every hopeful solution, no matter what it calls 
itself, and reject all — however brilliant their appearance — which are incapable of 
developing in this direction. 


157. Guglielmo Usellini: ‘A movement or a party?” August 1943 


(Guglielmo Usellini), ‘Movimento o partito?’, L’Unita Europea, No. 2 (Rome), Aug. 
1943, p. 3. 


+ 


Guglielmo Usellini’s article! in the second number of L’Unita Europea agrees with the 
Tesi politiche,? composed in Ventotene at about the same time, in showing that even before 
the foundation of the Movimento Federalista Europeo there was a basic consensus as to its 
structure: it was to be a movement, not a party. 


* 


1 On the authorship cf. n. 3 to doc. 156 above. In 1942-3 Guglielmo Usellini was one of 
the Rome group of federalists led by Eugenio Colorni, Ursula Colorni-Hirschmann, 
Ada Rossi, Cerillo Spinelli and Vindice Cavallero, and was co-editor of the first two 
numbers of L’Unita Europea. In Sep. 1944 he moved to Switzerland and joined the 
organization of the PSIUP in exile. After the war he was one of the leaders of the MFE, 
which he represented at the conference of the Union Européenne des Fédéralistes 
(UEF) at Montreux in 1947. 

Cf. doc. 161 below; also Rossi to Salvemini, 26 March 1944, in Salvemini, Lettere dall” 
America, and ‘Manifesto del Movimento Federalista Europeo’ (= Quaderni del Movi- 
mento Federalista Europeo 1), Introduction, p. 3. 


N 
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We have been asked this question several times in one context or another, by 
representatives of every political tendency. We propose here to clarify once and 
for all our position and our intentions, and to explain how we see our activity in 
relation to present attempts to form a new political consciousness capable of 
resolving the problems of the future. 

Federalism — we use the word without going into questions of theory, as its 
fundamental problems have already been publicized in writings of some length 
such as ‘Manifesto per ‘Europa libera e unita’, ‘Elementi di discussione’, ‘Politica 
marxista e politica federalista’ and other titles which we must at present conceal 
for good reasons — federalism, we were saying, is a conception of international 
development based on the premiss, tragically confirmed by facts, that the age of 
nation states is over and done with; that today one can only speak of the internal 
order of a state, its progress, social achievements etc. in the context of an inter- 
national order, failing which peoples become the instruments of imperialism. 

Federalism can thus be felt as an imperative, and is so felt, by men of every 
party, class, nation, race and religion, and thus it transcends the traditional 
pattern of political parties properly so called. Consequently, in its present period 
of germination it merits the title of a political movement rather than a party. It 
addresses its appeal to the parties themselves as a matter of primary and urgent 
importance, and it allows its members to belong, as they do, to any party whose 
aims are not in conflict with its fundamental premises. 

But, to avoid misunderstanding, we should also make it clear that the term 
‘movement’ is appropriate to federalism not merely because it limits itself to the 
task of forming an internationalist conscience (though this is among its aims), but 
because it allows its members a certain breadth and variety of views in regard to 
social ideologies and government programmes. 

A movement and not a party — because, given its revolutionary conception and 
its unificatory demands, it develops its activity on a different plane, not in con- 
trast but in parallel to the parties which, by virtue of their tradition and structure, 
conduct their campaign in national terms. Federalism imposes on its adherents a 
discipline no less strict than that of a party in the proper sense. It is eminently 
political in character because it seeks to mobilize all energies capable of working 
to achieve its broad and complex objective, wherever they are and whatever the 
progressive banner under which they fight. It aims to create an organization of its 
own, capable of spreading the federalist idea and of acting resolutely in a revo- 
lutionary sense in the context of today’s underground political life. Tomorrow, 
when politics become legal again, it intends to lose no opportunity of operating 
on the level of political parties. It will collaborate with all those who — having 
considered the necessary interdependence of the cultures, the economies and the 
very lives of European peoples - realize that no solution can be sound or lasting 
without a political structure on the international plane which will demolish the 
remaining obstacles, overcome diffidence and opposition, guarantee its own 
functioning, reconcile demands from every quarter, and defend against inevitable 
reactions the truer and deeper significance of today’s wrongs and sufferings. 

When that time comes, the making of Europe will be the only salvation of 
Italy. 
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158. (Ernesto Rossi): ‘Federalist tendencies’ August 1943 


(Ernesto Rossi), ‘Le tendenze federaliste’, L’Unita Europea, No. 2 (Rome), Aug. 1943, 
p. 4. 


Ernesto Rossi’s article! in L’Unita Europea for August 1943 emphasizes the contrast 
between the ‘favourable situation for creating European federal unity when the war is over’ 
and the feebly developed ‘European’ consciousness of the population in the different coun- 
tries. Federalists must develop a strategy of transnational cooperation so as to work on the 
‘ruling classes’ of the Allied powers, taking advantage of the opportunity afforded by the 
postwar situation. 


Many people still have a confused or mistrustful attitude towards the problem 
of European union. They speak or write of it without emphasizing its importance 
as they should. For instance, they do not say that a federal solution is the sine qua 
non of all further progress and of preserving Western civilization, or that the 
best-devised constitutional, economic and social reforms within individual states 
will be built on sand unless those states manage to combine in a sound federal 
union. These reforms are what really interests such people, but they present them 
as useful and attainable objects whatever the internal organization of Europe. 
They tack on the federal objective as a ‘noble ideal’ that is not destined to become 
a reality, at any rate in the period of political action for which we are now 
preparing, and which they mention only out of consideration for the generous 
but naive souls who see that ideal as a potential reality. 

This being so, they naturally use cautious, moderate, noncommittal language 
which can be subscribed to by anyone: and they prefer to speak of a ‘unified 
European consciousness’ rather than bringing about a ‘European federation’ in 
the proper sense. (. . .) 

We must clear our minds on this matter. Either we think the United States of 
Europe will arise ‘spontaneously’ from the free accord of all European peoples - 
in which case we should confine ourselves to long-term propaganda and educa- 
tion, defending the principle of ‘non-intervention’ and opposing the interference 
of foreign governments in the internal affairs of any country; or else we think the 
United States of Europe will come about immediately after the war, by the 
agency of the victorious powers. In the latter case we must do all we can to help it 
on, encouraging intervention and supporting the ruling classes of one or other of 
the Allies in so far as they seem prepared, with our aid, to carry out the federal 
programme to the maximum extent. 

In our opinion the second of these attitudes is the right one, not the first, 
which we believe to be fraught with dangerous illusions and the risk of fresh 
disasters. 

There does not at present exist in our continent a widespread sense of Euro- 
pean unity, any more than there was a widespread sense of Italian unity in Italy at 


1 For the authorship cf. n. 3 to doc. 156 above. 
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the time of the Risorgimento. The ‘miracle’ of a united Italy was only achieved by 
the troops of Piedmont, Garibaldi and the French. Cavour and his successors 
tried in vain to stir up popular movements that would have given at least a pretext 
for Piedmontese intervention. The plebiscites in the various elections were even 
less serious than elections under the Fascist regime; and the inhabitants of the 
South showed their real feelings in civil disturbances which went on for decades 
afterwards. 

A widespread sense of being Italian was in fact not the prelude to political 
unity but its consequence. Nevertheless Italy found herself by degrees and devel- 
oped more and more liberal and democratic institutions right up to the last war, 
by which time no one thought any longer of breaking up the nation’s unity. 

If there is still no such thing as a widespread European consciousness, nev- 
ertheless there are ‘Europeans’ in all parts of our continent, just as during the 
Risorgimento there were Italians in every region of Italy. And the task of those 
Europeans is similar to that which fell upon the Italians of those days. They must 
help in every way the progressive forces in countries which may take the lead in 
bringing about federal European unity, in opposition to reactionaries in their 
own countries who stand for a narrow, exclusive patriotism. They must take care 
that unity does not become a disguise for the hegemony of the victorious powers, 
and they must, with the latter’s collaboration, create a new order which will 
assure the nations of equal rights and opportunities of development within the 
framework of common interests. 

At the end of this war the situation will be more favourable to the creation of a 
European federal union than ever in the past. But this situation will not last long. 
If we do not seize the opportunity — if we leave matters alone until such time as 
there is a European conscience in every country representing the will of a major- 
ity of the population — then we shall be giving a respite to protagonists of the 
old-style nation state, with the inevitable result of an arms race, autarkic inde- 
pendence, prestige and power politics, and finally another war. 

But wars are not a kind of test that a nation can ‘take’ repeatedly until it is 
qualified to move on to a higher form of political organization. Another war 
might easily result in Europe being unified under the imperialist domination of 
the strongest country, and in that case our civilization would be extinguished for 
a whole age to come. 


159. Eugenio Colorni: ‘Declaration’ mid-August 1943 


Typed copy in Rollier archives entitled ‘Varianti al programma del Partito Socialista”, 
undated; printed in L’Avvenire dei Lavoratori, Zurich, 25 Feb. 1944, as part of an article ‘I 
socialisti per gli Stati Uniti d’Europa’; repr. in L’Unita Europea, No. 6 (Milan), Sep.-Oct. 
1944, under the title ‘I socialisti e la Federazione Europea. La dichiarazione di principio di 
Eugenio Colorni’; repr. as annex to Barbara Wootton (tr.), Socialismo e federalismo, 
Lugano, 1945, pp. 25 f., and in Gencarelli, Dalla Resistenza l’impegno, p. 36. German tr. in 
Lipgens, Europa-Föderationspläne, pp. 77-9. 
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For two years before his arrest in 1939 Eugenio Colorni directed the ‘Centro interno’ of 
the Socialist Party.’ After escaping from Melfi prison in 1943 he worked for L'Unità Europea 
(having been converted to federalism in Ventotene) and also took an active part in rebuild- 
ing the Socialist Party in Rome.’ His ‘Declaration’ of August 1943 was intended to influence 
the discussion which preceded the foundation of the Partito Socialista Italiano di Unita 
Proletaria (PSIUP) on 22 August 1943. It was first published in February 1944 in L’Avve- 
nire dei Lavoratori, a newspaper edited by Ignazio Silone in Zurich, and was reprinted in 
No. 6 of L’Unita Europea after Colonie murder in May 1944. 


Ze 


Italian socialists desire that the peace which follows the present war may lay 
the foundation of a unitary system in the form of a lasting Federation of free 
European states. They reject any idea of a League of Nations which would leave 
intact the economic, political and military structure of the various states and 
would be merely a supranational body on which the latter were represented as 
such, with no diminution of their sovereignty, so that its decisions could be 
disregarded by any state or group of states strong enough to do so. They consider 
that the only way to avoid a new imperialist war which would destroy every 
political, economic and social achievement is to form a European federation with 
institutions representing the people directly and not through the states. Such a 
Federation should provide for a single market with a rationalized economy; it 
should have its own army, the states being responsible only for safeguarding 
public order; it should protect national cultural and linguistic autonomy, but at 
the same time promote closer contacts among peoples which would give rise to a 
new European consciousness. 

Italian socialists consider that this prospect, which a few years ago may have 
seemed a distant ideal, will be very close to fulfilment in the aftermath of the 
present war. They are convinced that this goal is closely linked with their socialist 
aims, because the creation of a European federal union will be an event of such 
revolutionary importance that it can only come about with the active cooperation 
of the masses and in the context of a general reorganization of our continent. 

For Italy, as for all the nations defeated in this war, such a solution would in 
addition be the only way of avoiding collapse, territorial mutilation and econ- 
omic subjugation. 

The Italian Socialist Party believes that the attitude of the masses may have a 
decisive effect in this matter, creating situations of fact which the victors cannot 
ignore, leading to interventions which will help to influence the international 
situation in the direction of European unity. 


1 Vallauri, ‘L’esperienza del centro socialista interno’, pp. 237 ff. 

2 Cf. esp. Gencarelli, ‘Profilo politico’, pp. 52 ff. For Colorni’s biography see n. 2 to 
doc. 156 above. 

3 This dating is based on the introduction to the Declaration, printed as an annex to the 
edition by Italian émigrés (Lugano, 1945) of a translation of Barbara Wootton’s pam- 
phlet Socialism and Federation (1941). The introduction states: ‘The first [document] is 
the declaration submitted by Eugenio Colorni in August 1943 to the leaders of the 
Partito Socialista Italiano, as an amendment to the Party programme (. . Je 
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160. ‘Political declaration of the PSIUP” 25 August 1943 


‘Dichiarazione politica del Partito Socialista Italiano di Unità Proletaria’, Avanti!, vol. 
27, 26 Aug. 1943. Also printed as a leaflet with the title ‘Dichiarazione programmatica’ 
(Conti, La Resistenza in Italia, No. 2659), and subsequently in La politica del Partito 
Socialista, pp. 43-52. 


* 


Underground Socialist groups began to form from 1942 onwards, taking the place of the 
“Centro interno’ broken up by the police at the end of the 1930s. The chief of these were the 
Movimento di Unità Proletaria (MUP) in the North, led by Lelio Basso, and the Roman 
group of the Partito Socialista Italiano with Oreste Lizzadri, Giuseppe Romita and Mario 
Zagari. After Mussolini’s fall on 25 July 1943, Socialists such as Sandro Pertini were released 
while others returned from France, notably Pietro Nenni and, somewhat later, Giuseppe 
Saragat. After intensive preparations, all the groups combined on 22 August 1943 to form the 
Partito Socialista Italiano di Unità Proletaria (PSIUP).! On 25 August the new party 
approved a programme which appeared next day in one of the first numbers of the revived 
Avanti! Point 7, which dealt with international affairs, combined internationalist principles 
with the idea of European federation. 


7. The Socialist Party and international policy 


The proletariat’s struggle is an international one not only because proletarians 
all over the world are fighting against the same class enemy and for the same 
object, but because the only way to destroy the capitalist basis of bourgeois 
society is to destroy the nationalist structure which is the basis of all imperialism. 
In this respect the PSI expresses the true interests of the working people of Italy. 
It repudiates every policy of so-called ‘national withdrawal’ (ripiegamento), 
political isolation and economic autarky; it regards the international solidarity of 
proletarian parties as an essential element of its activity, and as the means of 
promoting and reinforcing a peace policy which will harmonize the interests of 
all peoples and steer Europe towards a federation of free states. 

The end of the present war will bring to the foreground the question of the 
unitary coordination of the various European countries. This must be seen as the 
natural outcome of Europe’s economic and political development and a require- 
ment of socialist reconstruction, so that the continent, freed from capitalist par- 
ticularism, may achieve a federal organization which will pave the way for a 
Union of Socialist Republics. 

The failure of the Socialist Workers’ International and the dissolution of the 
Third International pose the problem of rebuilding the international workers’ 
movement. The new International must bring about, in both doctrine and action, 
a synthesis of the worldwide experience of Socialists and Communists, and unite 
the proletariat of Europe and the world in the great final struggle for socialism 


bas) 


1 On the party’s foundation and its background cf. Taddei, Il PSI nel periodo della 
ricostruzione, pp. 245 ff.; Punzo, Dalla liberazione a Palazzo Barberini, pp. 17 ff.; 
Delzell, Mussolini’s Enemies, pp. 210 f. 
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161. Movimento Federalista Europeo: ‘Political Theses’ and 
‘General Directives’ 27-8 August 1943 


‘Tesi politiche’ and ‘Mozione sulle direttive generali’, typed MS in the Spinelli and Rossi 
archives. The ‘Tesi’ were hectographed as an annex to Il manifesto-programma di Vento- 
tene (= Elementi di discussione), Quaderni del Movimento Federalista Europeo, No. 1, 
s. l. n. d. (Milan, 1943); the ‘Mozione’ in the introduction to ‘Manifesto del Movimento 
Federalista Europeo, No. 1, s. I. n. d. (Milan, 1943); the ‘Tesi’ and ‘Mozione’ also in 
L’Unità Europea, No. 3 (Milan), Sep. 1943, and No. 9 (Milan), 29 April 1945 (first number 
after the Liberation); Levi and Pistone, Trent’ anni di vita, pp. 66-71. A contemporary 
English tr. of the Theses, headed ‘Statements on Federation’, was published in Europe 
Speaks, ed. W. G. Eichler (Militant Socialist International), London, vol. 20, Jan. 1944, 
pp. 38-41, and subsequently in Socialist Commentary. Monthly Journal of the Socialist 
Vanguard Group, London, Feb. 1944, pp. 167-8: this version is reproduced below. A 
French tr. appeared in Cahiers de la Fédération Européenne, ed. CFFE, vol. 1, Paris, Feb. 
1945, pp. 302; German tr. in Lipgens, Europa-Föderationspläne, pp. 66-70. 


The ‘Tesi politiche’ were drawn up by Spinelli on 3 August 1943 (a few days after 
Mussolini’s fall), while he was still in Ventotene awaiting liberation! On 27-8 August they 
were discussed and adopted at the foundation meeting of the Movimento Federalista Euro- 
peo (MFE) in Mario Alberto Rollier’s home in Milan.? Among those present, besides Rollier, 
can be identified with fair certainty Arialdo Banfi, Giorgio Braccialarghe, Arturo Buleghin, 
Vindice Cavallera, Eugenio Colorni, Ursula Colorni-Hirschmann, Vittorio Foa, Enrico 
Giussani, Dino Roberto, Ada and Ernesto Rossi, Altiero, Gigliola and Fiorella Spinelli, and 
Franco Venturi? The ‘Mozione sulle direttive generali” was presented at the meeting itself. 
The Theses and Directives appeared shortly afterwards in No. 3 of L'Unità Europea, the 
first number published in Milan. They were soon translated into various languages for 
communication to sympathizers in other European countries. 


* 


1 For the fact that Spinelli wrote the Theses in Ventotene, and for the date, cf. introduc- 
tory note to the hectographed edn. of the Ventotene Manifesto, Il manifesto-pro- 
gramma di Ventotene (= Elementi di discussione), Quaderni del Movimento Federalista 
Europeo 1, Milan, 1943. 

2 The agenda is known from a document in the Rollier archives headed ‘Resoconto del 
convegno federalista 27/28 agosto 1943’. This reads: 

‘(.. .) 1. The present situation. 
2. Nature of federalist propaganda. 
3. Organizational problems. 
4. Press work. 
5. Attitude to be adopted at the time of the armistice. 
6. Links with federalists abroad. 
“This agenda was not followed strictly, but may serve as a guide to the account of the 
meeting which follows. (. . .)’ 

3 Conversation with Ada Rossi and Giorgio Braccialarghe, Jan. 1979; conversation in 
July 1978 with Mario Alberto Rollier, who did not confirm that Ginzburg was present. 
Guglielmo Usellini and Cerillo Spinelli were under arrest at the time of the meeting: cf. 
‘Empiricus’ (Ernesto Rossi) and Eugenio Colorni in L'Avvenire dei Lavoratori, and 
‘Lettera di Eugenio Colorni agli amici federalisti nella Svizzera’ in Solari, I giovani di 
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Political theses 

I. The collapse of the Italian Fascist Government does not mean that Fascism 
has been destroyed. It is still there concealed by the monarchy and the military 
dictatorship; and above all the most dangerous fascist imperialism still exists: the 
imperialism of Hitler. Therefore it is the primary duty of all Italians in the 
present situation to demand: 

a) The complete destruction of all remaining traces of Fascism under whatever 
guise they may masquerade; 

b) The creation of a government consisting of individuals and parties who pro- 
vide a secure guarantee that they will fight Fascism wherever and in whatever 
form it appears; 

c) The immediate conclusion of peace with the United Nations; 

d) Active participation in the war against Nazism until it is completely des- 
troyed, and a readiness to use every means at the disposal of the Italian people 
to that end; 

e) Active participation in the establishment of a just and lasting peace. 

II. If a post-war order is established in which each State retains its complete 
national sovereignty, the basis for a third world war would still exist even after 
the Nazi attempt to establish the domination of the German race in Europe had 
been frustrated. 

Nations must no longer possess the right to make war and conclude peace; to 
have national armies under their control; to divide up the world into exclusive 
economic units with the aim of depriving their rival countries of markets and raw 
materials, thus securing a monopoly position for their own benefit; to deprive 
people of the freedom to go where they like by preventing them from settling in 
districts where their activity gives them self-satisfaction and is also beneficial to 
humanity as a whole; to transform themselves undisturbed into despotic States 
who educate their citizens to hate and resort to force and make preparations for 
aggression. All these powers provide instruments of destruction, barbarism and 
suppression. 

III. Equally fatal would be a solution after the pattern of the League of 
Nations or the German Staatenbund (League of States) of the last century. Such a 
League of sovereign States which has no armed force of its own but is dependent 
upon the armed forces of the member States would be a politically inadequate 
instrument to look after the common interests of the Continent. Such an organ- 
ization could only serve as a medium for powerful States to assert their hege- 
mony, and it would become the breeding ground for new imperialistic con- 
flicts. 

IV. Militarism, despotism and wars can be abolished only through the creation 
of a European Federation to which those sovereign rights are transferred which 
concern the interests of all Europeans: rights which today in the hands of 


‘Rivoluzione Socialista’, p. 89. Manlio Rossi Doria was not at the meeting (information 
from him, Jan. 1979). Guglielmo Jervis belonged to the Action Party but not to the 
federalist circle of MFE (conversation with Rollier, July 1978). 
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national States bring about death and destruction. Armaments, international 
trade, the fixing of national frontiers, the administration of colonial territories 
not yet ripe for self-government, safeguards against the re-establishment of 
authoritarian regimes — in short, the administration of peace and freedom 
throughout the whole of Europe must be subject to the legislative, executive and 
judicial authority of the European Federation. Within the territory covered by 
the sovereign Federation, the citizens of the various States must enjoy European 
citizenship as well as their national citizenship; e. g. they must have the right to 
elect and control the federal government, and they must be directly subject to the 
laws of the Federation. 

V. The M. F. E. (Movimento Federalista Europeo) does not seek to be an 
alternative to political movements which strive for national independence, polit- 
ical freedom, economic justice. It does not tell the leaders and supporters of those 
movements which in a way concern themselves with everything in our culture 
that is alive and progressive — national independence, freedom, socialism - that 
these are ideals they must abandon in order to devote themselves exclusively to 
the unification of Europe. On the contrary, it is from these movements that the 
M. F. E. draws its support and it works to establish those aims which represent 
the highest values of our civilisation. But whereas patriots, democrats and social- 
ists commonly think that they must first achieve these aims in the individual 
countries and assume that ultimately, and automatically as it were, an interna- 
tional situation would arise in which all peoples would fraternize, the M. F. E. 
warns against this illusion. The order of importance of these aims is just the other 
way round. National independence, freedom, socialism will be alive and benefi- 
cial forces only when Federation, i. e. a political institution which safeguards 
international peace and justice, will be their basis and not their consequence. If 
we succeed in laying the foundations of a European Federation, the realization of 
all our other progressive aims will be easier. If we concern ourselves exclusively 
with the internal problems of the various nations, national, political and social, 
the causes of rivalry, conflicts, imperialism, militarism, despotism and wars will 
all remain. National independence would again take the form of national-socialist 
arrogance seeking to oppress weaker nations; political freedom would be suffo- 
cated by militarism and disappear; and the socialist structure would become a 
convenient instrument to keep the nation under arms prepared for totalitarian 
warfare. To create a European Federation is therefore definitely the first task 
upon which the progressive European movements must concentrate all their 
energies. It is the aim of the M. F. E. to convince them that this is necessary and 
whilst supporting all movements for national, political and social liberation to 
direct them to that aim. 

VI. The bestialities of this war, the danger of world-wide oppression to which 
we were all subject, the proven inability of single States to preserve their own 
independence and neutrality, all demonstrate with unmistakable clarity that the 
system of absolute national sovereignty must be abolished. But powerful reac- 
tionary forces in the political and economic spheres want to preserve this system 
because it is useful to them. At the end of this war, in the midst of a short period 
of national and international crisis, when the structure of the national States will 
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either partly or completely collapse we must seek to lay the foundations of a real 
peace. This time there must be no repetition of 1919; the peace settlement must 
not be the outcome of diplomatic intrigue and the ambitions of ministers as 
though it were no concern of the people how the peace is organized. It will 
therefore be necessary to give firm support to that country or those countries 
which favour the creation of a federal organization and to mobilize within every 
nation all popular forces behind this demand of a federal solution. For only 
during such a revolutionary period, and so long as the memories of the horrors of 
wars are still alive, will the European Federation be able to withstand pettiness, 
treason and nationalist interests and become a reality. 

If we allow this decisive moment to go by, the progressive forces will have 
fought in vain, whatever their achievements may be in other spheres. New forms 
of Fascism and Nationalism will soon again raise their monstrous heads. For this 
reason the M. F. E. seeks to mobilize the political forces it can influence not for 
an aim to be realized in the distant future; it seeks to use the imminent critical 
period to erect the only effective barrier against the inhuman scourge of total war 
that is open to civilized nations: a political structure which guarantees the free 
development of national culture, civil liberties and socialist institutions and 
which paves the way for the creation of a world federation of free peoples at a 
later date. 


General Directives 

The Movement should leave its members free to form detailed conclusions 
about the various political and social problems that present themselves in the 
European context, and should encourage such studies. But it should not at this 
stage commit itself to over-precise statements of policy concerning the future 
European Federation and connected problems, because too many data are still 
fluid and uncertain, both nationally and internationally. It is a firm principle, 
however, that a federalist attitude excludes all forms of totalitarianism and any 
forms of unity that are hegemonistic or, while apparently federalist, are subject to 
the iron control of totalitarian organisms. On this understanding the Movement 
is in accord with all progressive forces and tendencies favourable to the creation 
of a European federation, from Communists to Liberals in the strict sense, and it 
does not take up an a priori position as to the exact degree of collectivism or 
capitalism, democracy or authority, that may be permissible in such a federation. 
We are in fact convinced that a federal structure is a necessary condition for the 
development of free political life. Only through such a revolution can the prob- 
lems of each country be solved in such a way as to make use of all the forces 
which together maintain the essential values of our civilization. We are not afraid 
of any excesses or defects that may be present in the initial stages. Different 
evaluations of this or that force, this or that foreign state are today of an essen- 
tially personal character and cannot provide any ground for differentiation. 
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162. Movimento Federalista Europeo: ‘Working Directives’ 
27-8 August 1943 


‘Direttive di lavoro’, typed copy in Rollier and Spinelli archives. 


Besides the ‘Tesi’ and the ‘Mozione’, the foundation meeting of the Movimento Fede- 
ralista Europeo in Milan on 27-8 August 1943 discussed and presumably approved! a paper 
on ‘Working Directives’ which was not intended for publication. It outlined proposals for 
work with the press (point 1), influencing the parties (points 2 and 3), and organizational 
structure (point 5), and for the first time called for an international federalist conference 
(point 7). Point 4, which stated that in view of the fluidity of the situation at home and 
abroad the final form of the federation should be left open for the present, was embodied 
more or less literally in the ‘Mozione’. 


1. The Italian Movement for European Federation, conscious of the fact that 
since 25 July Italy has entered a period of practical advance towards European 
unity, intends not only to be a centre for study and the diffusion of ideas, but to 
influence the Italian political struggle in certain directions. Hence, while not 
neglecting the task of spreading our ideas in political and cultural circles, we must 
work out from day to day and publish in our journal (which should in future 
appear regularly and frequently) a concrete political message indicating the direc- 
tion in which we think the Italian people ought to move. 

2. The Movement as such should not seek to form alliances on inter-party 
committees and the like. Given our small numbers, all we could hope to achieve 
today by such manoeuvres would be to induce parties to add a federalist clause to 
their programmes, without even considering whether or not it was compatible 
with the rest. Until the federalist movement is strong enough to convince the 
other parties of the rightness of its aims, we should have to conform to their 
position on committees, and thus put ourselves in a false position in which we 
could never win. 

3. The Movement must set up groups (under some such title as Friends of 
European unity’) to spread federalist ideas in every progressive milieu, party, 
trade union etc. whose members are likely to accept our views. In particular we 
should concentrate on parties, such as the Action Party and the Socialists, who 
are in the course of working out their programme. This task should not be left to 
the judgement of every individual federalist who belongs to one party or another, 
but must be concerted so as to obtain secure and lasting results. We must try to 
bring about the fullest possible accord among like-minded groups within each 
party, encourage them to meet and work together, and so on. 

It is not possible, nor is it necessary at present, to decide which is the most 
important of the different fields to which the movement proposes to extend its 


1 It appears from the ‘Rapporto della segretaria del Movimento italiano per la Federa- 
zione europea’, Geneva, Sep. 1944 (Rossi archives) that the ‘Direttive di lavoro’ were 
regarded as binding. 
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activity. The results achieved will show how and where our further efforts should 
be directed. 

4. The Movement should leave its members free to form detailed conclusions 
about the various political and social problems that present themselves in the 
European context, and should encourage such studies. But it should not at this 
stage commit itself to over-precise statements of policy concerning the future 
European federation and connected problems, because too many data are still 
fluid and uncertain, both nationally and internationally. It should be a firm 
principle, however, that the Movement is in accord with all progressive forces 
and tendencies favourable to the creation of a European federation, from Com- 
munist sympathizers to Liberals in the strict sense, and that it does not take up an 
a priori position as to the exact degree of collectivism or capitalism, democracy or 
authority, that may be permissible in such a federation. We are in fact convinced 
that a federal structure will itself be a valuable guarantee of the soundness and 
vitality of a free political life. We are therefore not afraid of any excesses or 
defects that may be present in the initial stages. Different estimates of the future 
importance of this or that force, this or that foreign state, are today of an essen- 
tially personal character and cannot provide any ground for differentiation. 

5. The governing body of the MFE is provisionally composed of a Steering 
Committee of two persons who will function jointly but will specialize in par- 
ticular tasks, one of them being primarily responsible for cultural work (legal 
publications, articles in reviews, personal contacts, possible courses of lectures) 
and the other for political work (newspaper, relations with parties, political 
campaigns, meetings etc.). Each will be assisted by appropriate commissions. 

There should also be a special office for organizational and technical problems, 
and an administration office for finance. 

The Political Commission should comprise representatives of the most autho- 
ritative federalists in each party (at present one Socialist and one from the Action 
Party). 

As the Movement expands, similar local committees and commissions should 
be formed under the authority of the central ones. 

6. The MFE should not trust to its present precarious legality. It should take 
all necessary clandestine measures to ensure that it is able to carry on its work in 
all circumstances. 

7. The Italian Movement for European Federation cannot speak with sufficient 
authority until it has international support. It must therefore employ all its 
efforts to bring about an international federalist conference in a neutral country, 
which would act as a guiding light in the present time of uncertainty. It is most 
desirable that tomorrow’s tasks should be proclaimed not only by the present 
leaders of the United Nations but also by an assembly which can speak with 
much greater precision and impartiality and point out to those rulers the path 


which should be followed. 
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163. Luigi Einaudi: ‘For an economic federation of Europe’ 
1 September 1943 


(Luigi Einaudi), Per una federazione economica europea (Movimento Liberale Italiano, 
fasc. No. 4), s. 1 (Rome), 1 Sep. 1943, frequently repr. (photomechanical reproduction in 
Atti e documenti del Partito Liberale Italiano, La stampa clandestina liberale, vol. 2, 
unpaginated); (Luigi Einaudi), Per una federazione economica europea, Delegazione Alta 
Italia del P. L. I. (Quaderni del Partito Liberale, No. 13), s. l. n. d. (1943 or 1944). Sub- 
sequently in Einaudi, La guerra e l’unità europea, 1948', 1950, pp. 35-58; 19537, pp. 
25-69. Excerpts in German in Lipgens, Europa-Föderationspläne, pp. 70-5. Sections VI 
and VII, reproduced below, are on pp. 9-15 of the first edn. 


In this basic memorandum the celebrated liberal economist! pointed out the dangers and 
deficiencies of an economic policy based on state controls and the competition for economic 
spheres of influence. Since the end of the First World War Einaudi had advocated the 
creation of a supranational authority, and he now expounded in detail the need for a 
European federation: economic problems were in his view closely connected with the main- 
tenance of peace.” In the section here reproduced he describes the rights and powers of the 
proposed Federation. 


* 


VI. The solution: not a League of Nations, but an economic federation 
We do not hope to save the world merely with fine words, agreements or new 
Leagues of Nations. As far back as 1918 there were those who maintained that 
the League of Nations could not last: they based their arguments on the expe- 
rience of history and the failure of all previous attempts, from the Amphictyonic 
League in ancient Greece to the Holy Roman Empire, from the North American 
federation of 1796 [sic: the reference is evidently to 1776] to the Holy Alliance. 
The League of Nations was a miserable failure for three main reasons: it did not 
have funds of its own, but depended on financial contributions from its mem- 
bers; it had no army of its own, but depended on contingents furnished volun- 
tarily by states allied against an aggressor; it did not have a deliberative assembly 
of its own or an executive authority, but depended on the unanimous vote of its 
members. 

A political entity which is born impotent cannot maintain itself; it is a cause of 
dissension and a breeding-ground of war. The general will is easily flouted by the 
well-armed criminal who knows that others will never agree sufficiently to bring 
him to book. The impotence of the general will is an incitement to aggression and 


1 Luigi Einaudi, b. Carrü (Cuneo) 1874, d. Rome 1961. Professor of Financial Studies at 
Turin University from 1902. As a leading liberal economist he was opposed to Fascism, 
but was allowed to continue teaching. In Sep. 1943 he went into exile in Switzerland. A 
member of the Constituent Assembly of 1946-7 and of De Gasperi’s first cabinet, he 
was President of the Republic from 1948 to 1955. 

2 While an exile in Switzerland Einaudi contributed essays on the economic problems of a 
European federation to the journal L’/talia e il secondo Risorgimento. A collection of 
these was published as / problemi economici della federazione europea, Lugano, 1944, 
and again in La guerra e l’unità europea, Milan, 1948!, pp. 79-164. 
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war. Instead of an impotent and delusive union it is better for breaches of the 
peace to be resisted by alliances between a few nations who, feeling themselves 
threatened, unite in countering force with force and threats with threats. The old 
European balance between the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente was far 
more effective than the union of all nations, paralysed by the veto of any one of 
them. 

If we wish to escape the nightmare of the extermination of humanity and the 
collapse of civilization, we must try a different course. To safeguard the spiritual 
values of the little nation states we must boldly recognize that small economic 
markets within national frontiers are an anachronism and must be abolished. To 
preserve the spirit we must do away with jealousy in material things. I speak of 
jealousy, not of material resources themselves, for these will be increased and 
improved by our renunciation. (. . .) 

It should be emphasized that we are talking of unifying certain economic 
aspects and not of taking away the political independence of individual states. It 
would today be premature and harmful to raise the question of doing away with 
single states in favour of a wider federation on a European or world scale. Peo- 
ple’s minds are not prepared for it, and many, including the present writer, 
would oppose it firmly. We approach this from the opposite direction: states 
must give up their own sovereignty in some clearly specified economic field in 
order to retain sovereignty over what is most precious to them, namely all that 
truly concerns the spiritual, moral, social and civil lives of their peoples. States 
must give up certain things, not in order to be diminished but to rise higher. 


VII The content, instruments and means of federation 

The following are the salient points of the schema of economic federation: 

(1) Matters delegated by sovereign states to the federation: 

(a) Firstly, the regulation of trade among member states. All exchanges of 
goods and commodities within the federation will be free and exempt from duties 
of every kind. There must be no discrimination of any sort, e. g. on the pretext of 
international taxation, in favour of goods produced or finished within the state in 
question. 

A period of not more than ten years may be allowed to ease the transition from 
the present regime of tariffs and quotas to the system of free trade. 

(b) Rail, sea and air transport. All transport beyond the confines of a single 
state will be subject to federal jurisdiction. The same basic principle will apply as 
for trading in goods: no discriminatory rates or conditions for goods or passen- 
gers belonging to any member state. 

(c) Migration within the federation. If it is necessary to maintain temporary 
restrictions on the movement of human beings and their choice of domicile, the 
interpretation of the regulations must be within the competence of the federal 
authority. After the transitional period, every citizen of a member state shall be 
guaranteed freedom of movement and the right to reside in any other member 
state. 

(d) Currency regulation. The names of national currencies may be preserved, 
being an external feature of no real consequence, but the rates of exchange 
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between them shall be fixed by law. Given the day-to-day fluidity of the 
exchanges, to facilitate calculation the rates should if possible be expressed in 
round figures, e. g. 8 lire to the mark rather than 7.95 or 8.15. 

This in effect means a single monetary unit for the whole federation. But, to 
prevent it being a mere formal declaration without content, the individual states 
must give up the right to issue paper money or any other form of conventional 
currency. Plans for an international monetary sytem which allow for the simul- 
taneous circulation of independent national currencies do not seem to serve any 
useful purpose, as they cannot guarantee the stability of international exchanges. 
Ca) 

(e) Post, telegraph and telephone. With a uniform currency as described 
above, there will be no difficulty in transferring the administration of these to the 
federation. They are in fact already the province of international organizations, 
and a federal administration in this field would meet the need for unrestricted 
communication among all member states. 

(f) Literary and industrial property (copyright and patents); weights and meas- 
ures; safeguards against contagious diseases and diseases of plants and animals. 
International conventions already recognize the need for the uniform regulation 
of these matters, which are closely connected with the free movement of persons 
and goods. It is important that restrictive state legislation on the pretext of 
hygiene, inventors’ privileges etc. should not be allowed to impair the principle 
of leaving a free field for human activity. Uniform legislation, especially in patent 
questions, will facilitate the struggle against privileges and monopolies which 
have flourished because present regimes of industrial property have become a 
means of repressing industrial inventions and preventing their use. 

In this memorandum we have tried to specify matters which it is essential to 
transfer to federal control; but there may be others that should be added to the 
list. The main thing, however, is that the list should be mandatory, while all 
matters not specifically transferred should remain within the competence of the 
states. Any other plan would, in the present state of public opinion, be an 
absolute impediment to the establishment of a federation. Later on, when a 
federal political consciousness has had time to develop, and if other subjects 
proved to be suitable for federal control, the competence of the federation might 
be extended by the consent of the individual states, in accordance with the strict 
rules of the federal statute. 

For the present it does not seem that labour questions, social insurance and the 
like can be included in the federal sphere, as the problems are not yet ripe for 
solution. There are too many differences between one country and another for 
legislative power to be delegated to a federal authority. None the less, it is not too 
soon to investigate whether such an authority might take decisions, not as to the 
laws that should prevail in the individual states but for the purpose of ensuring 
that whatever rights a citizen might possess in his own state, he should continue 
to enjoy on migration to another country. This would be a simple measure of 
accounting, a ‘clearing’ operation such as already exists for postal matters. 

Similarly it does not seem possible to give the federal authority the right to 
legislate on taxes that are not expressly transferred to it. All other taxes should 
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remain the concern of the states, which must have absolute power to control 
them. None the less, the federal authority might be empowered from the outset 
to lay down rules for the communication by each member of the federation to 
any other state of fiscal information which might be useful to the latter in apply- 
ing its national fiscal system. 

(2) The organs of federal government. 

(a) The federal army. The federation would be no more than a name, a useless 
and harmful ‘league of nations’, if it did not have a force capable of defending 
federal territory against external aggression and preventing war among its mem- 
bers. 

This is certainly the most delicate aspect of the proposed change in state rela- 
tions. But all the rest would be in vain if we did not recognize the necessity of a 
clear division of functions between the states and the federation. To use terms 
familiar in Italy, the state would maintain carabinieri and gendarmi to preserve 
public order, while the army, navy and air force would belong to the federation. 
Without this clear distinction everything else would be mere words. The federal 
armed forces should never consist of state contingents, but should be recruited 
directly in the same way as national armies today. There would not be Italian, 
German or French officers and men, but only federal ones. Time and experience 
would solve what may seem difficult questions today, such as the language of 
command. Many problems connected with the formation of a federal army 
would be simplified by the fact that it would normally be much smaller than the 
total of today’s national armies. Whereas ten independent states keep ten million 
men under arms in peace-time, the federation would only need an army of two 
million, i. e. one-fifth as large as is judged necessary by its members alto- 
gether. 

(b) The federal magistrature. Its competence would of course be restricted to 
matters of federal jurisdiction. A Supreme Court, appointed subject to special 
guarantees and with the participation of member states, would have power to 
overrule laws and acts of the federal authority which exceeded the authority 
expressly conferred on it. 

(c) The federal police. This would include all the executive organs concerned 
with the application of federal regulations; all the other branches of administra- 
tion would remain subject to the state. 

(d) Diplomatic representation. As a logical consequence of the transfer to it of 
the right to wage war and the regulation of trade relations, land and sea commu- 
nications, posts etc., the federation should be diplomatically represented vis- 
a-vis non-member states. This should only relate to federal matters, and would 
not mean the abolition of diplomatic and consular representation of member 
states for all matters still within their competence. Time would resolve by degrees 
the problems caused by this double system of representation. In doubtful cases it 
is wise not to try to settle in advance all difficulties that may logically arise, but to 
rely on experience for their solution. 

(e) Federal legislative and executive organs. No one can foresee what these may 
look like in fifty or a hundred years’ time. Their prestige by then will depend on 
the credit due to their performance. As far as today is concerned, formal prestige 
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should remain with the national organs of state. The federal authorities should be 
mere organs of economic administration, capable of attracting men of high tech- 
nical ability but who do not covet political fame: specifically, they should be 
more like Swiss Federal Councillors than the prime ministers of great modern 
states. An appropriate division of labour between the political leaders of the 
federation and those of the state would come about of itself, since the federation’s 
tasks would be specific economic ones relating to established services not calling 
for extensive reform, while the states would continue to perform functions which 
are more subject to modification and hence more attractive to those who feel at 
home in the political arena. 

This being so, history suggests that if the system is to possess the necessary 
vitality it should be composed on the following lines: 

A council of states, in which each member of the federation would have an 
equal number of representatives (1 or 2); 

A legislative council elected directly by citizens of the federation at the ratio of 
one deputy per million or half-million, or other suitable number. 

The two councils would constitute the federal legislative power, and laws 
would have to be approved by both of them. 

The right to initiate legislation, and the task of administering the federation, 
would be vested in a federal council of ministers, nominated in joint session by 
the council of states and the legislative council. The president of the federation 
would be elected in rotation from among the councillors, so as to deprive him of 
the prestige which belongs to hereditary heads of state or those chosen by pop- 
ular vote. 

The object of having both a council of state and a legislative council is, on the 
one hand, to protect smaller member states against the risk of dominance by the 
larger ones, and, on the other, to make it possible for citizens to express their 
wishes as a body and not merely as Italians, Frenchmen or Germans. As a result 
of being directly represented on the legislative council, the ordinary man would 
gradually acquire a sense of federal citizenship which, given the difference of 
purposes, would be entirely compatible with the jealous preservation of national 
citizenship. 

(3) Federal resources 

(a) Customs duties. These are the most natural source of revenue to be assigned 
exclusively to the federation. As it is for the federation alone to regulate the tariff 
system, and as duties within its borders are to be replaced by tariffs imposed by 
the federation as a whole, it is reasonable that the revenue they provide should 
accrue entirely to the federal government. The same process lies at the origin of 
all the federations that exist today. It is desirable, as will be seen, that the fed- 
eration should be the instrument of economic agreements with the other great 
political systems of the world, and every effort should be made to achieve this. In 
any case, whether protective tariffs remain on a fairly large scale or are reduced to 
purely fiscal ones, this revenue will be a sizable contribution to the finances of the 
federation. 

(b) Manufacturing or excise duties. These cannot be considered independently 
of customs. If there are tariffs on wine, liquor, beer and spirits from outside the 
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federation, there must be taxes levied on the same articles produced at home. This 
also applies to sugar, coffee and its substitutes, tea and so on. The administration 
of the excise cannot be separated from that of customs duties without risking a 
great diminution of the former. 

(c) Fiscal monopolies also seem to belong appropriately to the federation. In 
the first place, such a commodity as tobacco, which is a monopoly in Italy or 
France, is subject to excise in Switzerland, Britain und elsewhere. Therefore a 
sharp line cannot be drawn between monopolies and taxes. Secondly, if two 
important categories of consumer tax are assigned to the federation, it seems 
appropriate to treat the third category in the same way. There will thus be a clear 
division, with taxes on consumer goods going to the federal authority and taxes 
on capital and income to the states. Finally, it is as well for the states not to be 
responsible for taxes that are apt to involve discrimination or inequality of treat- 
ment between the products of different countries, which it is a prime objective of 
the federation to eliminate. 

(d) Revenue from railways, shipping, postal services and all others directly 
provided or controlled by the federation. There is no need to enlarge on the fact 
that these should accrue to the federation itself. 

Altogether these sources of revenue will probably exceed the needs of the 
federation. Nevertheless it is desirable to make a clear distinction — and the 
foregoing one seems logical — between federal and state revenues, so as to avoid 
friction and overlapping. Moreover it is reasonable to suppose that the area of 
federal competence will expand as time goes on, at the wish of the states and of 
their peoples. An initial surplus would provide a margin for this purpose. How- 
ever, to guard against inflation of the federal bureaucracy there should be pro- 
vision for the return of surplus revenue to the states in accordance with fixed 
criteria, and especially in proportion to the size of their populations. 


164. Avanti!: ‘European union’ 3 September 1943 


‘Unita europea’, Avanti!, vol. 47, No. 3, 3 Sep. 1943, p. 3; repr. in Avanti! 1943-45 
(Edizioni del Calendario, 5), Milan, s. d.; also in Elvira Gencarelli, ‘Dalla Resistenza 
l'impegno’, pp. 33 f. 


EI 


Article of unknown authorship! expounding in more detail the argument of the ‘Political 
Declaration of the PSIUP’ of 25 August 1943 about creating a European federation while 
eliminating the power of capital. 


1 On the present information it is not possible to identify Colorni as the author (as 
suggested by Luciana Brunazzi in ‘L’idea d’Europa’, p. 235). Colorni did not join the 
editorial office of Avanti! until Nov.-Dec. 1943 at the earliest (Solari, I giovani di 
‘Rivoluzione Socialista’, p. 89). 
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Socialism is internationalist on principle: that is, it sees problems in general 
terms, beyond the limits of a single country. It holds that the transformation of 
society and the state cannot take place within the confines of a single nation but 
must be planned simultaneously by all concerned, if not throughout the world, 
then at least in an area wide enough to constitute an organic whole and to avoid 
the immediate danger of an all-out struggle between the conflicting systems. 

The present situation serves once more to confirm this general principle, and 
demonstrates the prime importance of coordination among at least all European 
states. 

The war has posed in clear terms the problem of coordination among the states 
of Europe. It is impossible to imagine that when the fighting is over there will 
again be frontiers of the old kind, more or less refurbished. Europe can only 
survive if it can organize itself as a federal union, overcoming particularism and 
national ambitions in the same way as it formerly overcame provincial ones, and 
establishing common guarantees of peace and fundamental services that will ena- 
ble all its peoples to breathe freely. We cannot imagine people being content with 
principles like self-determination, national frontiers, local autonomy, or vague 
associations among states. In this way the activities of smaller nations and the 
protection of minorities will be truly guaranteed and there will be access to all the 
opportunities of modern civilized life under a federal system that will provide for 
the coexistence of all while respecting their individuality. 

But it would be naive to think that this can come about as long as states are 
fettered to the capitalist system as they are today, and are a prerogative and 
instrument of the bourgeoisie. Capitalism, being by nature exclusive, could never 
tolerate a federal arrangement except as a cloak for the predominance of the 
capitalist class of a particularly wealthy nation — and this is the very danger we 
must avoid. 

Hence the problem of European federal union cannot be dissociated from that 
of socialist transformation, but is a corroboration of it. Today, amid the ruins of 
a devastating war, the need to rebuild Europe on federal lines is evident in itself 
and is a task that we must always keep before our eyes. It is a task of the socialist 
revolution, because it can only be a step towards our goal, the worldwide Union 
of Socialist Republics. 


165. Leone Ginzburg: ‘The Moscow conference’ 
11 November 1943 


(Leone Ginzburg), ‘La Conferenza di Mosca’, L’Italia Libera. Organo del Partito 
d’Azione, No. 13, Rome, 11 Nov. 1943, pp. 1-2: repr. in Ginzburg, Scritti, pp. 41-5. 


At the Action Party congress in Florence on 5-6 September 1943 Leone Ginzburg! was 


1 Leone Ginzburg was born at Odessa in 1909, the son of a well-to-do Jewish family. His 
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appointed, together with Carlo Muscetta and Francesco Fancello, to edit the Rome edition of 
L’Italia Libera, for which he wrote frequently until his arrest on 20 November 1943. The 
present article, which is typical of the mixture of fact and comment in that journal, discussed 
the likely political effects of the Four-Power Conference held at Moscow in October 1943. In 
the third section, here given in full, on ‘The bases of a new international order’, Ginzburg 
welcomed the promise of great power cooperation in peace-keeping, but argued that it would 
not suffice in the long run unless states gave up part of their sovereign rights. 


EI 


The bases of a new international order 

There is naturally less precision when we pass from the specific problem of 
Italy to that of an organization of peace and security, intended to improve on the 
fragile guarantees provided by the League of Nations before the Second World 
War. The first Moscow declaration states that Britain, the US, the USSR and 
China will collaborate for this purpose ‘at the earliest practicable date’, and will 
continue to act in concert after the surrender of their respective enemies (not their 
‘common’ enemies, because the Soviet Union is careful to safeguard its neutrality 
vis-a-vis Japan). The plan is thus to create an international institution founded on 
the sovereignty of all peace-loving states and open to accession by all states, great 
and small. 

The vast community of the United Nations, who are already cooperating with 
the four great powers, will be the original nucleus of this body. The common 
action which the four powers pledge themselves to undertake, with the aid of the 
other United Nations, to bring about world security and disarmament, and the 
promise that they will not intervene in other states except for this purpose and 
after consulting one another — these are guarantees of fruitful work towards 
setting up the new organization. But another step forward must be taken. As a 
reaction to Nazi domination it is natural now to emphasize the right of every 
state to sovereignty; but when peace is restored all states, great and small, must, 
as soon as possible and of their own free will, abandon some of those rights in 
order to give real and tangible backing to the international organization which is 
to safeguard the peace, security and civilized progress of all peoples. 

Whatever the position as regards these and other problems, the prospects after 
the Moscow conference are reassuring. So is the promptitude with which Stalin 
has echoed and fully endorsed the results of the conference in his message of 6 
November, and the significant vote of the American Senate, which has by an 
overwhelming majority approved a resolution in the same terms as the first 


parents moved to Turin in 1919, before which he had already spent part of his child- 
hood in Italy. He studied literature in Turin from 1928, and began about that time to 
write essays and reviews of French and Russian works. His academic career came to an 
end as he would not take the oath of loyalty to Mussolini’s regime. After a meeting with 
Carlo Rosselli in Paris he joined Giustizia e Liberta. Arrested and sentenced to four 
years’ imprisonment in 1934, he was released under police supervision in 1936 and 
exiled to the Abruzzi in 1940. A founder member of the MFE, he died on 4 Feb. 1944 in 
the Regina Coeli prison in Rome as a result of ill-treatment by the SS. His contributions 
to L’Italia Libera are collected in Scritti, pp. 30-48. 
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Moscow declaration, favouring US participation in the organization of interna- 
tional security. The experience of the years after the last war is not the least 
important of the causes which have brought this about. 


166. Mario Alberto Rollier, ‘Draft constitution of a European 
Federal Union’ January 1944 


(Mario Alberto Rollier), ‘Schema di costituzione dell'Unione Federale Europea’, in 
Edgardo Monroe, Stati Uniti d’Europa? (Quaderni dell’Italia Libera 15), s. l., 1944, pp. 
58-65. Here unabridged. Revised and extended version in Rollier, Stati Uniti d’Europa, pp. 
69-80. 


# 


This ‘Schema di costituzione’ by Mario Alberto Rollier,! co-founder of the Movimento 
Federale Europeo and editor of the Milan numbers of L’Unita Europea, is the second draft 
of a European constitution composed by a member of the Italian resistance, following the 
‘Progetto di costituzione confederale europea ed interna’ by Tancredi Galimberti and 
Antonio Repaci (doc. 153 above). It appeared in January 1944 on the last pages of Stati Uniti 
d’Europa?, published in the series Quaderni dell’Italia Libera under Rollier’s pseudonym 
Edgardo Monroe. The object of this publication, distributed in 5,000 copies, was to popu- 
larize the idea of European federation in wider anti-Fascist circles.” The ‘Schema’ is confined 
to essentials: Part I, on ‘Human Rights’, is followed by Part II, ‘The Federal Government’, 
which deals with European citizenship, the division of functions between the federation and 
member states, and the organs of the federation. 


* 


Draft Constitution of the European Federal Union 
Preamble 

We the peoples of the Federal Union, in order to establish between us bonds of 
solidarity and perpetual brotherhood, to guarantee to every man and woman the 
benefits of freedom and equality now and in the future, to promote general 
welfare, to stabilize justice, to perpetuate government of the people, by the 
people and for the people, proclaiming the equal right of every man to contribute 
to the government of all, do establish and enact this Constitution of the European 
Federal Union. 


1 Mario Alberto Rollier (b. 1909 in Milan, of a Waldensian family), a chemist by pro- 
fession; assistant at the Milan Polytechnic from 1934 onwards. From March 1942 he 
was in contact with the federalist internees in Ventotene. Besides working for the MFE 
he was an active member of the Action Party resistance group in Milan. In 1960 he 
became professor of inorganic chemistry at Pavia University. 

2 For the date and number of copies cf. introduction to Rollier, Stati Uniti d’Europa, p. 
11. 
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Part I 
Human Rights 

Article I 

1. Freedom of conscience and religion is guaranteed, as is freedom of opinion, 
of speech and of the press. 

2. Freedom of association and the right to assemble peaceably are guaranteed, 
with the sole exception that it is forbidden to associate or assemble for the 
purpose of overthrowing by violence this Constitution and the laws enacted 
under it. 

3. Freedom of the person is guaranteed. The suspension of Habeas Corpus is 
not permitted; it can only be tolerated temporarily when public safety so 
requires, in extreme cases of armed revolt or invasion. No one shall be denied the 
right to public trial, an impartial jury and an equitable judge. 

4. All citizens are equal before the law and are equally entitled to its protec- 
tion. In the Federal Union there are no privileges of locality, birth, family, 
ancestry or person. 

5. The dwellings, communications, writings and personal effects of all citizens 
are guaranteed against every form of search and requisition, which can only be 
authorized by a court decision, never as a police measure. 

6. No special court may be set up within the territory of the Federation, other 
than the ordinary courts established by Federal or State legislation. No form of 
‘people’s court’ shall exist for any kind of offence. Neither the Federal govern- 
ment nor any State of the Union may set up political police forces. In time of war 
as in peace-time, there shall be a single Federal Military Tribunal for the Union as 
a whole. 

7. Slavery, any form of servitude and forced labour are prohibited, except that 
the last may be ordered as a legal punishment for specified offences; even in this 
case it shall never be imposed as a life sentence. The death penalty is abolished in 
all States of the Union. 

8. Workers of every kind have the right to form organizations in that capacity 
in every State of the Union for the purpose of ensuring that man is not exploited 
by man and that society is not divided into exploiters and the exploited. 

9. ‘Organized labour’, that is to say workers’ organizations, are entitled, by 
means that may vary from one State to another, to exercise effective control over 
the management of enterprises. The right of organized workers of all kinds to 
share in the management of enterprises is guaranteed by this Constitution irre- 
spective of the question of ownership of the means of production. The right of 
every worker to a collective contract, and the right to take legal action against the 
employer in the event of abuse, shall in no circumstances be suspended. 

(This is only an outline of what might be contained in the principal Articles of 
Part I). 

Part II 
The Federal Government 

Article I: Federal Citizenship 

1. All citizens born or naturalized in a self-governing state of the Union are at 
the same time citizens of the Union and of the state in which they reside. All 
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citizens of either sex over the age of 21, except prisoners and lunatics in institu- 
tions, are entitled to vote in all federal elections and to exercise any office or 
function for which they are suited by age and ability as specified above. 

2. All other persons on the territory of the Union shall enjoy all rights of 
citizenship except that of voting. The Union shall endeavour to extend that right 
to them also, by helping to prepare the country to which they belong for admis- 
sion to the Union as a self-governing state. 

3. The following national European states are founder members of the 
Union: ... 

4. All non-self-governing territories which are dependent on the above states 
or on any state that may subsequently join the Union shall be placed under the 
temporary administration of the Federal Government for the sole purpose of 
preparing them for self-government and membership of the Union. 

5. Before voting in a Federal election for the first time every citizen shall take 
the following oath: ‘I swear (or solemnly affirm) that I shall faithfully observe the 
Federal Constitution and will protect and defend it against all external and inter- 
nal enemies.’ Holders of federal offices shall take the same oath when entering 
upon their functions. 

6. The crime of treason can be committed by citizens solely against the Federal 
Union and may consist only in waging war against it or giving aid and comfort to 
its enemies. No one may be convicted of treason except by the testimony of two 
witnesses to the same explicit act or by a confession in open court. 


Article II: Rights of the Union and of member States 

I. Rights of the Federal Union 

1. The Union has the right to frame and enforce all laws for the purpose of 
safeguarding human rights, the rights of states and those of the Union as specified 
in this Constitution. It has the right to levy taxes and federal dues which shall be 
uniform throughout the Union, and to incur and pay off debts on condition that 
no sums are expended from the Federal Exchequer except by legal appropriation 
and that an account of all revenue and expenditure is published regularly. 

2. The functions of the Federal Government are: 

(a) to confer federal citizenship and to admit new states to the Union. 

(b) to conduct relations with foreign governments. 

(c) to ensure the defence of the Union by means of conscription and the main- 
tenance of a standing army, navy and air force. 

(d) to make peace and wage war, put down rebellion and repel invaders, 
mobilize the federal armed forces, and punish treason. 

(e) to regulate commerce among member states, ensuring that it is not ham- 
pered by customs barriers or duties of any kind, and to regulate in a uniform 
manner trade between the Federal Union and foreign states. 

(f) to print and coin money, regulate its value, punish counterfeiters, control 
foreign exchange rates as necessary, establish a uniform system of weights and 
measures, and provide for uniform bankruptcy legislation throughout the 
Union. 

(g) to own and operate the federal postal system and to operate or oversee 
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other means of interstate communication and the dissemination of federal infor- 
mation. 

(h) to administer the area chosen as the seat of the Federal Government, as well 
as forts, magazines, arsenals, wharves, airports and other installations necessary 
to the Federal Government, wherever they are situated. 

The Federal Government shall have no functions other than the above. 

3. The European Federal Union shall have no established religion. It shall 
institute civil marriage in all territories of the Union and guarantee to all citizens 
the right to marry without any restriction based on differences of religious faith 
or eugenic considerations, except in the case of lunatics in institutions. The 
Union shall not confer any titles of nobility. 

4, The Union guarantees that every member state shall enjoy a democratic 
form of government, the only permitted variation being that the head of the 
executive power of a federal state may be an elective president or a hereditary 
monarch, provided this does not affect the fundamental democratic characteris- 
tics of its government. The Union shall protect every state from invasion, and, at 
the request of the legislative assembly or the Executive of a State, the Union shall 
protect it against internal violence. In the event of Federal intervention the Fed- 
eral authorities are responsible for the existence, sovereignty and constitution of 
the State and the freedom of its citizens. 


Rights of States 

5. Every State has the right to grant its people more extensive rights than those 
enumerated in this Constitution. Every citizen of any State of the Federation 
shall enjoy all the rights of citizens of other States of the Union in which he may 
be situated or to which he may travel, but no State may limit the rights, privileges 
and immunities of citizens of the Union more narrowly than this Constitution 
prescribes. Subject to the fundamental principles here laid down, every State has 
the right to be governed by whatever constitution it may choose. 

6. The State government is responsible for all matters that are not assigned to 
the Federal government (social relations and welfare, education, land reclamation 
and public works, internal communications, agriculture and forestry, town plan- 
ning, public health, security, justice etc.). It has the right to maintain a police 
force and a national guard for purposes of public order. 

7. No State of the Union may: 

(a) exercise rights conferred on the Federal Union by this Constitution. 

(b) wage war against another State of the Union. Armed self-defence is for- 
bidden to States of the Union in the same way as citizens are forbidden to take the 
law into their own hands. Any dispute among the States, or between a State and 
the Federal government, must be settled through the Federal Supreme Court. 

(c) levy customs duties on exports and imports. 

(d) enact laws which jeopardize contractual obligations. 

(e) conclude bilateral pacts or agreements with another Federal State without 
the consent of the Union, or with a foreign power. 

8. The public and judicial acts and official documents of a State of the Union 
are valid in all other member States. A person who absconds from one State to 
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another while charged with an offence may be extradited at the request of the 
executive authority of the former State. 


Article III: The legislative power 

1. The legislative power of the Federal Union is vested in a Federal Congress 
consisting of a House of Federal Representatives and a Federal European Senate. 
These bodies shall meet in public unless two-thirds of the members request a 
secret session. They shall vote by roll-call whenever one-fifth of the members so 
desire; they shall take decisions by a majority vote, and their members shall enjoy 
the usual parliamentary immunities. 

2. Members of the Federal Congress may not accept any public function either 
of the Union or of member States during the period of their mandate, except for 
membership of the Federal Cabinet. 

3. Members of the House of Representatives must: (a) be citizens of the 
Union; (b) be at least 30 years of age; (c) know and speak two languages of the 
Union. They shall be elected directly by the citizens every four years. The num- 
ber of representatives from each State shall be proportionate to its population, on 
the basis of one member of the House of Representatives for every million 
inhabitants or excess fraction of a million. A Federal census of the States of the 
Union shall take place every ten years. 

4. Federal senators must: (a) be citizens of the Union; (b) have resided for at 
least ten years in the State in which they are elected; (c) be at least 35 years of age; 
(d) know and speak three languages of the Union. They shall be elected directly 
by the citizens of each State every eight years. A State with a population of under 
ten million may be represented by two members of the Federal Senate; States 
with a larger population may elect another two senators for each additional 30 
million inhabitants or excess fraction of that number. 

5. To be enacted, a bill must obtain a majority of votes in both the House of 
Representatives and the Federal Senate, and must be approved and signed by at 
least two members of the Federal European Directorate. 

6. The Federal Congress has the power to declare war, conclude peace and 
exercise all the other powers of the Union. It may admit new States to the Union, 
but the personality of States is inviolable: that is to say, no new State may be 
created or formed within the jurisdiction of any already existing State, or by the 
union of two or more States or parts of States, without the consent of the States 
concerned. 


Article IV: The executive power 

1. The executive power of the Union is not vested in any one person but in a 
European Directorate of three members, elected directly by all citizens of the 
Union every six years, which shall take decisions by majority vote. No member 
of the Directorate may be re-elected more than once. The Directorate shall elect 
one of its members, in rotation, to be President for one year, in such a way that at 
the end of his term each member of the Directorate has been President of the 
Federal European Union for two years. The Directorate shall be elected as a 
whole in the year of the directorial elections. 
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2.To be eligible to the European Directorate a citizen of the Union must be 
over 35 years of age and receive the nihil obstat of the Federal Supreme Court. 

3. A list of candidates for election to the Directorate shall be drawn up ten 
months before the elections and communicated to the Federal Supreme Court. 
The Court shall examine the curriculum vitae of each candidate and may veto any 
of them on the sole ground of morals or insufficient personal standing /levatura], 
but it shall not take any account of the political or ideological platform on which 
a candidature is based. The Federal Supreme Court shall pronounce its nihil 
obstat within four months, and the campaign for election to the Directorate shall 
extend over the following six months. 

4. The Directorate is Commander-in-Chief of all the armed forces of the Fed- 
eral Union; it appoints all public officials of the Union, its ambassadors, minis- 
ters plenipotentiary and consuls; it exercises the right of pardon for offences 
against the Federal Union; it is empowered to contract treaties and alliances with 
the consent of the Federal Congress and the Prime Minister; it appoints the 
judges of the Supreme Court and all the lower Federal courts on the advice and 
recommendation of the Federal Senate, and makes other appointments as pro- 
vided by law. 

The Directorate shall report periodically to Congress and to the peoples of the 
Federation on the state of the Union, the progress made towards federal objec- 
tives, the need for innovations and changes, the existence of any difficulties or 
crises; it shall put before the public the main lines of Union policy, and give an 
account of decisions based on its knowledge and authority. 

The Directorate may summon the Congress in extraordinary session, adjourn 
it when the two Houses disagree concerning adjournment, or dissolve either or 
both Houses for re-election according to law. The Directorate receives the 
ambassadors and heads of foreign States. 

5. The Directorate shall delegate all the executive power not expressly assigned 
to it by the Constitution to a Prime Minister, who shall be aided by a Council of 
Ministers chosen by himself. The Prime Minister and the Council of Ministers 
shall resign when they lose the confidence of the House of Representatives or the 
Senate, whereupon the Directorate shall call on a new Prime Minister to form a 
cabinet. 


Article V: The judiciary power of the Federal Union 

1. The judiciary power of the Union is vested in a Supreme Court consisting of 
not less than eleven judges, appointed for life. 

2. The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, which is not subject to appeal, shall 
apply to all cases involving a dispute between States of the Union or between 
States and the Federal government, and to questions of the legal validity of 
treaties and acts drawn up by the Union. It also has the power to review legis- 
lation and to pronounce on the federal constitutionality of all Federal and State 
laws. A law which the Court declares to be unconstitutional is thereby annulled. 
The Court is also empowered to pronounce on any dispute between a State and 
the citizens of other States, between citizens of different States, and between 
citizens or States of the Union and foreign citizens or States. 
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3. The Supreme Court shall decide questions by majority vote, but written 
judgements of the minority of judges must be published together with those of 
the majority. 

(Many details are omitted here, but I believe the above will suffice to give an 
idea of the main lines of a Constitution for the Federal Union of Europe, based 
on a model which has proved itself for well over 150 years.) 


Final Article: Ratification 

This Constitution is subject to ratification by conventions, elected by popular 
suffrage, in at least three large European countries, i. e. States with more than 40 
million inhabitants, and at least two smaller States; having been thus ratified it 
shall come into force as between those five States. 


167. Giorgio Peyronel: ‘Federalism, local autonomy and 
self-government’ June 1944 


L. R. (Giorgio Peyronel), ‘Federalismo, autonomie locali, autogoverno’, L’Unita Euro- 
pea, No. 4 (Milan), May-June 1944, p. 3: excerpt in German in Lipgens, Europa-Födera- 
tionspläne, pp. 85 ff. 


# 


An article of theoretical interest published in L’Unita Europea, which was edited in 
Milan by Mario Alberto Rollier after Spinelli and Rossi moved to Switzerland in the autumn 
of 1943. The author, Giorgio Peyronel, was a friend of Rollier’s and a-member of the Action 
Party.’ The article argues for ‘integral federation’, i. e. supranational federation together 
with internal decentralization, on lines favoured by the Action Party and also by the ethnic 
minorities in the Alpine valleys.” i 


1 Information from Giorgio Peyronel, 27 June 1978. Peyronel, whose ancestors were 
Huguenots, signed his articles ‘L. R.’ after the stronghold of La Rochelle. He also 
wrote ‘Commento alla dichiarazione dei rappresentanti delle popolazioni alpine’ in 
L’Unità Europea, No. 5, July-Aug. 1944, repr. in Emilio Chanoux, Federalismo e 
autonomie, Quaderni dell’ Italia Libera 26, s. 1. n. d. (1944), pp. 6-8. Peyronel’s activ- 
ity in the Action Party and in the resistance is mentioned in Valiani, ‘Il Partito 
d’Azione’, p. 85. 

2 The ideas of supranational federation and regional autonomy were also linked together 
by Emilio Chanoux, spokesman of the French-speaking population of the Val d’Aosta, 
who lost his life fighting for the resistance. He wrote (op. cit., p. 21): ‘(. . 3 We have 
only to look to Switzerland for a simple, tangible, living example of what Europe might 
become tomorrow if its peoples were to break down the barriers of iron hatred and 
pride which now keep them divided, and realize that they have a common history, a 
common life and a common future. But for the European peoples to unite it is necessary 
for each of them to adopt the same principle in its internal affairs, namely that all the 
ethnic groups that make up its population should respect one another’s rights and 
history. A federal regime of the Swiss type would be a guarantee of that mutual respect 
within each state and throughout the European continent. The small Alpine popula- 
tions who so resemble the Swiss see it as their noblest mission to recall the great nations 
in this way to the true path of peace and tolerance. 
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Federalism, local autonomy and self-government 

For more than two centuries the centralized modern state, born of the triumph 
of the bourgeoisie — the Third Estate — over the feudal and caste privileges of the 
nobility and clergy, has been the undisputed norm of political life and interna- 
tional relations. Through the excesses of nationalism and imperialism this con- 
ception of the state has led two great world wars, of which we all bear the 
grievous scars and the present burden. 

It is clear today that the nation state is no longer an adequate means of regu- 
lating relations among peoples. The imperialist phase of nationalism, with its 
overt violation of the rights of nationalities, has destroyed the legal and historical 
foundation on which the nation state claimed to base itself. The myth of the 
‘nation’ has reached the final stage of disintegration — this is shown by the present 
war, which began as an imperialist one but has turned into a revolutionary civil 
war throughout Europe. Every European nation has produced, on the one hand, 
its Quislings, Lavals and Mussolinis, enslaved to the most ferocious nationalism, 
and on the other its true patriots and martyrs, all fighting for the sole cause of 
European freedom. 

Now that the false creed of nationalism has shown its totalitarian face and 
become discredited, international life must be adapted to new standards, which 
should be multiples or sub-multiples of the nation as we know it. The idea of 
federalism is being mooted, and there are two forms of it which should be 
distinguished. There is supranational federalism, which is what people generally 
understand by the term, but there is also infranational federalism. This involves 
the effective internal decentralization of national states, a reaffirmation of the 
cultural, political and administrative autonomy of regions and communes 
(regionalism and communalism), and protection of minorities which are distinct, 
racially or linguistically or for any historical reason, from the ‘nation’ to which 
they belong at the present day. 

This form of federalism appeals primarily to the democratic principle of self- 
government from below. Finding full expression in a system of local autonomy, 
it would offer strong guarantees against the absolutist, centralizing and bureau- 
cratic power of the sovereign nation state. (. . .) 

Only a skilfully designed system of local autonomy, allowing each region to 
find and apply solutions to its own vital problems, as it is best able to do, will 
make possible the fruitful development of local initiatives, coordinated and not 
obstructed by the central government. This freely differentiated unity will make 
it possible to derive the full benefit from the natural resources and wealth of every 
individual region. People will no longer be oppressed, as under Fascism, by 
arbitrary and absurd impositions and the bureaucratic tyranny which have 
impoverished many of our fairest regions and alienated them from political 
life. 

The movement towards local autonomy might in some cases lead to the actual 
reorganization of present-day nations on a cantonal and federal basis. It should 
not, of course, constitute a reversion to the type of local privilege which was 
superseded by the formation of the modern nation state, and should certainly not 
permit a return to socially archaic ways of life (provincialism) which may be a 
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disguise for reactionary interests and practices leading to domination by local 
oligarchies. This danger should be averted by the federal link whereby these 
administratively autonomous units would be politically subordinated to the cen- 
tral power. The latter, being itself linked to a larger supranational federation, will 
be a democratic expression of the will of the whole nation, and it will be able to 
maintain a progressive spirit among any local units which might have difficulty in 
adapting to the rhythm of the new society. In this way the movement towards 
local autonomy, including that of minorities, is closely involved with the move- 
ment for the federation of national states. There is a complementary relationship 
between the upward and downward movement of liberty, towards federation 
and autonomy respectively. This is especially so because local autonomy contains 
an element of natural freedom and an opportunity for small-scale experiment 
which will be of great benefit to the large national and supranational federa- 
tions. 

All minorities, not only those defined by geographical boundaries, must be 
allowed to preserve their own ethnic and linguistic character and to participate 
with a certain degree of autonomy, through representatives chosen by them- 
selves, in legislative and representative assemblies, both national and federal. 
They must be conscious of their own rights and must above all be sure that their 
freedom of language and worship, and of self-government in matters directly 
concerning them, will be respected within the broader political organization. 
Only then will they be able to collaborate fully, actively and peaceably with the 
central government. (. . .) 

Thus local autonomies - communal, regional, cantonal, or for racial and lin- 
guistic minorities — will not only provide the wider supranational system with the 
guarantee of a sufficient decentralization of national states. They will also afford a 
solid basis for a more differentiated unity in diversity and an elastic means of 
solving European problems, vitiated and complicated as they have been in the 
past by all sorts of factors. This will be done not by an authoritarian process of 
levelling and standardization, but in a flexible way which can be adapted to the 
most varied situations, and which will above all respect the values of life and 
culture that have characterized Europe through the ages. 


168. II Popolo: ‘We must unite or tear ourselves apart’ 
20 August 1944 


‘Unirsi o dilaniarci’, Il Popolo (Lombardy edn.), vol. 2, No. 8, 20 Aug. 1944, p. 2. 


EI 


This second statement (after the ‘Milan programme, doc. 155 above) expressing support 
by Christian Democratic circles for European federation appeared on 20 August 1944 in the 
Lombardy edition of the party’s illegal journal, 11 Popolo. The purposes and functions of a 
‘European confederation’ were outlined in ten points. 
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Once a fire has broken out, people understand the need for insurance. 

Now that we are overtaken by the tragedy of fratricide, we must turn with 
determination towards forms and institutions that will prevent it from recur- 
ring. 

This is the time, therefore, to commit ourselves to firm plans for a European 
confederation. 

Let us say plainly: we should not indulge in mere daydreams, but should think 
matters out and debate among ourselves the best way of putting such a confed- 
eration into practice. 

We must unite so as not to be rent asunder; we must federate so as not to 
perish. Clearly this is more important for us [Italians] than for those who can sit 
down to the peace negotiations with full authority. 

But, precisely because it is more urgent for us than the others, we must clarify 
our ideas and sustain them with sufficient willpower. 

For the sake of clarity and to facilitate studies, discussions and conclusions on 
this vital problem, we draw attention to some principles which may help towards 
a solution. 

(1) A European confederation is required in order to avoid wars. It is a matter 
of inescapable political and economic evolution, industrial concentration and the 
need to create a prosperous European market. 

(2) A European confederation can only be achieved within the framework of a 
new community of nations, as an element in that community and a necessary part 
of its evolution. 

(3) A European entente must take into account both the national and the 
international aspect, but it can only survive by overcoming the antithesis between 
the sovereignty of nations and the power that must be conferred en the confed- 
eration. 

(4) The confederation should be open to all European nations that are prepared 
to join it. 

(5) It must not be in any way exclusive, and must include a nation like Britain, 
which has worldwide interests as well as European ones. 

(6) Nations must be represented on a footing of absolute equality. 

(7) The form of the confederation may usefully be inspired by those which 
already exist successfully. 

(8) An essential task will be the economic organization of Europe, which can 
only be efficient with a continent-wide credit system and the gradual abolition of 
customs barriers for both people and goods. 

(9) In order to be lasting, the confederation must have a well-established sys- 
tem of arbitration, disarmament and security. 

(10) Security depends on transferring to the confederation the military power 
to prevent injustice and violence among nations. 
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169. Altiero Spinelli: ‘The ways of Italian foreign policy’ 
October 1944 


(Altiero Spinelli), ‘Le vie della politica estera italiana’, L’Unita Europea, No. 6 (Milan), 
Sep.-Oct. 1944. Repr. in Spinelli, Dagli stati sovrani agli Stati Uniti d’Europa, pp. 157-66; 
excerpt in German in Lipgens, Europa-Föderationspläne, pp. 94-6. The first half is here 
given unabridged. 


* 


This article, which is a representative example of the publicity of the Movimento Feder- 
alista Europeo, was written shortly after Spinelli’s return from Switzerland to Italy. In it he 
weighs the prospects of the establishment of a European federation immediately after the 
war. He considers that the time is not yet ripe for a European constituent assembly. Like 
Ernesto Rossi in doc. 158 above, he believes that the creation of ‘international democratic 
institutions’ depends on the discernment and willpower of the new political élites. In the 
second half of the article, not reproduced here, he traced a connection between efforts 
towards federalism and the cosmopolitan traditions of Italian thought which had been 
overlaid by Fascism. He also warned against a relapse into the old style of Italian foreign 
policy, which was more concerned to take advantage of great power relationships for the 
sake of national interests than to work for a basic reorganization of the international sys- 
tem. 


EI 


The framework of the national sovereign state has today become too narrow 
for any European country, and the peoples must find a way of escaping from this 
fatal bed of Procrustes if they do not want to perish of suspicion, inextinguish- 
able hatred and recurrent fratricidal wars. 

However, although all countries have a basic common interest in pressing 
towards a federal solution, their political, economic and cultural motives are 
differently coloured, either because their international situations are different or 
because of the varying combinations of sentiment and interest and the balance 
between nationalist and cosmopolitan tendencies. Hence if we want to devise an 
effective federalist policy we must not confine ourselves to defining its mechan- 
ism and consequences, but must also encourage the growth in each country of a 
movement of support for European federalism, rooted in the soundest and most 
vital traditions of that country itself. Only if we succeed in this can our work be 
fruitful. 

That the European peoples should unite in a federation has repeatedly been 
stated in many quarters. But since as yet we have not even the germ of an 
institution representing the European people, it cannot be expected that a con- 
stituent assembly should be summoned tomorrow, as a national one might be, to 
draw up the fundamental principles of a European federal state and present them 
to each country for approval or rejection. The European federation cannot come 
into existence as simply as did the United States of America. The way will 
probably be much more circuitous; there will be experimental links between 
various states, hesitating and contradictory attempts to supersede national sov- 
ereignty. 

It is safe to suppose that the general state of mind will be favourable to peaceful 
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coexistence, since all nations have seen the pernicious results of this or that 
application of the principle of unlimited sovereignty. Neither military power, 
nor neutrality, nor alliances, nor non-aggression pacts, nor the love of peace has 
saved any country from being drawn into the vortex. But it can be foreseen that, 
while most citizens of the various countries will feel more or less sympathetic 
towards efforts to create a European federation, they will follow day-to-day 
progress in this direction with a fair amount of indifference. They will all be too 
much concerned with the worries of rebuilding a normal national life, and most 
of them will in any case be convinced that foreign affairs should be left to foreign 
ministers, as a matter that ordinary people may talk about to their hearts’ content 
but do not really expect to influence. 

This means that the success or failure of the work of creating a European 
federation will depend above all on the goodwill, perseverance and intelligence of 
the political leaders in each country: they must all show boldness of initiative, 
patience in awaiting results, and skill in surmounting obstacles. The present war 
has discredited the old politicians almost everywhere in Europe. Much will 
depend on the new men who will find themselves in power in the different 
countries as a result of the convulsions that have taken place. 

Which salient theme of the political life of each country will be revived with 
the greatest vigour, and with what deep-seated intentions? More than a century 
of democratic life has accustomed us to consider political problems in terms of 
mass interests, mass feelings and mass movements. But when it comes to future 
relations between European states, although they concern tens or hundreds of 
millions of human beings, we find that policies and decisions are in the hands of a 
few hundred politicians imbued with the traditions and culture of their own 
countries. These men will have to appraise complicated situations involving the 
most delicate and intangible values, positive and negative, of the national culture 
of every single country. Only if this political élite manages to create international 
democratic institutions will the European masses possess the representative 
organs through which they can make their voice heard and their desires felt in the 
most direct manner (. . .) 


170. Open letter from the Secretariat of the Action Party of Upper 
Italy to the Executive Committee of the Action Party in 
South Central Italy October 1944 


‘Lettera aperta della Segretaria del PdA dell’Alta Italia al Comitato Esecutivo del PdA 
nell’Italia Centro Meridionale’: typed copy in the Rossi archives, with no indication of 
place or date. The English tr., reproduced here, of the section on foreign policy was 
published in ISK (Militant Socialist International), Europe Speaks, London, 30 Nov. 1944, 
pp. 3 f., where it is dated Oct. 1944. German tr. in Lipgens, Europa-Föderationspläne, pp. 
97-9. 
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Section III, on foreign policy, of the open letter from the Secretariat of the Action Party in 
Upper Italy to the Executive Committee of the party as a whole, then in liberated Rome,! 
reflected concern at the development of the foreign policy of the Bonomi government and its 
failure to advocate a European federation. It expressed approval of the attempts of the 
Movimento Federalista Europeo to bring about meetings between the resistance groups of 
different European countries, the most important of which had taken place at Geneva in the 
spring of 1944. 


+ 


III. Foreign Policy 

We ask ourselves with great anxiety what is the foreign policy of Italy and what 
are the suggestions of the Action Party in this respect? 

Two ways are open to our government. The first is that of ‘Sacred National 
Egotism’. In view of the failure of Mussolini’s megalomaniac imperialist policy 
one might turn towards a policy of petty nationalism which strives to exploit 
international conflicts for its own ends without any regard for international sta- 
bility and understanding. Such a policy fosters the nationalistic spirit of a people 
and creates feelings of hatred and revenge. 

Trends in the direction of such a policy are already apparent. The hope of 
exploiting the tension between the British and Americans on the one hand and 
the Russians on the other, the petty spirit in which the question of colonies is 
raised — almost as though the real interest of Italy would demand not free access 
to all the colonies of the world but the possession of three barren patches in 
Northern Africa — these are among the symptoms of the revival of Italian nation- 
alism. We are very alarmed that there is no determined opposition to this unheal- 
thy nationalism of the defeated, and that even parties who for years have fought 
nationalism now tolerate it in this new form within their own ranks. 

Such a policy would not only favour — as far as that depends upon Italy — 
developments in the direction of a third World War. It would mean disaster for 
Italy. Although she might derive some temporary advantages she would be used 
as a pawn by mighty rivals by whom she would be crushed in the end. 

We must demand most emphatically that the government should adopt no 
form of the policy of ‘Sacred National Egotism’. Nationalism has brought us so 
many evils that we should never allow it to raise its head again. 

We must have a totally different foreign policy. Our government should defin- 
itely liquidate every trait of fascist and pre-fascist foreign policy. 

Our contribution must be to further the spirit of co-operation between the 
peoples, so that it will overcome differences which exist. 

We must arouse the interest of the Anglo-Saxons and the Russians in the birth 
of true democracy in Italy. We must solve the problem of our frontiers with the 
Yugoslavs; admitting that for twenty years the Italian government has behaved 
unjustly towards the Yugoslavs, we must find a solution which will perpetuate 
friendship and not hatred between these two neighbouring countries. As regards 


1 The date ‘Oct. 1944’ is nowhere indicated except at the end of the English version in 
Europe Speaks. 
2 Cf. doc. 166 above. 
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the colonial question we must not insist upon being given this or that patch of 
colonial territory — to give away colonial territories is in any case dangerous — but 
demand that all civilized peoples should have access to all colonies. This is the 
spirit in which all international problems should be approached. 

The Action Party must recognize and declare that an attitude of international 
co-operation is not a sufficient guarantee of the peaceful development of the 
peoples, and in particular of our own people. We demand such a policy because 
we want our government to help towards overcoming the insistence on national 
sovereignty and to put no obstacle in the way of international understanding. 

But a true European Federation — which is the only way to save Europe and the 
world — will only be established if the peoples of Europe preserve the solidarity 
born out of the common fight against Fascism and Nazism, and create a demo- 
cratic European movement which will demand from each national government 
not only the renunciation of a nationalistic policy but also a positive decision to 
join the Federation. 

We in occupied Italy have therefore followed with interest and approval the 
efforts of the ‘Italian Movement for European Federation’ which were directed 
towards bringing about agreement between the various forces of resistance. We 
want to join this movement as soon as this is possible. We want to be in contact 
with the forces of a democratic revolution in Europe and to work out together 
with them a common federalist policy. 

Although it appears that the Action Party of Central and Southern Italy has 
not yet risen to such a level of European consciousness or taken advantage of the 
opportunities of linking up with the federalist forces of Europe, we feel confident 
that you will follow us in this direction without hesitation. 

With fraternal greetings, 
The Secretariat of the 
Action Party of Northern Italy. 


171. ‘The Action Party appeals to the Italians’ 
22 November 1944 


“Il Partito d’Azione agli italiani’, L’/talia Libera, Numero straordinario, 22 Nov. 1944, 
s. d. (Lombardy). Also printed as a pamphlet: cf. Conti, La Resistenza in Italia, Nos. 2097 
and 2126. 


The Action Party in liberated Italy, at a congress held at Cosenza on 5-7 August 1944, 
adopted a majority resolution which aroused opposition in the party’s clandestine group in 
Upper Italy and led to a fresh argument on general principles.! On 22 November 1944 the 


1 Cf. esp. Ragghianti, Disegno della liberazione italiana”, pp. 345 ff. A draft resolution 
by the Executive Committee in Rome was defeated at the congress by a counter-draft 
proposed by Emilio Lussu. This meant that the party was for the time being set on a 
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Action Party secretariat for Upper Italy printed a special number of L’Italia Libera defining 
its ideas in detail on the basis of the ‘Seven Points’ (doc. 151 above). The last section, entitled 
‘The European federation against Nazism’, called expressly for a ‘supranational federal 
authority’, to be elected by all ‘citizens of Europe’. 


* 


The European federation against nationalism 

The Action Party accordingly exhorts Italians not to delude themselves as to 
the possibility of solving political and social problems in a lasting manner, purely 
on a national basis: all problems nowadays must be envisaged on the European 
plane at least. 

Neither freedom nor socialism nor democracy can exist for long if Europe 
remains in its outdated, regressive state of national, political and economic di- 
vision. This can only lead to a relapse into frontier disputes, colonialism, tariff 
wars, destructive protectionism and suffocating autarkism. Armaments would 
continue to engage the best of the work-force and would prevent any lasting 
improvement in the workers’ standard of living. The permanent threat of war 
would once again play into the hands of dictators and despots, and the next 
generation would have nothing but a destructive war to look forward to. To put 
an end to the era of destructive nationalism in Europe, the Action Party calls for a 
constructive revolution centred on European unity, democracy and liberty. This 
must mean federal unity based on the drastic limitation of national sovereignties 
and the abolition of economic frontiers, the replacement of national armies by a 
single federal one, and a supranational federal authority elected by all European 
citizens directly and not through the individual states. This is the only kind of 


non-Marxist socialist course, whereas Ugo La Malfa and his group argued for a social- 
liberal policy. The text of the majority resolution went astray immediately after the 
congress (cf. Lussu, Sul Partito d’Azione e gli altri, p. 100) and can only be partly 
reconstructed from autobiographical statements and the different reactions it aroused. 
We do not know how far the disagreement related to international questions. Altiero 
Spinelli commented from Milan on the outcome of the congress: ‘We should have 
expected the Action Party to state solemnly that it did not regard itself as a mere Italian 
party, but as the Italian section of the great democratic progressive European movement 
of resistance against totalitarianism and for the construction of a national and interna- 
tional order based on justice’ (Spinelli, ‘Alcune note sul Congresso di Cosenza’, p. 
137). 

No vote was taken at the congress on the ‘Punti programmatici fondamentali del 
Partito d’Azione’ (Quaderni dell’Italia Libera, No. 1), drafted by the Rome secretariat 
of the party as a whole, which contained the following passage on foreign policy: “(. ..) 
The Action Party therefore calls for the universal application of the principles of inter- 
national justice and democratic reconstruction proclaimed by the great Allied powers; 
the planning of a world politico-economic system to ensure peace, international justice 
and cooperation among all peoples, and within this organization a closer European 
federation. The Action Party considers that this new international order should be 
brought about by means of an organic link between democratic parties of reform (rin- 
novatori) in the various countries on a worldwide scale.’ 
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Europe in which freedom, democracy and socialism can live and be effective. 
Italy must be in the forefront of this, the most humane and civilized of revolu- 
tions. The Italian working class must shake off the narrow mentality of nation- 
alism and imperialism and think in European terms: it must set an example to the 
workers of other countries and involve them in the common cause. For our 
demands to become universal and sweep away opposition, the programmes of 
progressive parties in the greater part of Europe must embody the European 
theme. Nazi-Fascism can be defeated in the national plane, but only in its occa- 
sional and outward aspects: its permanent structure can only be destroyed on the 
European level. 

Thus the Action Party’s revolutionary objectives on the economic, political 
and international plane are interlocked. The enemies of economic democracy are 
also the enemies of political democracy and European federalism: viz. a parasitic 
oligarchy, centralist protectionism and nationalism. In the struggle against these 
retrograde forces the Action Party has become conscious of its historic task as a 
party of democratic revolution: the hour of constructive revolution has already 
struck. The Action Party calls on all workers to cast off their narrow sectarian 
mentality and to perform their civic duty of initiative and watchfulness, so that 
the forces of revolution are not wasted, scattered or compromised but can deal a 
mortal blow to the reactionary elements that are still very much alive. The Action 
Party does not seek to convert and regiment the masses by persuading them to 
give up their sovereign rights and delegate power for ever. The democratic revo- 
lution consists above all in involving the mass of the people directly in public life: 
they must be capable of acting without the parties’ aid if necessary, not passively 
accepting their directions but pointing them towards revolutionary solutions. 
This is the highway leading to the establishment of a state representing the people 
in justice and liberty. 


172. ‘Open letter from the Italian Communist Party to the parties 
and mass organizations affiliated to the Committee of 
National Liberation for Upper Italy’ 26 November 1944 


‘Lettera aperta del Partito Comunista Italiano ai partiti e alle organizzazioni di massa 
aderenti al C.L.N.A.I.’, La Nostra Lotta, vol. 2, No. 21/22, 15 Dec. 1944. Also printed as 
a pamphlet (Conti, La Resistenza in Italia, No. 1356). Repr. in Secchia, Il Partito Comu- 
nista Italiano e la guerra di Liberazione, pp. 777-83. 


In the liberated south of Italy the CLN (Committee of National Liberation) lost 
influence as compared with the government under Allied tutelage, which undertook no 


structural reform of the state.! Alarmed at its ‘restorationist’ tendencies, the Action Party in 
Upper Italy, on the suggestion of Altiero Spinelli, addressed an open letter in November 


1 Cf. Gambino, Storia del dopoguerra, esp. pp. 20 ff. 
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1944 to all parties represented on the CLN.? The letter, drafted by Spinelli in consultation 
with Vittorio Foa and Riccardo Lombardi, proposed that the CLNAI should in future 
consider itself the ‘secret extraordinary government of Upper Italy’, so that after the liber- 
ation of the North it could confront the Allies on a independent basis. 

The reply of the Italian Communist Party (printed in La Nostra Lotta in mid-December) 
took up the formula of a ‘secret government’ but did not commit the party in any way: it 
shifted the emphasis on to the participation of mass organizations in CLNAI and its local 
agencies. The reply was of great importance in the general political context, but the short 
section on foreign affairs was of only secondary consequence. The Action Party had appealed 
for ‘increasingly close cooperation with the European democracies’ with the object of a 
federation:” the Communist Party leaders in Upper Italy replied to this by outlining their 
attitude to international politics after the liberation.* 


(. . .) The particular themes of home and foreign policy dealt with in this part 
of the Action Party's letter call for several comments which we shall develop in a 
more suitable place. However, we must take the opportunity here to reaffirm the 
need for a foreign policy that will lead the Italian people and their state towards 
collaboration and increasingly close political, economic and cultural links with all 
the European democracies, for the consolidation of peace and solidarity in the 
rebuilding of Europe. 

For this work of peaceful reconstruction, to ensure a just and democratic peace 
for Italy and all Europe, and to enable our country to develop in full independ- 
ence in the political, social and economic fields, it is especially important that our 
foreign policy should be firmly directed towards strengthening the bonds of 
friendship with countries which — like the great Soviet Union and the new peo- 
ple’s Yugoslavia — are today in the forefront of the struggle and of democratic 


progress. (...) 


2 ‘Lettera aperta del Partito d’Azione a tutti i partiti aderenti al Comitato di Liberazione 
Nazionale’, L'Italia Libera (Lombardy edn.), vol. 2, No. 17, 30 Nov. 1944, pp. 1-3. 
Also in Secchia, Il Partito Comunista Italiano e la guerra di Liberazione, pp. 768-75. 
On the origin and authorship of the letter cf. Valiani, ‘Il Partito d’Azione’, 
pp. 144 ff. 

3 The foreign policy section of the Action Party's ‘open letter’ ran in full: ‘Vis-à-vis the 
United Nations the Italian government should at no time display the sullen and resent- 
ful attitude of defeated nationalism, nor should it seek craftily to exploit others’ dis- 
agreements for selfish nationalist ends. It must have regard for the United Nations’ 
cause in all respects, and show the world that Italian democracy feels its fate to be 
indissolubly linked with that of the revival of democracy in all other countries. We must 
therefore have a foreign minister capable of tackling all the problems of Italian foreign 
policy, not from the narrow angle of diplomatic manoeuvres but in the light of the 
profound solidarity of all countries fighting for freedom. Above all he must be able to 
direct Italian policy towards increasingly close cooperation with the European demo- 
cracies that have arisen from the war of resistance and liberation, with a view to a federal 
union with them. The minister must therefore create as soon as possible a new diplo- 
matic service imbued with the spirit of international democratic solidarity.’ 

4 For the reasons behind the Communist Party's attitude cf. Secchia, Il Partito Comu- 
nista Italiano e la guerra di Liberazione, p. 784. 
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173. Il Partigiano Alpino: ‘Partisans of all Europe, unite!’ 
December 1944 


‘Partigiani di tutta Europa, unitevi!’ in Il Partigiano Alpino (Piedmont edn.), vol. 1, 
No. 6, Dec. 1944. 


D 


The solidarity of the European resistance was a central theme in the press of the partisan 
units of Giustizia e Liberta.! A noteworthy example is the following article from Il Parti- 
giano Alpino, the journal of those units for the Piedmont region.” 


EI 


(. . .) The embattled forces of resistance and liberation are making their ideas 
and aspirations felt. It is the new strength of every country in Europe that has 
sworn to extirpate Fascism and Nazism by force of arms and to fight for a society 
where such forms of political criminality can never again occur. Beside the armies 
of liberation and with them are the healthy forces of the various countries — 
workmen, farmers, free men of every trade and profession. This is the Europe of 
tomorrow, painfully seeking a new way and resolved to build a new society. 

There are times when it seems that the people of weary, tortured Europe wish 
only to return to the past, to a quiet life under the forms and institutions of 
twenty, thirty or a hundred years ago. This is a great illusion and Europe would 
pay dearly for it, as one pays for all the absurd dreams in life. But the new forces 
born to do battle with Fascism and Nazism are on the march; their eyes are open 
and their gaze is fixed on the future, not towards a past which, as we well know 
from our own experience, has nothing attractive or solid about it. The forces of 
liberation in every country proclaim their intention to create new states and new 
institutions, giving rise to political and moral conflicts, even to armed ones. Such 
is the democratic revolution asserting itself everywhere. 

There is today one formidable obstacle in the way of its complete, immediate 
triumph, and that is nationalism. The battle between past and present is still 
fought out within national frontiers and in all too numerous private conflicts, for 
lack of a unified vision. Once more we hear recriminations against this or that 
people, we see the rebirth of hidden rivalries, the same or similar to those which 
led us into war five years ago. In the fight against a common enemy, in this great 
international civil war, we have not yet succeeded in forging close links of under- 
standing with all our brothers who are fighting and dying like us, with the same 
means and the same ideals. The time has come to do away with the old frontiers, 
to nip in the bud any revival of nationalism, our own or that of others, and to 
unite in one great front of European liberation. Only if we do so will our voice be 
heard by the great powers, who will have confidence in our union as a firm basis 
for reconstruction and will not then be tempted to uphold forces of the past. 
Only so can this terrible war be concluded by a great step forward. Within the 
framework of the United Nations, in an ever-closer alliance with them, we shall 


1 Cf. above, p. 465, and Introduction, n. 46. 
2 Cf. Valiani, ‘Il Partito d’Azione’, p. 92. 
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seal the pact of European liberation. It is we, the partisans, who must take the 
initiative. 
Partisans of all Europe, unite! 


174. ‘Working plan’ of the Action Party December 1944 


Piano di lavoro del Partito d’Azione (Quaderni dell’Italia Libera 30), s. I. n. d. (Dec. 
1944): G. L. (Giustizia e Libertà), Piano di lavoro del Partito d’Azione (proposta di dis- 
cussione), s. I. n. d. (1945): also hectographed (Rossi archives), Progetto di piano di lavoro 
del Partito d’Azione, s. 1. (Dec. 1944). 


The ‘Piano di lavoro’ of the Action Party in Upper Italy was published in two versions! as 


a further contribution to the debate arising from the congress of the South Italian groups at 
Cosenza on 5-7 August 1944. The section on ‘The international problem. European feder- 
ation’ is reproduced here according to the second, definitive version of December 1944.? It 
formulated for the first time the proposal, which took effect in 1947, that the principle of the 
transfer of sovereign rights to ‘a democratic European federation’ should be embodied in the 
Constitution of the Italian Republic. 


+ 


The international problem 
European federation 

The Second World War has taught all peoples of the world what comes of 
nationalist policies, and the Fascist adventure in particular has taught Italians the 
same lesson by plunging our country into disaster. Freedom, justice, peace, 
welfare and patriotism can no longer be reconciled with the presence in Europe of 
twenty or thirty anarchically sovereign states. Each of them, thinking only of its 
own nationalist interests, was forced to transform itself into a militarist and 
reactionary power; and nevertheless, when it came to the test, each of them 
showed itself quite incapable of protecting its own people and its own absolute 
sovereignty. Each European state in turn collapsed, beginning with Poland and 
ending with Germany, which had imagined that it could dominate the continent 
by terrorist means. This sequence of events has finally and irrevocably con- 
demned the European system of a balance among sovereign powers. 

In every country the progressive forces of democratic revival appreciate more 
and more clearly that their solidarity goes much further than the common strug- 
gle against the Nazi-Fascist invader and oppressor. It will not be possible to 


1 Ragghianti, Disegno?, pp. 349 ff. The first version, dated Oct. 1944, appeared in two 
editions: (1) Progetto di piano di lavoro del Partito d’Azione, Italia Settentrionale, 
ottobre 1944, and (2) Progetto di piano di lavoro del Partito d’Azione, ottobre 1944, ed. 
by the regional secretariat of the Action Party for Emilia and Romagna. 

2 The preface is dated Dec. 1944 in the edition entitled G. L., Piano di lavoro del Partito 
d’Azione (proposta di discussione). The section on international policy does not differ 
significantly as between the first version and the second. 
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create national democratic communities in any country unless they unite in a 
democratic European federation within a wider, but less closely knit, worldwide 
security system, with the collaboration and participation of the world powers 
which have overthrown Nazi Germany. 

Such a federation, without impairing the right of each member state to solve its 
own problems in a way suited to its racial and cultural peculiarities, must possess 
democratic powers of a legislative, administrative and judicial character, suffi- 
cient for the performance of functions which extend beyond the national sphere 
and concern the whole community of European peoples. Attributes of sover- 
eignty that must be transferred irrevocably to the federation are those concerning 
territorial defence, diplomatic relations with powers outside the federation, mon- 
etary and customs policy, international communications, and the administration 
of territories that are not yet capable of self-government. 

The European federation can only come into being if the progressive forces of 
Europe, whose solidarity is due to the war, have the strength and will to compel 
their respective governments to make it a reality in peace-time. The Action Party 
therefore regards it as its chief aim to persuade the forces of the reborn demo- 
cratic Italy to participate actively in all attempts to forge links with progressive 
movements in other countries and coordinate their action in a European and 
federal sense. The Action Party does not mean to be a passive spectator of 
international events, but it firmly intends to make its full contribution wherever 
there is a European federal movement capable of imposing the ideals of justice 
and freedom in the international field as well. 

While participating in the work of rebuilding a democratic Italian state, the 
Action Party will from the outset firmly oppose any revival of the kind of Italian 
foreign policy which pays no attention to the need for international cooperation 
but is only concerned to exploit the disputes of others for the sake of nationalist 
objectives. Such a policy on Italy’s part has contributed in the past, and would do 
so again, to the exacerbation of international quarrels and causes of war. 

Hence the Action Party urges that the new democratic Italian state, at the very 
moment of its birth, should include in its Constitution the following solemn 
undertakings, by which the whole of its future foreign policy should be gov- 
erned: 

(1) The Italian State considers its own absolute sovereignty to be provisional, 
and is prepared to transfer those sovereign functions which are of supranational 
concern to a future democratic federation of Europe in which Italians would 
enjoy all the rights and assume all the obligations of federal citizens. 

(2) The Italian State will take no measures of an economic, political or diplo- 
matic character which, by prejudging its position in a nationalist sense, might 
stand in the way of its accession to a federation. 

(3) The Italian State will take part voluntarily and with goodwill, in any ini- 
tiatives which might lead to a federal union of European states. 
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VII. Ideas of the Dutch Resistance on the 
Postwar Order in Europe 


WALTER LIPGENS 


Introduction 


As a result of developments affecting national power potential and its eco- 
nomic preconditions from the end of the 19th century the smaller European 
countries had virtually no influence on international affairs. Conscious of this, 
the countries in question sought salvation in a policy of neutrality and non- 
involvement in the quarrels of the great: they also welcomed the attempt to 
maintain international security by the establishment of the League of Nations, of 
which they were staunch supporters. Despite the warning example in 1914 of 
imperial Germany’s violation of the neutrality of Belgium, which had been guar- 
anteed by an international treaty of 1839, the Netherlands during the interwar 
period held fast to their own policy of neutrality, which they had maintained 
unchallenged since 1813. In the thirties they joined Belgium, Luxemburg and the 
Scandinavian countries in the grouping known as the ‘Oslo Powers’, who sought 
to preserve their neutrality between the power blocs in course of formation. At 
the same time the persecution of the churches in Germany opened the eyes of 
many in Holland to the dangers of Nazism. ' The invasion in 1940 and subsequent 
occupation of the country whose neutrality had been respected in the First World 
War aroused a sense of outrage among the population. Before the year was out, 
some 60 publications appeared under various titles, typed or written by hand in 
numbers of between 5 and 150 copies, urging the Dutch to keep their courage up 
and trust that freedom would be restored.” 


1 Cf. Amry Vandenbosch, Dutch Foreign Policy since 1815. A study in small power 
politics, The Hague, 1959. For the inter-war period see esp. J. A. van Houtte, J. F. 
Niermeyer and others (eds.), Algemene Geschiedenis der Nederlanden, vol. 14 (revised 
edn.), Bussum, 1979; P. J. Oud, Het jongste verleden. Parlamentaire geschiedenis van 
Nederland 1918-1940, 6 vols., 1948-51; Ger van Roon, Protestants Nederland en 
Duitsland 1933-1941, Utrecht, 1974; also the first two vols. of Louis de Jong’s large 
work, Het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden in de Tweede Wereldoorlog, vol. 1: Voorspel 
1918-1939 and vol. 2: Neutraal, The Hague, 1969. A work by Ger van Roon on the 
Oslo Powers is in preparation. 

2 Cf. the texts for 1940, beginning with the Geuzenactie of 18 May (the first surviving 
specimen of resistance literature) and the evocation of the Eighty Years’ War 
(1568-1648), in Het Woord als Wapen. Keur uit de Nederlandse ondergrondse Pers 
1940-1945, The Hague, 1952, pp. 54-85. Details in L. de Jong, Het Koninkrijk der 
Nederlanden in de Tweede Wereldoorlog, vol. 3: Mei 40, The Hague, 1970 (describing 
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However, as in all the occupied countries of Western Europe, the administra- 
tion by degrees adopted a policy of collaboration with the invader. The ministers 
having gone into exile, the bureaucracy was in the hands of under-secretaries who 
adapted themselves with remarkably little friction to the regime exercised by the 
Reich Commissioner, Seyss-Inquart, and the forces of occupation, who initially 
used their supervisory powers with caution. A government directive of 1937 had 
laid down that in the event of foreign occupation the authorities should ‘endeav- 
our, in the interests of the population, to (...) perform their functions to the 
greatest possible extent’. Food and jobs were provided, the economy and social 
services kept going, and this administrative and economic cooperation with the 
occupying power remained more or less intact until September 1944.? The Dutch 
Fascists who had existed before the war, in particular the ‘National Socialist 
Movement’ (NSB) under Antoon Mussert, were supported at this time by only a 
small fraction of the population. In 1935 the NSB, with 36,000 members, had 
received nearly 8% of votes in the elections for the Provincial Estates, but at the 
parliamentary election of 1937 this figure sank to 4.2%. Party membership fell 
from 55,000 in 1935 to 32,000 in 1940, and did not increase again. The occupying 
power used NSB members for various services, especially from 1942 onwards, so 
as to ensure a compliant attitude on the part of municipal authorities, the bur- 
eaucracy, the editors of licensed newspapers etc., but in view of the party’s 
national character it was kept well away from the centre of politics.* 

However, a considerable part of the population initially supported another 
movement, the Nederlandse Unie. Within a few weeks of the armistice, leaders 


the shock of the invasion and occupation), and vol. 4: Mei 40 - Maart 41, The Hague, 
1972, ch. 15 ‘De eerste illegalen’. The initial reaction in the Netherlands was much 
stronger than in France for instance. However, most of these publications were sup- 
pressed by the police within a few weeks. 

3 Cf. K. Kwiet, Reichskommissariat Niederlande, Stuttgart, 1968, esp. pp. 70-2. Details 
in L. de Jong, op. cit., vol. 4, chs. 1-4 on the military administration, the Reich 
Commissariat, the Dutch authorities and economic cooperation, pp. 1-203. A concise 
summary in W. Warmbrunn, The Dutch under German Occupation 1940-1945, Stan- 
ford and London, 1963, pp. 21-82 and 121-31. Much supplementary material on eco- 
nomic cooperation in A. H. Paape (ed.), Studies over Nederland in Oorlogstijd, vol. 1, 
The Hague, 1972, and id., ‘Ondernemers en ordening in bezet Nederland’ in Cahiers 
voor de politieke en sociale wetenschappen, vol. 1 (1978), pp. 3-97. 

4 Cf. L. de Jong, op. cit., vol. 1, ch. 11 ‘NSB’, pp. 254-348 (figures on pp. 273, 284 and 
342); vol. 4, pp. 204-25 and 758-63; vol. 5: Maart 41 - Juli 42, pp. 171-219; vol. 6: Juli 
42 — Mei 43, pp. 359 ff. and 522-36; vol. 7: Mei 43 - Juni 44, pp. 1178-1213. On 
Hitler’s ignoring of Mussert’s aims: Vijf Nota’s van Mussert aan Hitler over de Samen- 
werking van Nederland en Duitsland in een Bond van Germaanse Volkeren, 
1940-1944, The Hague, 1947. Summary by A. H. Paape, ‘Le mouvement national- 
socialiste en Hollande”, RHDGM 66, 1967; W. Warmbrunn, op. cit., pp. 83-96. On 
subsequent licensed daily papers cf. A. J. van der Leeuw, ‘La presse néerlandaise sous 
l’occupation allemande”, RHDGM 80 (Oct. 1970), pp. 29-44 (according to p. 34, by 
1942 40% of dailies were managed by NSB members or pro-German personalities); also 
G. Hoffmann, NS-Propaganda in den Niederlanden, Munich, 1972. 
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of the six main democratic parties had agreed on a plan to form a ‘national bloc’ 
which would be in a stronger position than the individual parties to negotiate for 
an independent Dutch role within the ‘New Order’. Their policy was influenced 
by a memorandum in which Hendrik Colijn, the chairman of the Anti-Revolu- 
tionary Party and prime minister from 1933 to 1939, argued that, as Germany 
was henceforth the dominant power in Europe, the Dutch must be ready to make 
compromises. A partial ban having been placed on activity by the parties, the 
Nederlandse Unie was formed without their official participation. Its founders 
were three prominent personalities: J. Linthorst Homan, royal commissioner for 
the province of Groningen, J. E. de Quay of the Catholic Party, and L. Eint- 
hoven, police commissioner for Rotterdam and member of one of the liberal 
parties. An inaugural proclamation, issued on 24 July 1940 with German con- 
sent, called on the population to work for a ‘new sense of Dutch fellowship’, to 
unite in displaying a ‘law-abiding’ (loyaal) attitude towards the occupying 
power, and to ‘go forward in co-operation’ with the Dutch and German author- 
ities. The Unie declared its support for national independence and Christian 
principles; at the same time it condemned the class divisions of the past and called 
for a corporative economic system and a new regime based on leadership. In the 
first eight weeks the Unie recruited 400,000 members, and by January 1941 it had 
800,000. It was seen as a means of protesting against the unpopular NSB, and 
there were hopes that if the Dutch cooperated sincerely with the occupying 
power the country might retain its independence within the new European 
order.” 

These hopes faded away, however, as it became increasingly clear that Hitler 
had no constructive response to offer, and a dramatic breach was provoked by 
the first raids on the Jewish quarter of Amsterdam, carried out by NSB forces 
and subsequently by the German police. The city and surrounding districts 
reacted with a general strike on 25-6 February 1941, and from then on the 
conviction grew that there could be no compromise with a regime whose object 
was to rule the Netherlands on Nazi principles. Support for Nederlandse Unie 
crumbled before it was officially banned in June 1941. That autumn important 
resistance groups were formed to disseminate underground newspapers. Their 
chief aim was to warn against ideological compromise with Nazi principles, to 
encourage intellectual resistance and to offer positive objectives for a better 
future. Their readers were at first few in number, but they managed gradually to 
foster a spirit of resistance among the population, though for the next two years 
actual underground activity was limited. A change came at the beginning of 1943, 
when voluntary Dutch labour in Germany was replaced by conscription, Jews 
were deported on a large scale, and members of the Dutch armed forces were 
re-interned. This led to a series of country-wide strikes at the end of April, 
followed by German reprisals. From this time on, tens of thousands joined the 


5 Cf. K. Kwiet, Reichskommissariat Niederlande, pp. 97 f. and 117 ff.; W. Warmbrunn, 
op. cit., pp. 133-6; L. de Jong, op. cit., vol. 4: Mei 40 - Maart 41, ch. 12 ‘De anloop tot 
de Nederlandse Unie’, pp. 459-504, also 505-12 and 766-79; vol. 5: Maart 41 - Juli 42, 
pp. 36-46 and 196-208. 
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underground movement and the circulation of illegal newspapers rose 
sharply.® 

Until this time the non-Communist underground papers had largely confined 
themselves to philosophical and moral themes. Referring especially to the perse- 
cution of Jews and of the churches, and with emphasis on the rediscovery of the 
Christian view of humanity, they forcefully upheld the inalienable dignity of 
man as the basis of their resistance to the all-powerful state with its contempt for 
the individual. ‘What is at stake is whether we can or cannot live in future as free 
men with a calling of our own, in accordance with the voice of our own con- 
science.” The journal Het Parool, which first appeared in typed form, was 
printed from August 1941 onwards: its circulation, which began at 6,000, rose to 
about 40,000 in autumn 1943 and about 60,000 at the beginning of 1945. Socialist 
in tendency, it was the first underground weekly to reach practically the entire 
country. The progressive-Christian monthly Vrij Nederland, which was printed 
from December 1941 onwards (it had been hectographed since 31 August 1940), 
and whose circulation rose at a similar rate, soon became the next most important 
nation-wide journal. Both papers were at pains to show what the country was 
fighting for, and among postwar aims they emphasized the need for a federal 
community of European peoples. The chairmen of the six main democratic par- 
ties, who met regularly in an association called the ‘Political Convention’, also 
recognized in 1942 ‘the imperative necessity of cooperation among nations, 
organized on a basis of law’.® 

From 1942 onwards other papers spread beyond regional boundaries, includ- 
ing the Communist De Waarheid. Two journals founded in January 1943 stood 
to the right of Het Parool and Vrij Nederland: these were the Christian Socialist 


6 Cf. B. A. Sijes, De Februaristaking 25-26 Februari 1941, The Hague, 1954; P. J. 
Bouman, De April-Mei-Stakingen van 1943, The Hague, 1950. For the German side: 
H. D. Look, ‘Zur “Grossgermanischen Politik” des Dritten Reiches’, VfZG 8 (1960), 
pp. 46 ff. For a general account: L. de Jong, op. cit., vol. 5: Maart 41 — Juli 42 (1974), 
vol. 6: Juli 42 — Mei 43 (1975; especially for the first deportations of Jews and the 
formation of espionage groups), and vol. 7: Mei 43 - Juni 44 (1976: especially on the 
growth of underground activity and organized sheltering of persons in hiding). The best 
single-volume account is W. Warmbrunn, op. cit. (n. 3), esp. pp. 112-20 (general sur- 
vey), 185-241 (the resistance movement and the underground press, growing in impor- 
tance from the spring of 1943 onwards). W. B. Maass, The Netherlands at War 1940-45 
(New York, 1970) deals more with military aspects and does not add much on the 
political side. 

Cf. doc. 182, an impressive example of many similar articles. In the first months of 
operation of the ‘Swiss Road’ (clandestine courier service via Geneva, cf. doc. 175), 
from the autumn of 1942 to April 1943, the material was chiefly of religious import — 
texts of sermons, reports on persecution of the churches etc.: political and military 
matters did not predominate until 1944 (ROD Archives, Amsterdam, ‘Swiss Road’ A, 
H 1-20). 

Cf. docs. 176, 178 and 181-6, also doc. 180, memorandum of the ‘Political Conven- 
tion’. Details of the various groups and their leaders, publications and contributors are 
given below in the introductory notes to the respective texts. 
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Je Maintiendrai, whose chief strength came from the former Nederlandse Unie, 
and the Calvinist-conservative Trouw.’ These papers also laid stress on moral 
principles as well as practical resistance. In their discussion of postwar problems 
they invariably spoke of the need to limit sovereignty for the sake of international 
order and a future fellowship of peoples. However, the colonial empire in Indo- 
nesia played a dominant part in Dutch thinking, and this was probably the main 
reason why the right-wing papers generally saw the international community of 
the future in global terms and seldom envisaged an association confined to con- 
tinental Europe. !° 

The Dutch resistance groups, like those in France, often expressed the fear that 
the politicians in London did not share the insight or appreciate the attitude to 
postwar problems which had evolved in the home country under the occupation. 
Much evidence of these fears will be found in the documents reproduced below. 
The government in exile headed by Pieter S. Gerbrandy was unsympathetic to 
federal ideas on account of the Dutch possessions in Asia and America. It was 
well disposed towards the resistance movement, but found it puzzling that in the 
course of four years the many groups failed to form a representative organization 
which could speak for them collectively. From autumn 1942 onwards informa- 
tion reached London via the ‘Swiss Road’ (the ‘Political Committee of the Swiss 
Road’ came into being in 1943), but these reports emanated chiefly from the 
groups associated with Vrij Nederland and Het Parool. In the spring of 1943 
three self-styled ‘umbrella organizations’ came forward — a ‘Raad van Verzet’ 
(Resistance Council), a ‘Nationaal Comité van Verzet’ and ‘De Kern’ (The 
Nucleus) — but they were disavowed by the other groups, who were concerned 
for security and for the maintenance of their own identity. The ‘Political Con- 
vention of former party leaders had developed into a ‘Nationaal Comité’, re- 
christend ‘Vaderlands Comité’ after the arrest of several of its members; but it 
remained chiefly an association of prewar politicians. Not until the autumn of 


9 Cf. docs. 187 and 188. The five main journals mentioned in the text, which were 
distributed throughout the country, at all times exceeded in circulation the totality of 
other, principally local papers: there were some 200 of these in 1943, and their number 
rose to about 1,000 in the autumn of 1944, after the Allied landings and the confiscation 
of radio sets by the Germans. Cf. L. E. Winkel, De Ondergrondse Pers, pp. 21-37 
(general survey) and brief details of each publication on pp. 77-391; also summary in 
Warmbrunn, op. cit., pp. 225-40. Altogether about 60,000 issues of illegal journals 
were published, and to scan all these for ideas on post-war politics would be a task in 
itself. The account in the present volume is based on (1) a study of the five nation-wide 
journals; (2) the minor periodicals De Vrije Katheder and De Ploeg, which were espe- 
cially concerned with post-war planning — cf. introduction to doc. 188, also docs. 189 
and 193; (3) the ‘Swiss Road’ Archives. 

10 Cf. especially doc. 188: ‘How can a country like ours, whose territory extends over 
four continents, be forced into the strait-jacket of a European confederation?’ On this 
account the right wing, which had not yet accepted the idea of European federation, 
was in a stronger position than its opposite numbers in France (the OCM) or Germany 
(Hassell); but at the same time it was more inclined than they to accept the basic idea of 
a limitation of sovereignty for the sake of an international community. 
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1944 did the resistance leader Bosch Ridder van Rosenthal manage to form a 
‘Contact Commissie’ in which representatives of most of the underground 
groups and prewar parties discussed ideas for the future, and even these were 
confined to immediate postwar reconstruction." 

Altogether, in the Netherlands as elsewhere, while the resistance was strongly 
idealistic in character during the period from 1941 to 1944, it did not escape 
contamination in the last year of the war by rootless and irrational elements. In 
the winter of 1944-5 Holland was one of the last countries still exposed to the full 
force of Nazi tyranny, and numerous articles in the underground press called for 
a vindictive peace with annexations ‘as far as Hanover’. These, however, were the 
views of a minority who attached themselves to some anti-Nazi groups at the end 
of the war, but were firmly repudiated by members of the religious and political 
resistance. As one of the last statements of this kind impressively put it, it was 
more worthy of the Resistance ‘to fight for our ideal of a regenerated Europe than 
try to slip in between the paws of the great carnivores in the hope of seizing a 
morsel of their prey.”!? 


175. (Willem A. Visser ’t Hooft): letter to Pieter S. Gerbrandy 
12 November 1941 


Letter from W. A. Visser’t Hooft, Geneva, to Prime Minister P. S. Gerbrandy, London, 
reporting information from Prof. H. Kraemer (Leiden), Prof. Berkelbach van der Sprenkel 
(Utrecht), Prof. P. Scholten (Amsterdam), Prof. Baron van Asbeck (Leiden) and Dr. C. L. 
Patijn. Copy in Archives of the Rijksinstituut voor Oorlogsdocumentatie (hereinafter 
ROD: National Institute of War Documentation), Amsterdam, No. 186g: ‘Collectie Dr. 
W. A. Visser’t Hooft’, dossier No. 1, file 1a: ‘Correspondentie met Prof. P. S. Ger- 
brandy’; earliest-dated letter, 12 Nov. 1941, pp. 1-6 unabridged. 


One of the few people outside Holland to receive information about the early resistance 
groups, which were still small in numbers, was the Dutch pastor Willem A. Visser’t Hooft, 
who was stationed in Geneva as general secretary of the World Council of Churches in 
Process of Formation. In the autumn of 1940 he inaugurated a service for providing his 
compatriots in neutral and overseas countries with information about events in Holland, for 
which purpose he received ‘a good deal of correspondence and many personal visits of those 


11 Cf. the instructive survey in W. Warmbrunn, op. cit., pp. 196-9 and 211-19. Details in 
L. de Jong, op. cit., vol. 5, ch. 10 ‘Contact met Londen’; vol. 7, ch. 9 ‘Coördinatie der 
illegaliteit?’; vol. 9: Londen (1979) passim, esp. ch. 19 ‘De regering en de illegaliteit’. 
Also very informative is No. 186g in the ROD Archives, Amsterdam, ‘Collectie Dr. 
W. A. Visser ’t Hooft’, dossier No. 1, file 1a: ‘Correspondentie met Prof. P. S. Ger- 
brandy’, esp. letters of 1943 and 1944. 

12 See doc. 194. 

I am indebted to Frau M. Goedbloed of Saarbriicken for kindly assisting me to make 
use of recent Dutch research. I also owe particular thanks to Professor Ger van Roon 
(Amsterdam) for important observations and two valuable texts (docs. 190 and 191). 
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who were still able to travel. The burden of the messages I received was that the Netherlands 
government in London did not seem to understand what was really happening in their 
country.” In the autumn of 1941 Visser’t Hooft received, from a group in the Netherlands 
who were interested in the ecumenical movement,’ a statement of political ideas including a 
European federation. These seemed to him so important that he summarized them in a letter 
to the prime minister of the Dutch government in exile, pp. 1-6 of which are here reproduced 
in full? On 14 January 1942 Prime Minister Gerbrandy sent a sharp reply accusing the 
writers of being too ‘lenient’ towards Germany, but in February be sent a telegram inviting 
Visser’t Hooft to London. The visit resulted in May in the decision to establish a courier 
service via Geneva between the Netherlands and the Dutch government in exile: this began 
to function in the autumn of 1942, and was known as the ‘Swiss Road’. 


D 


Your Excellency, 

By a fortunate chance I was able recently to put some questions to people in 
Holland with whom I am in touch about present conditions there and the deci- 
sions with which our country will be faced. These questions were discussed 
thoroughly by the group concerned, and I received the answer a few days ago. As 
those who have expressed these views can be regarded as well informed, patriotic 
and objective, I believe that what they have to say should be of interest to the 
government. They did in fact express the hope that their ideas would be brought 
to your attention. 

The persons in question are the following: Prof. Dr H. Kraemer of Leiden 
(who, as you will know, is a central figure in the renewal of the Reformed 


1 Visser’t Hooft continues: ‘Radio Oranje, broadcasting from London, was not speaking 
to the condition of the people. London did not seem to realize that what was needed 
above all was not just propaganda against the Nazis, but the building up of the morale 
of the nation. Effective and prolonged resistance to the tremendous pressure of the 
national socialist ideology could only be offered by those who had strong positive 
convictions.’ (W. A. Visser’t Hooft, Memoirs, London and Philadelphia, 1973, p. 136. 
The preface to the Dutch edition of this work, entitled Memoires: een leven in de 
oecumene, indicates that it was originally written in English: on p.5 the author 
acknowledges help in translating ‘my English manuscript’.) 

2 For details concerning the five laymen and theologians mentioned above and in the 
second paragraph of the document below, see the indexes to Visser ’t Hooft, Memoirs, 
op. cit., and Ger van Roon, Protestants Nederland en Duitsland 1933-1941, Utrecht, 
1973. On F. M. van Asbeck see also docs. 179 and 190. 

3 In the rest of the letter (pp. 6-8) Visser ’t Hooft added by way of ‘personal comment’ 
that according to reliable information there was increasing conflict in Germany between 
pro-Nazi parts of the population and church circles, workers and intellectuals opposed 
to the regime, and it was very important to encourage the latter. 

4 Gerbrandy to Visser ’t Hooft, 14 Jan. 1942, ROD Amsterdam, No. 186g; ibid., Visser 
”t Hooft’s reply of 17 March 1942, thanking for the invitation to London but stating 
that he thought it very unjust to accuse his correspondents of being too ‘lenient’ 
towards Germany. For an account of his journey and the creation of the ‘Swiss Road’ 
see Visser ’t Hooft, Memoirs, pp. 137 ff., and W. Warmbrunn, The Dutch under Ger- 
man Occupation 1940-45, 1963, pp. 210 f.; L. de Jong, Het Koninkrijk der Neder- 
landen in de Tweede Wereldoorlog, vol. 6, pp. 152-4. 
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Church), Prof. Dr Berkelbach van der Sprenkel of Utrecht, Prof. Dr Paul 
Scholten of Amsterdam, Prof. Dr Baron van Asbeck van dén Hoogen of Leiden, 
and Dr C. L. Patijn, who was secretary of the Ecumenical Council.* As, for 
understandable reasons, the answer was in somewhat telegraphic style, I have 
elaborated it somewhat, but without adding any thoughts of my own. 


1. The present situation 


The population is, as to 96%, ardently nationalistic. There is even reason to 
fear an inflation of Dutch nationalism. A blood-bath is imminent, and it will be 
extremely difficult to limit, let alone prevent it. It is therefore imperative that the 
Dutch government should warn again and again: “Traitors must be punished, but 
punishment is not revenge. The imposition and execution of penalties must 
remain a task for the government and the judges.’ From this point of view the 
London broadcasts exacerbate the danger. Many in Holland are indignant at 
Radio Oranje, and even consider it shameful to the Royal House and to Her 
Majesty that such broadcasts should be covered by the illustrious name of 
Orange. ‘Disgusting’ was the verdict on the attacks made on four successive 
evenings on the hard-hit Robertoon family, even though they belong to the 
NSB. 

The impression is that the government does not give a sufficiently constructive 
lead either by the radio or through Vrij Nederland. Simply on account of the 
physical separation between the government and the country, the former, how- 
ever good its information may seem to be, does not sufficiently realize the sig- 
nificance of events as Dutch people see them in Holland, and what effect they 
have on people’s minds. Nevertheless the government should attempt to prepare 
the minds of our people for the emergence of a new Europe. 


2. The change-over 


There are four or five groups in our country, perhaps more, who are all 
independently preoccupied by the question of how order is to be maintained in 
the short interval between the collapse of Germany and the government’s return 
— and, some would add, in the subsequent period as well. Each of these groups 
hopes to enjoy government support. It is to be hoped that the government will 
indicate in good time whom they wish to see at the head of affairs during the 
interim, how they expect traitors and unreliable elements to be dealt with (in- 
ternment?), also whose orders the police, gendarmerie and military are to obey, 
so as to avoid dissension, civil war and chaos. The government should preferably 
not entrust this task to any ultra-nationalist group. Whether there can be any 
understanding at that stage with German authorities will depend on the situation 
at the time. Such an arrangement should in any case only be entered into with 
government sanction and with anti-Nazi elements in the German army, and on 
condition that the country is evacuated within, say, 5 days. 


* The original reads ‘Economic Council’, but this is clearly an error. 
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3. Peace terms 


The preliminaries should be settled very quickly, bearing in mind that they will 
determine the character of the final settlement. This may come much later: esti- 
mates vary between a few months and over a year. The two main questions 
affecting the preliminaries are whether Germany shows signs of a change of heart 
and whether the victors have enough sense of responsibility to use their great 
power with justice. A new attitude on Germany’s part would have to be shown 
by concrete offers, e.g. to return looted property, restore Jewish rights etc. If 
these two conditions are fulfilled there will certainly be an important group in 
Holland which will favour a general reconstruction of Europe — a group which 
sees the only salvation of Europe in the restriction of national sovereignties which 
are all too numerous and which confront or oppose one another. Although this 
group realizes that it will be suspected of advocating ‘collaboration with the 
Boche’, it nevertheless intends to work for a Europe in which a reborn Germany 
will take its place on a basis of equality. Among other things, this means pro- 
viding the necessary scope for German economic life and especially trade, e.g. in 
countries where her pre-war place has been taken by one or other of the Allies. It 
also means that Germany’s intellectual contribution to our culture must be fully 
recognized. This can be done by restoring as soon as possible the intellectual 
links with those who, aided by foreign countries, would take on themselves the 
spiritual leadership of the impoverished and oppressed German people. 

As to the military aspect, it is very clear that order will have to be maintained 
by the victors in Europe after the war is over. We do not at present have the 
necessary basis on which to express a view on the final settlement of this ques- 
tion. The answer will have to depend on the political situation and especially the 
degree of supreme international authority which it is possible to establish in 
Europe. 

Such are the views of the group I have mentioned. (. . .) 


176. Vrij Nederland: ‘Our international responsibility’ 
December 1941 


From Vrij Nederland, Dec. 1941 (first printed number). Original in ROD Archives, 
Amsterdam, press collection. Not repr. in Dutch; German tr. of the present excerpt in 
Lipgens, Föderationspläne, pp. 265 f. 


* 
In October 1941 the editorship of Vrij Nederland, then a modest journal, was taken over 


by H. M. van Randwijk, a journalist who before the war had written some novels in an 
Evangelical vein.’ With the help especially of A. H. van Namen, W. P. Speelman and Dr G. 


1 On H. M. van Randwijk cf. L. de Jong, Het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden in de Tweede 
Wereldoorlog, vol. 5 (ii), pp. 771 ff. His own memoirs (In de Schaduw van Gisteren. 
Kroniek van het verzet 1940-1945, Wageningen, 1967) give a vivid account of day- 
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H. J. van der Molen he developed the paper into one of the two main organs of the resis- 
tance.” The December number of 1941, the first it was possible to print, opened with the 
following statement of principles, no doubt written by Randwijk himself. 


(. . .) Meanwhile we have certainly paid for our experience, but have we learnt 
from it? 

On the tenth of May [1940] we had to give up neutrality once and for all and 
start a new page in our history. But we have not always kept to that. 

I remember the broadcast by Mr de Geer [prime minister, August 1939 — 
September 1940] from London, in which he defended the policy of neutrality: we 
had been such good neutrals, and the Germans’ only crime was to violate our 
neutrality. But this was a mistake. Every child had known that the Germans 
would not respect our neutrality. Their crime was quite a different one, namely 
to subject all Europe to tyranny. 

That is what we are fighting for now: to.do away with tyranny so that nations 
can live together in freedom. We are not fighting so that we can go back to 
neutrality and simply be left in peace. 

Today we curse the isolationists in distant America, and yet tomorrow some of 
us want to play the isolationist in the lion’s den itself. 

Let us once and for all give up the idea that we are at war with the Germans 
because they violated our neutrality! What we are fighting against is Nazi terror, 
Nazi bestiality and Nazi tyranny — in the international field as well. 

Naturally this has a meaning for the future. No one knows exactly what form 
the new international system will take, but it will have to be a closely knit 
organization. In international as in home affairs, the means of power must be 
placed in good hands and everyone must contribute his share, including our own 
country. 

Do not suppose that a small country has no part to play. Of course the big 
powers will predominate, but the smaller ones have their task to perform and 
must not be backward when it comes to safeguarding law and justice, among 
nations as well as individuals. 

Are we prepared to do this? Have we learnt that a community with no power 
of its own cannot uphold the rule of law? Are we ready to furnish our share of the 
international police force that must be set up? And will our people support a 
government that intends to play its part and help to provide leadership? Or shall 
we be dull and weary and leave everything to the great ones of this world? 


(...) 


The main thing is this: have we learnt from this war that all members of the 


to-day life in Holland under the occupation, but do not go into details about the 
resistance groups. 

2 For the history of Vrij Nederland see Lydia E. Winkel, De Ondergrondse Pers 
1940-1945, pp. 322-33; also L. de Jong, op. cit., Vol. 4 (ii), pp. 663-6, vol. 5 (ii), 
pp. 768 ff., and vol. 6 (i), pp. 128-31; also the monograph by A. H. van Namen and 
Lydia E. Winkel, Het ondergrondse Vrij Nederland, Baarn, 1970. 
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international community, great and small, must play their part in developing and 
controlling that community? That is the question. 

Europe must not continue to be a chaos and a wilderness in which nations 
devour one another. To prevent this and remedy the situation once and for all is 
extremely difficult, but it is the supreme, inescapable task for all the peoples who 
will together make up the new Europe. 


177. ‘Germany will be beaten — and what then?’ September 1942 


Article by an unknown hand entitled ‘Duitschland wordt verslagen . .. en dan?’: 28 
closely-typed pages, dated ‘summer 1942’, submitted in Sep. 1942 to the editorial staff of 
the underground Vrij Nederland. Original in ROD Archives, Amsterdam, under ‘Archief 
Vrij Nederland’; not yet printed in Dutch; German tr. of the present excerpts in Lipgens, 
Fôderationspläne, pp. 266-9. 


# 


The letter covering this anonymous article was signed only ‘From a contributor’. Presum- 
ably owing to its length, the text was not printed. The excerpts given here discuss and define 
in clear terms the powers to be conferred on European federal organs: as far as is known, this 
was the first study of its kind to emanate from the Dutch resistance movement. 


> 
I. Introduction 


In his contacts with others the writer has been struck by the fact that while 
many have given thought to the future, they almost invariably do so from the 
point of view of the emotional demand that the guilty should be punished, 
injustice remedied and so on. But, as will be argued in the following pages, this is 
not enough. (...) 

The ideas set out below are concerned with the future political state of Europe. 
It scarcely needs to be argued that we have not only the right but the duty to 
make plans for the future, for an edifice in which we shall dwell along with 
others, however difficult it may be to mould public opinion under present cir- 
cumstances. (...) 


II. The individual and the state 


Personalism (. . .) Subsidiarity (. . .) 


III. The federation of Europe 


13. The danger of a divided Europe. Once again our continent is dangerously 
close to the abyss. It is no longer capable of fighting a war within its own borders, 
as if there were no great powers whose interests were directly affected thereby. 
(..) 

But even apart from this cool and sober consideration, when we look about us 
and see the immeasurable human suffering, the spread of disease, moral corrup- 
tion by the black market, and thieving prompted by necessity — seeing all this 
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brought about by the mania and shameless egoism of a small group which delib- 
erately embittered a bewildered people and then exploited it with ruthless terror, 
it is surely clear to every person of goodwill that more stable conditions must be 
created in Europe. (. . .) 

14. There must be a union with central powers. As a minimum this involves a 
federal Europe and, if possible, an association with the United States. It should 
include all countries from Scandinavia to the Balkans and further west, including 
the British Isles. Notwithstanding all the differences that undeniably exist and are 
bound to frustrate any attempt at a unitary state, the federation must include 
nations which have been influenced for centuries by Christian teaching and 
which largely share a common philosophy of life. (. . .) 

If non-European states freely wish to join the federation they should not be 
excluded. But states must of course not be allowed to secede arbitrarily whenever 
they choose to do so. 

We need not discuss here in detail the composition and powers of the federal 
council or the individual states. The main point is that the federation should 
devote its efforts to removing all causes of war within its own boundaries and, as 
far as possible, conditions that may lead to war with large power groups outside 
itself. It must in any case be in a position to put down aggressive elements in its 
own territory. Thus all military power should be placed at the disposal of the 
federal authority, which will itself determine the annual quota to be supplied by 
each country and the allocation of expenses. (. . .) 

15. Causes of war at the present day. (...) 

16. Germany proclaims and practises out-and-out imperialism. (. . .) 

17. How to attack the economic roots of the evil. (. . .) 

18. Cultural differences call for autonomy. (. . .) 

19. Europe alongside other groupings. (. . .) 

20. Possible difficulties. Need for an Open Door policy. (...) 

21. Composition and functions of the federation. (. . .) The federal authority 
should be vested in a General Council, composed of representatives of every state 
with (e.g.) at least a million inhabitants. So as not to make the body too large 
there might normally be one representative for every 3 million of the population, 
but with an increase in this last figure in the case of the big powers, so that even a 
combination of three of these (e.g. Britain, France and Poland, or subsequently 
Germany, Britain and France or Italy) would still not command a majority. 
(...) 

The General Council should have powers in regard to: 

(a) Partitioning or uniting states, taking account of the wishes of the popula- 
tions concerned. 

(b) All military matters. 

(c) Relations with states outside the Federation. 

(d) Supervision of colonial territories, so that: 

(1) The interests of the native population and its development towards 
self-government are safeguarded. 

(2) The administering country does not create special privileges for 
itself. 
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(e) Supervision of developments in Germany and Italy. 

(f) Ensuring that free trade is introduced within the Federation at dates pre- 
viously agreed upon, or sooner if possible. 

(g) The Council may require member states to submit economic plans for a 
period of years, which it will then coordinate and declare to be binding. 

(h) The Federation should be established initially for, say, 50 years, after 
which it should be decided by a two-thirds majority whether it should be 
declared permanent or dissolved or radically modified. 

The General Council should meet annually to decide on proposals for the 
election of a Presidium from among its members. As cultural and local questioris 
do not fall within the competence of the Federation, the functions of the Council 
and Presidium will be less political and more economic, military and technical in 
character than those of most parliaments. 


IV. Guilt and retribution (...) 


V. Concluding remarks 


Some will ask: ‘What is the use of fighting for independence and personal 
freedom if the upshot is to be that our national independence will not, after all, be 
complete and we shall forfeit some personal freedom as well?’ The answer is: ‘Do 
you want the unemployment of the 1930s all over again? Do you want Europe to 
be once more a mere geographical expression without any political coherence, 
and with the likelihood of another murderous conflict?’ (. . .) 

What we aim at is liberation from the inclemency of nature by the development 
of technology; liberation from despotism thanks to growing insight into human 
society; liberation of the personality, so that lower passions are increasingly 
dominated and talents are brought to full fruition. In these two latter respects the 
present conflict will decide whether we are entering on a period of shameful 
regression or one of progress that as yet we can only dimly apprehend. 


178. ‘Pieter °t Hoen’ (Het Parool): "Three years of war’ 
25 September 1942 


From Het Parool, No. 43, 25 Sep. 1942; original in ROD Archives, Amsterdam, press 
collection. Not repr. in Dutch; German tr. of the present excerpt in Lipgens, Föderations- 
plane, pp. 269 f. 


>» 


‘Pieter ’t Hoen’ (‘Peter the Chicken’) was probably the best-known and most popular 
hero of the Dutch resistance. The pseudonym (derived from the name of a patriotic publicist 
of the late eighteenth century) was that of Frans J. Goedhart, a prewar editor of De Tele- 
graaf and subsequently a socialist deputy.! In the latter half of 1940 he brought out a weekly 


1 On F. J. Goedhart cf. L. de Jong, Het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden in de Tweede 
Wereldoorlog, vol. 4 (ii), pp. 670-2. 
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hectographed newsletter (Nieuwsbrief van Pieter ’t Hoen), and from February 1941 
onwards he established Het Parool with the aid of helpers including Koos Vorrink, a socialist 
deputy since 1935. The paper was printed illegally from August 1941 and became one of the 
two main underground journals, although F. J. Goedhart was arrested in January 1942 and 
Vorrink withdrew from the editorship. The paper was carried on by C. H. de Groot, a young 
lawyer, assisted from November 1942 by Dr G. J. van Heuven Goedhart (cf. doc. 181); by 
the autumn of 1943 the weekly circulation had risen to 40,000. During the imprisonment of 
F. J. Goedhart important articles were, with his approval, signed by his pseudonym: the one 
which follows was probably written by de Groot, who was shot by the Gestapo in March 
1945. 


(. . .) The last thing we want is a return to the social conditions of 1939 with the 
economic chaos, social injustice, spiritual laxity and class prejudices. But at the 
moment it is not a question of weighing once again whether there is after all 
‘anything in’ the origins or ideology of national socialism; it is not even impor- 
tant to ask ourselves at this stage if it was really the fault of the treaty of Versailles 
that this movement found such fertile ground in Germany. (. . .) 

We know that the chaos Hitler has brought about in Europe will have far- 
reaching effects and that these will take place more swiftly than has perhaps been 
the case for decades. We should welcome these changes, as the capitalist system 
had outlived its usefulness and led to intolerable conditions: we need only men- 
tion the permanent unemployment of millions of workers all over the world. 


Suffering and terror have awakened a longing for new social conditions, and a 
desire that mankind may be spared once and for all from such calamities. After 
the war this longing for renewal must be understood, and the forces of the past 
must give way to the future. 

This struggle for freedom has given rise to a new attitude of mind; the desire to 
alter the social system has become a living reality. After the war we must draw the 
fullest inference from this struggle for freedom. The end of the war will not be the 
end of the struggle, for the peace must be won also. 

Building on the inheritance of humanity and civilization, which is not tied to a 
particular form of society but represents the eternal values of all time, we must 
create a new, genuine community of peoples. Only this can safeguard the future 
of our country and of humanity. We must not be content to restore freedom and 
independence. We must fight for renewal, for the peace must be won also. 


179. F. M. van Asbeck: Create a supranational community 
September 1942 


Memorandum by Prof. Baron Frederik M. van Asbeck, undated and without title, 
beginning ‘Wat is eigenlijk een internationale rechtsordre?’; forwarded to Geneva at the end 


2 For the history of Het Parool see L. E. Winkel, De Ondergrondse Pers, pp. 227-32, and 
L. de Jong, op. cit., vol. 5 (ii), p. 812, and vol. 6 (i), pp. 126 f. 
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of Sep. 1942. Original in ROD Archives, Amsterdam, under ‘Swiss Road’ A, A3, p. 7. Not 
hitherto printed in Dutch; German tr. of the present excerpt in Lipgens, Fôderationspläne, 
pp. 270. 


$ 


As we have seen, the need for a ‘genuine new community of peoples’ was generally 
appreciated in the resistance: cf. docs. 174 (Vrij Nederland) and 178 (Het Parool). As 
regards the question whether leading intellectuals went further and envisaged a federation 
of Europe, much interest attaches to the present document by Dr F. M. van Asbeck, professor 
of international law at Leiden University. Beginning ‘What is meant by the international 
rule of law?’, it was written in the late summer of 1942 and sent to Geneva by the ‘Swiss 
Road’ at the end of September.? On 8 October Visser ’t Hooft forwarded it via Lisbon to A. 
H. J. Lovink, under-secretary for war in the Dutch government in exile, with a covering 
letter stating that: ‘It is by Prof. F. M. van Asbeck and appears to me a useful document for 
the commission studying postwar questions. It was written for and discussed by a group 
which meets regularly and includes Prof. Paul Scholten, Dr C. Patijn and Dr G. H. Slote- 
maker de Bruine. (These names should be treated with caution). The paper analysed the 
reasons for the failure of the League of Nations, which ‘never had the character of a com- 
munity’ (p. 1) and concluded that a ‘hierarchical organization of powers’ was necessary 
(p. 7). 


> 


(...) The main practical question is: can we get beyond an international pol- 
itical order based on power and on the coexistence of states forming independent 
centres of loyalty — a society, in fact, based on what is essentially thought of as a 
revocable contract? 

If the rule of law is to provide a genuine international order, it requires closer 
bonds and a truly organized community. In so far as this is achieved, there is a 
corresponding restriction of national sovereignty. The primary question is not 
the sacrifice or limitation of sovereignty but the organization of the community 
of states by creating a firm, impartial authority, which is the criterion of the rule 


1 Van Asbeck was one of the contacts between Count Moltke’s ‘Kreisau circle’ and the 
Dutch resistance: cf. Ger van Roon, Neuordnung im Widerstand, pp. 329-33. 

2 On his visit to London in May 1942 Visser ’t Hooft had managed to convince Prime 
Minister Gerbrandy that the government in exile ought to be better informed of the 
development of new ideas in the resistance movement (cf. introduction to doc. 175), 
and he agreed (refusing any remuneration) to forward resistance documents from Gen- 
eva to London for this purpose. The courier service between Holland and Geneva was 
operated from July 1942 by a young student of theology, Hebelotte Kohlbrugge. Cf. 
W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, Memoirs, London and Philadelphia, 1973, p. 139; L. de Jong, 
Het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden in de Tweede Wereldoorlog, vol. 6 (i), pp. 152-4; W. 
Warmbrunn, The Dutch under German Occupation 1940-1945, pp. 210 f. 

Visser ’t Hooft to A. H. J. Lovink, 8 Oct. 1942: ROD Archives, Amsterdam, ‘Swiss 
Road’ A, A31. Dr Slotemaker de Bruine was a friend of Randwijk and also of Heuven 
Goedhart (cf. Ger van Roon, ‘Oberst Wilhelm Staehle. Ein Beitrag zu den Auslands- 
kontakten des deutschen Widerstandes’, VfZG 14 (1966), p. 213), so that van Asbeck’s 
paper was in all probability known at the time to both the main resistance groups. For 
‘the commission studying postwar questions’: cf. Documents on the History of Euro- 
pean Integration, vol. 2, doc. 174. 
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of law. Whether this authority is unitary or federal is a further question, but it 
must be linked to a rule of law based on a sense of moral duty to God in the case 
of believers, and to one’s fellow-men. (. . .) 


180. ‘Political Convention’: reply to enquiry on the future 
structure of Europe October 1942 


Printed in Enquétecommissie Regeringsbeleid 1940-45, Verslag houdende de Uit- 
komsten van het Onderzoek, vol. V (b), p. 283. 


+ 


Following W. A. Visser ’t Hooft’s visit to London and thanks to the courier service 
arranged via Geneva,' Prime Minister Gerbrandy was able in summer 1942 to put two 
questions to the Dutch underground concerning the future of Germany and Europe. Nico 
Stufkens and Gerard Slotemaker de Bruine, who at that time were responsible for the Dutch 
end of the ‘Swiss Road’, submitted these questions to the ‘Political Convention’, i. e. the 
representatives of the six main democratic parties who met periodically despite the ban 
imposed on the parties themselves by the occupying authorities. The questions were: ‘How 
do people think Germany should be treated after the war? and ‘How is the future structure 
of Europe envisaged?” In their reply? the party representatives first pointed out that the two 
questions could not be answered separately, and then continued as in the text below. 


=> 


(...) Anyone who believes that it will be possible in the postwar world to 
return to a policy of so-called neutrality or independence must also regard Ger- 
many as a sovereign state, though one defeated by its adversaries. In that case one 
may try to treat the problem of Germany in isolation, and to inflict on Germany 
the whole burden of its defeat in the political, economic and social sphere. But 
the feeling here is that this war forces on us the necessity of organized interna- 
tional cooperation on a basis of law. In such an organization sober self-interest, 
as well as a deeper political insight into the necessary development of interna- 
tional relations, oblige us to assign a place and a role of its own to a Germany 
purged of Nazism and Prussian militarism. Any form of annexation for its own 
sake (annexionisme) is equally inappropriate to such a concept. 

However, the answer to the questions seems to us to depend above all on the 


1 Cf. doc. 175 above; L. de Jong, Het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden in de Tweede 
Wereldoorlog, vol. 6, pp. 152 f. (history of the ‘Swiss Road’). 

2 Cf. L. de Jong, op. cit., vol. 9, p. 660. The parties represented were the Roman 
Catholic State Party, the Anti-Revolutionary Party, the Christian-Historical Union, 
the Liberal State Party, the Liberal Democratic Alliance and the Social Democratic 
Workers’ Party. Questions were addressed to them at the same time concerning internal 
politics: cf. L. de Jong, op. cit., vol. 9 (ii), pp. 124 f. 

3 The original is dated ‘summer-autumn 1942’; L. de Jong, op. cit., gives no more precise 
date. As the enquiry can hardly have reached Holland before Aug. 1942, allowing time 
for full consultation the reply can probably not be dated before October. 
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postwar attitude of Britain and the United States to the organization of peace. If 
they want to withdraw from European affairs as quickly as possible, or reduce 
their concern to a minimum while seeking salvation in an Anglo-American com- 
munity, the continent of Europe will be left to itself, and then, assuming that 
Russia adopts a passive and defensive posture, Germany will once again start to 
aim at continental hegemony, which must lead to another catastrophe. If Britain 
and America take joint responsibility for the future organization of Europe, and 
if Britain in particular perceives that its constructive task lies in a new Europe, 
then the future can be envisaged with confidence. Such a policy is also the only 
one that can offer a lasting solution for our country. Its situation and economic 
structure, together with its role as a colonial power, bring it into close contact 
with the Anglo-American world as well as the German hinterland. A close asso- 
ciation with the victorious countries, which must be the natural consequence of 
the alliance against the common enemy, would be the choice of a lesser evil if it 
had to be at the expense of achieving European solidarity. Apart from this we 
consider that: 

1. The Nazi regime in Germany must be destroyed as well as the German 
military machine. 

2. War crimes should be punished with the utmost severity, especially those 
against defenceless civilians and political prisoners in the occupied territories. 

3. Germany must be made to compensate, to the limit of what is economically 
tolerable, the injured states and their nationals for the destruction and losses 
caused by plundering and exploitation. 

4, Germany must in the first instance be strictly supervised by an army of 
occupation, so as to prepare the way for a return to more Western condi- 
tions. 


181. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart: ‘On the coming peace’ 
12 December 1942 


From Het Parool, No. 46, 12 Dec. 1942. Original in ROD Archives, Amsterdam, press 
collection; not repr. in Dutch. The second half of the article is here given unabridged; 
German tr. in Lipgens, Föderationspläne, pp. 271-4. 


$ 


This was the next leading article in Het Parool (after that of September 1942 (doc. 178 
above)) to be emphasized by the signature ‘Pieter ”t Hoen’. With the support of de Groot (cf. 
introductory note to doc. 178) the editorship had meanwhile been taken over by Dr G. J. 
van Heuven Goedhart, who had, before the war, been foreign editor of the Utrechtsch 
Nieuwsblad.! 


1 Cf. L. E. Winkel, De Ondergrondse Pers, p. 231; L. de Jong, Het Koninkrijk der 
Nederlanden in de Tweede Wereldoorlog, vol. 6 (i), p. 127, and vol. 9 (ii), pp. 1489 ff. 
Heuven Goedhart was at this time a member of the Grebbe Commission for the recon- 
struction of the area affected by hostilities in May 1940, which facilitated his work as 
leader of the clandestine Het Parool group: cf. also note to doc. 183. 
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The present article goes considerably further than the September one; in style and content 
it closely resembles others which appeared in the following weeks over the signature ‘Pieter °t 
Hoen’ and are known to have been written by Heuven Goedhart,’ so that his authorship of 
this one may be regarded as certain. The articles called firmly for a European federation 
under a federal government with appropriate powers and also showed his attitude to the key 
question of German membership of the future community (cf. doc. 183 below). 


% 


(...) No, we are as strongly opposed to a feeble policy of ‘forgiving and 
forgetting’ as we are to senseless hatred and revenge. We approach the problem of 
the foundations of peace with cool realism but also with hopeful idealism, taking 
as our motto the noble words that our Queen recently addressed to President 
Roosevelt: ‘No vindictiveness, but justice and strength tempered by wisdom.’ 
E 
Wisdom demands that we observe moderation both in punishment and in the 
use of force. We must be able to look beyond our feelings of bitterness and injury 
towards a more humane future for all mankind, Germans as well as others. 
(...) 

Wisdom and moderation require yet more of us. We must soberly face the 
objective fact that after this war there will still be a German nation of some 70 
million souls, and it would be a foolish attempt to turn the clock back if we were 
to split up that nation into ten or twenty small states. We would be setting 
ourselves against an accomplished process of unification and opposing the course 
of history, which tends to the formation of increasingly large units and not in the 
direction of Kleinstaaterei. More than this: we must do everything we can to 
awaken in the German people a sense of belonging to Europe and to encourage 
the democratic forces that lie dormant there, as we saw in the days of Ebert and 
the Weimar constitution, but which, for lack of a sufficient tradition, are still 
weak and fragile. There can be no lasting peace in our continent based on oppres- 
sion and contempt. 

Only a democratic spirit, magnanimous and wise enough to extend a helping 
hand to Germany after it has been justly punished, can bring about the kind of 
peace we desire. Certainly there must be supervision and control in the first 
place. The young people of Germany are poisoned to the marrow and constricted 
in their outlook. They know the world only through the morbid and distorted 
imagination of their tyrants. It will be a hard task to bring them back to a normal 
and unprejudiced viewpoint. But, difficult or not, it must be done, not for facile 
and sentimental reasons but in the vital interest of the European community. 

These things must be said, though we realize only too well how easy it is for 
others to win popularity by proclaiming eternal vengeance on all future genera- 
tions of Germans. It is the more necessary since nationalism will no doubt play 
an important part in all countries after the present war. Nationalism is healthy in 
itself, but it can be a deadly danger. It will be so if the comradely cooperation of 
today turns into a dispute among states which cannot look beyond their own 
frontiers. In a certain sense this war is to be seen as a supreme crisis of ‘state 


2 Cf. Het Woord als Wapen, pp. 201, 287 and 299. 
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sovereignty’. If it is not to have been fought in vain it must lead to a system ot 
cooperation among European states which are prepared to surrender part of their 
sovereign powers to a collective authority. 

A new supreme body must be set up in Europe: a European Directory or 
Federation, with power to enforce its decisions and impose them on national 
units. This authority must be equipped with all the necessary means to ‘organize 
peace’, at least in Europe. It must do so in the first place by reviving economic life 
and giving it permanent direction, by tackling the continent’s social and cultural 
problems, and finally by enabling the old world to devise a political system 
appropriate to its nature. 

We do not want a supreme authority to regiment the whole of Europe from a 
central point, as the Germans seek to do from Berlin, but a body that will take the 
main decisions while leaving as much autonomy as possible to national units. 
Such a Directory or Federation will be strong enough not only to give Germany 
her proper place in Europe but also to keep her in that place so as to ensure a 
lasting peace. 

These are some thoughts concerning a peace based on justice and strength 
tempered by wisdom. It is in the spirit of Dutch traditions that such ideas as these 
should be adopted and encouraged.? Let us hope that our people will show after 
the armistice that they possess the necessary strength to help in the work of 
rebuilding. Rebuilding means justice, not revenge; strength, not hatred; and 
above all the wisdom to realize that in history there is no such thing as a way 
back, but only ‘full speed ahead!” 


182. H. M. van Randwijk: ‘The battle for Europe’ 
21 March 1943 


From Vrij Nederland, 21 March 1943; repr. under the author’s name in Het Woord als 
Wapen, pp. 220 f. and 223, and in B. V. A. Röling, ‘Internationale gemeenschap’ in Visioen 
en werkelijkheid. De illegale pers over de toekomst der samenleving, The Hague, 1963, 
pp. 196 f. (excerpt); German tr. in Lipgens, Fôderationspläne, pp. 274 f. 
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3 However, the clarity with which such ideas were perceived evidently owed something 
to the experience of living in a Europe whose institutions had been shattered. At this 
time there began to be circulated in the occupied Netherlands a pamphlet printed in 
London in Aug. 1942 and signed ‘Boisot’ (pseudonym of J. G. de Beus, secretary of 
Prime Minister Gerbrandy, and subsequently an ambassador), entitled De Wederge- 
boorte van het Koninkrijk (‘The Rebirth of the Kingdom’). This reflected the view of 
the government in exile that national sovereignty could not be maintained after the war 
as in the past, and to this extent it favoured the spread among resistance groups of the 
ideas expressed in Goedhart’s article. At the same time it was concerned to set limits to 
the principle of ‘cooperation’ and clearly did not envisage a role for Germany in this 
context. Cf. Doc. Eur. Integr., vol. 2, ch. by G. M. V. Mans on the views of Dutch 
politicians in exile. 
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The chief editor and head of the Vrij Nederland group, who was one of the first to 
advocate a new type of European community (cf. doc. 176), argued in this article that even 
though the Nazis and the collaborationist press were just then exploiting the notion of 
‘Europe’ to the full, it was still the duty of thinking members of the resistance to work for 
Europe in the proper sense. He argued forcefully, in language which at times coincided 
literally with Moltke’s,' that it was not a question of organization but, first and foremost, 
one of spiritual foundations and the human conscience. 


+ 


Having run amuck for the past ten years and brought our continent and its 
civilization to the brink of destruction, the Nazis in their military distress have 
suddenly discovered the slogan of ‘Europe’. The war imposed by them on weary 
Europeans turns out to be a struggle ‘for all our sakes’, and the oppressed peo- 
ples, the enslaved workers and the persecuted churches are all compelled to join 
in the fight. (. . .) 

The propaganda campaign has been conducted skilfully and on a large scale, 
and, apart from some side effects like the idiotic slogan ‘Mussert or Moscow’, it 
has had the great success that the objective of ‘Europe’, the European problem 
and the European inheritance has sunk deeply into the minds of all thinking 
people. But more than this is at issue: a world, a civilization, a spiritual posses- 
sion, the question whether we can in future live as free men in accordance with 
our own calling and the voice of our own conscience. 

Anyone who thinks about this and understands it must become an irreconcil- 
able enemy of Nazism. In this way Nazi propaganda acts as a boomerang: the 
weapon turns against those who use it. 

In this state of affairs the Russian problem has also become a key issue. We can 
no longer ignore it or adopt a merely negative attitude. Germany and Russia 
between them confront Europe, willy-nilly, with two inescapable tasks: on the 
one hand to restore human freedom and dignity, and on the other to put an end 
to economic liberalism, which is no more than a licensed form of piracy. This 
may be difficult to achieve, but it can only benefit Europe. (. . .) 

One thing is certain, however. If Europe remains inert and degenerate, if it is 
not equal to the task, if it forgets the sources of its own life and is not inspired in 
future by some new design for living, then it will become Bolshevik, not because 
of Bolshevism but in spite of it. (...) 

It is clear, as this war has once again shown to all who had forgotten it, that the 


1 Cf. Moltke’s letter in ch. V above (German Resistance), doc. 124. 

Many articles in the underground press were of a similar tenor, as were numerous 
memoranda sent by the ‘Swiss Road’ to Geneva. These included (1) a paper of May 
1943, “De continentale statengemeenschappen’ (ROD Archives, Amsterdam, ‘Swiss 
Road’ A, H 40); (2) replies to a memorandum on ‘The Church and International 
Reconstruction’ by the Research Department of the World Council of Churches at 
Geneva (ibid., H 48: cf. Doc. Eur. Integr., vol. 2, ch. on ‘Christian Peace Aim Groups’, 
doc. No. 263); (3) some impressive discussions of the responsibility of Catholics and 
Protestants for the creation of a future community of nations (ibid., H 52); and (4) a 
series of papers, dated 1944 and earlier, on the need to base plans on a reawakening of 
Christian faith (ibid., esp. H 54). 
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great new plan of life can be nothing else than a revived democracy with deeper 
roots than before. As Wallace and many others have pointed out, we must 
remember that this democracy is more than a political system: it is a conviction 
and a philosophy that must take visible shape not only in political matters but in 
social and economic life as well. 

The conclusions of the study conference of American churches indicate one 
direction that our quest and our efforts may follow. We certainly do not say it is 
the only one. But one thing is clear from the outset: the problem of living 
together is not simply one of organization, but is in the deepest sense a human 
problem. 

The Russian thinker Berdyaev writes somewhere: ‘Our age is witnessing the 
process of the dehumanization of the world. This process finds expression in 
Nazism and Communism, but no less so in Western capitalism.’ 

Whatever task Europe may set itself, it must find an answer to the question: 
What do we think of mankind? 


183. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart: ‘For the new freedom’ 
28 May 1943 


From Het Parool, No. 54, 28 May 1943. Original in ROD Archives, Amsterdam, press 
collection. Extract from leading article; the first half repr. in L. de Jong, Het Koninkrijk der 
Nederlanden in de Tweede Wereldoorlog, vol. 9 (i), p. 662; the second half in H. M. van 
Randwijk, ‘Duitsland, de Duitsers en de annexatie’ in Visioen en werkelijkheid. De illegale 
Pers over de toekomst der samenleving, The Hague, 1963, p. 57; German tr. in Lipgens, 
Féderationsplane, pp. 275 f. 
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Once again (cf. doc. 181) using the pseudonym of ‘Pieter ’t Hoen’ and invoking Queen 
Wilhelmina’s formula, Dr G. J. van Heuven Goedhart urged the necessity of a European 
community and the pooling of sovereignty, in a leading article which deprecated the idea of 
an ‘intensified treaty of Versailles’ and argued no less strongly than similar voices in France! 
for the inclusion of the ‘other’ Germany in the future European society. 


EN 


1 Cf. ch. IV above (French resistance), esp. doc. 105. From the same point of view 
Heuven Goedhart welcomed and fostered contacts with German resistance groups and 
defended them vis-a-vis the Dutch government in London: cf. Ger van Roon, Wilhelm 
Staehle. Ein Leben auf der Grenze 1877-1945, Munich, 1969, pp. 52-5, 72, 80-5, 92 
and 100-3. 

In the autumn of 1943 Frans J. Goedhart, the original ‘Pieter " Hoen" of the resis- 
tance movement, escaped from prison shortly before the date fixed for his execution 
and resumed the editorship of Het Parool. In the following spring Heuven Goedhart 
made an adventurous journey to London (cf. his De reis van ‘Colonel Blake’, Utrecht, 
1945) in order to press his views on the government in exile. He became minister of 
justice from July 1944 to Feb. 1945, and was United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees from 1950 till 1956, in which year he died. 
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(...) When we advocate a policy of ‘strength tempered by wisdom’ and take 
our stand against an intensified treaty of Versailles (een kwadraat van Versailles), 
we do not do so simply becausé it is in our country’s economic interest to have a 
prosperous hinterland. No, the principle from which we argue is expressly that 
this time the peace must be a lasting one, and a lasting peace cannot be an armed 
peace or one based on oppression. A way must be found to bring about true and 
beneficial cooperation in Europe. There must be a politically and economically 
united group of states instead of a collection of fully sovereign powers, great and 
small, seeking a precarious solution to their mutual tensions in one power group- 
ing or another. Above all, the new platform must not be solely or even princi- 
pally a political one. The years between Versailles and 1939 showed us that 
economic cooperation and international order are indispensable conditions of 
peaceful coexistence in Europe. Anyone who tries to exclude Germany from that 
cooperation, or thinks that a nation of 70 millions can be permanently oppressed 
or exploited, will reap the harvest of another war. But there must not be another 
war! We want peace — peace and cooperation, after a short, sharp reckoning with 
those who have inflicted this war on us. We want to reawaken the ‘other’ Ger- 
many, whose existence is proved to us by the brimful German concentration 
camps and the fact that the Gestapo constantly have their hands full. To bring 
that other Germany to maturity, to open the eyes of its young people to the 
profound cultural values that it is the mission of the West to defend and to 
promote — that is a nobler and a more promising task than the repetition of 
Versailles. The first duty of our generation towards its successors is to win the 
war; the second is to win the peace. 


184. Vrij Nederland: ‘Order in liberated Europe’ 
September 1943 


From Vrij Nederland, special number (pamphlet), Sep. 1943, pp. 28-50. Original in 
ROD Archives, Amsterdam, press collection; not repr. in Dutch; German tr. of the pres- 
ent excerpt in Lipgens, Féderationsplane, pp. 227 f. 


+ 


Randwijk and his collaborators (cf. docs. 176 and 182) published further articles advo- 
cating federal principles, especially in Vrij Nederland of 5 May and 5 July 1943: as before, 
they laid somewhat less emphasis on organizational aspects than Het Parool, and somewhat 
more on philosophical ones. In September 1943 they published 20,000 copies of a ‘special 
number’ in the form of a pamphlet on social and economic questions of the future,’ with an 
impressive prelude on the theme of re-Christianization (pp. 1-4). The economic section 
discussed the need for European unity in detail on pp. 28-30." 


+ 


1 L. E. Winkel, De Ondergrondse Pers, p. 332. 
2 Several similar articles appeared in Vrij Nederland in 1944, e.g. on 29 June: ‘We call on 
Europe to take up arms against itself — against what it has become, in the name of what it 
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(. . .) For nations too the days of ‘each one for himself’ are over, once and for 
all. Not only have events shown all too clearly that peace is ‘one and indivisible’ 
and that ‘collective security’ must be more than an empty phrase if we are not all 
to perish. The internal affairs of states are no longer private to them: countries 
where the most elementary human rights are violated by brute force are danger- 
ous centres of infection, and the community of nations must have the right to 
take steps against them. The sacred edifice of state sovereignty has come tumbling 
down. And what is true of politics is far truer of economic life. In this field it is 
not the Fascist threat of war but the soil from which the monster sprang, namely 
the world crisis of 1931, which made it as clear as day that the economic destinies 
of nations are interlinked. (. . .) 

But is not a situation in which nations bring their vital interests openly to 
market far better than the atmosphere of intrigue and machinations in which 
prewar imperialism - the legitimate heir of a bygone era of individualist capital- 
ism and international free trade — purported to serve the interests of peoples but 
all too often betrayed them? (.. .) 

It is clear that no single country can cherish the illusion of ever attaining 
complete self-sufficiency. Specialization will continue to be rewarding enough in 
the future, especially for small nations. But there is unmistakably a trend towards 
the formation of economic units larger than national states, in which the main 
sources of livelihood are harmoniously combined. (. . .) 

We cannot yet say how far the new unity of economic cooperation will extend. 
There is no agreement as to whether it will be worldwide, continental, or more 
limited in area, though certain tendencies can be discerned. But in any case there 
must be a unity in diversity. (...) 

This is the key to an economic organization of Europe, which offers great 
possibilities. First of all there comes into being an instrument for the formation of 
a European economic policy. One need not be an enthusiast for European eco- 
nomic planning to realize that this body will have a task of the first importance. It 
will have to formulate and execute directives and regulations for intra-European 
production and trade and for European trade with the rest of the world; to 
coordinate national production, harmonize standards of living and promote the 
rational use of productive opportunities in our continent; and then, if there 
should be a danger of depression after the first great upsurge, to mobilize the 
masses of European workers for a grandiose continent-wide enterprise, the 
supreme remedy against fresh crises and wars! 

The European character of this organization requires it to be integrated in a 
large union: it requires cooperation with organs and institutions that should not 
exclude the old League of Nations, the International Labour Office and the 
International Institute of Agriculture. However, decentralization by means of 
regional groups of European states with common economic and social interests is 
also a fruitful line of thought. Moreover, parts of Europe grouped around large 


should be! (. . .) The present crisis is indeed a political and economic one but, even more 
than that, a crisis of civilization, in which the spirit once again strives to give form to a 
truly communal way of life.’ 
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ports or river-basins — the Rhine, Vistula and Danube, Trieste, Salonica etc. — 
could be incorporated in regional plans regardless of national frontiers. This 
could bring about a solidarity within these regions which would eliminate many 
potential danger-spots in Europe. 

But amid all these prospects one thing stands out: a united and economically 
organized Europe will be a unity in diversity, based on equality of rights. It will 
not be a territory waiting to be colonized and absorbed by some ambitious 
‘master race’. Coordination, not subordination — free association, not regimen- 
tation: that is the way in which the peoples of Europe must work together for 
their mutual benefit, after they have joined in overthrowing their conquerors. 


185. Jan Romein: ‘How can we bring peace to the world?’ 
10 September 1943 


From Het Parool, No. 57, 10 Sep. 1943, pp. +6. Original in ROD Archives, Amster- 
dam, press collection; repr. in a fuller form in J. Romein, Tussen Vrees en Vrijheid. Vijftien 
Historische Verhandelingen, Amsterdam, 1950, pp. 347-69. The version below is the 
abridged one published in Het Parool, No. 57; German tr. in Lipgens, Föderationspläne, 
pp. 279-83. 
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This article, to which attention was drawn by Het Parool in an editorial note, was written 
by Jan Romein, professor of modern history at Amsterdam University, who claimed its 
authorship after the war and published a full version in 1950. It argued, firstly, that the 
world peace organization could not be effective if strong and weak states were to ventilate all 
their problems at global level, but that it must be founded on cooperation between more or 
less equally strong continental federations. The rest of the argument is accurately summa- 
rized in Het Parool’s version, which contains all the essential points; see, however, note 1 on 
p. 582 below. 


The failure of the League of Nations has made a deep impression on our time. 
The expectations which soared once again at the time of the Italo-Abyssinian 
conflict were bitterly disappointed, and since then faith in the League has finally 
collapsed. 

Yet the idea of a supranational body is alive in the hearts and minds of 20th- 
century man. Stern reality compels us again and again to search for someone or 
something that will give Europe and the world some degree of unity: even the 
Nazis make play with this idea when they talk of wanting to ‘organize Europe’. 
In the present age there is an irresistible trend towards the formation of larger 
political and economic units. Just as once the provinces, despite all their privi- 
leges, agreed to form a union or were forced by some ruler to do so, in the same 
way today, despite - or perhaps because of — a lively sense of nationality, there is 
a need to transcend national frontiers and form larger continental units. 

However, the history of the League of Nations is there to remind us that the 
formation of such communities is no simple task. The question we have to 
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answer is: what mistakes condemned the League to failure? If we can answer this 
correctly we may confidently make plans for the future. 

In the first place, let us acknowledge that the League of Nations aimed too 
high. Wilson tried to create a worldwide organization when Europe was still in a 
state of chaos. He tried to weld all humanity into one at a time when the first 
condition of such union, a sense of world citizenship, was almost completely 
lacking among the masses. The strength of national communities was underrated, 
and instead of proceeding gradually to form larger political communities, the 
roof was put on before the building was ready. 

Historically the League suffered from being linked to the treaty of Versailles, 
which stamped it as an organization of the victorious Allies. (. . .) 

Mindful of this experience, a plan has been devised in competent quarters for 
the organization of communities embracing whole continents. (...) In this way 
progress would be made in stages towards a worldwide international organiza- 
tion, and mankind would gradually get used to the idea of a supranational organ. 
The continental communities would form a hierarchical order leading up towards 
the larger objective; for an organization must be hierarchical if it is to exist at all. 
Continental communities are better able to understand and evaluate the interests 
of each nation than a large overall organization, and they will permit of much 
closer contact than a worldwide organization could do. (...) 

Immediately after the defeat of Germany allied institutions will take measures 
for the economic and political organization of Europe. These institutions will be 
the pioneers of the continental community. 


Tasks of the community 


The practical tasks of a continental community, like those of its predecessors, 
the Allied wartime organizations, will in the first place be: 

(a) Economic. 

Regulation of European goods traffic (allocation of food and raw materials 
from overseas, import and export quotas); monetary and credit arrangements 
(European clearing system, credit facilities and control of investments); regula- 
tion of primary industries already organized in trusts or cartels (iron and steel 
industry, mines, energy supplies etc.); control of European transport, allocation 
of shipping space, international railway system. These matters are already subject 
to European regulation in accordance with German war needs. (. . .) 

The more completely the continental community regulates the affairs of states 
in economic and other fields, the harder it will be for any state to withdraw from 
the community. 

(b) Social. 

Closely linked with the economic task is that of supervising the social condi- 
tions of production so as to prevent unfair competition. In this way the conti- 
nental community can make its authority directly felt by the peoples concerned, 
who will be in some measure dependent on it. In addition the community should 
regulate questions of emigration and immigration, in the first instance among its 
members. 

In this field as in others, the continental community will only appeal to the 
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overall world organization if and when it is unable to meet its own deficiencies or 
dispose of its surpluses. (. . .) 

(c) Legal. 

Besides the economic and social tasks there is a juridical one. In accordance 
with the same guiding principle, the continental community will function as a 
stage leading towards the overall organization. Disputes among states will in the 
first instance be dealt with by a continental court, from which there will be a right 
of appeal to an international court. (. . .) 

It will be seen that the functions of the continental community are initially 
limited, and its powers should be limited to the same extent. It is not yet a 
continental government, in fact it will in the first instance be scarcely a repre- 
sentative institution, but rather a bureau of delegates appointed by national gov- 
ernments. It will only become a representative body when its members are 
elected by the peoples concerned. Such election will create a direct link between 
them and the community. This link must be reinforced in other ways so as to 
strengthen the mystique of the supranational community. Among other things, 
the community must have at its disposal an extensive propaganda and informa- 
tion service with branches in each member country. Clearly too it must possess 
specific powers in order to perform its day-to-day functions and maintain peace 
within the continent. A section of the police and armed forces of each state must 
be transferred to the community so that the latter can enforce its decisions 
throughout the territory by force if necessary. The community must be finan- 
cially independent and empowered to levy direct taxes on the population. 


C5) 


Composition of the communities 


As we have already pointed out, the communities cannot coincide precisely with 
continental boundaries. À purely geographical division will not meet the case, 
because an Asian community would be too thickly populated, Europe — by 
reason of its advanced development — too dependent on other continents, Africa 
on the other hand too underdeveloped. A rational division must take account of 
historical and economic factors. The scheme proposed below is far from arbi- 
trary: it aims at a balance between industrial and agricultural production, with 
ample possibilities of future development, space for growing population etc. 

I. The American community, consisting geographically of the USA, Canada, 
Central and South America. 

II. The Soviet Union. Russia is a continent in itself and can best be treated as 
such. 

III. The East Asian community, comprising China, Japan, India, Indo-China, 
Indonesia, Australia and New Zealand. 

IV. Europe, together with French and Spanish North, West and Equatorial 
Africa. Since the main agricultural portion of Europe, viz. Russia, is included in a 
different grouping, North Africa — which is geographically contiguous and was 
regarded as Europe’s granary even in ancient times — is added to it by way of 
compensation. 

V. The Near East and North-Eastern Africa, including Turkey, Syria, Pales- 
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tine, Arabia, Transjordan, Iraq, Iran, Afghanistan, Egypt, the Sudan and Abys- 
sinia. Distant as these territories may be from one another, it is no accident that 
many of them were more than once united in ancient times, and today they also 
constitute the realm of Islam. 

VI. Southern and Central Africa, with the Union of South [Africa], Uganda, 
Kenya and the intermediate area as an agricultural territory. (. . .) 

A continuation of the present political relationship with the colonies is impos- 
sible in practice and in any case unjust, so that the link between the motherland 
and these territories will automatically take a different form in future. (...) 

By defining the communities in this fashion, if imperialism did not completely 
disappear it would be deflected into different channels, particularly the intensive 
development of the Continent’s own resources. Irrational feelings such as 
national pride and prestige, glory and ambition would find an outlet in the 
inspiring consciousness of belonging to a prosperous continental community. 

The basic question is whether, in addition to national consciousness, there is 
room in the hearts and minds of 20th-century mankind for the sense of belonging 
to a continental and an international community. We know from experience that 
national communities are especially close-knit, but we also know that national- 
ism and cosmopolitanism — the sense of being a citizen of the world - do not 
contradict but complement each other. 

To illustrate how a supranational consciousness may come into being, we have 
already pointed to the history of the growth of nationalism. First a state was 
formed, then the nation consolidated itself within its frontiers, forming a unity of 
civilization, customs and language. There is no reason to assume that, after all 
Europe’s bloodstained history, a supranational consciousness cannot come about 
in the same way. Technically and economically the world has long been ripe for 
this: it is only the attitude of the masses that has lagged behind. The war now 
provides us with a chance to retrieve the lost time.! 


1 In the full version for which there was not space in the wartime newspaper, this final 
paragraph reads as follows: ‘The nation, regarded unhistorically from the viewpoint of 
the present day, is exclusive and rooted in the past, but to the historian it is inclusive and 
looks towards the future. The unhistorical view bases itself on racial and linguistic 
uniformity and on so-called “natural frontiers”. But historically it was just the differ- 
ences of race and language and the “natural frontiers” that the nation, aided by the state, 
surmounted as it came into being. The state was there before the nation; the latter 
consolidated itself within the boundaries of the state, forming a unity of civilization, 
customs and language, and in the same way other nations consolidated themselves. The 
process of consolidation continued steadily as fresh populations were transformed in 
the national melting-pot, and the nations were thus differentiated ever more sharply; 
but at the same time an opposite process was at work. The development of international 
intercourse tended to bring the nations closer together in the very fields that were 
becoming increasingly important. Thus the history of nations teaches us that a nation is 
always in a state of development, while the process of assimilation among nations 
teaches us that their historical development has brought them to a point in time at which 
they must be abolished in the static sense in order to achieve full development in the 
dynamic sense. Racial and linguistic differences and "natural frontiers” must again be 
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186. Het Parool and Vrij Nederland: Manifesto 15 April 1944 


Manifest (pamphlet), repr. in numerous clandestine papers. Original in ROD Archives, 
Amsterdam, ‘Pamphlets’ and press collection; repr. also in Het Woord als Wapen, 
pp. 305-11. Paragraph 9, on foreign policy (ibid., p. 310), which is reproduced below, 
appeared in French in Tribune de Genève, 12-13 Aug. 1944, and L'Europe de demain, 
p- 107; German tr. in Lipgens, Fôderationspläne, p. 284. 


DN 


In Holland as in France, after the organizational phase was completed and as the end of 
the war drew near, the resistance groups turned their attention to working out programmes 
of future policy so that the prewar parties would not enjoy a monopoly of influence. Het 
Parool and Vrij Nederland, which were the most important and effective groups in the 
country until the beginning of 1944, had come increasingly close together in the course of 
1943. Early in 1944 their leaders, van Heuven Goedhart and van Randwijk, drew up a basic 
programme which was printed in 60,000 copies in April under the title Manifest. This 
criticized the government in exile in firm but constructive terms; it advocated a planned 
European economy after the war, and autonomy for the Dutch East Indies.’ Point 9, on 
foreign policy, reflects awareness of the Moscow and Tehran decisions in that it refers only to 
a ‘close union’ of ‘West European states’, but it called with unabated determination for a 
surrender of sovereignty to supranational institutions. 


EN 


(...) 9. When our country is restored it should enter into the closest possible 
cooperation with other West European powers and also work whole-heartedly 
with all countries of the world to organize the community of nations on a new 
basis. It must be prepared for such limitations of sovereignty as may be required 
of every state after the war to bring about the international rule of law. Mindful 
of the experience of 1918-40, and recognizing the need for means of enforcing the 
rule of law, it especially behoves the Netherlands and other ‘small’ countries to 
point out the need for a balance in the international order between the element of 
law and that of power. 


conquered so as to achieve a new unity of race and language and new natural frontiers: 
in other words, the nations of Europe must develop into the European nation (Ortega y 
Gasset, Rebeliön de las Masas). This will be a lengthy process, but it is of the greatest 
urgency to create the political framework within which the new unity can develop. That 
framework is the continental community.’ (Jan Romein, Tussen Vrees en Vrijheid, 
pp. 364 f.). A short supplementary essay, also written in 1943 but not printed until 1950 
(op. cit., pp. 370-9), suggested that the European federation should comprise seven 
sub-federations of approximately equal strength. 

Cf. Het Woord als Wapen, p. 311; L. E. Winkel, De ondergrondse Pers, pp. 235 and 
331; W. Warmbrunn, The Dutch under German Occupation, p. 230; L. de Jong, Het 
Koninkrijk der Nederlanden in de Tweede Wereldoorlog, vol. 9 (ii), pp. 1230 and 
1260. 


= 
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187. Je Maintiendrai: ‘Netherlands and Belgium’ 1 May 1944 


From Je Maintiendrai, 1 May 1944, p. 4. Original in ROD Archives, Amsterdam, press 
collection; not repr. in Dutch. German tr. of the following excerpt in Lipgens, Fodera- 
tionsplane, p. 285. 


EN 


The journal Je Maintiendrai (motto of the House of Orange) began in manuscript form in 
January 1943 and was first printed (in 9,000 copies) in July of that year. It stood somewhat to 
the right of Vrij Nederland, and its editors, C. Vlot and J. E. W. Wüthrich, had been officials 
of Nederlands Unie. Perhaps for this reason, Je Maintiendrai at this time held closely to the 
views of the government in exile. It advocated a single democratic party and unified trade 
unions after the war, with a strong government and no relinquishment of colonial territories. 
In 1944 it appeared fortnightly with a circulation of over 30,000.! In foreign affairs it was 
theoretically favourable to ‘sacrifices of sovereignty’ (e.g. the number of 2 Jan. 1944), but 
specifically it only supported the London government’s plan for ‘close cooperation’ between 
the Netherlands and Belgium and did not pursue the idea of ‘larger groupings’. This may 
have especially reflected the attitude of P. J. Schmidt, who wrote strongly nationalist articles 
for Je Maintiendrai on the Indonesian question and became its editor in October 1944, after 
the arrest and execution of Vlot and Wüthrich.? 


(...) It is therefore vitally important for the Netherlands and Belgium to 
cooperate harmoniously after this war in political, economic and military mat- 
ters, so that the Low Countries can be strong enough to protect their own 
existence. United, our two countries are a force that counts; separately, each of 
them is only a plaything of the great powers. We must once again remember 
Thorbecke’s maxim that the Netherlands and Belgium together have from the 
earliest times formed the natural cornerstone of north-western Europe. (...) 

Immediately after this war there will be a first-class opportunity. The devel- 
opment of international relations is towards cooperation in large units, and after 


1 Cf. L. E. Winkel, De Ondergrondse Pers, pp. 140-2; W. Warmbrunn, The Dutch 
under German Occupation, pp. 230 f.; L. de Jong, Het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden in 
de Tweede Wereldoorlog, vol. 7 (ii), pp. 811 ff. Also on the editorial staff were Dr 
Henri Brugmans and Willem Verkade. 

2 A pamphlet by P. J. Schmidt entitled Grondslagen van onze Buitenlandse Politiek (75 
pp., printed in 2,500 copies at the end of 1943 and distributed by Je Maintiendrai) may 
be regarded as the first ‘dissenting voice’ in the Dutch resistance vis-a-vis the European 
idea. It was in favour of creating an ‘international rule of law which would impose 
obligations on states and restrict their absolute sovereignty’ (p. 5). But ‘an international 
community will only be significant if it is worldwide’ (p. 10), and because of Indonesia 
"we could not possibly accept the view that Europe should be regarded as a unit and that 
our country’s links with the destiny of Europe are more important than its place in the 
world’ (p. 14). ‘Our fate is linked with that of Europe, Asia and Africa (. . .) The idea of 
Europe as a larger unit is foreign to the Dutch people’ (p. 16). There could be no 
community with Germany, which had attacked Holland, but only ‘close cooperation 
with Belgium and Britain’ (pp. 18 and 20). Clearly Indonesia was the dominant consid- 
eration. (ROD Archives, Amsterdam, ‘Pamphlets’). 
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the war this will be easier to bring about than some time later, when everything 
has relapsed into its old form. Close cooperation between Holland and Belgium 
can be a valuable contribution, and we can only hope that, when it comes to 
putting the plans into practice, the population of the two countries will show the 
same breadth of vision as their governments are now doing. 


188. Trouw: ‘International solidarity’ August 1944 


From Trouw, Aug. 1944, p. 6. Original in ROD Archives, Amsterdam, press collection; 
here excerpted; first two paragraphs also printed in R. V. A. Röling, ‘Internationale 
gemeenschap’ in Visioen en werkelijkheid, The Hague, 1963, p. 195; German tr. in Lip- 
gens, Föderationspläne, pp. 286 f. 


” 


Trouw (‘Loyalty’) was founded in January 1943 by a group, led by Wim Speelman, which 
split off from Vrij Nederland in order to present more forcibly the views of the Calvinist 
population and the ‘Anti-Revolutionary Party’ in the resistance. It became the fourth major 
clandestine journal, with a country-wide circulation that rose to 60,000 by the end of 1943. 
Representing the right wing of the resistance, it stood for a return to the prewar political and 
social system and a tough policy in colonial matters. The editors were Dr G. H. J. van der 
Molen, formerly of Vrij Nederland, Dr J. A. H. J. S. Bruins Slot (clandestine leader of the 
Anti-Revolutionary Party from May 1943), and E. van Ruller.! In one of the first numbers, 
on 6 May 1943, an article by Dr Bruins Slot said it was the main lesson of the war that 
Nazism had brought the idea of state absolutism to absurdity. Everything must be done in 
future to make it impossible: ‘this war is a fight for Christian freedom.” But by August 1944 
it was clear enough that Allied postwar planning no longer allowed for European federation. 
At the beginning of that year some smaller resistance sheets had for the first time come out 
strongly against including Germany in a future European association, demanding that it be 
partitioned and de-industrialized? The following article by an unknown hand, dated 
August 1944, accepts the idea of a worldwide international organization but rejects an 
organization for Europe. As far as has been traced, it is the earliest article in any of the four 
country-wide papers to have expressed such views, which were no doubt influenced by the 
Allied decisions and above all by the Indonesian question. 


1 Cf. L. E. Winkel, De ondergrondse Pers, pp. 287-97; W. Warmbrunn, The Dutch 
under German Occupation, pp. 232 f. 

2 Repr. in Het Woord als Wapen, pp. 226-9. On the paper’s early history see also L. de 
Jong, Het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden in de Tweede Wereldoorlog, vol. 6 (i), 
pp. 131-3. 

3 For instance a paper entitled De Nieuwe Wijnzak, first published in Feb. 1944 and 
claiming to speak for the resistance on a ‘non-party’ basis, dismissed the European idea 
as “German propaganda’ and called for the following measures to be taken in Germany 
after the war: all technical colleges to be closed, heavy industry dismantled, Germany to 
be ‘turned into a largely agrarian country’, most of the population of Westphalia and the 
Rhineland to be deported to Pomerania, and the Ruhr district, thus purged, to be 
administered by the Netherlands. Five numbers of this journal were published, in about 
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(...) What will such an international organization look like? 

In the first place it must be worldwide. The idea of a kind of European union, 
which was advocated here and there before the war, has cropped up again of late 
and is even defended in unexpected quarters. If this European union means a 
political grouping alongside, or even in opposition to, an American and an Asian 
grouping, then we consider it altogether objectionable. It fits in extremely well 
with German imperialism and is, as might be expected, a favourite hobby-horse 
of Nazi propaganda. 

Naturally no patriotic Dutchman has ever dreamt of accepting a European 
union under German leadership — we have no desire to serve German interests or 
become servants of a Herrenvolk — but nevertheless many people show signs of 
being influenced by the Nazi idea of Europe. They forget, however, that Europe 
is not a political unit and certainly will not be one in the near future. (...) 

How can a country like ours, with territory extending over four continents, be 
confined to the straitjacket of a European federation, when the war has only just 
demonstrated more clearly than ever how closely the different territories are 
bound together? 

And how do people expect to fit in the British Commonwealth, which extends 
all over the world? Britain’s world position depends on her Dominions, and she 
certainly feels a closer community of interests with them than with European 
countries. 

France, too, with her great colonial empire, has interests in three continents at 
least - not to speak of Russia, which has nearly as much of her territory in Asia as 
in Europe. Yet surely Russia could not be excluded from a European federa- 
tion? 

Again, this war has shown for the second time in twenty-five years that the 
world is one interconnected whole. There are no internal European interests of 
any importance that do not also affect non-European states. America has shown 
her awareness of this by joining in the present war — this is a victory over US 
isolationism, and one that we Europeans have good cause to be grateful for. Yet 
now we are expected to foster European isolationism, as if we wanted to turn 
back the clock of history by force! (...) 


9,000 copies each: cf. L. E. Winkel, De ondergrondse Pers, p. 189. A contrary view was 
taken e.g. by De vrije Katheder, styling itself a ‘bulletin for the defence of universities’, 
which appeared from Nov. 1940 onwards. In No. 14 of May 1944 it wrote: ‘We should 
remember that after the war German technology and industrial output will be needed 
for European purposes, that is to say for the common good, and that to destroy it 
would mean the self-mutilation of our continent.’ Again in No. 16 of June 1944: ‘As 
soon as the mass of soldiers and officers are outside Hitler’s power and within the reach 
of democratic forces, the Nazi top-dressing vanishes completely. This is the first time 
since Germany became a nation that German generals and other officers have been 
known to cooperate with the workers or any progressive movement. These facts justify 
the hope that there can be a truly democratic Germany after the war.’ (Quoted by H. 
M. van Randwijk in ‘Duitsland, de Duitsers en de annexatie’, Visioen en werkelijkheid, 
The Hague, 1963, pp. 62 f., 64 and 67. As to De vrije Katheder, published by students 
and professors of Amsterdam and Leiden Universities, cf. Winkel, op. cit. pp. 347 f. 
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The Kingdom of the Netherlands must be regarded as a single political unit; it 
is not something which can belong partly to one political grouping and partly to 
another. (...) 

Our country should join a worldwide international organization of states; it 
should work hard to make it a reality and should freely accept all the responsi- 
bilities that that involves. 


189. De Ploeg (‘The Plough’): ‘a European vacuum’ after the war 
August 1944 


From De Ploeg: ‘wil opwekken tot bezinning op onze na-oorlogse taak’, No. 10, Aug. 
1944, p. 8. Original in ROD Archives, Amsterdam, press collection. Not repr. in Dutch; 
German tr. of the present excerpt in Lipgens, Föderationspläne, pp. 287 f. 


Alarm at the trend of postwar planning by the Big Three and their apparent policy of 
writing-off Europe was perhaps most forcibly expressed in a minor resistance journal pub- 
lished by students at Groningen University from July 1943 and devoted to postwar prob- 
lems: its circulation was 4,000 in August 1944.! Its contributors had often advocated Euro- 
pean union (cf. doc. 193 below), and now deplored the prospective division of the continent 
into ‘an Asiatic and an American sphere of interest’. 


+ 


(...) Thus we see that although Europe itself aspired to greater unity, French 
leadership for this purpose was impossible and German leadership unacceptable; 
while the third possibility — that of a European union — has not been attempted 
since the days of Briand and Stresemann, although it probably offered the best 
chance of success. As a last possibility, before Russia was involved in the war it 
seemed that British leadership would come about of its own accord. But the new 
Russian factor, which soon became the dominant one, has again made the future 
quite uncertain. 

By the logic of events, a balance of power is no longer feasible as a war aim. 
For, if we look at the future of Europe, there are neither sufficient elements for a 
balance nor any power which could assume the leadership. Neither France, Ger- 
many nor Italy can for the time being be regarded as great powers; the small East 
European states are disunited and mostly compromised with Germany, and the 
neutrals amount to little. Unless we are much mistaken there will be a kind of 
European vacuum which it will take time to fill, between Britain and the Soviet 
Union. General Smuts referred to this, although not in so many words, in his 
celebrated broadcast. His advice to the small West European states was to seek 
association with the British Empire, and no doubt he also had in mind that 
Britain would need a foothold of this kind in Europe for the sake of her world 


1 Cf. L. E. Winkel, De ondergrondse Pers, pp. 245 f., and L. de Jong, Het Koninkrijk der 
Nederlanden in de Tweede Wereldoorlog, vol. 7 (ii), pp. 810 f. 
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policy. Minister van Kleffens’ speech last December can probably be regarded as 
a reply to Smuts’s suggestion, and he made it clear that a close association with 
the West is indeed the right policy for our country. (...)? 

But one very important element was missing from Smuts’s broadcast: the 
question of the future of Europe. We are in danger of thinking too much in terms 
like that of a ‘demarcation line drawn across Germany’, which indeed is con- 
stantly suggested to us by enemy propaganda. The question whether such a plan 
offers any real possibilities is beyond the scope of this article, but it must be said 
that we Dutch are Europeans and believe that Europe has a future. We don’t 
belong to the Americans, who think Europe has had its day and who want to 
divide it into an Asiatic and an American sphere of interests. For us Europe 
remains central — at least as far as civilization is concerned, and it is not a mere 
appendage of Asia. This statement does not sound very political, but it must none 
the less be a foundation of our policy if we are not to be false to ourselves. For a 
position as bridgehead of the West (with France and Belgium) is not something 
we can regard as an ultimate solution for ourselves. Europe must be reawakened 
to life if it is not to fall victim to extra-European influences. 


190. F. M. van Asbeck, J. Tinbergen, J. H. W. Verzijl and others: 
‘Postwar questions’ August 1944 


From F. M. van Asbeck, J. Tinbergen, J. H. W. Verzijl and others, Bouwstoff voor de 
oplossing van Na-Oorlogsche Vraagstukken (‘Material for the solution of postwar ques- 
tions’), completed Aug. 1944, The Hague, 1946 (excerpts). 


=> 


In 19424 a small group of experts met in the Peace Palace at The Hague to discuss 
postwar problems under the chairmanship of W. J. M. van Eysinga, a professor of jurispru- 
dence and member of the Permanent Court of International Justice. Besides the chairman 
the group consisted of J. H. W. Verzijl and F. M. van Asbeck, also international jurists; the 
economist J. Tinbergen; C. L. Patijn, head of the department of international affairs in the 
Dutch foreign ministry; and J. H. van Roijen, whom the Germans had dismissed from his 
post as head of the ministry’s department of diplomatic affairs and who was a member of the 
second Patriotic Committee of the resistance movement. Van Roijen, Van Asbeck and Patijn 
were Dutch contacts of the Kreisau circle of the German resistance.! 


+ 


2 Broadcast from London by Field-Marshal Jan Christiaan Smuts, premier of the Union 
of South Africa, on 25 Nov. 1943, and by Foreign Minister E. van Kleffens on Radio 
Oranje, London, 28 Dec. 1943; excerpts from both in Louise W. Holborn, War and 
Peace Aims of the United Nations, vol. II, Boston, 1948, pp. 712-16 and 950. The 
paragraph that follows was thus also a criticism of the Dutch government in exile. 

1 For the Kreisau circle cf. Ger van Roon, German Resistance to Hitler: Count von 
Moltke and the Kreisau Circle, London, 1971. I am indebted to Prof. van Roon for 
furnishing this document and for the introductory note. 
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After these years of injustice and terror, what will be the relations between the 
Germans and other peoples, especially those of Europe, or between the govern- 
ments of the rest of the world and an authority that is able and empowered to 
carry on the government of Germany? In view of the wrongs that have been 
committed, what conditions are necessary before any contact can be resumed? 
Or, to put the same question in a more fundamental form: how can Germany be 
readmitted into Europe and once more play a part in the community of nations 
from which she has severed herself? The German question is the key to the 
European question, i.e. that of the political and economic restoration of our 
continent. (...) 

The small continental powers, especially Germany’s neighbours including 
ourselves, clearly have to consider the political question: what will their situation 
be if at any future time the victorious alliance - of which we and the other 
neighbouring countries are members and whose power is to bring about our 
liberation - should be weakened or even cease to exist as a power factor? 

Although the overriding problem is that of Europe, the German problem also 
involves a number of independent questions that concern us because of our 
proximity. The following remarks are necessarily tentative and hypothetical, 
since we cannot speak with precision of the fortunes of Germany or Russia, or 
relations between the great powers of the United Nations. (.. .) 

The general question of Germany and the world presents itself as one of 
injustice and guilt. Therefore the first requirement is to give prominence to the 
values that Germany has trampled on and the politico-ethical questions of retri- 
bution and reconciliation. There can be no thought of reconciliation or the re- 
newal of relations until the injustice committed is probed to its depths. There 
must be a clear avowal of the appalling fashion in which Germany has violated 
every moral law, and this must be followed by an assessment of the guilt of the 
German people and its leaders. (. . .) 

But this only touches one aspect of the question, by placing the present situ- 
ation against the background of the past. Europe and the world must also think 
of the future. For Germany has always been an integral part of Europe, and will 
continue to be so after the war. (. . .) Itis clear that Europe cannot prosper as long 
as its centre is occupied by a large people which cannot find itself politically, 
which has no spiritual goal or feels itself to be a pariah in Europe as it did between 
the wars; a people which therefore behaves as an enemy of Europe, and is more- 
over burdened with all the totalitarian leanings that Germany has shown in the 
course of history. The German nation must find its form as a coherent union in 
diversity, contented within itself and prepared to cooperate peacefully with other 
countries. Such a mode of existence must be discovered by the German people 
itself; Europe must ask itself where and how it can help the Germans to do so, 
and where it must erect barriers. (. . .) 

Justice demands that a distinction be made between responsibility for interna- 
tional chaos and the crimes committed by Germany since 1933. (.. .) Europe and 
America have their share of responsibility for the mistakes of 1919 and after: the 
Allies’ lack of readiness and excessive haste, their failure to negotiate properly 
with Germany, the overstraining of their power, neglect of the need for consent, 
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and the disintegration of the world after 1920. (. . .) We cannot close our eyes to 
the guilt that weighs on us all, and must acknowledge it where it is proper to do 
so. 

There is said to be an opposition group in Germany which is prepared to 
acknowledge guilt and do penance and which aims to reform the German state 
and society by means of a new conception of authority and freedom on the one 
hand and of Europe on the other. We have at present no clear idea of the size or 
political importance of this group, although there are some indications. It is said 
to be supported in church and university circles, among the workers (in so far as 
they are not won over to Communism) and the older civil servants. Such an 
awakening must come from within Germany: the outside world cannot call it 
into being, but can assist it spiritually and politically, provided we realize how 
sensitive and precarious the situation is, for Germany and for Europe as well. 
(.. .) Cooperation with well-disposed elements in Germany is always a gamble: 
for how can we be sure of not being taken in again by people who pretend to be 
humane, reasonable and peace-loving, but in fact have very different designs? 
(...) But we must keep in mind that the gamble offers Europe a reasonable 
chance of winning. We must expect that after this war there will be a reaction in 
German public opinion, much stronger even than after the First World War. 


But all this is only the beginning. Political questions have spiritual roots. We 
cannot examine these here, but we can see that political means alone are not 
sufficient to cure the sickness of Europe and the world, of which this war is a 
symptom. (. . .) Before the Renaissance and the Reformation Europe was united 
as a Corpus Christianum with a common spiritual heritage. This unity became 
weaker and weaker in modern times, and has almost disappeared from our indus- 
trialized and secularized mass society. (. . .) People have lost the idea of social and 
moral standards by which humanity is bound. A rapprochement between Ger- 
many and the West is only one aspect of the great spiritual reform that the world 
needs and longs for. There is here a tremendous task for the Christian churches in 
all countries. Their ecumenical unity, regardless of differences among peoples, 
must help to restore lost spiritual links and the sense of eternal, transcendental 
values. 

In all these cultural and economic matters, special problems arise for our own 
country. Long-term relations between Holland and Germany require particular 
consideration. The importance of our country for the recovery of Germany and 
Europe cannot be overestimated: we are a bridge between Germany and the West 
because of our situation, our special relations and cultural history. (. . .) From the 
point of view of rebuilding Europe it may even appear that we are the bridge par 
excellence between the West and Germany. The Scandinavians are too far from 
the scene of turmoil, and Belgium and France perhaps have less call to act as 
mediators. (. . .) It is to be hoped that after the war cooperation among neighbour 
countries will be so close and intensive that frontiers will lose some of their 
previous importance. 

The immense power that the great allies will possess imposes a great respon- 
sibility on them. They must use their power in such a way as to create no risk of 
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another world war. Honesty and fair dealing must be the rule vis-a-vis the 
defeated countries and all others, as is indeed promised in the Atlantic Charter. 
Small countries are giving up much in the hope of a great gain in security. If they 
are to accept the hegemony of the great powers in the first place, and subse- 
quently a supranational authority based thereon, the latter must see to it that 
respect and confidence go hand in hand with power, and moral authority with 
material strength. 

It cannot be precisely foreseen which matters should be dealt with by larger or 
smaller groups of states and which on a worldwide basis. The autonomy of 
individual states must be respected as well as that of groups of states. (...) But 
the autonomy of particular states or groups of states must not go so far as to 
threaten world order. As soon as there is any danger of this, and if no regional 
solution can be found, the world organization must have power to intervene. 


191. C. L. Patijn: ‘International relations’ autumn 1944 


From Kerk en Samenleving, ch. II, The Hague, 1946, pp. 27 ff. 


+ 


Typical of the Dutch resistance was the important part played by the churches.! During 
the occupation a committee of the Dutch Reformed Church drew up a report on relations 
between the Church and society. This work was nearly completed by 1944. C. L. Patijn, the 
author of chapter II ,was head of the international affairs department of the Dutch foreign 
ministry and was one of the contacts between the Kreisau circle in Germany and the Dutch 
resistance.” 


+ 


The present international situation presents us with a problem that is new in 
the history of mankind, namely how to create a durable world order based on 
justice, and including all nations with the least possible infringement of their 
freedom and essential characteristics. This idea, originally a dream of the few, has 
since become an element of all scientific thinking about international relations. 
After the 1914—18 war a first attempt was made to put it into practice in the form 
of the League of Nations at Geneva, but this soon proved unviable in the cir- 
cumstances of the time. Nevertheless the past years have shown how desperately 
urgent it is to create an international order, and our generation has the task of 
laying firm foundations for this purpose. (. . A 

The Church has not as yet said much that would do justice to the importance 
of the international problem. In the First World War the churches in most coun- 


1 Cf. W. Warmbrunn, The Dutch under German Occupation 1940-1945, Stanford and 
London, 1963, pp. 156-65. 

2 For the Kreisau circle cf. Ger van Roon, op. cit. I am indebted to Prof. van Roon for 
providing me with this document and for the introductory note. 
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tries did not manage to rise above national viewpoints: they were as a rule 
entirely absorbed by what was happening to their own congregations, and too 
often preachers in the belligerent countries yielded to the temptation to identify 
God's purposes simply and solely with those of their own country. (. . .) 

It is therefore incumbent on us to point out to the Church that in 1914 inter- 
national society underwent a crisis whose causes lay in its own structure. Since 
the Middle Ages there had evolved a system of national sovereign states which in 
the 19th century especially, thanks to favourable circumstances, brought about a 
condition of balance and relative tranquillity. As long as international traffic was 
not too intensive and overseas territories provided room for European expan- 
sion, a large number of national states could coexist and pursue their several aims 
without coming into deadly conflict with one another. Few people considered it 
wrong that the nations cared only for their own interests and prestige, which they 
furthered with little respect for justice or sense of responsibility towards other 
peoples, regarding a policy of pure self-interest as something natural and even 
sacred. (...) 

Today we know that states can no longer go on living independently as they 
formerly did. The system of multiple sovereignty has come to grief on two 
occasions in this century, in 1914 and in 1939. 

In 1919 the territorial system of Europe was reorganized in accordance with 
the idea, a just one in itself, that every people should be able freely to determine 
its own destiny. However, this principle was applied so mechanically that the 
number of sovereign states became larger than ever. This could only have been 
beneficial if an organization had at the same time been set up with power to 
ensure cooperation and enforce the rule of law. The League of Nations was 
intended to achieve this and to bind together once more the peoples whose 
association had been loosened by the principle of self-determination. But for 
many reasons (...) the attempt proved a failure. 

Without the salutary counterweight of a strong international organization, and 
in an atmosphere of acute national sensitivity, mistrust and hatred, the postwar 
European settlement thus led to even greater fragmentation than before and 
could only increase international tension. In the interwar years economic life, 
which could only have functioned properly in large units, had to contend with 
economic nationalism in a multiplicity of states. This coincided with radical 
changes in armaments due to the advent of air power and fast motorized armies, 
which gravely threatened the continuance of the old international order. 

The war of 1939 arose against this background of structural tension between 
the system of nation states on the one hand and, on the other, the needs of 
economic life and the possibilities of modern strategy. But the Church is aware 
that the deeper causes of the war are spiritual ones. In the last resort the war is 
due to the decline of a civilization divorced from its spiritual roots and increas- 
ingly de-Christianized. In nearly all countries this had led to a profound cultural 
and socio-economic disintegration, which in turn has paved the way for ruthless 
attempts to seize power, nationalism culminating in racial theories, and an over- 
weening contempt for other nations. 

It is the Church’s duty to bring home to people that all countries without 
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exception are to blame for this state of affairs, for no country has shown the 
humility to treat others as better than itself or to subordinate its own interests to 
theirs. But the heaviest judgement falls on those countries in which the process of 
spiritual and social disintegration led to the formation of totalitarian movements 
which have set the world ablaze. The evil with which they threatened the world 
made it a bitter necessity to fight them to the death. To prevent such situations 
arising again it is a moral duty to effect radical changes in the structure of inter- 
national society and to introduce measures to prevent similar outbreaks. (. . .) It 
would be an immeasurable gain if, thanks to these years of crisis, a more stable 
international order were to come into being, based on justice and able to use force 
against peoples and states which might threaten to disturb the peace. 


192. Hans-Dieter Salinger: ‘The Rebirth of Europe’ 
autumn 1944 


Die Wiedergeburt von Europa. Der Sinn dieses Krieges für Europa. Ein Kontinent sucht 
nach seiner Lebensform und seiner Weltgeltung. Von Hades (pseudonym of H. D. Salin- 
ger); 256 typed pages in German, mimeographed illegally in about Sep.-Oct. 1944 and 
distributed as a pamphlet in several hundred copies. Dutch tr. by W. Verkade, De We- 
dergeboorte van Europa. De les van deze Oorlog voor ons Werelddeel. Door Hades, Leiden 
(Brill), 1945, 176 pp. The following excerpts are tr. from the German original. 


EI 


Among the many federalists who stuck to their objective despite the failure of Allied 
postwar planning was a relatively small group of resisters whose chief members were Dr H. 
D. Salinger, J. S. Carmiggelt of Het Parool and Willem Verkade, later of Je Maintiendrai, 
and who exchanged views on the future of continental Europe from the summer of 1942 
onwards, Salinger, a Jew whose father was a judge in East Prussia, emigrated to Holland in 
1936. A lawyer and economist, be was several times protected from deportation during the 
war by the head of the German Arms Inspectorate, but had to go underground to escape 
arrest in October 1943. While in hiding he summarized the ideas and discussions of his group 
in a text which was composed between January and September 1944 and then distributed in 
mimeograph form. At present it can be seen as the most penetrating analysis of the problem 


1 Information from Dr Salinger (The Hague) to the present editor, 25 April 1964. Cf. 
author’s preface to the Dutch edn., 1945: 

‘In the summer of 1942 seven men met to exchange ideas about the political and 
economic future of the European continent. The destiny of liberated Europe was of at 
least as much concern to them as the daily problems and dangers of the German occu- 
pation with its reign of terror. Two of them, J. S. Carmiggelt and A. P. van der Lugt, 
were freedom fighters who lost their lives in German concentration camps. Two others, 
after being imprisoned for some time, were working in the underground movement at 
the time of the liberation of the Western Netherlands. 

‘This book owes its origin to the exchanges which began in 1942. Completed in the 
autumn of 1944 and duplicated by hand while the Germans were still in occupation of 
our country, it was brought to the notice of a limited number of politicians including 
the Dutch and British governments. It does not claim to offer a definitive solution of the 
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of European federation as it presented itself, not in 1941 but in 1944. Unfortunately there is 
only space here for excerpts, in which an attempt is made to reproduce the main arguments in 
the book’s six chapters. 


I. The World on the Threshold of Peace 


(...) There is no longer any basic problem in Europe which is confined to a 
single country and is soluble within its borders. Every major political or eco- 
nomic question in Europe has become a problem for each and every European 
country, and every serious problem in any European country has become a 
problem for the whole of Europe (p. 7). 

But this means that the unconditional surrender of Germany will at the outset 
be an unconditional surrender by the whole continent. The fate that the Allied 
great powers have decreed for Germany and her vassals will remorselessly 
involve the whole of Europe, including our own country. (p. 8) (. . .) 


II. Prospects of the Peace [as envisaged by the Allies] 


The world order is to be better guaranteed this time than after the First World 
War. But does any such order exist? In the 20th century the world is not yet felt 
as a single unit (p. 18). (. . .) The proposal that Britain, Russia and the US should 
together keep the rest of the world at peace and will do so if necessary by force 
epitomizes the tragedy of the new League of Nations as of the old. It means that 
other nations need the power and leadership of the Big Three or Four to make 
them respect the world order, whereas the great powers for their part are innate 
respecters of that order. They cannot be made to keep the peace, least of all by 
enforcement measures, because their own forces are at the same time to be the 
executive arm of the future League of Nations. 

Other nations are to be on a different footing from the great powers as far as 
obligations are concerned. Yet it is only through equality of obligation that the 
world as a whole could gradually acquire the sense of a world order and come to 
respect it (p. 19). (. . .) If the League of Nations is structurally unable to reduce 
serious tensions between the great Allies, then we must expect them one day to 
settle their quarrels by other means. This being the prospect, nations will once 
again arm for war so as to preserve peace. The focal point of this rearmament, this 
preparation for a possible war, which cannot be conjured away by the rhetoric of 
peace, will be situated along the strategic frontier; and, in the case of Russia and 
the Anglo-Saxon countries, the strategic frontier is the continent of Europe. In 


many European problems, but only to examine possibilities and stimulate constructive 
thought. (. . .) The war is over now, but we have still to win the peace. And we must do 
that ourselves, for no one will do it for us.’ 

Dr Salinger was rearrested on 19 March 1945, but survived although sentenced to 
death in the last days of the war. Together with Verkade and Dr Brugmans he then 
founded the federalist movement Europeesche Actie: cf. W. Lipgens, A History of 
European Integration, vol. 1, 1945-1947, Oxford University Press, 1982, ch. pp. 
134-42. 
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other words, our continent will become a deployment zone in peacetime and a 
battlefield in war; whereas if it were a political unit it could be a bridge between 
East and West, since it contains both elements in itself, and as a political power it 
could make a contribution to the balance of forces in the new League of conti- 
nents (p. 22). (...) 


III. The United States of Europe as the Way Out 


(...) For if Europe were a political unit, then the idea of a new League of 
Nations to preserve world peace would become a firm reality. In such a League 
there would no longer be large and small powers, or conferences in which some 
powers were the rulers and some the ruled: there would only be continents of 
more or less equal strength. The USA is a continent. The British Empire can be 
regarded as a continent, although it is dispersed all over the globe, for the Empire 
is a whole world to itself. Soviet Russia is as large as a whole continent, in which 
many nations are united on a federal basis. It could be expected that the South 
and Central American countries would very soon follow Europe’s example, 
especially as their common Ibero-American culture and vital commercial inter- 
ests (p. 35) have for some time been impelling them towards federation. The Far 
East, too, will sooner or later come to regard its common spiritual and material 
interests as more important than those which divide it. (. . A 

A united Europe would also be the best guarantee of the fulfilment of the 
intention expressed by Roosevelt, Stalin and Churchill that the great Allies 
should remain as united in peace as they have been in war. For it is Europe which 
has the strongest interest in the preservation of that unity. It could intervene as a 
mediator in the event of tension between Soviet Russia and the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans, or indeed even prevent such tension developing. Europe contains in itself 
elements of East and West: its traditions give it an understanding of the social 
structure of Britain and America, and at the same time its own social tensions 
over the past decades enable it to understand the social structure of Russia 
(p. 36). (...) 

It is the task of wise statesmanship to confine the sense of race (Volkstum) and 
nationality to the purely cultural sphere, in which it is properly at home and can 
be useful. Religion and the state both embrace more than the nation and are 
superior to it. (. . .) A united Europe on a federal basis would take the poison out 
of minority and nationalistic quarrels (p. 40). The attempt to derive a political 
right of self-determination from the right of a nation to its own culture would be 
condemned as a principle of political and economic anarchy (p. 41). (. . .) In this 
way the abstract idea of the state would correspond more closely to the vital 
needs of today than it ever did when entangled with the national idea (p. 47).? 


(...) 


2 In this connection ‘Hades’ also spoke of the resistance groups as a supranational minor- 
ity who ‘took up arms against tyranny. (. . .) They ignored every ordinance even at the 
risk of severe punishment. They recognized no law as binding. (...) They worked in 
small groups or often quite alone, in any case separated from the mass of society (p. 44). 
(. . .) The underground fighters will only learn to obey the state once again if it comes to 
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Now that the revolutions of nihilism and war have turned the continent into a 
desert, all the great values which Europe and the ancient Mediterranean world 
have created must be reborn, so that our young people may have something to 
live for. They will grasp them eagerly and perhaps be better able to finish what we 
are endeavouring to begin. (...) 

Moreover the work of building a United States of Europe would ease the social 
tensions towards which the continent is unavoidably drifting (p. 59) (. . .) 

The size of its economic area has made the US a country of unlimited oppor- 
tunities. The successful economic experiment in the vast expanse of Russia would 
probably have failed completely in any smaller country. When the European 
countries erected ever higher customs tariffs and currency controls against one 
another, their economies dwindled to the point of impoverishment. It was far- 
cical to suppose that at least the existing level of prosperity could be maintained 
by throwing up protective walls around the economy. All we did by this was to 
make certain of our own poverty and slam the door against wealth. The United 
States of Europe would be an economic Grossraum, no longer fragmented by 
internal customs duties and currency controls, and vis-a-vis the rest of the world 
it would be a self-contained unit with a commercial policy of its own (p. 63). In 
this way the European countries would at last constitute a worth-while trading 
partner on an equal footing with the great economic powers of the USA, Soviet 
Russia, and the British Empire linked by the Ottawa preferences (p. 64). (...) 

Transport and energy would have enormous possibilities in a united Europe. 
Railways, roads and canals have in history always been among the most stimu- 
lating economic factors. Their development is purely a matter of organization, 
determination and capital resources. Many parts of Europe still present tasks and 
opportunities in this line such as we only know from pioneering in the colonies, 
but they can only be coped with on a federal scale (p. 66). (. . .) The creation of 
the United States of Europe will also provide larger and more profitable markets 
for farm produce, as there will be more opportunity to take advantage of the 
varied resources of the soil (p. 68). (...) Here again it was protectionism and 
tariff mania that erected walls between abundance and demand, so that people on 
both sides were impoverished. These are only two examples out of many (p. 69). 
(...) Every citizen of a European state would at the same time be a citizen of 
Europe, enjoying under the constitution the same basic rights as the citizens of 
every other member state. (. . .) Thus there would be complete freedom of move- 
ment and the right to seek work throughout the area, so that all its resources and 
opportunities could be fully exploited. The right to move about freely would of 
course not extend to those who have committed high treason against Europe or 
any who may do so in the future. (. . .) European citizenship will be confined to 


meet them with open arms and with fruitful ideas for the future’ (p. 46). Even now ‘the 
freedom fighters of all European countries are bound to one another by a secret call, far 
more closely than to the facile patriots of their own countries. (. . .) Perhaps historians 
will one day say of those who rebelled against the same thing in different countries, 
without precisely knowing what they were fighting for, that they constituted the first 
visible irredenta of a united Europe’ (p. 48). 
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those who not only possess the nationality of a European country but also enjoy 
civil rights in it (p. 71).3(. . .) 


IV. The Picture of European Unity 


The concept of Europe is not only a geographical but a spiritual one, stemming 
from a historical unity that has always been our fate and always will be. (...) 
[Altogether] in the past five years anything between 15 and 30 million human 
beings have been hurled to and fro on our continent by the effects of war. (. . .) 
But in these five years all the peoples of Europe have had a common experience 
that has harrowed their souls — that of oppression by Nazism and Fascism, and 
that of war on their native soil. Under the impact of such experience, beyond all 
politics and regardless of nationality, one human being has always been the friend 
and comrade of another. In this way European man has seen and learnt too much 
of Europe to be content in future with a stale, narrow provincial existence. 
Despite all the misery, more human relationships have been forged across fron- 
tiers than is supposed by narrow-minded chauvinists who have stayed at home. 
As a result, (p. 82) there has never been a time so favourable to European fed- 
eration as the present. Never have there been so many people in our continent 
whose greatest experience has been shared with one another. Even terror is a 
bond between those who have endured it together. 

Attempts to unite the peoples of Europe have always failed because they were 
based on hegemony. The European is above all an individualist, and no European 
people is willing to sacrifice its own vital rhythm. (. . .) 

It may be objected that in a European federation there would be a few large 
nations and many small or tiny ones, and that the Germans or French might take 
advantage of it to impose their will on the others. Certainly (p. 83) a European 
federation of states could not develop in a harmonious and healthy manner if it 
consisted of large and small nations. The United States of Europe could never be 
based on states or nations, but only on groups of states which were themselves 
united on federal principles. The League of Nations faced a similar problem. As 
long as it comprised large and small nations it required the institution of perma- 
nent and semi-permanent members of the Council, which barely disguises the 
supremacy of the great powers. 

1. The Scandinavian bloc. 

In some parts of Europe the pattern of future groups of states is already visible. 


3 In this connection ‘Hades’ speaks of the ‘imperious necessity of reversing the high 
treason committed against Europe and making its perpetrators harmless for ever. Only 
a European federation can perform this task. (. . .) Who are the guilty men? They are the 
responsible statesmen, politicians and officials who governed Germany, Italy and their 
satellites until the capitulation (p. 72). (. . 3 We shall call the guilty to account and shall 
not speculate whether and how far the peoples of Germany, Italy and the satellite 
countries are or are not to blame. Their responsibility for allowing the guilty ones to 
come to power and not rebelling against them is no greater and no less than the res- 
ponsibility of all European peoples for not intervening in time and for not rebelling of 
their own accord against the invader’ (p. 74). 
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The bloc of Scandinavian countries was a political and economic reality even 
before the war (p. 84).* (...) 

2. The Balkan bloc. 
. Italy. 
. The Iberian bloc. 
. The Danubian bloc. 
. The Alpine bloc. 
. Prussia and Saxony. 
. The Vistula bloc. 
. The new France. 
. The Federation of North-Western Europe (...) (pp. 85-108) 
This list of groups or blocs of states is of course not put forward as the only 
possible one. Different combinations may be formed for practical reasons that 
cannot at present be foreseen. The essential principle is that the European fed- 
eration should rest on territorial units of some size (p. 108), which will guarantee 
a balance of forces more reliably than will a collection of big and small states. The 
balance is to be understood as a political one rather than merely a question of area 
and population. To ensure that it is maintained, the European statute must 
embody two principles: (1) the groups of states must be limited in number, and 
(2) there must be an upper and a lower limit to the number of representatives that 
each group may send to the European parliament. 

In the previous chapter we assumed that there would be 10 groups of states. In 

practice, of course, this figure might turn out to be 9 or 11; but it is unlikely that 
any higher or lower number would be desirable or even possible (p. 109).° 


(...) 
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V. Thoughts on a European statute 


A group of states may comprise both monarchies and republics, and any of 
these states may be unitary, federal or confederal. Each state must retain the right 
to determine its own constitution and form of sovereignty, the way in which its 
government is formed and its relationship to the head of state and to parliament. 
However, the following restrictions must be imposed by federal law: 

(1) All dictatorial forms of government are prohibited. 

(2) Fundamental personal rights must be guaranteed: free expression of opin- 


4 The author here describes the ten sub-groups of the proposed European federation, 
with detailed explanations which must be left for a future edition of the full text. Many 
thinkers in the resistance movements spoke of the need for regional federations of the 
smaller states so as more or less to counterbalance France, Germany and Italy in the 
larger federation of Europe. This idea featured prominently in Eastern Europe - cf. 
docs. 200-10 — and in the West it was expressed by Moltke (cf. docs. 118-9), Jurgensen 
(doc. 93), Auriol (doc. 94), Pezet/Buron (doc. 99), and Romein (doc. 185), but none of 
these discussed it so thoroughly as the present text by Salinger. 

5 Here follows a table of the groups with figures of their population and the number of 
seats they would have in a European parliament (pp. 113-15), on the basis that each 
group should have not more than 30 representatives but not less than 20 (p. 110). 
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ion, freedom of association, and the equality of all citizens before the law. A state 
government may suspend these rights in the event of emergency, but only for as 
long and in so far as this shall be expressly approved within a prescribed length of 
time by the competent organ of the group of states, or, in case of an appeal, by 
the European federation (p. 116). 

(3) All attempts to introduce or advocate dictatorial forms of government, to 
infringe the rights set out under (2) above or to advocate their infringement, or to 
expose any nationalities or minorities of the European population to insult or 
discrimination, shall be prohibited and punished as high treason (p. 117) (...) 

The groups of states must, like the states individually, be free to determine 
their own constitution and political structure and the composition of their gov- 
ernment and representative bodies. They must also be free to determine the 
manner in which sovereign rights are shared between them and their member 
states. (...) In any event, state law must be subordinate to the law of the sub- 
federation (p. 118). (. . .) Here it should only be made clear that as many ways as 
possible are left open for honest cooperation and understanding between mem- 
bers of a group of states. 

Federal law overrides the law of the sub-federations and consequently that of 
individual states. The constitution, political form and sovereignty of the United 
States of Europe form a complex of questions which require thorough analysis 
and on which only some suggestions will be offered here. 

It goes without saying that the federation must have the exclusive right to 
declare war, conclude peace and contract alliances. If Europe is to be regarded as 
an undivided whole in any respect, then it must be so in these matters. 

Similarly it will hardly be disputed that the federation must protect not only its 
own integrity and sovereignty but also that of its sub-groups and member 
states. 

From these premisses it follows that the federation must have the sole right to 
maintain defence forces. To preserve (p. 120) peace within Europe and defend it 
against any outside attack, the federation should maintain a standing army, navy 
and air force. In the event of a war that the defence forces of the League are 
unable to prevent or to stop, they could be reinforced by a reserve of contingents 
furnished by each group of states on the basis of universal conscription. Members 
of the standing defence force would lose their national citizenship and become 
exclusively European citizens during their period of service, for they would also 
constitute the federation’s standing police force to ensure the observance of fed- 
eral laws (p. 121) (...) 

The broad lines of foreign policy will be determined by the federation, which 
must therefore also control the diplomatic service, directly or indirectly. (...) 
Consular representation will be a matter for the sub-federations or, even more, 
for individual states, since it concerns internal or cultural rather than foreign 
policy. The economic aspect of foreign affairs, on the other hand, will be best 
reserved to the federation itself (p. 123). (. . .) 

The competence of the federal government in internal affairs [must be such 
that] treaties between groups of states or between two or more states belonging to 
different groups (p. 125) are not valid unless approved by the federation. (...) 
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The federal ministry of internal affairs must be largely an instrument of political 
(p. 126) education. It must [designate two or three official languages, ] provide for 
European citizenship, [decide on] the use and composition of the federal police 
force (p. 128) [and be ready to take steps at any time against] anti-democratic 
political organizations (p. 130). (...) 

The federal jurisdiction is the legal basis of all that is reserved to federal law: 
the drafting of federal legislation and codification of the decrees of federal organs 
(p. 133). (. . .) The federal power shall adjudicate and settle disputes arising under 
federal law between citizens or racial (national) groups within a member state, 
between citizens or groups in such a state and those of one or more other states, 
between member states whether or not belonging to the same sub-federation, 
between the sub-federations themselves, and finally between member states or 
groups of states on the one hand and the federation itself on the other (p. 141). 
E 

The development and supervision of the European railway system, long-dis- 
tance road traffic and commercial aviation would belong to the exclusive com- 
petence of the federal ministry of communications. (. . .) Ports, canals and road 
construction would, on the other hand, be reserved to the member states or 
groups of states (p. 152). (...) 

Matters of commercial policy must from the outset be reserved to the federa- 
tion. Initial difficulties should not be a deterrent: they would inevitably become 
greater as time goes on, and in any case it is one of the most important tasks of the 
European ministry of economics to overcome them at the beginning. The com- 
mercial unity of Europe naturally involves the immediate adoption of an all- 
European customs tariff (p. 162). (...) 

[There must be a federal finance ministry to determine exchange rates and 
introduce] a new single currency for Europe (pp. 174-80). (. . .) Together with 
the new currency there should be a European central bank (pp. 181 f.) (. . .) The 
federal finance ministry would also finally be responsible for budgeting federal 
receipts and expenditure (pp. 183 f.). (...) 

The coordination of wage policies in Europe is absolutely necessary. (. . .) The 
coordination of European arbitration arrangements will be a matter for the fed- 
eral ministry of labour and social welfare (p. 188). (...) The coordination of 
sickness and accident insurance is especially important. (. . .) Social policy must 
as far as possible be independent of politics (p. 189). (. . .) 

The federation may have as its chief institutions: 

(1) The President of the United States of Europe. 

(2) A European Parliament as the principal legislative body. 

(3) A Cabinet of Regency as the chief executive body. 

(4) Departmental ministers responsible for administration. 

(5) A Federal Supreme Court as the highest judicial organ (p. 192).°(. . .) 


6 Further details and arguments were given as to each of these institutions; only the most 
important can be indicated here. The President ‘should be elected by the European 
Parliament from a list of three names jointly proposed by the Cabinet of Regency and 
the Supreme Court; the vote would require a two-thirds majority and he would hold 
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VI. The Problem in Practical Terms 


(.. Als Europe once again without leaders? Time will answer this question and 
will also answer the Allied great powers, whose idea of Europe is still a reflection 
of its old political vacuum. (...) Europe is not so leaderless as it seems today. 
Everywhere men and women are coming forward and offering a tangible example 
by simply taking the lead (p. 249). (. . .) Perhaps such people will rescue Europe 
from chaos sooner than we dare hope: for they bear witness to that Europe which 
desires a strong peace. They are interested in how to build the peace, not in 
victory and its Dead Sea fruit. They are not impressed by the grand alliance. They 
know that salvation does not come from without, but only from our own efforts. 
They feel that Europe can no longer live in the old stifling atmosphere. They 
want to be free, not only from the evil spirit that poisoned all our lives, but also 
from the pettiness by which we were so impoverished. Let us hope that these 
men and women soon find the way to the political unity of Europe. May they 
realize that it is a way that can be trodden at all times, without the need for any 
political configuration or any interpretation of the Atlantic Charter. The unity of 
Europe can become a reality before it takes on political form (p. 250) (.. .) 

(Conclusion, p. 251:] Everyone in Europe longs for peace. It will only come 
when the historic purpose of the war for Europe is fulfilled. The unparalleled 
catastrophe and the fearful sacrifices it demanded will only be comprehensible 
and endurable to us and our children when it is seen that all this had a higher 
meaning: the rebirth of Europe. 


193. Het Parool: “West European union first” 14 November 1944 


From Het Parool, No. 73, 14 Nov. 1944; ROD Archives, Amsterdam, press collection; 
here excerpted; repr. in Visioen en werkelijkheid, pp. 193 f. 


» 


Het Parool, which among the underground papers was probably the strongest advocate 
of European union (cf. docs. 178, 181, 183, 185 and 186), held single-mindedly to this aim, 
one of its chief arguments being that the inclusion of Germany would also make possible a 
solution of the German problem. A writer in the previous number of Het Parool on 31 
October 1944 had argued that ‘to deprive Germany of a substantial amount of territory 
would poison relations and give a handle to continuing nationalist agitation after the peace 


office for five years’ (p. 193). ‘The Cabinet would not consist of departmental minis- 
ters, because it was a politico-strategic body and should not be burdened with admin- 
istrative detail’ (p. 192). Its ten members (one for each group of states) would, like the 
deputies to the European parliament, be elected ‘on the basis of a specially qualified 
majority, since a federal mandate must not be subject to the day-to-day accidents of 
party politics. Accordingly (. . .) their nomination should be agreed upon by govern- 
ment and opposition parties in each member state or group of states’, which would 
perforce lead to the appointment of persons of consequence (p. 194). 
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treaty. It is also to be feared that a mutilated Germany could never be induced to join a large 
European community, which must be regarded as a political and economic necessity for the 
future. For the sake of Europe, those who think on these lines must be prepared to adopt a 
lenient attitude towards Germany in some respects.” On 14 November Het Parool pub- 
lished an article of unknown authorship which in the first instance confined itself to recom- 
mending a union of the West European countries that were already military allies. 


bi 


(...) But a military alliance is not enough. Cooperation between the allies 
must go much further and must above all extend to the economic field. A first 
step towards this is the proposed Dutch-Belgian customs union, together with an 
agreement on currency. But in our view we should go further still and join with 
Belgium, France and Britain, not only in a military alliance but also in a customs 
and currency union. In this way there would indeed be a West European union 
within which a planned, organized economy could ensure the prosperity of all its 
members. The interlocking of interests arising from this would provide a firm 
economic basis for the military alliance and give it a permanent character which 
could only be to the advantage of European security in general. (...) 

When one realizes that the West European powers collectively control nearly 
the whole of Africa, and that through our close link with Indonesia we ourselves 
can help to ensure that the Malayan archipelago is incorporated in the new asso- 
ciation in one way or another, it becomes clear that a West European bloc could 
have a great deal of influence in the world, even if pessimistic predictions about 
the British Empire are fulfilled and some Dominions loosen their ties with the 
mother country after the war. Alongside America and the Soviet Union, the bloc 
could be a respected force in the world, endowed with rich resources and able, 
given an intelligent policy, to repair within a reasonable time the devastation 
caused in Western Europe by German barbarism.” 

It is a gratifying thought that our own country might in the future have an 
important part to play in such a bloc. In order to do so we must, like the other 
participants, be prepared to surrender part of our sovereignty, and we must have 
a government which will pursue the necessary foreign policy with skill and 
enthusiasm. In that case our position in the world, in spite of the calamities that 


1 Het Parool, 31 Oct. 1944, repr. in H. M. van Randwijk, ‘Duitsland, de Duitsers en de 
annexatie’, Visioen en werkelijkheid, p. 71. 
2 Although a union of the countries mentioned was here presented as an end in itself, a 
` further article in Het Parool, No. 87 of 27 Feb. 1945, spoke of it as a ‘first contribution’ 
towards the unification of Europe, and a move which would have a ‘magnetic effect’ on 
the whole continent. The article (also of unknown authorship) concluded: ‘The first 
step is bring about a union between European countries which are naturally well suited 
for the purpose. The West European countries are contiguous and have a common 
democratic tradition; they share many interests and are at about the same economic and 
social level, and they have been closely associated in the fight against German impe- 
rialism. Their union would be an important first contribution to overcoming the Euro- 
pean crisis. The pooling of their skills, resources and achievements would undoubtedly 
produce a new sense of community that could in the long run have a magnetic effect on 
the whole of Europe.’ (ROD Archives, Amsterdam, press collection, not repr.) 
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have befallen us in recent years, will be more advantageous than before the 
war. 


194. A. J. van der Leeuw: ‘Annexations or European order?’ 
January 1945 


From De Ploeg, No. 11, Jan. 1945. Original in ROD Archives, Amsterdam, press 
collection; repr. in Het Woord als Wapen, pp. 376-81; German tr. of the following excerpts 
in Lipgens, Föderationspläne, pp. 306-9. 


* 


During the ‘starvation winter’ of 1944/5 a number of articles appeared in the Dutch press 
demanding a punitive peace treaty. Such views were clearly and courageously opposed in the 
following article, which stated that ‘we can only feel concern at developments in the Allied 
camp.’ The author was A. J. van der Leeuw, a chemistry graduate and one of the four 
student founders of De Ploeg (‘The Plough’), a journal devoted to postwar problems.! Once 
again the article showed a ‘European’ attitude with particular regard to the German ques- 
tion, in sharp contrast to the stagnation of Allied planning in consequence of Soviet opposi- 
tion. 

= 


(...) As we have pointed out before, the question “What is to become of 
Europe?’ is crucial to our country’s future in the international sphere. In our 
opinion there is little point in arguing for or against the annexation of territory 
until one has formed an idea of the future shape of Europe. Only in this context 
can any proposal be given its proper weight. (...) 

The confusing thing is that we have the impression that the Allies have indeed 
discussed these matters, but for various reasons the arguments and plans have not 
yet been publicized. (. . .) 

We have also pointed out that our viewpoint is not only an idealistic and 
cultural one but is based on real political factors and objectives. Britain cannot do 
without Western Europe, including West Germany, if she is not to be completely 
overshadowed and economically stifled by America. Western Europe is only 
viable as a close-knit unit; an alliance between the Netherlands, Belgium and 
France would be too narrow a basis even to serve as the bridgehead for a powerful 
Anglo-American complex. 

We also pointed out that the first great difficulty in planning the future of 
Western and Central Europe is the question of the role to be assigned to Ger- 
many. Thus two different trains of thought, that of annexation and that of the 
future of Europe, lead to what is obviously a key question, that of Germany’s 
future. 


1 Cf. doc 189 above; L. E. Winkel, De ondergrondse Pers, p. 245. The author became a 
historian after the war: A. J. van der Leeuw, Huiden en Leder 1939-45. Bijdrage tot de 
Economische Geschiedenis van Nederland in de Tweede Wereldoorlog, ROD-Mono- 
graphs No. 7, Den Haag 1954. 
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It can be said at once that the future political shape of Europe will depend on 
what is decided about Germany. We previously described postwar Europe as a 
vacuum between two great powers, Britain and Russia.” Since then the vacuum 
has been partially filled: two West European states have returned to the scene, 
one with significant aspirations of its own, and a third, our own country, will 
soon join them. But the central and most important area, Germany, is still a 
vacuum and will remain so until the United Nations have taken a decision on the 
subject, the most difficult one with which their assembly will have to deal. 
(za) 

f we wish to avoid mortal danger Germany’s fate must be our first concern as 
far as European politics are concerned. This is so irrespective of her own interests 
and of the question whether it is not also our duty, as a nation which takes 
Christian principles seriously as the basis of its political and social life, to help the 
defeated enemy to stand on its feet again and to make up for its political imma- 
turity by the wealth of its spiritual and cultural heritage. Mindful of the Christ- 
mas message of His Holiness the Pope, we ourselves would unquestioningly 
answer that our country should behave in such a way, after justice has been 
done. 

Looking at the matter in this way, we can only feel concern at developments in 
the Allied camp. The leading statesmen scarcely ever speak of Germany except 
negatively, as an object of punitive or rather vindictive action, and as a country to 
be ‘kept down’. We presume there is good reason for this lack of a constructive 
statement. The need to keep Germany subdued is something that all are agreed 
upon; beyond it, major difficulties loom ahead - including the strange phenom- 
enon of a disputed vacuum — and it is understandable that the Allies prefer to 
speak of what unites them than of what divides. But is it good policy, with an eye 
to the future, to leave the really important issues undiscussed? The problem of 
Germany’s future is far more than a mere question of ‘keeping her down’. After 
the war we shall no longer be living in purely European conditions: there is no 
longer a political balance in Europe, at most one may speak of a world balance. 
And it is impossible to see how a broken and devastated Germany can play a part 
of any importance for another twenty years if it is left practically to its own 
devices amid the great power complexes that are coming into being. In such 
circumstances it could only be a trouble spot and an instigator of dissension 
among the powers; and it could be extremely dangerous, not only as a cause of 
dissent among them, but as a centre of internal unrest in Europe, which must be 
avoided at all costs. To build up a politically and economically healthy Europe 
which can again compete with America before too long we need, if not a pros- 
perous Germany, at least a healthy and hard-working one. We cannot afford a 
distraught and divided Europe: the task of reconstruction is too great for us to do 
without any particle of the available energy, including that of Germany, for it is 
European energy altogether which makes us independent of overseas supplies 
and conditions of payment. | 


2 Cf. De Ploeg, No. 10, Aug. 1944, doc 189 above. 
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But what are the consequences of this necessity? Is it possible to keep Ger- 
many as an integral part of European society without also allowing her some 
political independence? A leading article in The Times in 1944 put the problem in 
these terms and concluded that it was necessary to rebuild a strong German state. 
That is indeed the logic of the situation for West Europeans: Germany must be 
readmitted to European society, so let it be under British auspices; the European 
centre of gravity moves westward and Germany can thus be ‘kept in Europe’, 
which is after all our purpose from the political, economic and cultural points of 
view. The Anglo-German alliance, the famous ‘missed opportunity’, can thus be 
a firm foundation of European unity. In saying this we do not by any means 
ignore the Soviet factor: we are convinced that a friendly understanding with the 
Soviet Union is of the greatest importance for the future, and we hope the British 
and French alliances with Russia will form the necessary basis for it. But the 
world which begins to the eastward is different from ours and is extra-European 
in character, and we believe that in spite of everything it is to our world that 
Germany belongs. 

But at the moment all these ideas seem Utopian. All around us is vengefulness 
and thirst for annexation, and - a political question of the first order — will Russia 
permit Germany to form part of the West European sphere? Must we give up the 
ideal of her re-entering European society and concentrate on deciding what fron- 
tier modifications we require? Must we conform to the spirit of the time and see 
that we get at least part of the spoils? M. Bidault, the French foreign minister, 
recently adopted this attitude and evidently saw the question of Germany’s 
future in terms of frontiers, the Rhine in the West and the Oder in the East. 
History repeats itself: the ideal of Louis XIV is also that of the new France. To be 
honest, the new spirit seems to us to be simply the old imperialist wine in new 
‘democratic’ bottles. 

What then? Let us, as a small nation, stick to our duty and act as the conscience 
of the great ones. It is better to fight for our ideal of a regenerated Europe than 
try to slip in between the paws of the great carnivores in the hope of seizing a 
morsel of their prey. (.. .) 

We continue to regard annexation as a secondary question one way or the 
other. The main thing is to form a positive idea of the reconstruction and devel- 
opment of Europe. If it evolves in the direction of European solidarity as we have 
suggested, then we think it better to sacrifice small material advantages for the 
sake of lasting cooperation, which will in the long run offer greater advantages in 
financial respects also. If, on the other hand, we are in favour of the ruthless kind 
of Europe that M. Bidault has in mind, we should annex territory like the others, 
but with fear in our hearts as to what the future may bring. 
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VIII. East European Plans for the Future of 
Europe: 
the Example of Poland 


WALTER LIPGENS 


Introduction 


There is abundant evidence that in the multinational area of East Central and 
South-Eastern Europe, bounded on the west by regions of German and Italian 
speech and on the east by Russia and Turkey, the politically conscious section of 
the population, and especially the leaders of wartime opposition to Nazism, 
believed in federalism as the only possible solution for postwar Europe. This 
conviction, attested by actual documents in the case of Poland, was even stronger 
and more unanimous in Eastern Europe than in the French, German, Dutch and 
Italian resistance. This is explained in part by history. In the 19th century this 
area was already organized in the form of multinational states and was the only 
region where champions of national independence, such as Czartoryski and Kos- 
suth, Polit-Desanéié and Wesselényi, proclaimed as their goal not ‘sovereignty’ 
but a federal solution. This was also true of the socialist leaders of all nationalities 
in the Habsburg empire, who supported the Briinn (Brno) Programme of 1899 
calling for a multinational democratic federal state. The German-Austrian social 
democrats joined forces with Hodža of Slovakia, Popovici of Romanian Tran- 
sylvania, the Croat peasant leader Radié and many others in combating the short- 
sighted egotism of the Hungarian magnates and of German and Serbian nation- 
alists, and demanding federal reforms that would bring peace to the empire. ! 

The peoples of this area between the Baltic, the Adriatic and the Black Sea were 
given an opportunity of self-determination by the First World War and the 
collapse of the German, Austro-Hungarian and Tsarist empires. The socialist 


1 M. Kukiel, Czartoryski and European Unity, Princeton, 1955 (Gen. Marian Kukiel was, 
a close associate of Gen. Sikorski’s from 1926 onwards and was war minister in the 
government in exile from 1942 to 1945); P. S. Wandycz, ’The Polish Precursors of 
Federalism’, Journal of Central European Affairs, Jan. 1953; O. Halecki, ‘Federalism in 
the History of East Central Europe’, Polish Review, summer 1960; L. S. Stavrianos, 
Balkan Federation. A History of the Movement towards Balkan Unity in Modern 
Times, Hamden, Ct, 1964; K. Renner, Das Selbstbestimmungsrecht der Nationen in 
besonderer Anwendung auf Österreich, Leipzig and Vienna, 21918; H. Mommsen, Die 
Sozialdemokratie und die Nationalitätenfrage im habsburgischen Vielvölkerstaat, 
Vienna, 1963. 
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Pitsudski, who recreated the Polish state, endeavoured to form a decentralized 
federation comprising at least the northern half of the area — Poland, Lithuania, 
Byelorussia and the Ukraine — according to the ‘Jagiellonian’ concept as opposed 
to the nationalistic ideas of Roman Dmowski, whose political base lay in Great 
Poland (Poznania); but this ambitious design was thwarted in 1920 by the 
advance of the Red Army, the defeat of Ukrainian independence and the Polish- 
Lithuanian quarrel over Wilno.? Meanwhile the treaties of St Germain, Trianon 
and Neuilly had bestowed the doubtful blessing of national sovereignty on the 
other states of East Central Europe, which thus consisted between the wars of a 
mosaic of ten ‘sovereign nations’: Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Albania. In 1930 the 
population of this whole area was no more than 99.3 million, flanked by 3.4 
million in Finland and 6.2 million in Greece.’ The system of independent states 
was greeted with enthusiasm by the dominant national group in each case, and 
deplored no less sincerely by the millions who belonged to ethnic minorities. The 
peasant parties, the intelligentsia and the workers’ parties, which were as yet 
small in numbers, endeavoured to create national democracies on the western 
model, but were defeated by the underdevelopment of the middle class and above 
all by the economic fragmentation which prevented their achieving the necessary 
industrialization, with its modernizing social consequences. Thus all the states 
concerned except Czechoslovakia tended to become dictatorial regimes of a semi- 
fascist type.* Progressive parties and intellectuals were more and more convinced 
that the division into numerous small ‘national states’ in and after 1919 was a 
mistake and a hindrance to economic and social development. In 1924 the Com- 
munists of South-Eastern Europe held a congress at Vienna in which they plan- 
ned a federation of the Balkans, while from 1932 onwards the agrarian parties 
held federal congresses and discussed plans for the federation of the whole or part 
of Eastern Europe. Coudenhove-Kalergi’s ‘Pan-European Union’ and the plan 
for a European customs union, put forward by the Hungarian economist Elmer 
Hantos, were supported by larger national associations in the East European 


2 M. K. Dziewanowski, Joseph Pilsudski. A European Federalist 1918-1922, Stanford, 
Cal., 1969; P. S. Wandycz, Soviet-Polish Relations 1917-1921, Cambridge, Mass., 
1969; Jerzy Lukaszewski, ‘Union fédérale ou hégémonie étrangére. Origines et consé- 
quences du conflit polono-soviétique 1919-21’, Revue générale. Perspectives euro- 
péennes des sciences humaines, Oct.-Nov. 1971. 

Population figures from W. Köllmann, Bevölkerung und Raum in neuerer und neuester 

Zeit (Bevölkerungs-Ploetz, vol. 4), Würzburg, 1965°, pp. 170, 202, 212 and 214. 

4 Cf. Hugh Seton-Watson, Eastern Europe between the Wars, 1918-1941, Cambridge, 
1946 and New York, 31967; and instructive sketch in W. Conze, ‘Die Strukturkrise des 
ôstlichen Mitteleuropas vor und nach 1919’, VfZG 1 (1953), pp. 319-38; W. Jaksch, 
Europas Weg nach Potsdam. Schuld und Schicksal im Donauraum, Stuttgart, 1958; H. 
E. Volkmann (ed.), Die Krise des Parlamentarismus in Ostmitteleuropa zwischen den 
beiden Weltkriegen, Marburg, 1967; P. F. Sugar (ed.), Native Fascism in the Successor 
States 1918-45 (pub. from American Bibliographical Center), Santa Barbara, Cal., 
1971; A. Polonsky, The Little Dictators. The History of Eastern Europe since 1918, 
London, 1975. 
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capitals than in any other countries.” Even the ruling oligarchies, while taking 
care to preserve the maximum of ‘sovereignty’, went further than those of Wes- 
tern Europe in forming such tentative supranational organizations as the Little 
Entente and the Balkan Pact, equipped with permanent councils and economic 
commissions. At the end of the interwar period plans for actual federation were 
discussed: e.g. in March 1939 the Polish and Romanian foreign ministers, Jözef 
Beck and Grigore Gafencu, devised plans for an East European federation (to be 
created at the expense of Czechoslovak interests) which would serve as a barrier 
against both Germany and Russia.” 

The almost unanimous conviction that the small states must federate or perish 
was further strengthened in 1939-41, when they were either smashed by the Nazi 
war machine or transformed into satellites of the Axis (including such states, 
newly created by partition, as Slovakia and Croatia). Large sections of the pop- 
ulation were persuaded by this that federalism was the only solution for the 
future, and the inhabitants of the Danube basin showed, if anything, more read- 
iness to participate in a ‘new order’ under German hegemony than did those of 
Western Europe.’ (The position was different in Poland, where the atrocities of 
the German occupation betrayed its real character from the outset.) In addition 
the politicians from Eastern and South-Eastern Europe who found refuge during 
the war in Britain or America, and who had ample experience of the shortcom- 
ings of the system of nation states after 1919, were on the whole much more 
emphatic in supporting European federation than their West European counter- 
parts. The available documentation gives the impression that only a minority of 


5 Numerous facts are given in M. Hodža (Czechoslovak prime minister, 1935-8), Fed- 
eration in Central Europe. Reflections and Reminiscences, London and New York, 
1942. See also Feliks Gross, Crossroads of Two Continents. A Democratic Federation of 
East-central Europe, New York, 1945, pp. 5-20 and 89-102 (texts); R. Schlesinger, 
Federalism in Central and Eastern Europe, London, 1945 (533 pp.); J. Kühl, Födera- 
tionsplane im Donauraum und in Ostmitteleuropa, Munich, 1958, pp. 16-102; R. 
Wierer, Der Föderalismus im Donauraum, Graz/Cologne, 1960, pp. 11-177; also Stav- 
rianos, op. cit. (n. 1). 

6 Cf. R. L. Wolff, The Balkans in our Time, Cambridge, Mass., 1956, pp. 107 and 157 f.; 

H. Roos, Polen und Europa. Studien zur polnischen Aussenpolitik 1931-39, Tübingen, 

1957; works cited in n. 5, esp. Wierer, p. 197 (Beck/Gafencu). 

On this subject, which is still under-researched, cf. J. K. Hoensch, Die Slowakei und 

Hitlers Ostpolitik (Beitrage zur Geschichte Osteuropas 4), Cologne/Graz, 1965: on the 

collaborating governments or administrations, works cited by A. Hillgruber, Südost- 

Europa im zweiten Weltkrieg. Literaturbericht und Bibliographie (Schriften der Biblio- 

thek fiir Zeitgeschichte 1), Frankfurt, 1962. For the example of the Romanian foreign 

minister Mihai Antonescu cf. A. Hillgruber, Hitler, König Carol und Marschall Anto- 
nescu, Wiesbaden, 1954, p. 122: the author remarks that Antonescu was "disappointed 
by Germany in all his ambitious plans for European union, which included a European 
parliament and customs union.’ Cf. also, on the borderline between collaboration and 
intellectual resistance, the essay by the Hungarian journalist Arpad Török, ‘Die Ver- 

wirklichung der Gerechtigkeit in der Volkergemeinschaft’, in Die Friedens-Warte 43 

(1943), pp. 86-98, advocating a supranational federation with two legislative chambers 

and a federal administration with restriction of national sovereignty. 
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the East Europeans were disposed, like Beneš, to insist on national sovereignty, 
whereas in the West it was the true federalists who were outnumbered. The 
Polish-Czechoslovak and Greco-Yugoslav agreements for confederation, the 
joint declarations of the East European representatives of peasants’ and workers’ 
parties, and the setting up of the ‘Central and Eastern European Planning Board’ 
in New York were among the moves, dating from 1940~3, by which the East 
Europeans in exile manifested their intention to advance to closer forms of union. 
Nothing comparable was achieved by the West Europeans in exile (except the 
agreement to form the Benelux customs union), chiefly because of de Gaulle’s 
negative attitude.* Finally it is an indication of the strength of federalist ideas in 
Eastern Europe that even the Communist leaders, in so far as they came to power 
after the war through their own efforts and were not previously indoctrinated in 
Moscow, attempted to form federal links among their own countries despite the 
Kremlin’s disapproval.’ 

All this enables us to assume with certainty that, after the bitter experience of 
1920-41, federal ideas for Europe as a whole must have had an important 
influence on the resistance groups of these countries, their clandestine press and 
their leaders’ plans for the future. Some confirmation can be found in the docu- 
mentation of the exiled communities. At an ILO conference in November 1941 
the Yugoslav government signed a declaration of solidarity and cooperation with 
representatives of the Czechoslovak, Polish and Greek governments, employers 
and employees, and it subsequently received from the Yugoslav resistance move- 
ment a message of thanks and encouragement for this ‘hopeful step’. The Polish 
underground paper Nowe Drogi commented on this occasion: ‘Federated Europe 
must be composed of federated regions. The Central and Eastern European con- 
federation is regarded as a necessary step.’ An underground Czechoslovak jour- 
nal stated that ‘The Polish-Czechoslovak union must not be allowed to become 
the basis for any imperialist designs. It must remain one of the stable foundations 
of the future federation of free European nations.’!° These statements also show 


8 Cf. the agreements between the East European countries from Nov. 4, 1941, Jan. 15 
and Jan. 23, 1942, in F. Gross, Crossroads of Two Continents, New York 1945, 
pp. 102-9, and L. W. Holborn, War and Peace Aims of the United Nations, vol. 1: 
Sept. 1939-Dec. 1942, Boston 1943, pp. 414 f., 535-8 and 467-9. The most reliable 
account is in P. S. Wandycz, Czechoslovak-Polish Confederation and the Great Powers 
1940-1943, Bloomington, Indiana, 1956, repr. Westport, Ct., 1979. See also: Doc. Eur. 
Integr. vol 2, docs 142-60, 268-75. 

For details see the section on East European interest in federalism and European union, 

1945-8, in ch. H of W. Lipgens, A History of European Integration, vol. 1: 1945-1947, 

Oxford, 1982, pp. 451-55. 

10 Cf. Gross, Crossroads of Two Continents, op. cit., pp. 22-5. Gross, who was secretary- 
general of the Central and Eastern European Planning Board set up in New York in 
January 1942 by the exiled governments of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Greece and Yugo- 
slavia, adds (p. 23): ‘These are typical of numerous quotations which could be cited 
from different underground papers, all stressing the fact that only through federation 
can the mutual problems of these states be solved.’ The ‘Geneva declaration’ of May 
1944 in favour of an all-European federation was the work, inter alia, of members of the 
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that while the East European resistance fighters rightly insisted on the need for a 
regional federation as the obvious solution for their multinational area (whereas 
in Western Europe there were fewer who advocated a western sub-federation), 
they were not thinking in terms of a sovereign bloc between Western Europe and 
the USSR, but — as the texts in this volume confirm — of creating a stepping-stone 
towards an all-Europe federation from the Atlantic to the Soviet border.!! It is 
difficult, however, to obtain fuller evidence of this, because the non-Communist 
groups who were dominant in the wartime resistance were disavowed and belit- 
tled by the postwar Communist regimes, who for many years suppressed the 
evidence of their views and activities.!? In the case of Poland, however, docu- 
ments of the non-Communist resistance reached London in great quantity during 


Polish, Czechoslovak and Yugoslav (Titoist) resistance: cf. below, chapter on Trans- 
national Contacts, p. 662. 

Cf. also n. 12 below. However, the idea of a European federation clearly did not 
apply further east than Poland and the Carpathians, or beyond the region of Catholic 
and Uniat Christianity. The Ukrainian resistance movement was of a more old- 
fashioned kind, aimed at overthrowing the Soviet system in the name of national self- 
determination and opposition to a multinational union. Cf. J. A. Armstrong, Ukrain- 
ian Nationalism 1939-45, New York, 1955. 

11 Cf. esp. docs. 196-9, 202-5, 208 f. It is to be noted that all East European plans, 
whatever their detailed character, excluded the Soviet Union from the area to be fed- 
erated: like the West European plans, they took it for granted that the Soviet Union was 
an essentially non-European, self-sufficient great power and a federation of peoples in 
itself. Without going into the cultural and historical aspects of this problem (cf. O. 
Halecki, Borderlands of Western Civilization, 1952, and The Limits and Divisions of 
European History, London and New York, 1950), we shall here use the term ‘Eastern 
Europe’ to denote the area extending as far as the eastern frontier of Poland, but also 
‘East Central Europe’ in the traditional geographical sense. 

12 At Milan in 1961 a cautious beginning was made with the disclosure of material from 
Romanian, Hungarian, Yugoslav, Czechoslovak and Polish archives: cf. the corres- 
ponding sections of Exropean Resistance Movements 1939-45. Proceedings of the IInd 
International Conference on the History of the Resistance Movements held at Milan, 
26-29 March 1961, Oxford/London/New York, 1964, pp. 146-255 and 419-504. In 
view of this it may be hoped that historians will be granted access to documents on this 
theme in the countries themselves. 

The two Czech programmes that have so far come to light — one dating from spring 
1941, shortly before the Czech resistance groups were almost completely wiped out, 
and one of 1944 — spoke of socialization, the expulsion of Germans and, under Bene’’s 
influence, the need for association with the USSR, but evidently did not touch on 
European federation. Cf. Vaclav Kural, ‘Hlavni organizace nekomunistického odboje v 
letech 1939-41’ (The Principal Organizations of the Non-Communist Resistance 
Movement in 1939-41) in Odboj a revoluce 5 (1967), No. 2, pp. 5-160; Vojtech 
Mastny, The Czechs under Nazi Rule. The Failure of National Resistance, 1939-1942, 
New York, 1971, pp. 169 f.; Detlef Brandes, Die Tschechen unter deutschem Protek- 
torat, Teil I: 1939-42, Munich, 1969, pp. 175-89, 242 f.: Teil II: 1942-45, ibid., 1975, 
pp. 71-5. On the other hand, the manifesto of the Slovak Rising of 1944 is said to have 
included the objective of European federation (information kindly supplied by Prof. J. 
Hoensch, Saarbriicken). 
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the war and were preserved there after the Allies withdrew recognition from the 
government in exile in 1945, so that some use is made of them in the following 
pages. 

During or immediately after the siege of Warsaw in September 1939 many 
small military resistance groups sprang up, consisting mostly of fragments of the 
former army; these went into hiding under the German or Soviet occupation. 
Some were inspired purely by patriotic nationalism and did not dissociate them- 
selves from the ‘Sanacja’ regime of the Colonels (1935-9) or the quasi-Fascist 
‘Camp of National Unity’ (OZN).!'> The majority, however, blamed the Sanacja 
for its Fascist tendencies and the errors of home and foreign policy which had led 
to the country’s collapse. The strongest military resistance group, forming the 
nucleus of what became the Home Army, was the ‘Service of Poland’s Victory’ 
(SZP) led by General Tokarzewski, a member of the Socialist party. This group 
was strongly anti-Sanacja and at once made contact with the leaders of the four 
parties which had bitterly opposed the regime during the prewar years. These 
parties from then onwards formed the political basis of resistance in Poland itself 
and also constituted the government in exile under the premiership of General 
Sikorski, whose first headquarters was at Angers in France. In addition there 
were in the early period numerous smaller military resistance groups (about 50 as 
late as the end of 1939), each maintaining its own underground press and links 
with the government in exile; thanks to the conditions of clandestine activity, 
these groups deeply mistrusted one another. Sikorski for his part was suspicious 
of Tokarzewski and ordered the SZP to be reformed as the ‘Organization for 
Armed Struggle’ (ZWZ), which from January 1940 onwards endeavoured to 
extend its authority over all the other military groups. Its commander, Col. 
Stefan Rowecki, was a distinguished soldier and the chief brain of the military 
resistance until his capture in June 1943. 

On the basis of previous contacts a ‘Committee of Political Understanding’ 
(PKP) was established in Warsaw in February 1940 to ensure cooperation 
between the politicians and the military: it consisted of three representatives of 
the ZWZ and one each of the main parties, with Puzak for the Socialists (PPS), 
Korboñski for the People’s (Peasant) Party (SL), and Debski for the National 
Democrats (SN). In May 1940 they were joined by Kwieciriski for the smaller but 
politically important Christian Democratic Workers’ Party (SP), of which 
Sikorski had been one of the founders in 1937; the SN, which had opposed 


13 The principal official source for the history of interwar Poland is Historia Polski, ed. by 
the Instytut Historii Polskiej Akademii Nauk (Polish Historical Institute of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences), vol. IV, Warsaw, from 1966. See also H. Roos, Geschichte der 
polnischen Nation 1918-1978, Stuttgart, 31979, esp. ch. V: ‘Polen als autoritàres Staats- 
wesen 1935-1939’, pp. 144-158 (earlier edn tr. as A History of Modern Poland, London 
and New York, 1966); A. Polonsky, Politics in Independent Poland 1921-1939. The 
Crisis of Constitutional Government, Oxford, 1972; J. Holzer, Mozaika Polityczna 
Drugiej Rzeczypospolitej (Political Mosaic of the Second [Polish] Commonwealth), 
Warsaw, 1974; M. K. Dziewanowski, Poland in the Twentieth Century, New York, 
1977, esp. chs. 3 and 4, pp. 63-112. 
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Kwieciriski’s admission, withdrew from the Committee for a brief period at this 
time. 

The fall of France, accompanied by a wave of arrests in German-occupied 
Poland, was a heavy blow to the resistance movement, which henceforth re- 
signed itself to a long period of occupation. Between summer 1940 and the end of 
1941 it was possible gradually to bring nearly all the military resistance groups 
under the command of the ZWZ, which in February 1942 was renamed the 
"Home Army” (Armia Krajowa, AK). Only two armed groups of the extreme 
right (NSZ) remained outside, together with the Communist detachments which 
were in course of formation.!* 

In October 1939 Poland was divided politically into three parts: all were 
administered with ruthless severity, though the methods differed from one to 
another. 

(A) The Western areas incorporated into the German Reich. These comprised 
the provinces of Poznafi and Pomorze (Pomerania), Upper Silesia, most of the 
province of £6dz and the northern part of Warsaw Province. Here the Poles were 
deprived of all rights, most of their farms and shops being confiscated for Ger- 
man immigrants. German was the only medium of instruction in schools; the 
Polish-language press was liquidated. Many community leaders and members of 
the educated classes were put to death in the first few weeks; the rest, numbering 
about two million, were deported to the Generalgouvernement (see (C) below). 
The remaining population was denied all freedom of movement, and it was 
strictly forbidden to leave one’s place of employment; the overriding objective 
was to turn the area into a purely German territory. 

(B) The Soviet-occupied provinces of Wilno, Nowogrédek, Polesie, Biaty- 
stok, Wolyn (Volhynia), Tarnopol, Lwów and Stanisławów. Here conditions 
were similar, though the method of subjugation was somewhat more refined. On 
22 October 1939 the inhabitants of these parts of eastern Poland were invited to 
‘elect’ 2,410 ‘delegates’ — for the most part newly arrived Russians, handpicked 
by the NKVD - who thereupon ‘petitioned’ for the ‘admission’ of these areas 
(now rechristened Western Byelorussia and Western Ukraine) to the USSR; their 
request was ‘granted’ by a decree of 1 November. The owners of farms, shops 
and factories were dispossessed by the introduction of socialism. The schools 
were subdivided into Byelorussian, Ukrainian, Jewish and Polish; only in the last 


14 Basic works on the first two years of the Polish resistance are S. Dolega-Modrzewski, 
Polskie Pañstwo Podziemne (The Polish Underground State), London, 1959; W. Jacob- 
meyer, Heimat und Exil. Die Anfange der polnischen Untergrundbewegung im 
Zweiten Weltkrieg, Hamburg, 1973. Documentation in Armia Krajowa w dokumen- 
tach 1939-1945, vols. I-III, London, 1970-6; as the first vol. of a comprehensive sur- 
vey, E. Duraczyriski, W wojnie i podziemiu (In the war and the underground), War- 
saw, 1976. Concise accounts in C. Klessmann, Die Selbstbehauptung einer Nation, 
Diisseldorf, 1971, pp. 112-15, and S. Korbonski, The Polish Underground State, New 
York, 1978, pp. 22-33 and 57-70. For the dissolution of the Polish Communist Party in 
1938 and its revival by a small group in Jan. 1942 under the name of ‘Polish Workers’ 
Party’ (PPR) see M. K. Dziewanowski, The Communist Party of Poland, Cambridge, 
Mass., 71976, pp. 150-63 and 382. 
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was the Polish language permitted, and strict Soviet indoctrination was enforced 
in all of them. The community leaders and educated classes were either liquidated 
in the first few weeks or — to the number of 1.7 million - deported to the interior 
of the Soviet Union, mostly to Asia. Those who remained were subjected to rig- 
orous surveillance by the NKVD. 

(C) The Generalgouvernement, consisting of the Lublin province, part of that 
of Lwöw, and most of the provinces of Warsaw, Cracow and Kielce. Here, as 
Governor Hans Frank put it, the population of 12 million were to form a labour 
reserve as ‘slaves of the German Reich’. Again the educated classes were arrested 
wholesale and decimated by mass executions, especially in June-July 1940 and in 
the autumn of 1943. All secondary schools and universities, all serious theatres, 
museums and libraries were closed as unnecessary for slave labourers. However, 
private ownership and freedom of movement, the official use of Polish, as well as 
local authorities, banks und lower courts were allowed to continue, so as to form 
the basis for an intensive economy which the victor could exploit.!° 

The ruthlessness of the partition and the terroristic methods employed were 
bound to arouse a spirit of determined resistance in the population, which was 
fortified by nineteenth-century traditions of conspiracy against alien rule. But in 
the parts of Poland incorporated in the Reich and the Soviet Union (A and B 
respectively) the restriction of movement and political control were such as to 
preclude any hope of successful resistance, and such small! groups as arose from 
time to time were promptly liquidated by the Gestapo or the NKVD. In the 
Generalgouvernement, where the necessary minimum of freedom existed, the 
educated classes, most of whom had been able to remain, succeeded in building 
up a resistance movement extending to many spheres of life, including even a 
clandestine system of secondary and higher education. Eventually, despite set- 
backs, these activities were coordinated into an underground state (under the 
authority of the government in London) with its own system of political repre- 
sentation, education and welfare sevices, courts of justice and military forces. 
After the invasion of the Soviet Union in the summer of 1941 the Polish ‘secret 
state’ was able to extend its activities to the Soviet-occupied territory that was 
now incorporated in the Generalgouvernement. In the past two decades nume- 


15 Cf. M. Broszat, Nationalsozialistische Polenpolitik 1939-1945, Frankfurt am Main, 
71965; G. Eisenblatter, Grundlinien der Politik des Reiches gegentiber dem General- 
gouvernement 1939-1945 (thesis), Frankfurt, 1965. Thousands of source publications 
and monographs on the policy of the Nazi occupation, which accounted for at least 
two-thirds of all research on the war period carried out in Poland until 1956, are 
impressively summarized in C. Madajczyk, Polityka III Rzeszy w okupowanej Polsce, 
vols. I and II, Warsaw, 1970. There is no comparable research on Soviet-occupied 
Poland. For one aspect see T. Skrzypek, The Soviet Elections in Eastern Poland, Octo- 
ber 1939, New York, 1955; important material in B. Kusnierz, Stalin and the Poles. An 
Indictment of the Soviet Leaders, London, 1949. On resistance in Byelorussia and the 
Wilno province see M. Juchniewicz, Polacy w europejskim ruchu oporu (Poles in the 
European resistance movement), Warsaw, 1971. A good synopsis in S. Korbonski, op. 
cit., pp. 1-11. 
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rous regional studies by Polish historians have thrown further light on this sub- 
ject. 8 

In the spring of 1940 the government in exile decided to appoint a ‘delegacy’ 
(delegatura) to head the resistance movement on its behalf and transmit its 
instructions, and had nominated Col. Jan Jakubowski as its provisional delegate. 
At the end of June 1940, after the fall of France and the wave of arrests by the 
Germans in Poland, Rowecki was obliged to reduce the ZWZ to a cadre organ- 
ization; at the same time, in order to ensure unity between the military and the 
civil power, he declared the ‘Political Committee of Understanding’ (PKP), on 
which the four parties were represented, to be a ‘Collective Delegacy’ under 
Jakobowski’s chairmanship. However, in September the government in London 
rejected this idea and held to their previous, more authoritarian plan of a delegacy 
controlling the underground movement. In December they appointed as their 
first delegate Cyril Ratajski of the Workers’ Party (SP), although the Socialists 
(PPS) and the Peasant Party (SL) had proposed Prof. Jan Piekatkiewicz, a mem- 
ber of the SL. The PPS and the SL, who were the two largest parties in the 
underground movement, took offence at the government’s action, and from 
January 1941 they pressed on the PKP a joint programme with socialist and 
internationalist features; these did not find favour with the National Democrats 
(SN), however, and in September 1941 the PPS temporarily withdrew from the 
Committee. !7 

Meanwhile Ratajski, chiefly with the support of the SL and the SP, managed to 
build up the delegacy, organized in departments corresponding to those of the 
London government, and issuing effective instructions to all sections of the Pol- 
ish community, with directives and prohibitions affecting all professional 
groups: these were published in the delegacy’s underground journal, the fort- 
nightly Rzeczpospolita Polska (Republic of Poland). At the same time the largely 
autonomous Civil Resistance Organization (K WC) headed by Stefan Korboñski 
devoted itself to sabotaging German regulations, boycotting licensed newspapers 
and building up the system of underground courts with effectively graded 
punishments for collaborators. The ZWZ, renamed the AK (Home Army) in 
February 1942, incorporated all military groups except the extreme right 


16 Cf. works cited inn. 15: also Jacobmeyer (see n. 14), pp. 198-9, figures of geographical 
distribution of the ZWZ in 1940 and 1941; Klessmann (see n. 14), pp. 48-107 on the 
Nazis’ educational policy in the Generalgouvernement and pp. 119-53 on the under- 
ground educational system; also the Polish resistance as seen by H. Frank in his diary, 
Das Diensttagebuch des deutschen Generalgouverneurs in Polen 1939-1945, Stuttgart, 
1975, esp. pp. 211 ff., 337 f., 422 ff., 605 ff. (all under the index entry ‘Widerstand’, 
pp. 1023 f.). For informative monographs on Nazi terror, necessary economic collabo- 
ration, political resistance movements and their organization and activities in particular 
regions, see Buszko and others on Cracow (1973), Caban and Mankowski on Lublin, 3 
vols. (1971), Dunin-Wasowicz and others on Warsaw (1973), Hillebrandt on Kielce 
(1967), Lewandowska on Podlasie (1976), Madajczyk on Warsaw, 3 vols. (1974), Przy- 
bysz on Mazovia (1977), and Wazniewski on the environs of Warsaw (1974): for full 
titles see Bibliography, pp. 655-8. 

17 Cf. doc. 197 and the introductory note to it. 
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(Sanacja) and the nascent Communist forces; it maintained an intelligence serv- 
ice, carried out minor acts of sabotage and was in charge of equipment and 
training for an eventual insurrection. Its chief organ was the fortnightly Wiado- 
mości Polskie (Polish News). In Poland as in other countries, the system of 
resistance cells allowed considerable initiative to individual groups: even after 
their incorporation in the AK or civil resistance, each continued to publish its 
own underground journal so as to keep up the spirits of its supporters and 
formulate motives and aims. The total of underground news-sheets rose from 200 
in 1940 to 290 in 1941, 380 in 1942, 500 in 1943 and 600 in 1944, because as each 
group consolidated its position it created additional journals, often with a very 
small distribution, for special classes of readers. !? 

Ratajski relinquished the office of delegate in September 1942 and died four 
weeks later. He was succeeded by Piekatkiewicz (SL), who endeavoured to gain 
the adherence of the National Democrats (SN) to a joint programme. Piekatkie- 
wicz was arrested by the Gestapo in February 1943; his successor Jan Jankowski 
(SP), who remained delegate till his arrest by the NKVD on 27 March 1945, 
completed the work of political unification within the PKP (which in March 
1943, without altering its composition, was renamed National Political Repre- 
sentation (KRP)). Under the pressure of war developments, as the Soviet Union 
began to repel the German forces and to lay claim to Polish territory, the political 
Committee for the first time agreed on a joint programme, which was promul- 
gated on 14 August 1943 as a ‘Declaration of political understanding reached by 
the four political parties that represent the country’: it emphasized the inviola- 
bility of Poland’s eastern frontier and set forth a minimum programme of social 
policy, In January 1944 the KRP was transformed into the Council of National 
Unity (RJN), comprising three representatives of each of the four main parties 
plus members of three smaller parties, the clergy and a social welfare organiza- 
tion, thus largely achieving the status of an underground national parliament. 

On 15 March 1944 the RJN approved a more detailed programme entitled 


18 The best survey in English is S. Korbofiski, The Polish Underground State, New York, 
1978: pp. 34f. on the attempt at a ‘collective delegacy’, 36-56 on the Government 
Delegacy, 57-70 on the Home Army, 71-82 on the Civil Resistance. Z. Zaremba’s 
memoirs, Wojna i konspiraga, London, 1957, are very informative: a good sketch in 
Klessmann (n. 14), pp. 113-16. Also informative is E. Duraczytiski, Stosunki w kie- 
rownictwie podziemia londyńskiego 1939-43 (Relations among the leaders of the ‘Lon- 
don’ underground), Warsaw, 1966. Further Polish studies are T. Rawski and others, 
Wojna wyzwolencza Narodu polskiego w latach 1939-1945, Warsaw, 1966, and W. 
Gora and Gołębiowski, Problemy wojny i okupacji 1939-1944, Warsaw, 1969. 

19 Cf. the excellent catalogue of all extant issues by L. Dobroszycki, Centralny Katalog 
Polskiej Prasy konspiracyjnej 1939-1945, Warsaw, 1962, pp. 5 and 300. However, as yet 
only small portions have been made available by editions or descriptions: Malinowski 
and others on the PPR press (1962-4), Golka and Hirsz for the People’s Party (1975 and 
1977), as well as locally circumscribed editions by Hirsz from the Lublin underground 
press, Jarowiecki from literary and satirical journals of the Cracow area etc.: for full 
titles see under their names in the Bibliography. Cf. also notes 23-6. 
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‘What the Polish nation is fighting for”. However, the consensus did not extend 
to the Communists, whose party (destroyed in the 1930s) had recently reformed 
under the title Polish Workers’ Party (PPR). Negotiations with the delegacy in 
February 1943 had broken down over the Communists’ demand for a new regime 
in Poland independent of the London government, and their proposal that the 
Soviets should be allowed to decide the frontier question. At the beginning of 
1944 the PPR, together with a few unimportant left-wing radical splinter groups, 
formed a ‘parliament’ of their own, the ‘National Council of the Homeland’ 
(KRN): this took under its authority the small Communist bands, which were 
henceforth known as the ‘People’s Army’ (Armia Ludowa, AL). The AL com- 
mitted terrorist acts against the German police, but, on the admission of one of 
its historians, ‘even at the time of the liberation the supporters and members of 
the PPR were a minority, not a majority in the underground movement.’?! 

After Rowecki’s arrest in June 1943 the Home Army was commanded by 
General Bör-Komorowski. From February 1944, under his orders and those of 
the London government (the so-called Operation Tempest), local units of the 
AK came forward as the Russians advanced and made common cause with them 
against the Germans, but were arrested or forcibly recruited into the Red Army. 
A major insurrection against the Germans in Warsaw lasted from 1 August to 2 
October 1944 but was suppressed thanks to the action of the Soviets, who halted 
their troops before the city and refused to allow the Anglo-Americans to use 
Soviet airfields to drop supplies to the insurgents. Finally on 27 March 1945 the 
Russians, on the pretence of arranging political talks, kidnapped the leaders of 
the underground delegacy and parliament and took them to Moscow to stand 
trial for anti-Soviet activities," 


20 Cf. S. Korboñski (n. 18), pp. 39 and 96-100: Klessmann (n. 14), p. 116: programmes in 
docs. 204 and 207, with introductory notes. 

21 C. Madajezyk, ‘Die beiden Hauptstrémungen...’ in Widerstandsbewegungen in 
Deutschland und Polen während des II. Weltkrieges, Brunswick, 1979, p. 40. Never- 
theless, a wholly disproportionate amount of research in People’s Poland has been 
devoted to the PPR and the AL, esp. during 1956-66; some 70% of all titles relate to 
them. They do not concern our study, as their objective was union with the USSR in 
one form or another. For a review of the main works see Z. Mańkowski, ‘Die polnische 
Geschichtsschreibung . . .’ in op. cit., Brunswick, 1979, p. 88. An informative recent 
work is B. Plesniarski, Wychowanie w Gwardii i Armii Ludowej (Training in the 
People’s Guard and the People’s Army), Warsaw, 1973. On the facts see S. Korboriski 
(n. 18), pp. 110-16, and esp. M. K. Dziewanowski, The Communist Party of Poland, 
Cambridge, Mass., 71976, pp. 162-75. 

22 Cf. S. Korboriski (n. 18): pp. 150-67 on ‘Tempest’, pp. 168-203 ‘The Warsaw Rising’, 
pp. 204-37 ‘Final month of the Polish Underground State’ (from the end of March to 
the end of June 1945 Korboriski was the last government delegate and vice-premier in 
Warsaw); his memoirs Fighting Warsaw, New York, 1956; memoirs of T. Bér-Komo- 
rowski, The Secret Army, London, 1951. Other basic works are H. von Krannhals, Der 
Warschauer Aufstand 1944, Frankfurt, (11962), 71964; G. Bruce, The Warsaw Uprising 
1 August — 2 October 1944, London, 1972; J. M. Ciechanowski, The Warsaw Rising of 
1944, Cambridge, 1974; J. K. Zawodny, Nothing but Honor. The Story of the Warsaw 
Uprising 1944, Stanford, Calif., 1978. On Soviet policy: V. Mastny, Russia’s Road to 
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Very naturally, the planning of a viable political future and a better way of 
maintaining peace in Europe was a basic theme of the Polish underground. The 
collapse of the interwar order and the dilemma of Poland’s external position 
meant that the organization of European peace was a central topic in all its 
programmes. The selection of texts which follows speaks for itself. Their classi- 
fication can be indicated briefly. The largest of the prewar opposition parties, the 
PPS (Socialists), was an especially strong advocate during the war of a federation 
of all Europe as far as Poland’s eastern frontier; as E. Duraczyfiski says, ‘Among 
the political organizations, the relatively greatest influence was exerted by the 
Polish Socialist Party WRN.’ (The initials stand for ‘Freedom, Equality and 
Independence’, the wartime code-name of the PPS.) The other mass party 
opposed to the Sanacja, the People’s (i.e. Peasant) Party (SL), emphasized 
throughout the war that as the small countries had proved to be so weak, a 
beginning must be made with a federation of East Central Europe comprising the 
lands between the Baltic and the Black Sea or the Aegean. The central under- 
ground press of the Peasant Party, and its regional organs e.g. in Cracow and 
Lublin, were unanimous in seeing the Polish-Czechoslovak confederation agree- 
ment of 1940-2 as a beginning which must lead to the realization of the Jagiel- 
lonian idea for the whole of East Central Europe, in a ‘union of federated peo- 
ples’ which would cooperate closely with the West.”* 

The National Democratic Party (SN), which represented especially the lesser 
bourgeoisie, was traditionally the mouthpiece of Polish nationalism, and its 
records are unlikely to afford any evidence of federalist ideas. At the discussions 
which led to the joint programme of January 1941, according to the report of an 
emissary of the London government, the SN representative, Debski, refused to 


the Cold War, New York, 1979, pp. 183-95. Documents: A. Polonsky and B. Drukier 
(eds.), The Beginnings of Communist Rule in Poland, Dec. 1943 — June 1945, London, 
1980. The deportation of the underground leaders is described in Z. Stypulkowski, 
Invitation to Moscow, London, 1951; for measures taken by the Communist regime 
against the Polish resistance between 1944 and 1947 see article by L. Grot in Wojskowy 
Przeglad Historyczny, 1973 (see bibliography). 

23 E. Duraczyfiski, ‘Some remarks on the regional characteristics of the Resistance Move- 
ment in Poland’, Acta Poloniae Historica 28, Warsaw, 1973, p. 53: ibid., p. 41: ‘For the 
time being, however, we can only speak of the beginnings of research in main under- 
ground organizations (...) A complete gap exists as far as research in the Socialist 
movement is concerned.’ There is an essay on the relationship of the WRN to its 
left-wing offshoot in W. Göra, Problemy. . ., 1969 (see bibliography), pp. 134-61. 
‘Miodziez Socjalistyczna . . .’, 1969 (see bibliography) deals with the organization of 
Socialist youth. Socialists in Warsaw are described by Dunin, 1973, and there is a 
chapter on them in J. Holzer, PPS. Szkic Dziejéw (Outline History of the PPS), War- 
saw, 1977. In all this scanty research, however, there is not a word about foreign policy 
planning by the PPS. Cf. docs. 195, 197, 199 and 205, with introductory notes. 

24 Cf. esp. recent accounts, the first of their kind, by B. Golka, 1975, pp. 107 f., and Z. J. 
Hirsz, 1977, pp. 145-8; also the source collections by J. Nowak, Materialy ..., 
vol. IV, 1966, and those by Z. J. Hirsz from the Lublin press, 1968: full titles in 
bibliography. For further details see docs. 197, 198, 203 and 206 with introductory 
notes. 
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accept a reference to ‘the fight against Nazism, Fascism and Communism’ — he 
demanded the deletion of ‘Fascism’ — and instead of ‘the Poland of the future 
must be democratic’ he insisted on‘. . . must be nationalist’.”° Little is yet known 
of the attitude of the smaller Christian Democratic Workers’ Party (SP), but 
being Sikorski’s party it no doubt came closer than the SL to the PPS conception 
of a Europe-wide solution.” The Communist minority (PPR) was firmly 
opposed to such plans: it had its own supranational conception, that of alliance 
with the Soviet Union.? But the main pillars of the underground state were the 
right wing of the PPS, the SL and the SP, and it was their views on foreign policy 
that prevailed in the resistance. This is shown clearly by the two joint pro- 
grammes successively approved by the underground parliament and by authori- 
tative articles in Wiadomości Polskie, the official organ of the Home Army.” 

Like all resistance movements that were not in a position to rebel against 
totalitarian rule, the Polish underground directed its plans and hopes towards a 
better future. As a reporter from a neutral country wrote in March 1943: ‘The 
Polish underground press pays relatively little attention to the course of daily 
events, however distressing they may be. It regards the tragedy of the present day 
as something transitory (. . .) Instead, the Polish press is deeply concerned with 
problems of the future. Today, when no one in Poland can appeal to the pro- 
tection of the state and everyone must rely on his own resources, one is aware of 
an extraordinary deepening of the human personality and a strong increase in the 
value of the individual. But above all understanding of the need for new forms of 
national and international life has led people to regard the problem of laying the 
foundations for such cooperation as an urgent task, in fact the most urgent that 
confronts them. Hence all existing plans for federation are examined with the 
greatest thoroughness.’? This contemporary assessment is confirmed by the 
representative texts which follow. 


25 See W. Jacobmeyer, Heimat und Exil, Hamburg, 1973, p. 172. On the SN there is as 
yet only a survey by J. J. Terej (1971, from the point of view of "who did what where’) 
and two essays on the party’s Warsaw section in Dunin-Wasowicz, 1972 and 1973: 
nothing so far on its ideas about future policy. 

26 E. Duraczynski (cf. n. 22) forgets even to mention that no research has yet been done in 
People’s Poland on the SP. The advocates of a ‘Central European bloc’ may have been 
close to this party: cf. docs. 208 and 209. 

27 Cf. n. 21 above. Many works which are good in themselves — e.g. the three vols. by 
Caban and others on the Lublin region, Lewandowska on the resistance in Podlasie, 
etc. (see bibliography) — give information on the activities and methods of the resistance 
but do not mention its plans for the future. Where these are referred to, e.g. in the essay 
by S. Zabietto in W. Göra’s volume (1969), the line is taken that Sikorski’s idea of 
federation in East Central Europe was purely inspired by the British government, that it 
was professedly defensive but was really designed as an anti-Soviet bloc (op. cit., 
p- 73). 

28 For the two programme texts see docs. 204 and 207: for the articles in Wiadomosci 
Polskie, docs. 196, 200 and 210, with introductory notes. 

29 From ‘Polen im Spiegel seiner Geheimpresse’, Die Weltwoche, Zurich, 5 March 1943, 
p. 8. This article was sent by Visser ’t Hooft on 7 April 1943 in the ‘Pietje’ consignment 
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195. Socialist Party (PPS): ‘On the march towards a new Europe’ 
September 1940 


Article in Trybuna Ludöw, a pamphlet distributed by the PPS in Sep. 1940: original in 
Polish Underground Archives, London: repr. in Z pola walki, Cele i drogi podziemnego 
ruchu robotniczego w Polsce 1939-1942 (From the battlefield. Aims and methods of the 
underground workers’ movement in Poland 1939-1942), London, 1943, pp. 11-15. The 
second half (pp. 13-15) is here reproduced in full. 


* 


In this pamphlet issued by the underground Socialist Party (PPS/WRN),! a previous 
article rejected the idea of a return to prewar conditions as far as home politics were con- 
cerned and called for a truly democratic republic after the liberation instead of an authori- 
tarian one.” The first half of the present article stated that Europe could not go back to the 
Versailles situation and condemned the short-sighted policy of all the non-Socialist European 
governments which had underrated the Fascist danger owing to their fear of socialism. The 
second half, here reproduced, declared that the problems of every individual European 
nation were problems of Europe as a whole, which could only be solved if Europe were 
united. At this early stage the question of its constitution is not discussed, but there is a clear 
call for a union of the whole of Europe, lest it be delivered from Hitler only to fall a prey to 
Stalin. 


(...) Today we have Europe according to the Fascist conception: the ‘master 
race’ surrounded by slave nations (. . .) 

Tomorrow — what kind of tomorrow are the peoples of Europe fighting for? Is 
it for a return to the conditions that prevailed before September 1939, the period 
when Europe was convulsed by contradictions? So that Fascism can once again 
flourish on the basis of treaties like Versailles? So that a period of false peace can 
again be merely a preparation for war? Is that what the soldier dreams of today as 
he fights for peace? Is that the kind of tomorrow dreamt of by the working 
people of all countries, all those enslaved by the totalitarian yoke? 

We know what kind of tomorrow the bourgeois ideologists promised Europe. 
Thinkers like Spengler could prophesy nothing better than a quick decline and 
fall and submergence by Asia. Nationalistic leaders, in so far as they could think 
beyond their own chauvinist problems, could only repeat such gloomy prophe- 


to the political committee of the Dutch resistance groups; a copy is in the ROD 
Archives, Amsterdam, ‘Swiss Road’ A, P 5. 

I am indebted to Prof. H. Neubauer of Heidelberg and Prof. Jorg Hoensch of 
Saarbriicken for valuable help with this chapter; also to Mrs H. Czarnocka (London) 
for supplying texts and Frau H. Philippi (Saarbrücken) for assistance in reading 
them. 

For purposes of concealment the underground PPS styled itself WRN (Wolność, Rów- 
ność, Niepodległość: Freedom, Equality, Independence) after the motto of the insur- 
rection of 1794 under Kościuszko: cf. C. Klessmann, Die Selbstbehauptung einer 
Nation, Diisseldorf, 1971, p. 113. 

2 ‘Walka o Trzecia Republike, also repr. in Z pola walki (see bibliography), London, 

1943, pp. 8-11. 
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cies of decline and fall, as for instance Dmowski did after Spengler. Dreamers 
invented vague ideas of Pan-Europe, in which all differences and complications 
that were not removed by constitutional changes would grow in importance and 
soon blow up the whole flimsy edifice. The fascists offer us the prospect of a 
Europe united in slavery under Hitler. 

If the fight against this slavery continues and grows stronger day by day, the 
final purpose of the struggle must be clearly defined. It is not enough just to 
shake off the occupation so that after a time the nations and petty states of Europe 
can be enslaved by new reactionary forces battening on their weakness, lack of 
solidarity, naive egoism and bourgeois short-sightedness. If the disastrous flood 
spreads ever further, it is not enough to prepare lifeboats for the future: we must 
once and for all stem the flood at its source, which means that we must solve the 
problem of Europe as a whole. 

The problems of each separate nation add up to the great single problem of 
Europe. There is no real force which can equal the power of Fascism and liberate 
each nation separately, just as there was no force capable of defending the inde- 
pendence of each one of them. 

An independent Poland will not arise again unless there is also an independent 
France, Belgium, Holland, Norway, Denmark and the Czech lands. 

The occupation can only be shaken off by a coordinated effort, by a force 
operating with more or less equal strength all the way from the Atlantic to the 
Carpathians. One such factor might be a revolution in Germany, brought about 
by the prolongation of this destructive war. But it must be remembered that such 
a revolution can become less likely as Hitler gradually turns the whole German 
nation into the policemen and exploiters of Europe. This would certainly 
improve the Germans’ standard of living at the expense of the rest of Europe. For 
a time the German people might accept this as a substitute, an ersatz for the real 
fruits of victory that they expect from the conquest of colonies. The enjoyment 
of these benefits might retard for quite a time the development of a revolutionary 
situation in Germany, as the whole brunt of famine fell on the conquered 
nations. Riots due to hunger, and growing hatred for the invader, may be effec- 
tively contained — of course for a time only - by a well-fed German nation 
transformed into the Fascist police of ‘Pan-Europe’. 

A factor favouring the overthrow of the occupation may be either the military 
defeat of Germany accompanied by an armed revolt by the peoples of Europe, or 
a general armed rising of those peoples when Germany became ripe for revolu- 
tion as a result of protracted warfare. «+ 

The basic condition of success is that an armed rising should be universal and 
simultaneous. This goes beyond the sphere of dreams and theoretical calcula- 
tions, as it must spring from wholly practical conditions. 

All the peoples of Europe will be ripe for revolution at about the same time, 
since they are all in a similar position in Hitler’s Pan-Europe. This will become 
more so as the occupation continues, using the same methods in every country. 
The subordinate role assigned by the Germans to all the conquered peoples will 
become more and more evident, and so will the levelling of the standard of living 
of West European countries to that of the East, as the Germans treat them all 
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alike. But the sense of shared slavery will be another factor uniting the oppressed 
peoples. 

Similarity of economic and political conditions will bring about a common 
international outlook, in the form of a joint battle for freedom. The cause of 
international solidarity has found its international base among the masses: in the 
peoples of Europe it will find the real strength that will bring it to fulfilment. 

The common, coordinated struggle of all the peoples of Europe against the 
occupation will, at the right military juncture, cease to be merely a slogan and 
become a practical objective. Moreover, the fact that it is thus waged in common 
will be a condition of success and will offer the best hope of breaking the ring of 
oppression by which all peoples are confined. 

This common cause must also be the instrument by which a new Europe is 
organized. The general armed uprising of the peoples of Europe must enter its 
revolutionary phase. The fight against the Fascist invader must also be a fight for 
the freedom of all nations, a fight against the prewar Europe which gave birth to 
Fascism: it must be a preventive war fought by the peoples against the capitalist 
system with its potentialities for a new war — a fight for the Europe of the future, 
which must be different from today’s Fascism and also from yesterday’s capital- 
ism. 

It is vital therefore that when the peoples of Europe, all together, have thrown 
off the oppressor’s yoke, they should not each go their separate ways. The only 
road to freedom for any of them consists in a revolutionary association of free 
peoples engaged in building a new united Europe. Any other way will be a 
delusion, leading to the final calamity of a new war. 

To build a new united Europe and establish a lasting peace, to organize Europe 
as a community of free peoples — this can only be achieved by revolutionary 
action on the part of the masses of workers and peasants. 

Only government by the masses will make it possible for nations to develop 
fully in their creative diversity, while ensuring that their differences are not 
exploited by capitalist cliques and that retrograde mass movements do not 
develop in particular countries, turning them into breeding-grounds of war. 

The workers’ movement, springing from a powerful current of bold, creative 
thought and from the dreams of oppressed peoples, is fully sensitive today to the 
underground rhythm of the people’s march towards a new Europe. It is our 
cause, that of the camp of freedom, that the coming Spring of Peoples should not 
take the form only of brandishing red flags — that the postwar slogan ‘No more 
war’ should not be the political monopoly of exalted bourgeois dreamers, bab- 
bling of peace on the edge of a capitalist volcano. 

It is for us to see that the march towards a new Europe does not follow the 
milky way of dreamers with the risk of a catastrophic fall, but should proceed 
along the firm path of plans and achievements. 

In framing such plans on an international basis a large part must be played by 
those who, in London, represent the workers and peasants of Europe, and the 
ever stronger British Labour Party. Putting the plans into effect will be the work 
of the revolutionary, insurgent masses of Europe, determined that the past shall 
never be repeated, that slavery to Hitler shall not be replaced by slavery to Stalin, 
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and that by an irresistible effort we shall create a solidary Europe of free peo- 
ples. 


196. Wiadomosci Polskie: ‘An important step towards the new 
Europe’ 
15 November 1940 


Leading article in Wiadomosci Polskie (Polish News: information sheet of the armed 
Resistance), No. 33 (Warsaw), 15 Nov. 1940, pp. 1 f. Original in Polish Underground 
Archives, London: not repr. in Polish: here quoted in full: German tr. in Lipgens, Föde- 
rationsplane, pp. 316-19. 


Wiadomości Polskie, the principal organ of the headquarters of the armed resistance, 
appeared about once a fortnight throughout the occupation period: in June 1941 it had a 
circulation of 10,000 and was one of the three most widely read of the 168 journals then 
appearing. ‘It was the organ of the High Command of the Home Army and presented the 
Headquarter’s view on basic issues.” After the defeat of September 1939 and before the end 
of the year there were about 50 small military resistance groups in existence, mostly frag- 
ments of the old army; by November 1940 they were for the most part united in the ‘League 
for Armed Struggle’ under Col. Stefan Rowecki, who was subordinate to the Delegacy in 
Warsaw of the Polish government in exile.? The article reproduced below welcomed the 
declaration by the Polish and Czech governments in exile that their countries would hence- 
forth be ‘closely associated’ it regarded this as a lesson drawn from the past two decades, in 


1 S. Korboriski, The Polish Underground State, New York, 1978, p. 67; L. Dobroszycki, 
Centralny Katalog Polskiej Prasy Konspiracyjnej 1939-45, Warsaw, 1962, p. 241: cf. G. 
Rhode, ‘Die politische Entwicklung Polens im zweiten Weltkrieg’ in Osteuropa-Hand- 
buch: Polen, Cologne/Graz, 1959, p. 196, n. 3. 

The integration of nearly all military resistance groups in the ZWZ was completed in 

1941, and from Feb. 1942 the ZWZ was renamed the Home Army (Armia Krajowa, 

AK): only the armed groups of the extreme right (NSZ) and the Communist detach- 

ments remained separate. Cf. Korbofiski, op. cit., pp. 22-33 and 57-70; C. Klessmann, 

Die Selbstbehauptung einer Nation, Diisseldorf, 1971, pp. 112-15. A full account is 

given in Armia Krajowa w dokumentach 1939-1945, vols. I-III, London, 1970-6 (here 

esp. vol. I: Sep. 1939 — June 1941). 

3 On 11 Nov. 1940 the Polish government in London (Sikorski) and the provisional 
government of Czechoslovakia (Beneš) signed a declaration that the two countries, 
‘taking into consideration the community of their fundamental interests, are deter- 
mined on the conclusion of this war to enter, as independent and sovereign states, into a 
closer political and economic association, which would become the basis of a new order 
in Central Europe and a guarantee of its stability. Moreover, both governments express 
the hope that in this cooperation, based on respect for the freedom of nations, the 
principles of democracy and the dignity of man, they will also be joined by other 
countries in that part of the European continent (...).’ Text in The Times, 12 Nov. 
1940; Inter-Allied Review, New York, I/1, Jan. 1941, p. 12; Journal of Central Euro- 
pean Affairs, 1, 1941, pp. 96 f.; Holborn, Peace Aims I, pp. 452 f. 
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which nationalist isolationism and territorial fragmentation had been catastrophic for the 
inhabitants of the area between Germany and Russia. At the same time the paper urged that 
a more positive tone should be given to the declaration, which was couched in very general 
terms owing to Benes's hesitations. The article went further and called for a ‘league of 
states’: it declared that henceforth the ‘only effective guarantee’ of any nation lay in ‘its 
capacity for far-reaching cooperation with other nations’: it spoke of the urgent need for 
union in East Central Europe, and described this as ‘an important step towards the creation 
of a new, better Europe’ (sc. the whole continent: cf. the quotation prefaced to the article). 


Ki 


“I will give the nations brotherhood when 
I dry their tears, 
For I know what is my own and what I 
suffer — 
For I now know myself.’ 
(Cyprian Norwid) 


In the last few days the BBC has broadcast a piece of news of great importance 
to our future. 

On 10 November‘ the Polish and Czech governments signed an agreement 
concerning future relations between the two countries. They declared that all old 
disputes and quarrels were to be forgotten and that the future and the security of 
both countries would be based on the fullest cooperation and close relations in 
political, economic and military matters. The agreement declares that the asso- 
ciation thus formed is the first step towards a wider understanding comprising 


4 During the interwar period Bene’ had consistently rejected all federalist proposals, 
especially from Hodža and the peasant parties, both in internal and in external affairs. 
In 1940-1, when he was endeavouring to gain recognition in London for his ‘provi- 
sional government’, and federal ideas seemed to be fashionable, he made a show of 
accepting them and sought to collaborate with the exiled Polish government (whose 
legality was undisputed) under Sikorski: the latter had argued since 1939 for a federa- 
tion of East Central Europe within a federation of Europe as a whole. However, in the 
negotiations leading up to the declaration Beneš opposed the use of the term ‘federation’ 
and would only agree to ‘association’. In subsequent negotiations the Poles continued 
to press for ‘federation’; Bene$ agreed to ‘confederation’ in the treaty of 23 Jan. 1942, 
but in effect withdrew from the whole project by the end of that year, as Soviet objec- 
tions were more and more clearly manifested. Cf. note 3 to doc. 208 below. The best 
account of the negotiations is in P. S. Wandycz, Czechoslovak-Polish Confederation 
and the Great Powers 1940-43 (Indiana University Publ., East European Series 3), 
Bloomington, 1956, repr. Westport, Ct., 1979: cf. his conclusion, pp. 98 f. 

5 Cyprian Kamil Norwid (1821-83), the last great Polish romantic poet. His lyrics are 
strongly philosophical in character, expressing a synthesis of the ego and the universe 
and the conviction that art depends on close association with the life and work of the 
people. He had a strong influence on the ‘Young Poland’ literary movement at the turn 
of the century and on the politically-coloured literature of the resistance. Cf. Czeslaw 
Milosz, The History of Polish Literature, New York, 1969, pp. 266-80, and C. Kless- 
mann, Die Selbstbehauptung einer Nation, Düsseldorf, 1971, pp. 148-50. 

6 Sic: probably a mishearing. The date of signature was 11 Nov.: cf. n. 3 above. 
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other states and peoples of Central Europe. The purpose of this historic associa- 
tion would be to create better conditions for the security of the states concerned, 
situated as they are between the two imperialist powers of Germany and Rus- 
sia. 

This news will certainly be received with sincere joy by the Polish public in the 
home country. We do not want today to belittle the importance of the differences 
that separated our countries for the past twenty years. The state of more or less 
acute tension between us and the Czechs was an expression of something more 
than territorial disputes which were not of the first importance. But both we and 
the Czechs continued to be aware that the situation was not due to any historical 
necessity, nor was it in accordance with the interests, properly understood, of 
our two states and peoples. We knew that the questions dividing us were either 
matters of political tactics or were the kind of territorial issues that arise between 
neighbours and can be solved by the application of common sense. We also knew 
that we and the Czechs ought to be linked not only by our ethnic, linguistic and 
cultural similarity but by a sense of the basic identity and interdependence of our 
respective interests. The events of the past few years were an eloquent proof that 
the Czechs could not be free and secure if they did not cooperate closely with 
Poland, and conversely Poland could not be strong, free and secure unless the 
Czechs were strong, free and independent. 

We believe that the agreement reached and signed in London represents a 
complete, healthy, sincere and profound understanding. We believe that it opens 
a new era in Polish-Czech relations, towards which the two countries have been 
striving throughout the ten centuries of their history. We consider that the date 
of this agreement can be one of the most important dates in the history of Poland 
as of Czechoslovakia. Moreover, in accordance with the information received, 
we see in it a historic phenomenon which, as a step towards the organization of a 
new and better Europe, goes far beyond the sphere of the common concerns and 
neighbourly relations of the Polish and Czech peoples. 

The war of 1914-18 was in its last stage dominated by the objective of making 
possible the free existence of previously oppressed peoples. A new political sys- 
tem was created in Central Europe; several new national states arose, and the area 
between Germany and Russia was divided into a number of small territorial 
units. While the new set-up might give rise to doubts on this or that territorial 
issue, it was basically sound. Its weak point, however, was the disproportion 
between the mass and strength of the newly created states and the overwhelming 
power of their two neighbours. This situation required to be corrected by ena- 
bling the states and peoples of that part of Europe to cooperate closely to 
improve their security by pooling forces. Unfortunately their ability to do so 
proved illusory in real terms. Attempts made in that direction, such as e.g. the 
alliance of the Baltic States ~ Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, or the Little Entente 
of Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Yugoslavia — were half-hearted, feeble and 
incomplete: they lacked the element of certainty based on a just appreciation of 
the available strength in relation to the difficulties that presented themselves. 
Hence they were the manifestation of a healthy tendency rather than a genuinely 
important political fact. 
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There were many reasons for this state of things. Among the most important 
were: (1) excessive isolationism due to a healthy but no doubt excessive nation- 
alism on the part of young countries which had just obtained or recovered their 
independence; (2) underestimation of the external threat from Germany or Rus- 
sia; (3) overrating the practical value of distant international guarantees, 
expressed in the early years chiefly by the League of Nations at Geneva; (4) other 
countries’ distrust of Poland and unwillingness to recognize that only with 
Poland at its centre could the proposed understanding be of real political and 
military value. In this connection the question arises how far the situation was 
our fault. We shall not consider it here, but simply note the undoubted facts. 

The present war has been a bitter experience. At the outset it has aroused in 
some states and among some peoples an incomprehensible reaction, one of facile 
resignation and disbelief in the possibility and value of a truly free existence. Such 
phenomena at times appear no less than pathological. But the final result of our 
experiences should certainly be to confirm the healthy conviction that in the 
conditions of Central Europe that freedom which is the supreme possession of 
every nation can only be secured by means of the closest cooperation with other 
countries in a similar position. 

The only effective answer to the German and Russian tendency to subject 
weaker nations to stronger ones is the ancient doctrine of Jagiellonian Poland: to 
seek the foundations of a strong union on the basis of free and equal coexistence. 
The recent Polish-Czech agreement can be regarded as a first step towards real- 
izing this principle on a broad historical scale. 


197. The Programme of People’s Poland August 1941 


Pamphlet entitled Program Polski Ludowej, 1941, clandestinely distributed in three 
printings, the second being of 10,000 copies. Original in Polish Underground Archives, 
London; repr. in Z Pola Walki, London, 1943, pp. 25-9; summary tr. Towards a New 
Poland. A programme of the Underground Movement publ. by Polish Labour Group, 
London, 1942 (with foreword by A. Greenwood, vice-chairman of the Labour Party, and 
introduction by Jan Kwapinski, minister for trade, industry and shipping in the Polish 
government in exile). The same tr. under the title Underground Poland Speaks: Program for 
People’s Poland, publ. by Polish Labor Group, New York, Jan. 1943! (March 19432, March 
1944, July 19444), pp. 13-23; German tr. by C. Klessmann, ‘Das “Programm Volkspo- 
lens” von 1941’, VfZG 21 (1973), pp. 107-14. The present tr. follows the text in Z Pola 
Walki, pp. 25-7: the introduction abridged, section A in full; the beginning only of section 
B, without details concerning social policy. 


Ei 


From January 1941 onwards the representatives of the political parties on which the 
resistance was based,! meeting at irregular intervals in the ‘Committee of Political Under- 


1 K. Puzak for the Socialists (PPS), S. Korboñski for the People’s (Peasants’) Party (SL), 
A. Debski for the National Democrats (SN), and F. Kwieczyñski for the Christian 
Democratic Workers’ Party (SP): cf. above, Introduction, p. 614. 
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standing’ (PKP), worked on the formulation of a joint programme setting out the basic 
political and social aims of the resistance. There was fairly close agreement between the ideas 
of the two mass parties, the PPS (which at this time was still dominant in the resistance) and 
the Peasant Party. Known together as the Centrolew (Centre Left), they evolved the fol- 
lowing programme in joint discussions;? the National Democrats, on the other hand, 
refused for the time being to accept its socialist and internationalist basis.? The programme 
was widely distributed in the Polish underground and published in Britain and the US in 
the hope - as Z. Zaremba, one of its authors, recalls in his memoirs — that other parties 
would also adopt it.” It shows impressive agreement with the basic conception of future 
policy that prevailed in the West European resistance, especially in its emphasis on human 
rights and the need for decentralization and ‘far-reaching local autonomy’ within states. 
The only passage dealing with foreign policy is noteworthy in its lack of reference to 
specific frontier problems: in the summary English translation of 1942 it reads: ‘The Polish 
Republic will be a member of the Federation of Free European Peoples. In that Federation, 
the Republic will strive to promote a maximum of cohesion and a Federal authority suffi- 
ciently powerful to safeguard the Federated Peoples from external aggression, and to sup- 
press all attempts to create internal dissension through excessive nationalism.” It should be 
noted that this envisages a federation of all Europe with a strong central authority, and is 
not confined to East Central Europe. 


+ 


Even before the war the independent movements of workers, peasants and 
employees largely agreed in their approach to Polish problems. The defeat that 
befell our country has shown the necessity for the closest possible association of 
the whole democratic camp and its transformation into a powerful bloc, which 
alone can effectively combat the enemy and support the framework of a new 
Poland. Such a bloc must be based on a concrete political and social programme. 
Accordingly, since almost the first days of the occupation representatives of the 
camp of workers, peasants and the democratic intelligentsia have been endeav- 
ouring to combine the ideas of individual groups into a single coherent pro- 
gramme. 

The text which we append below is the result of consideration and discussions 
chiefly in the camp of workers and peasants. It gives answers to the three basic 
questions with which we are faced: 


2 Cf. second paragraph of the present document, also the confirmation in doc. 198; W. 
Jacobmeyer, Heimat und Exil, Hamburg, 1973, p. 220; C. Klessmann, Die Selbstbe- 
hauptung einer Nation, Düsseldorf, 1971, pp. 173 f. 

3 Cf. the intransigent attitude of the SN described in the Introduction to this chapter at 
n. 25. A nationalist party representing the petty bourgeoisie, the SN hoped to mo- 
nopolize power after the liberation: cf. Jacobmeyer, op. cit., pp. 230 f. and 247; S. 
Korbonski, The Polish Underground State, New York, 1978, p. 31. 

4 Z. Zaremba, Wojna i konspiracja, London, 1957, pp. 170 f. Cf. C. Klessmann, ‘Das 
“Programm Volkspolens” von 1941’, VfZG 21 (1973), introduction, pp. 104 f. The 
hope of uniting all parties on a joint programme was not fulfilled until Aug. 1943 and 
March 1944: cf. docs. 204 and 207 below. 

5 Underground Poland Speaks: Program for People’s Poland, publ. by Polish Labor 
Group, New York, 1943, p. 19. 
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Firstly, what should be the character of our insurgent struggle, and what kind 
of body should direct it as the first government of a resurrected Poland? 

Secondly, what should be the political structure of the new Poland? 

Thirdly, in what way will basic social problems be solved? 

All these answers rest on the fundamental basis of the identity of social and 
political interests of rural and urban workers. Hence the programme is not a mere 
compromise and does not involve ideological concessions by anyone, but 
expresses deliberate views which are the common property of the organized 
masses of both peasants and workers. (. . P 

Organizing in a purposeful manner the supreme effort of the working people 
of Poland in the fight for the recovery of independence, the mass movements of 
workers and peasants, united with the democratic movement of intellectual 
workers, must ensure that from the first day of independence the working people 
of Poland gains a decisive and permanent influence on the government of the 
country, in the form of a People’s Government. 

The concentration of democratic forces against the occupation must from this 
moment unite its strength and provide itself with a coherent politico-social pro- 
gramme based on the following principles: (. . .) 

The government will proclaim elections to the Sejm and Senate on the basis of a 
democratic electoral law: it will prepare a plan for the reform of the Republic, 
placing its internal life on a new basis. This plan should embody the following 
principles: 


A. Political 


A republican and democratic constitution that will give the state the necessary 
stability and effective government, and will enable citizens to influence the com- 
position and policy of the supreme authority and the work of parliament, which 
should be restored to its dignity and based on democratic elections: there should 
also be a right of initiative and referendum. 

Organs of local government with wide powers, including many that are now 
exercised centrally. Besides territorial self-government there should be free 
development of self-governing economic, social and scientific institutions. 
Unions of manual and intellectual workers and rural economic and social organ- 
izations and cooperatives will be fully autonomous and will be assigned specific 
functions within the Republic. 

Freedom to form and express opinions and to organize political, social and 
cultural life on a basis of democracy and independence. 

All citizens of the Republic should as far as possible be given an equal start in 
life by means of free universal education providing the necessary minimum of 
knowledge and access to the treasures of culture. 


6 This section shows clearly that the programme was the result of consultations between 
the PPS and the SL, who were not prepared to water it down for the sake of obtaining 
SN agreement. The omitted portion emphasized that the programme was intended to 
assist the ‘concentration of democratic forces’ on a necessary democratic and social 
programme. 
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All law-abiding citizens of the Republic should enjoy equal rights without 
distinction of religion or ethnic origin. 

The German population settled in Polish lands for the purpose of Germani- 
zation, from the First Partition onwards, should be deported to Germany, as 
should all those who have declared themselves to be so-called Volksdeutsche 
[ethnic Germans]. Citizens of German origin may only remain within the fron- 
tiers of Poland if they have shown their attachment and loyalty to the Polish state 
by actions and in particular by their behaviour during the present war and occu- 
pation. 

The reform of the social system will remove the economic basis of ethnic 
antagonisms. As regards the Jewish question in particular it will do away with the 
unnatural and disproportionate concentration of Jews in trade and will com- 
pletely eliminate certain economic abuses. 

The democratic order in Poland must be securely defended against all trends 
that are hostile to it. 

The Republic will join a Union of Free Peoples of Europe and is in favour of 
giving it the greatest possible coherence, authority and power, so as to prevent 
any excesses of unbridled nationalism in its midst and to protect the Union and 
its member states from foreign invasion.’ 


B. Social and economic 


The purpose of the reform of the social order is: 

A fair distribution of the national income. This must be achieved in such a way 
as not to diminish production but to increase it, at the same time raising the 
economic standard of living. Only in this way is it possible to bring about a 
general improvement of the living standards of the working masses in town and 
country. 

Realization of the ideal of social justice by socializing certain areas of economic 
life, while in the non-socialized areas every effort should be made to reduce 
inequality of possessions and income. 

Labour alone confers the right to a share in the national income. All exploi- 
tation of human beings must disappear from our society (. . .) 


7 The text of the Programme was conveyed via Sweden to London, where on 19 Nov. 
1942 representatives of the Socialist and Peasant Parties submitted it as a basis of dis- 
cussion to the Polish National Council (parliament in exile). In so doing they expanded 
the passage on foreign policy, introducing the conception of a federation of East Cen- 
tral Europe in accordance with the Peasant Party’s ideas: “The Polish Republic will 
endeavour to bring about the closest possible political and national union with other 
Central European states, especially the sister republic of Czechoslovakia. It will also 
enter a Union of Free Peoples of Europe... [etc. as above] ... foreign invasion.’ 
(Information kindly provided from the original text by the General Sikorski Historical 
Institute, London, 2 July 1964.) 
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198. Peasants’ Party (SL): extracts from Przebudowa (Reform) 
November-December 1941 


From B. Golka, Prasa konspiracyjna Ruchu Ludowego 1939-1945, Warsaw, 1975, 
pp. 107 and 108: summary and partial quotation of articles from Przebudowa, monthly 
journal of the Programme Commission of the CKRL (Central Directorate of the People’s 
Party), No. 8, Nov. 1941 and No. 9, Dec. 1941 (also No. 11, Feb. 1942). 


EI 


The People’s (Peasants’) Party (SL), which after the PPS was the largest mass party in the 
resistance, had already favoured a union of East Central Europe in prewar conferences of 
European peasant parties. Its clandestine governing body, the CKRL, set up a Programme 
Commission which printed a first number (designated as No. 8) of Przebudowa, a theore- 
tical journal, in Warsaw in November 1941 and a second, No. 9, in December 1941.! Articles 
in these two numbers are summarized and partly quoted by B. Golka in the passage trans- 
lated below.? They express a firm belief in the idea of a postwar union of all the smaller states 
between the Baltic and the Black Sea. An article in No. 11 welcomed the plan for a Polish- 
Czechoslovak confederation as a first step? 


(...) The collapse of the ‘Sanacja’ in 1939, the participation of the SL in the 
émigré government and its prominent part in the resistance and the Delegacy 
seemed to create favourable conditions for the realization of land reform after the 
war. These hopes were encouraged by conversations with Czech agrarians in the 
emigration. In its propaganda the peasant movement spoke of the formation of a 
Polish-Czechoslovak federation as one of the most important objectives of Polish 
policy and especially of the Peasant Party. 

It is not surprising therefore that the first number of Przebudowa began with 
an article entitled ‘International economic cooperation’. This envisaged the asso- 
ciation of Poland with her neighbours (excluding the Soviet Union) in a bloc 
which would take its place in the sphere of influence of the Western powers, 
especially the US and Britain. As an article in the next number added:° ‘We regard 


1 Cf. L. Dobroszycki, Centralny Katalog Polskiej Prasy konspiracyjnej, Warsaw, 1962, 
p. 176: J. Nowak, Materialy zrödlowe do historii Polskiego Ruchu Ludowego, vol. IV: 
1939-1945, Warsaw, 1966, pp. 561 f.; B. Golka, Prasa konspiracyjna Ruchu Ludowego 
1939-1945, Warsaw, 1975, pp. 104-6. 

2 The original articles are not in the Polish Underground Archives in London and could 
not be procured. Golka’s account may be relied on. 

3 This was the conviction of the SL as a whole. Golka (op. cit., p. 116) states that the first 
number of the monthly Orka (‘The Plough’: formerly named Prawda zwyciezy, ‘Truth 
will conquer’) in April 1942 published a ‘programmatic and ideological declaration’ by 
the ZPL (Związek Pracy Ludowej ‘Orka’ — the ‘association of the Peasant Party's 
intelligentsia’, Korbonski, op. cit., p. 44) which also envisaged an East Central Euro- 
pean union of Poland, the Baltic States, Czechoslovakia, Hungary etc., perhaps even 
Turkey. Cf. the similar demands in regional organs of the SL, doc. 203, and in the SL’s 
official programme of Dec. 1943, doc. 206. i 

4 Przebudowa, Nov. 1941 (Golka’s note). 

5 Discussion of the programme theses, Przebudowa, No. 9, Dec. 1941. (Golka’s note: 
the reference is no doubt to the ‘Programme of People’s Poland’, doc. 197 above). 
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the formation of such a bloc as a historical necessity, and we consider that it 
ought not to be too loosely knit.’ 

The plan was for a ‘federal state’ of South-Eastern Europe (‘perhaps even 
including Yugoslavia and Greece’) which would cooperate closely with Britain; 
‘Poland’s economic life must abandon the policy of complete self-sufficiency 
which prevailed before 1939.’ Anglo-American capital was to assist in transfer- 
ring German industry to Polish territory. 

Przebudowa reverted several times to the idea of a bloc, e.g. in No. 2 (11) of 
February 1942, which carried an article on ‘Polish-Czechoslovak Confedera- 
tion’, referring to the agreement reached on this subject by the two exiled gov- 
ernments. The journal warmly welcomed it as affording hope for the solution of 
the basic international problems of an independent Poland. (...) 


199. Socialist Party (PPS): ‘The idea of a federation’ 
February 1942 


From Z pola walki. Cele i drogi podziemnego ruchu robotniczego w Polsce 1939-1942, 
London, 1943, pp. 35-7: German tr. in Lipgens, Föderationspläne, pp. 322-5. Unabridged 
here except for socio-political details in the last quarter. 


E 


This article from the clandestine Socialist Party goes into some detail as to how a ‘Union of 
Free European Peoples’ might be given ‘the greatest possible coherence” (cf. doc. 197).! It 
furnishes important evidence of the widespread view that ‘every citizen of Europe’ realized 
the necessity of a ‘European federation’ now that the historical role of nation states had 
‘come to an end’. In contrast to the attempt to found an empire by force, the article described 
in broad lines the constitution of a voluntary, decentralized federation which was clearly 
thought of as embracing the whole of Europe. 


The search for ways to prevent fresh wars among nations is a symptom of 
war-weariness and the discouragement of the masses. Hence the popularity of 
anti-war slogans and ideas, foremost among them the question of federalism. The 
problem is more clear-cut today than it was in 1914-18. 

Almost every official or underground journal, and every citizen of Europe — be 
he German or Polish, French or Belgian, Croat or Czech - nowadays invokes the 
principle of a future European federation, or a federation of his own country 
with its immediate neighbours. 


1 The 52-page publication Z pola walki contained what appear to be accurate reprints of 
21 articles or statements by Socialists inside Poland, the texts of which were received in 
London. An article of April 1942, ‘Ku nowej Europie’ (op. cit., pp. 34 f.), putting the 
question of the social foundations of the new Europe, called for the ‘socialization of key 
industries only’ and referred to the ‘PPS congress at Radom’, but did not, like the above 
article, go into any constitutional details. 
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One of the tasks of our revolutionary movement is to lay the firm foundations 
of a European federation: but it must have certain special features which distin- 
guish it from a number of ‘federal’ theories of other political groups. The nation 
state hemmed in by political and tariff frontiers, trammelled by laws and by its 
own artillery, is today a survival of the past — its historical role has come to an 
end, along with the capitalist system. 

This change is felt not only by the European who is temporarily enslaved: it is 
felt by Hitler himself, who raises the cry of ‘Pan-Europe’ no less fraudulently 
than when, well understanding the desires of the broad masses, he proclaims the 
end of capitalism and proceeds to create what is nothing but state capitalism. 
Hitler attempts to rescue capital by turning it into state capital, just as he rescues 
the idea of the state by the magic virtue of a European empire based on the 
Gestapo. 

But this has as little to do with true federalism as Herr Schacht’s ideas have 
with the destruction of big business — that is to say, practically nothing at all. For 
federalism nowadays has become the ideal of men who have lost faith in the state 
apparatus, men of peace and not war, men who love life and creative work, not 
death and destruction, men who long for freedom and not slavery. 

Therefore the idea of federation must not be identified with that of nations 
forced to live together in an empire ruled by the dictates of the strongest ethnic 
group. Federation in its general administrative structure is a voluntary associa- 
tion of free nations on a basis of political, social and economic equality. 

In accordance with this basic principle a federal system must assure the mem- 
ber nations of equal political rights and equal influence over the government and 
legislature: it must create equal foundations of social life for the masses of those 
nations, and harmonize the economic structures of all the federated national 
groups. 

It is notoriously difficult, when considering the problem of federation, to 
strike a balance between federal centralization and decentralization in accordance 
with national criteria. Although there may be many purely practical arguments 
for federal centralism, we believe that it is dangerous to the very principle of 
federalism, as it encourages imperialist dreams within the federation itself. Evi- 
dence of this may be found in many federations of capitalist states such as Cze- 
choslovakia, Yugoslavia and Belgium, and also in the Soviet Union. 

The moral atmosphere of a federation must be the profound conviction of its 
citizens, based on the political experience of their own country, that the object is 
not to further the ambitions of a particular country either within or outside the 
federation, but solely to harmonize and reconcile the interests of all the federated 
countries so as to prevent war and facilitate the cultural, physical and material 
development of the population. 

For this reason a decentralized federation is the only kind acceptable to 
genuine Pan-Europeans, in other words to the masses in all our countries. 

Each country should be governed by its own representatives, whether they 
consist of a national parliament and legislature, or an executive government 
elected by the parliament, or a judiciary subject to society’s ultimate control. 

A joint meeting of all the national parliaments or representatives of them 
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would constitute the federal parliament, convoked in accordance with the federal 
constitution. The national governments, meeting as a single body and responsible 
to the federal parliament, would act as the government of the federation. In this 
way departmental responsibility would not fall on the minister of the strongest 
country in the federation but equally on all the national ministers concerned. 

According to need, the federation should organize some form of universal 
military service, uniform for all countries, under the administrative control of a 
minister elected by the collective government of the federation and under the 
command of the ablest officer, regardless of nationality, who should be 
appointed by some form of international general staff. 

The most difficult problem facing the federation will be that of harmonization 
in the industrial and agricultural field. (. . .) All surpluses should be re-invested 
by an Economic Council in accordance with directives from the government and 
parliament. (.. H 

These basic indications do not, of course, exhaust the problem, but may serve 
to give an idea of what we understand by federation. The main thing is that fine 
words like ‘Pan-Europe’ and ‘Panslavism’ should not be used to mask imperialist 
designs or provide pretexts for robbing and enslaving weaker nations — especially 
today, when we ourselves bear the yoke of a false ‘federation’ of this kind. 


200. Wiadomosci Polskie: ‘A Central European Confederation’ 
15 July 1942 


From Wiadomosci Polskie (Polish News), No. 12/13 (69/70), Warsaw, 15 July 1942, 
pp. 3-5. Original in Polish Underground Archives, London; not repr. in Polish; un- 
abridged here except for three passages; German tr. in Lipgens, Fôderationspläne, 
pp. 325-7. 


+ 


Wiadomości Polskie, the most important of the Polish underground journals, was the 
organ of the Home Army (AK)! and endeavoured at all times to express a consensus of the 
various resistance groups. The present article begins by stating forcibly the general view that 
ideas of state sovereignty must be revised. It quotes with approval from an article in a 
Polish-Czech periodical published in Edinburgh, to the effect that a federation of the whole 
area extending from the Baltic to the Mediterranean is the only way of raising the area from 
its cultural and economic backwardness, and that such a federation should be closely linked 
with Western Europe. 


2 The Economic Council was to ‘abolish private capital’, entrust the investment of profits 
to ‘communal self-administration’, and bring about a uniform economic level through- 
out the ‘Federation of Socialist Republics’. The Federation was thus to be based on 
socialist principles instead of racialist ones, and it was assumed that a socialist Germany 
would be a member. 

1 Cf. introductory note to doc. 196 above, and n. 2 thereon. 
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The successive destruction by Germany of all its continental opponents, and 
the humiliating fashion in which those states that did not have the courage to 
resist have been harnessed to its war chariot, have caused political thinkers to 
revise their views on the subject of state sovereignty. After the last war even the 
smallest nations aspired to complete independence, but they found it only led to 
isolation in the face of danger: the platonic obligations of the League of Nations 
and treaties of alliance proved insufficient. Today the idea of closer international 
associations is coming to the fore, so that nations may combine to resist aggres- 
sion by their stronger neighbours. The strength of this idea in Polish émigré 
circles is shown by the fact that a bilingual Polish-Czech publication, the Biule- 
tyn zachodnio-slowianski [West Slav Bulletin], edited by Zbigniew Stachowski 
and Jözef Zastawski, has for the past three years been devoted to advocating it. 
We have just received No. 6 of this journal with a leading article entitled ‘A 
Central European Union to win the war — to win the peace — to win the future’ 
(for the remaining contents see the column ‘Emigré Affairs’). The article dis- 
cusses the idea of a large Central European confederation from these three points 
of view. It would comprise not only Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and 
Greece, but also the countries now fighting on the enemy side: Hungary, 
Romania and Bulgaria. The author explains his intention as follows: “The main 
thing is that before the war is over we should clearly define the postwar organ- 
ization of Central Europe as a broad confederation with equal rights for all its 
members. This is necessary so that we can influence the public opinion of the 
nations that are today fighting on the German side. (. . .) [The fact that Hungary, 
Romania and Bulgaria are fighting for Germany does not reflect the true feelings 
of a majority of their population but is due to their unfortunate geographical 
position or the pro-Nazi attitude of their governments.] We must make clear to 
the nations who are fighting for Germany out of compulsion that if Germany 
wins the war they will become her vassals, whereas if they are on what appears to 
be the losing side they will become co-organizers of postwar Europe, with excel- 
lent opportunities of economic and cultural development. It is paradoxical to try 
to prove to someone that it is in their interest to be defeated. But in this case it is 
perfectly true, and the great strength of the idea lies in the sincerity of our 
argument.’ 

After outlining the framework of the confederation and describing its impor- 
tance for winning the war, the second part of the article shows how it may enable 
us to make proper use of the peace. (. . .) [Here follows a quotation on the subject 
of a just peace safeguarding the interests of the Slav peoples of Central Europe, 
also free access to the Baltic and Adriatic.] ‘Trieste and Szczecin must be the 
nearest ports for direct contact between Central Europe and the West European 
countries, especially Britain, with whom the confederation must maintain the 
closest political and economic ties. For the sake of the new balance in Europe it 
would be unacceptable that the key positions for this purpose should remain in 
the possession of foreign power, especially one which has so often disturbed the 
peace of Europe.” 


2 It is noteworthy that Wiadomości Polskie does not comment either way on this sugges- 
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Finally, the political confederation of Europe is of decisive importance for its 
economic and cultural future. "There are two main causes of the poverty of the 
Central European countries. One is the low level of education and civilization of 
the masses, due mainly to the many years of subjugation and the series of wars 
that for centuries have again and again prevented their attempts at cultural re- 
vival. The backwardness of the masses has impeded economic development, and 
this has made it impossible to create a political force capable of repelling invaders. 
Such has been the first vicious circle of our poverty and our misfortunes. The 
second reason is the fragmentation of nationalities which has stood in the way of 
political and economic consolidation, and which is the cause of the second 
vicious circle afflicting the countries of Central Europe. We must break both 
these spells and start all the countries concerned on the road to all-round devel- 
opment. (...) [The economic conditions for such a programme were favoura- 
ble. ] 

‘Economic development is sure to be followed by development in other 
spheres, especially that of culture, which needs favourable material conditions 
and political security, and will flourish all the more thanks to honourable com- 
petition among the countries belonging to the confederation. We are not con- 
cerned with a mere mechanical agglomeration. A tremendous cultural and crea- 
tive strength lies in the preservation of national cultural differences and their 
constant stimulation by fruitful rivalry in every field. This force should raise our 
collective cultural achievement to the highest pitch, based on the immense wealth 
and diversity to be found in each individual nation.’ 

We believe our readers will be interested in these rather long quotations illus- 
trating the attitude of Poles in the emigration to the important question of a 
Central European federation. We should emphasize that it is not intended to be a 
union of Slav peoples as such, and that its legal and constitutional forms have yet 
to be determined. 


201. Rzeczpospolita Polska: Guiding principles of the Delegacy 
17 December 1942 


From the organ of the Delegacy, Rzeczpospolita Polska (Polish Republic), 1942, No. 22, 
Warsaw, 17 Dec. 1942; forwarded to London with mimeographed Raporty Krajowe 
(reports from the Delegacy to the government in London), No. 3 of 1943, p. 35; copy in 
the Polish Library, London; ‘German tr. in C. Klessmann, Die Selbstbehauptung einer 
Nation, Diisseldorf, 1971, pp. 250 f. 


# 


tion for the annexation of what was then the German town of Stettin. The Edinburgh 
article does not consider in what way Germany should be associated with the close 
cooperation postulated between the Central European federation and the Western 
democracies. On the other hand, it excludes the USSR by stating at the end that the 
federation is not meant to be a union of Slav peoples. 

I am indebted to Prof. Dr. C. Klessmann of Bielefeld for kindly sending me a photo- 
copy of the text. 


KA 
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Jan Piekalkiewicz (SL), who was head of the Delegacy from October 1942 till his arrest at 
the end of February 1943, was anxious to induce the National Democrats (SN) so return to 
cooperation with the other parties in the resistance, from whom they had diverged on 
nationalist grounds. Probably for that reason, the directives published in the official journal 
of the Delegacy in December 1942 were strongly tinged with nationalism, in some passages 
to a ‘hypertrophic’ extent.’ It is all the more significant as far as our study is concerned that 
they pledge the Polish people to the task of ‘making the union of free nations a reality’ and 
establishing a free union of East Central Europe in opposition to German and Russian 
expansionism. 


EN 


What do we live for, what are we fighting and dying for? The Polish nation’s 
thousand years of history, and an understanding of what is happening today, 
supply four answers to these questions: 

1. It is the mission of Poland and the Poles to withstand the German attempt to 
conquer the East and the whole world. In the 10th century we opposed a barrier 
to German pressure, and we have withstood it in each succeeding century. When 
we were strong, German aggressiveness slackened; when we were weak it became 
fiercer and greedier. And it must be well understood that Poland and the Poles 
are a barrier not only to aggression by the German race but also to the invasion of 
the world by the German spirit, by the morality of force, rapine, lawlessness and 
cruelty — all that has lived in German souls since the time of the Nibelungs, the 
Teutonic Knights, the Prussia of Frederick the Great and Bismarck, and now 
Hitler’s Reich. 

2. It is the mission of Poland and the Poles to withstand the westward pressure 
of Eastern forces. First there was the defence of Christendom against Tatar and 
Turkish invaders, and then the fight against Muscovite despotism. And it must be 
well understood that this is not only a fight to prevent peoples and states of the 
Asiatic or semi-Asiatic East advancing into the lands of the Republic and the 
heart of Europe. It is also a barrier against the Eastern system of slavery, auto- 
cracy, servility and surrender to unbridled instincts. 

3. It is the mission of Poland and the Poles to make the union of free nations a 
reality. We began to put this idea into practice at a time when the world had never 
heard of America, when England was a small, adventure-seeking country and 
when the Germans were literally cutting their neighbours’ throats. The idea of 
freedom and equality for all was an entirely Polish one, which it took a long time 
for the world and Europe to understand. Thanks to that idea the Polish Com- 
monwealth in the 15th, 16th and 17th centuries drew such vitality from the 
peoples living within its borders that it became the leader of the nations living 
between the Baltic and the Black Sea, the Carpathians, the Oder, the Dvina and 
the Dnieper. This idea survived the extinction of the first Polish state: it found an 
echo in the slogan of the insurgents of 1863, ‘for our freedom and yours’, and 
today it inspires Polish politicians both in the home country and in the emigra- 
tion. The Polish idea of union was and is the antithesis of the Germanic and 
Muscovite idea of conquest. 


2 Cf. C. Klessmann, Die Selbstbehauptung einer Nation, Düsseldorf, 1971, pp. 175 and 
221. 
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4. The mission of Poland and the Poles is to put in practice the ideal of freedom 
- freedom of the individual and of the national community. This was the case for 
centuries, within the limits of social conceptions of the time. Poles have never 
been able to live under the lash. We are not newly-fledged democrats. We, along 
with England and a few other countries, are the creators of democracy — political 
and cultural democracy, and in the near future economic democracy as well. 


202. Biuletyn Slowiariski: "Why a Greater Yugoslavia?’ 
5 April 1943 


From Biuletyn Slowianski. Miesięcznik poświęcony zagadnieniom Europy Środkowej 
(Slav Bulletin. Monthly Journal of Central European Affairs), vol. IV, No. 3, Warsaw, 5 
April 1943, pp. 1 f. Original in Polish Underground Archives, London; not repr. in Polish; 
German tr. of the present excerpt in Lipgens, Föderationspläne, pp. 327 f. 


* 


This article, signed with the pseudonym ‘Wojciech z Bialogrodu’,' in an underground 
journal devoted to the cause of federalism,’ expressed the hope that all Southern Slavs would 
be united; it also transcended racial limitations by advocating that the new Greater Yugo- 
slavia should ‘form a strong Central European bloc’ between the USSR and Germany ‘with 
the Northern Slavs united by Poland and with a restored Hungary’. The rejection of Serbian 
centralism, and the empbasis on federalism within the proposed state, are much in line with 
the ideas of the resistance movements in the rest of Europe.’ 


> 


It happens that we Poles are much more at home with British, French or 
German problems than with those of our own area, i.e. Central Europe. We 
know very little about the Czechs, Slovaks and Ukrainians, and practically noth- 
ing about our South Slav brethren. 

Yet there is in the south a self-contained region of four Slav nations, closely 
linked with us by sentiment and interest, numbering 20 millions in all, and 
constituting a very important element in Central Europe. (. . .) [Concentration 
on our own postwar problems must not cause us to lose sight of the problem of 
the Balkan Slavs. ] 


1 Bialogröd is the old name, in Polish, of a town in Pomerania (also of Akkerman on the 
Dniester, and Belgrade). ‘Wojciech from Bialogréd’ was an obscure Polish writer in the 
15th century. 

2 Cf. L. Dobroszycki, Centralny Katalog Polskiej Prasy konspiracyjnej, Warsaw, 1962, 
p. 44. The journal appeared, usually once a month, from Dec. 1940 to Dec. 1943. It was 
published by the Konfederacja Narodu, which, a year later, took an especially clear line 
in favour of European federation: cf. docs. 208 and 209 below. 

3 An essay in the following number of the Biuletyn Slowianski (IV/4, 15 May 1943) 
examined the reasons for tension between Czechs and Slovaks and suggested that they 
could be removed by creating a federal Czechoslovakia; this would in turn federate with 
Poland, and the whole would form part of an East Central European union. 
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If they were to become once again a scene of rivalry and clashes among the 
great powers, it would preclude any future union embracing all the Slavs. 

The only answer is that there must be a single powerful Slav state in the south — 
a Greater Yugoslavia, which will form a strong Central European bloc together 
with the northern Slavs united by Poland and with a restored Hungary (cf. 
Biuletyn Slowiañski, IV/1, ‘The Hungarian question in the light of Slav prob- 
lems’). Such a bloc could withstand all encroachments by its neighbours to the 
east and west. (...) [Here follows an outline history of the idea of South Slav 
unity since the 14th century.] 

Even in the postwar period, despite the ‘Macedonian question’, the South Slav 
idea remained popular, though it was understood in different ways. The Serbs 
held out for a uniform, centralized state, while the Croats and Bulgarians saw it 
as a federation of Slovenia, Croatia, Serbia, Macedonia and Bulgaria. The present 
war has destroyed the Serbian concept, but not the South Slav idea. (. . .) 


203. Wiesci (organ of the Peasants’ Party, SL): ‘A new era’ 
20 July 1943 


From Wiesci (News), organ of the SL leadership and the peasant battalions in the Cra- 
cow region, No. 18 of 20 July 1943. Repr. in Z. J. Hirsz’s contribution to J. R. Szaflik 
(ed.), 70 Lat Ruchu Ludowego, Warsaw, 1967, pp. 573 f. 


# 


This article from Wiesci, the organ of the SL leadership and the peasant battalions in the 
Cracow region,' shows that federal ideas for East Central Europe and for Europe as a whole 
were firmly held not only in the Party’s Warsaw headquarters? but also in the provinces. 
Previous articles in Wieści had argued that the nations should unite in a federal union on 
democratic principles? The present article expresses forcefully the expectation, which pre- 
vailed throughout the resistance movement, of anew era marked by the creation of a unified 


Europe, a unified Asia and so on. Subsequent numbers of Wie$ci continued to argue for 
federalism.* 


(...) A new era is about to dawn after the present war. It would be a mistake to 
think that life will revert to its old course, that we shall go back to the old social 


1 Cf. L. Dobroszycki, Centralny Katalog Polskiej Prasy konspiracyjnej, Warsaw, 1962, 
p. 249; J. Nowak, Materialy źródłowe . . ., vol. IV, p. 577. Cf. also the passage quoted 
from Snop (‘The Sheaf’: Lublin region) in n. 2 to doc. 206. 

2 Cf. the programme of the central organ of the SL in docs. 198 and 206. 

3 E.g. on 15 Sep. 1942, p. 1: the war had shown all smaller states were too weak to defend 
themselves, Quoted in Z. J. Hirsz, Terenowa Prasa konspiracyjna Ruchu Ludowego 
1939-1945, Warsaw, 1977, p. 146. 

4 E.g. on 10 Oct. 1943, defending Sikorski’s concept of federation. An article of 5 Dec. 
1943 added that the federation should be headed by a President and a Council of the 
federated nations, while for economic matters there should be an Economic Chamber 
and a Council of Cooperatives. Quoted in Z. J. Hirsz, op. cit., pp. 146 f. 
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system, the same economic exploitation and stagnation of agriculture, over- 
production and unemployment in industry, government by cliques and coteries, 
and Fascist or semi-Fascist regimes. The war is altering people’s mentality as 
individuals and as members of social groups. The harbingers of these changes are 
plans for a union of Central European states, a Council of Europe and a Council 
of Asia to settle political and economic disputes and plan on the broadest scale. 
For our own part of the world, the first signs of change are the plans and pro- 
grammes of all democratic groups for far-reaching agricultural reform without 
compensation, the socialization of heavy industry, protection of labour and 
human rights, and free universal education so that everybody may have an equal 
start. (...) 


204. Krajowa Reprezentacja Polityczna (KRP: ‘National Political 
Representation’): Four-Party Declaration of Political 
Understanding 15 August 1943 


Three pages of typescript forwarded to London in 1943, entitled ‘Deklaracja Porozu- 
mienia Politycznego czterech stronnictw stanowiacych Krajowa Reprezentacje Poli- 
tyczna'; copy No. 976 in Polish Underground Archives, London. Extracts in Polish in 
Polskie Sity Zbrojne (Polish Armed Forces), vol. III: Armia Krajowa, London, 1950, 
pp. 55 f.: tr. in Polish Fortnightly Review, No. 80 (1943), pp. 2-4. Here excerpted: section 
V on war and peace aims. 


D 


Like his predecessor, the government Delegate Jan Jankowski (SP) was much concerned 
to bring about political agreement among all sections of the Polish underground. Imme- 
diately after he assumed office in March 1943 the ‘Committee of Political Understanding’ 
was renamed (without change in membership) the ‘National Political Representation’! 
Attempts to associate the newly-founded Communist party (PPR) with it were unsuccessful.” 
But, as the foreign situation grew gloomier despite increasing hopes of Allied victory, and 
after the breaking-off of Soviet-Polish relations in April, the four parties that had between 
them represented the whole resistance movement succeeded for the first time, on 15 August 
1943, in agreeing upon a joint political declaration: in other words, the PPS, SL and SP were 
able to reach agreement in essentials with the SN by soft-pedalling the details of their social 
programme.’ The parties undertook to work together until elections could be held for a 
constituent assembly in liberated Poland; they urged the government in exile to adopt a 
similar arrangement; they declared their intention of excluding totalitarian elements and 


1 Cf. Introduction to this chapter, p. 618. The Committee of Political Understanding 
(PKP) had not yet succeeded in agreeing on a joint programme: cf. introductory note to 
doc. 197. 

2 Cf. S. Korboñski, The Polish Underground State, New York, 1978, pp. 111 f.; K. 
Dziewanowski, The Communist Party of Poland, Cambridge, Mass., 71976, 
pp. 163-71. 

3 Cf. S. Korboriski, op. cit., pp. 96f.; C. Klessmann, Die Selbstbehauptung einer 
Nation, Düsseldorf, 1971, p. 116. 
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survivals of the pre-war regime, and their full support for the Home Army. The consensus on 
war and peace aims, here reproduced, included the principle of a confederation of states. In 
internal affairs they stressed the need for territorial, economic and social decentralization 
and self-administration, and promised, briefly and in general terms, ‘immediate land 
reform’ and full employment.” 


EI 


V. In the present period, as well as in the period of peace negotiations and 
immediately after the cessation of hostilities, the Parties adopt the following 
programme of foreign policy: 

War Aims: (a) The basic principle of foreign policy should be cooperation with 
the Allies on an equal basis, with a distinct emphasis on independence i in matters 
concerning Poland, her sovereign rights and the integrity of her territory; (b) 
ceaseless vigilance in regard to signs of Soviet influence on Allied diplomacy.’ 
The public of the Allied states should be constantly informed on the danger of 
totalitarian ideas from Russian Communism as well as elsewhere.® 

Peace Aims: (a) to obtain Western and Northern frontiers which will guaran- 
tee Poland a broad access to the sea and absolute security; to keep the Eastern 
frontier inviolate, and to obtain due indemnities; (b) to form a confederation of 
states, the nucleus of which would be a Polish-Czech union, or Poland by her- 
self;” (c) to regulate the matter of national minorities on the basis of traditional 
freedom and equality of rights and obligations. 


205. Wolnosé (Socialist Party, PPS): a European 
‘Commonwealth’ August 1943 


From Wolność, Pismo Polskiej Partii Socjalistycznej, n.d., August 1943. Original not 
traced; extract in English in Socialist Commentary, London, Sep. 1943, p. 71; in French in 
L’Europe de demain, Neuchâtel, March, 1945, p. 106; German tr. in Lipgens, Föderations- 
plane, p. 329. 


This Socialist resistance journal! warned, as early as 1943, of the danger of ‘adopting the 
methods and ideas of Nazism’ in a vindictive peace. It urged that a just peace should be 


4 The KRP in Jan. 1944 developed into an underground parliament, the Council of 
National Unity (RJN), which on 15 March 1944 reached agreement on a considerably 
fuller programme: cf. doc. 207 below. 

5 The words ‘Ceaseless . . . diplomacy’ are omitted from the English version in the Polish 
Fortnightly Review. 

6 The English version has ‘. . . totalitarian ideas from wherever they might come.’ 

7 The English version omits ‘or Poland by herself.’ 

1 Two journals were published by the PPS/WRN under the title Wolność, Pismo Polskiej 
Partii Sogalistycznej: one in Warsaw from 1940 to July 1944, the other in Cracow from 
1940 to Jan. 1945. Cf. L. Dobroszycki, Centralny Katalog Polskiej Prasy konspiracyj- 
nej, Warsaw, 1962, pp. 254 f. 
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concluded with Germany and - as previous articles had stressed’ - that Europe should be 
rebuilt ‘on a new basis of cooperation’. 


The reconstruction of Europe and the rest of the world will be possible only 
within a comprehensive Commonwealth of Nations, which would eliminate not 
only armed conflicts and the threat of such conflicts, but also social, cultural and 
economic enmities. 

The revolutionary’ elements among the nations attacked by Fascism do not 
limit themselves to preparations for the most effective military victory over the 
Axis armies. They are also preparing to prevent the reactionary elements from 
interfering during the task of transforming the old forms of life into new 
ones. 

The yearning for revenge, so just and understandable today, makes us clench 
our fists in righteous fury. But this can easily change into the desire to dominate 
other nations, and thus, after the defeat of Nazism, its very methods and ideas 
would be triumphant again. We shall therefore have to leave the passion of 
revenge and seek the ideals of justice. 

An organization of Europe on a new basis of collaboration, security and free- 
dom would give Poland new and amazing possibilities. 


206. Declaration by Headquarters of the Peasants’ Party 
December 1943 


Clandestine pamphlet: Deklaracja ideowo-programowa Ruchu Ludowego, opracowana 
przez CKRL; repr. in full in Jan Nowak, Materialy źródłowe do historii Polskiego Ruchu 
Ludowego, vol. IV: 1939-1945, Warsaw, 1966, pp. 245-58. Here excerpted: second half of 
section B/II, pp. 249 f. 


After the federal idea had been ventilated in the central and regional underground press 
of the Peasants’ Party," the present Declaration, drafted by the Party headquarters (CKRL), 
was printed in December 1943. Section A dealt with ‘Ideological principles’: Section B, 
entitled ‘The present moment’, expressed loyalty to the government in exile and formulated 
war aims (here reproduced) in which a Central European federation was described as one of 
the main bases of European cooperation as a whole. Immediately after this came Section C, 


2 Cf. an article in Wolnosé, 28 Feb. 1941: ‘Only the concept of international solidarity 
which respects everybody’s national differences but which nevertheless achieves com- 
mon aims and causes can be the new hope of Europe.’ Quoted in F. Gross, Crossroads 
of Two Continents, New York, 1945, p. 22. 

3 The French translation has ‘progressistes’, probably representing Polish postepowe with 
the same meaning. (Translator’s note). 

1 Cf. docs. 198 and 203. 
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‘Future Reforms’, concerning internal measures, democracy and the rule of law, land reform, 
education and social welfare.’ 


EN 


(...) 5. The eastern frontiers of Poland as established by the treaty of Riga 
(1921) represent our most modest claim and entitlement in the East. Unless 
Poland recovers these frontiers she cannot play her proper part in Central 
Europe. 

Hence the People’s Party firmly asserts the necessity of recovering our coun- 
try’s eastern frontier as it was before September 1939. 

We emphasize our sincere desire to maintain correct neighbourly relations 
with Russia, recognizing the importance of harmonious cooperation among the 
nations of postwar Europe.’ (. . .) 

8. The People’s Party firmly believes that in the coming era of reborn democ- 
racy throughout the world, the new social order in Europe will be based on close 
cooperation among free peoples and states and those who love peace and free- 
dom. 

One of the main elements in that cooperation will be a federation of the 
peasant peoples of Central Europe. 


207. Council of National Unity (RJN): ‘What the Polish people is 
fighting for’ 15 March 1944 


First printed in Rzeczpospolita Polska (Republic of Poland), organ of the Delegacy, 
Warsaw, March 1944; certified copy (7 typed pages) in Polish Underground Archives, 
London (No. 426); repr. in Polish in Polskie Sily Zbrojne, vol. III: Armia Krajowa, Lon- 
don, 1950, pp. 65 ff. Here excerpted: the first section ‘Warunki trwałego pokoju’ (Condi- 
tions of a lasting peace), unabridged. 


The KRP (National Political Representation) reached agreement on the first common 
programme of the four main resistance parties in August 1943.' In January 1944 the KRP 
was enlarged into the Council of National Unity (Rada Jednosci Narodowej - RIN), which 
largely fulfilled the function of an underground parliament: it comprised three representa- 


2 Poland’s ‘historic mission’ was once more expressed in Snop (The Sheaf), the Party’s 
regional journal in the Lublin area, on 10 March 1944: ‘Our historic mission extends far 
beyond our frontiers, to the creation of a great bloc of Slav countries among which 
Poland would play the leading part. Our aim should be to bring about a union of free 
peoples in the area between the four seas - the Baltic and Adriatic, the Black Sea and the 
Aegean — so that all of them can live in security and without fear of invasion by the 
Germanic or eastern culture based on violation of the rights of the individual, and so 
that they can jointly develop all their ressources in the way that Poland plans to do.’ 
(Repr. in Z. J. Hirsz, Lubelska prasa konspiracyjna, Lublin, 1968, p. 332). 

3 Points 6 and 7 are missing from the text. (Note by J. Nowak, op. cit., p. 258). 

1 Cf. doc. 204 above. 
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tives of each of the main partiés (PPS, SL, SP and SN) and one each of three smaller parties, 
the clergy and a welfare organization. The president, as before, was the Socialist Kazimierz 
Puzak. On 15 March 1944 the RJN approved a considerably more precise version of the 
programme, with some variations of detail, which cogently reflected the hopes and aims of 
the underground movement.’ The first section, reproduced here, on ‘Conditions of a lasting 
peace’ considered how the German problem, which was of such grievous concern to Poland, 
might be solved by international organization and control, and emphasized the idea of a 
federation of East Central Europe forming part of a European system with real executive 
power.’ Five and a half further pages dealt with ‘The frontiers of the Polish state’ (to be 
rectified in the West and to incorporate East Prussia), ‘Political reconstruction’ (parliamen- 
tary democracy with a strong executive and decentralized administration), ‘Relations with 
other nationalities’ (a liberal regime for minorities), a ‘New economic structure’ (more 
private ownership and a more widely distributed national income), ‘Planned economy’, a 
‘New deal for agriculture’ (parcelling of estates larger than 50 hectares), ‘Socialization of 
urban property’ (more private ownership of houses and firms), ‘Social policy’ (full employ- 
ment, trade unions and social security), and ‘Education’ (universal free education and dis- 
semination of culture). 

(...) The suffering caused to all humanity by this war requires that effective 
steps be taken on the international plane to assure the world of a true, permanent 
peace. For this purpose there must be not only a complete and uncompromising 
defeat of the aggressor states, especially Germany, but also complete and com- 
prehensive disarmament of Germany in military, economic, political and social 
terms. Germany must be deprived of strategic bases for attack. Her arms indus- 
try must be destroyed in the West and East and on the Baltic, and her shipping 
and seaports internationalized. We must eradicate the Prussian and Nazi spirit, 
dismember the Reich, and institute international control of education and all 
forms of social life so that Germany cannot again develop chauvinist designs of 
revenge and renewed aggression. All war criminals must be severely punished, 
and the Germans compelled to rebuild the countries they have devastated, so as 
to deter them from provoking armed conflict for many years. German pride and 
arrogance, brutality and egoism must be crushed and eradicated once and for all. 
Poland, which has been most directly exposed to German aggression and cruelty, 
must have a proper say and participation in the control of Germany. 

Positive measures to ensure a lasting peace must be taken by a new political 
organization of the international community based on democratic principles and 
equipped with a real executive power that will ensure obedience to its decisions. 
It must be based on true equality of rights for small nations, who must be allowed 
to share in determining the future organization of international relations. 


2 Cf. S. Korbonski, The Polish Underground State, New York, 1978, pp. 98-100; C. 
Klessmann, Die Selbstbehauptung einer Nation, Düsseldorf, 1971, p. 116; Z. Zaremba, 
Wojna i konspiracja, London, 1957, pp. 201 ff. 

3 The RJN dissolved itself on 1 July 1945, leaving a “Testament’ addressed to the United 
Nations (5 typed pages in Polish Underground Archives, London), which contained a 
reference (p. 1) to ‘Guaranteeing the sovereignty and development of Poland and other, 
smaller nations situated between the Eastern and Western powers, by a voluntary union 
of democratic nations of Central Europe, based on equality of rights.’ 
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A further essential and basic condition for a lasting peace is that no power 
should exercise hegemony in Central and South-Eastern Europe. One of the 
most important ways of ensuring this is for the states in that area to form federal 
links. Since the beginning of this war Poland has been, among the allies, the 
pioneer of the idea of a voluntary union of these states among themselves so as to 
safeguard their free political, cultural and economic development, and especially 
so that political separatism can give place to cooperation and the joint organiza- 
tion of mutual security. 

All these links and international association in general should be firmly based 
on Christian moral principles, condemning all methods of force and fraud, dema- 
gogy and lying propaganda. 

The restored Polish state will base its foreign policy on a close alliance with 
Great Britain, the USA, France and Turkey, and on close cooperation with other 
allied countries. Poland desires that the same principles should govern relations 
with its Eastern neighbour, the Soviet Union, provided the latter respects the 
integrity of the prewar territory of the Republic and the principle of non-inter- 
ference in internal affairs. (. . .) 


208. Blok Srodkowo-Europejski: ‘Aims and elements of Soviet 
policy’ 6 April 1944 


Article in the clandestine mimeographed sheet Agencja ‘Blok Srodkowo-Europejski’ 
(Agency for a Central European Bloc), vol. I, No. 1, Warsaw, 6 April 1944, pp. 1-3. 
Original in Polish Underground Archives, London; not repr. in Polish: the first half is 
reproduced below in full, the second half abridged: German tr. of these excerpts in Lip- 
gens, Föderationspläne, pp. 329-32. 


EN 


A clandestine Polish underground journal was founded in the spring of 1944 for the 
express purpose of advocating European federation, though its authors were well aware of 
Soviet opposition.! It defined ‘Central Europe’ very clearly as part of a ‘gradual process of 
uniting blocs into a single Europe’, i.e. as a constituent part of a federation of the whole 
continent.” The first article gives a forceful analysis of the basic international problem, with 
Soviet policy concentrating on the prevention of any kind of European federation: the 
Western powers were deferring to Soviet objections, and Beneš in particular had frustrated 
the beginnings of federation in Eastern Europe by his pact with the Soviet Union? Stimu- 


1 Cf. L. Dobroszycki, Centralny Katalog Polskiej Prasy konspiracyjnej, Warsaw, 1962, 
p. 96. Six issues were published by the Konfederacja Narodu (cf. doc. 202 above), the 
last in June 1944. 

2 Cf. quotation on doc. 209 below. The only other example of a resistance journal created 
expressly to promote the federal idea is L’Unita Europea: cf. chapter VI above on Italy, 
docs. 156, 157, 161, 167, 169. 

3 Beneš, the Czechoslovak premier in exile, was a nationalist and an opponent of feder- 
alism, and his attitude to the negotiations for a postwar federation with Poland was at 
best half-hearted. In the Polish-Czechoslovak agreement of 23 Jan. 1942, when he still 
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lated by the impending danger, members of the Polish resistance here produced one of the 
most penetrating analyses of the world situation to have emerged from the fateful year of 
1944. 


The present war had revealed the true aims of Soviet policy for the first time. 
In spite of what Dmowski believed, Russia has decided to move westward. 
Russian imperialism is like a nightmare of destruction overshadowing the whole 
of European civilization. It has become clear that the only way of opposing a firm 
barrier to Russian expansion is to organize Central Europe into a larger politico- 
economic unit. As seen from Moscow the realization of this idea would not only 
thwart Russia’s basic aims, but might in future present an additional danger by 
threatening to detach from her the nations which are still attracted by West 
European culture. The Russians are well aware of this problem. Hence the chief 
aim of their policy at present is to subject Central Europe to themselves and 
above all to prevent the formation of a Central European federation. 

Today it is not difficult to discern the main elements of Soviet policy. 

Realizing that world opinion is developing unfavourably for them, and also 
the importance of Anglo-American support for the idea of federation, the Soviets 
are putting pressure on their Allies to abandon that idea or at least to postpone 
discussing it. Immediately after the Moscow conference Izvestiya wrote: 

‘In British public opinion many voices have recently been heard, interpreting 
in their own way the position of the Soviet government at the Moscow confer- 
ence. In particular commentators in some British weeklies have claimed that the 
Soviet Union at the conference expressed its full agreement to the creation of 
federations of small European states after the war. These British voices are clearly 
expressing pious hopes that have nothing to do with the Soviet standpoint. In the 
Soviet view it would be wrong and premature to speak now of any such unions of 
small nations. The London circles which have discussed this complex of prob- 
lems show little desire to understand the decisions of the Moscow confer- 
ence.’ 


felt dependent on cooperation with Sikorski, he agreed to the plan for a ‘confederation’, 
but as Soviet objections became more and more emphatic he informed the Czecho- 
slovak State Council in Nov. 1942 that ‘the time was not ripe’. Negotiations were 
definitely broken off by the Czechs in May 1943, when the USSR severed relations with 
the Polish government in exile following the discovery of the mass murder of Polish 
officers at Katyn. The British and Americans yielded to Soviet objections in the matter 
of federation at the Moscow conference of foreign ministers in Oct. 1943. Cf. General 
Introduction to vol. 2. of Documents on the History of European Integration. 

The Soviet-Czechoslovak treaty of 12 Dec. 1943 was in the old tradition of alliances 
and rival coalitions: by concluding it Beneš ‘atoned for his sin of federalism by pre- 
senting Stalin with the severed head of the Polish government in exile’. Cf. J. Kiihl, 
Föderationspläne im Donauraum und in Ostmitteleuropa, Munich, 1958, pp. 108 f. and 
112; P. S. Wandycz, Czechoslovak-Polish Confederation and the Great Powers 
1940-1943, op. cit. in n. 4 to doc. 196 above, pp. 80-88. 
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To the idea of regional federations the Russians opposed the concept of 
spheres of influence, which would in effect give them Central Europe. This 
skilful diplomatic move led, in appearance at least, to a compromise. The Wes- 
tern great powers, while firmly rejecting the principle of spheres of influence, felt 
obliged to give up support for regional federations and instead to propose a 
worldwide organization under the leadership of Britain, the US, Russia and 
China. In this way Soviet policy has scored its first undoubted success, though an 
incomplete one. 

The Central European federation was to have been based on federations 
between Poland and Czechoslovakia and between Yugoslavia and Greece. Hence 
Soviet policy is designed to prevent both these confederations, especially the 
first, which is the more dangerous to it. Here the Soviets take advantage of the 
basic prewar tendency of Czech policy as exemplified by former president Beneš, 
which may be expressed as follows: Czechoslovakia must aim to occupy a key 
position in Europe by forming a ‘bridge’ between East and West. Apart from 
this, the development of the Slovak question and the desire of Poland and Hun- 
gary to share a common frontier after the war confront the Czechs with the 
possibility that their state may be limited to the purely Czech territory of 
Bohemia, Moravia and the Sudetenland. In this situation Beneš sees the Soviets as 
his only ally, and they exploit this apparent convergence of Czech and Soviet 
interests. Thus Beneš is making the first breach in the Polish-Czech confedera- 
tion. 

The mysterious death of Sikorski, who was regarded by international opinion 
as the initiator of the idea of a Central European federation, was a further serious 
blow, and if anyone had a hand in it it can only have been Beneš and Stalin.* 
Finally, the idea of a Polish-Czech confederation has been well and truly buried 
by the Czech-Soviet pact, which will have the following practical consequences: 
1. The Polish-Czech confederation, which was to have been the nucleus of a 
general federation of Central Europe, is ruled out; 2. If Czechoslovakia is re- 
stored it will prevent Poland federating with the countries of the Danube basin, 
as she will not have a common frontier with Hungary; 3. A common frontier 
between the Czechs and the Soviet Union would bring the latter into Central 
Europe; 4. The battle between the Sikorski and Beneš conceptions of Eastern 
Europe has ended with Beneš holding the field, and he is to all intents and 
purposes a Soviet agent. This is a second and very important success for Moscow 
(...) [which has thus made Bene its satellite]. 

Soviet policy has not been able to prevent the other Central European con- 
federation, that between Yugoslavia and Greece: on the contrary, the agreement 
has been formally strengthened by the recent marriage of King Peter in London 
to a Greek princess. Soviet policy here has taken the form of trying to win over 


4 Sikorski, the Polish premier, was killed on 4 July 1943 when his plane crashed at 
Gibraltar on the return journey from an inspection of Polish troops in the Middle East. 
This was two months after the Soviet government broke off relations with the Polish 
government in London over the Katyń incident (see n. 3 above). The death of such a 
‘good European’ cannot have been unwelcome to the Soviet government. 
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Bulgaria, with which the Russians are not at war but which was also intended to 
join the Balkan federation. It seems more than likely that the Soviet minister at 
Sofia is behind Bulgaria’s refusal to withdraw her troops from occupied Greek 
and Yugoslav territory. Difficulties in settling Balkan affairs prevent a Balkan 
federation, and it is safe to suppose that the Russians at present do not want 
Bulgaria to pull out of the war. 

But the main Soviet diplomatic offensive is against Poland. It is clear that since 
the idea of a Central European federation has become a cornerstone of Polish 
foreign policy, Moscow will try by every means open to it to thwart and weaken 
Poland. (. . .) [Here follows an outline of Soviet endeavours to obtain recognition 
of the annexation of Eastern Poland following the Hitler-Stalin pact of 1939, and 
the implications of Soviet claims on East Prussia, the Baltic States and Bessara- 
bia.] 

Thus Russia has again scored an unquestionable success in the diplomatic game 
of encircling Poland. Nobody now talks of a Central European federation under 
Polish leadership, but only of a new partition of Poland itself. (. . .) 

Moscow is pursuing a similar policy towards all the other allied nations of 
Central Europe (. . .) [Let us therefore remain watchful and united. ] 


209. Blok Srodkowo-Europejski: ‘Two blocs’ 6 April 1944 


Article in the clandestine journal Agencja ‘Blok Srodkowo-Europejski’ (Agency for a 
Central European Bloc), vol. I, No. 1, Warsaw, 6 April 1944, pp. 10-13. Original in Polish 
Underground Archives, London: not repr. in Polish: the first half is reproduced below in 
full, the second half abridged: German tr. of these excerpts in Lipgens, Föderationspläne, 
pp. 332-5. 


# 


This article, the most emphatic of those emanating from the Polish underground on this 
subject, argued that attempts at a federation of East Central Europe made sense only as a 
step towards the federation of Europe as a whole. It described the latter as a ‘necessary phase 
of historical development’, with the interesting observation that the fact was more clearly 
recognized in Eastern Europe than in the West. While contemplating soberly the risk that 
such plans would be thwarted by the Soviet attitude, the writer expressed the view that a 
Scandinavian bloc as a sub-federation in Europe would be an especially natural develop- 
ment: he hoped it would come about and serve as an example to others. 


Ei 


The idea of European federation is that the continent should form blocs grad- 
ually that would merge into a powerful organic whole capable of safeguarding its 
own cultural mission in the world. These blocs could be formed on the basis of 
common culture, traditions and history and with the aim of ensuring free, inde- 
pendent and creative development in the political, economic and social field. This 
idea has gained support more rapidly and at an earlier date in our part of Europe 
than in the West — a fact to be ascribed to the great politico-cultural differences 
that exist and to the decline of the West European (Romance) nations. The idea of 
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federation is a necessary and inevitable phase of historical development for all the 
creative peoples of Europe, and separate blocs of such countries have positive 
purposes of their own. 

To suggest that any such bloc is to be reprehended as a mere ‘cordon sanitaire’, 
or to attempt è la Beneš’ to transform any European association into a ‘bridge’ 
between East and West, would at best be evidence of a desire to ignore its 
purposes, or disparage it to the point of caricature. That would be the effect of 
such a suggestion, if it did not actually spring from ill-will and a manifest desire 
to destroy Europe. 

Naturally it is not to be denied that one purpose of the bloc would be to serve 
as a bulwark. As Lord D’Abernon once said, the role of defending Europe 
against Asia, which in ancient times was performed by the Greeks at Marathon 
and Salamis, has in modern days chiefly fallen upon Poland. 

If we take note of forces that are outspokenly hostile to the idea of Europe 
forming geopolitical blocs that merge with one another, we must also not over- 
look the good intentions of those who would exaggerate the principle by dividing 
Europe into so many blocs as to destroy the meaning and purpose of the federal 
idea. For instance, the Swiss newspaper Basler Nachrichten has stated that 
‘Although blocs of states in Scandinavia, the Danube basin or the Balkans seem 
natural from the economic and political point of view, to Stalin they are like a red 
rag to a bull.’ Of these proposed blocs the most natural is undoubtedly the North 
European one of Scandinavia, which forms a separate geopolitical, cultural and 
economic unit. The spread of the federal idea in Northern Europe is a credit to 
Poland in so far as the idea is a Polish creation. We in Poland do not at present 
know much about the crystallization of a northern bloc, but from time to time 
we hear reports from Sweden. [For instance:] 

(...) Swedish political circles take a very critical view of Moscow statements 
opposing all federal plans in Europe. Swedish public opinion is especially disap- 
pointed at objections to the formation of a bloc of Northern states. It is pointed 
out in Stockholm that such a bloc would have no aggressive intentions whatever 
but would merely serve to promote the security, welfare, freedom and independ- 
ence of its members.’ (. . .) [Further quotations from the Swedish press. P 

As is known, there is in Stockholm a Committee of the Baltic States including 
countries such as Latvia and Lithuania,’ which would properly belong to a Cen- 
tral European bloc and not a Northern one. It might be thought that there is a 
danger here of a boundary dispute between the two blocs: but the presence of 
these countries in the Baltic Committee does not prejudice the future in any way. 
It is in fact advantageous to Poland and to the Central European idea, as it serves 
to arouse the interest of Sweden and the other Scandinavian countries in the 
organization of a bloc: they become involved with the idea and more keenly 
aware of the Russian danger instead of only the German one. (. . .) [Swedish press 


1 Cf. doc. 208, middle. 

2 Cf. also the resolutions and texts in Part Three, ch. I below (Sweden), pp. 714-32. 

3 Naturally the Polish resistance regarded the Soviet annexation of the Baltic States in 
1939 as no less illegal than the occupation of Eastern Poland. 
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reports on the Polish-Soviet frontier dispute and the question of the Polish- 
German frontier. ] 

If one thinks of the hesitations and lack of a clear appraisal of Bene’’s political 
moves on the part of certain Polish circles, it is noteworthy how well his policy is 
understood in Scandinavia and how unfavourably it is viewed there. (. . .) [Quo- 
tations from the Swedish press. ] 

While the general atmosphere at present is unpropitious to the idea of a Central 
European federation, there would probably be less pessimism and timidity in 
Poland if it were realized how many allies we have, especially since the impor- 
tance and popularity of the press of the small nations who are neutral in the 
present war has enormously increased. (. . .) [Parallels between a Central Euro- 
pean and a Scandinavian bloc as constituent parts of an all-Europe federation; 
warning of the adverse consequences for Scandinavia of a Soviet occupation of 
Finland. ] 


210. Wiadomosci Polskie: ‘Poland among the nations’ 
9 June 1944 


From Wiadomości Polskie (Polish News), No. 11 (115), Warsaw, 9 June 1944, pp. 1-3. 
Original in Polish Underground Archives, London; not repr. in Polish. German tr. of the 
present excerpt in Lipgens, Föderationspläne, pp. 335-7. 


* 


In this article, published shortly before the Soviet troops crossed the Curzon Line, and 
before the tragedy of the Warsaw rising,! the leading resistance newspaper once again put 
forward the idea of a federation of the peoples between the Soviet Union and Germany as 
the only possible solution to their problems. At the same time it was emphasized that the 
‘mainstay’ of such an association would consist in its observing the same prinaples as the 
Western democracies, so that there would be no real frontier between it and the West. The 
first part of the article, not reproduced here, argued from the experience of the war that 
future foreign policy must steer clear of cosmopolitanism, with its doctrinaire idealism, as 
well as of predatory and selfish nationalism. 


(. . .) Attempts to overcome [nationalism] by means of the diametrically oppo- 
site principles of doctrinaire cosmopolitanism or narrow individualism seem to 
be condemned to utter failure. This being so, the dominant problem of our time 
is to restrain that elemental force and divert it from bloodshed and the law of the 
jungle. It must be turned towards the development of creative values and peaceful 
cooperation instead of the destruction of weaker nations by stronger ones. 
GE 

Here we come again to the central question of policy for a future Poland. That 
policy is and must remain the creation of a union of the states and peoples of 


1 Cf. Introduction to the present chapter, n. 22. 
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Central Europe on a basis of freedom and equality, realistically understood. 
What can be the external form of such a union? Eventually, in the distant future, 
it could be a kind of federal state, a multinational United States of Central 
Europe. Today such plans would certainly be premature. The practical answer is 
rather a comparatively loose association of states pursuing an agreed foreign and 
military policy, complementing one another in the economic field, able to create 
conditions for genuine cultural cooperation and the interpenetration of peoples, 
but at the same time preserving the essence of state sovereignty in all their own 
affairs. 

It is hard at present to define the exact territorial extent of such an association. 
In the broadest sense and in accordance with general political probabilities it 
might include the whole area between Germany and the Soviet Union, organized 
in a system of national or federal states, from the far North to the southern 
extremity of the Balkans. In that case one would envisage three main groupings, 
viz. Scandinavia, Central Europe proper, and the Balkans, with a broadly uni- 
form political structure throughout the area. 

The mainstay of such an association would be the sense of a basic community 
of liberal ideals with those of the great Anglo-Saxon democracies and of Western 
Europe with France at its head, once the totalitarian German system has been 
destroyed. The most difficult aspect would be that of relations with the Soviet 
Union. At present the Soviets are inclined to consider any idea of a Central 
European union as directed against themselves, an attempt to cut off Russia from 
the world once again by a kind of ‘cordon sanitaire’, as it was called in 1919. Is 
this really so? The federation would have this character on one hypothesis only, 
viz. if the Soviets sought to impose their rule on others. If they did, then of 
course Russia’s immediate neighbours would have to oppose such tendencies, 
and so would others interested in the maintenance of a balance in world affairs. 
But it is a different matter if Russia is prepared to remain within her present 
frontiers,” and if she would concentrate on internal consolidation and on replac- 
ing her highly authoritarian regime by one based on genuine freedom. In that 
case the concept of a federal regime for Central Europe would present no danger 
to the integrity of the Soviet Union. Furthermore, there would be no practical 
difficulty in creating conditions for far-reaching political and economic cooper- 
ation between that part of Europe which is today united with the Soviet Union 
and the countries which would unite together so that the future of Europe, if not 
of the world, might be somewhat better and more secure than it has been in the 


past. (...) 


2 As in other statements by the Polish resistance, the ‘frontiers’ referred to are of course 
those of 1939, before the Nazi-Soviet invasion. 
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IX. Transnational Contacts 


WALTER LIPGENS 


Introduction 


The conditions of clandestine activity, including the need to preserve secrecy 
and to work in watertight cells, made it hard enough to preserve contact among 
resistance groups in a single country; communication across frontiers was more 
difficult still, and hardly took place except on the basis of prewar friendships. But 
every resistance group knew that there were similar groups in all parts of Hitler’s 
Europe; all of them, under the most difficult conditions, were raising their voice 
against the same injustices, combating the Fascist regime as best they could by 
means of pamphlets and leaflets, help to internees, forged identity papers and 
sabotage: likewise, all of them did their best to uphold belief in the triumph of 
right and justice and in a better future. ! Resistance fighters were helped to realize 
that theirs was an international movement by the fact that their ranks were joined 
by nationals of foreign countries — Italian émigrés, Spaniards, Germans, Aus- 
trians, Poles and others: this was especially true in France, but also in other parts 
of Europe.” But the activity of most resistance groups was confined to their own 
area, and we know of only two formal written agreements between groups of 
different countries, rendered possible by the weakening of German control in the 
last phase of the war. On 7 May 1944 the Comitato di Liberazione Nazionale per 
FP Alta Italia in north-eastern Italy concluded agreements of mutual support with 
delegates from Tito’s forces, amicably leaving to one side frontier problems 
which depended on the future ‘general situation’ in Europe. An agreement was 
concluded in the Western Alps on 12 and 30 May 1944 between the Resistenza in 
Piedmont and the head of ‘Région 2’ (Marseilles) of the Mouvements Unis de 
Résistance; this was not confined to military matters but included a declaration of 


1 This is attested by numerous texts throughout the present volume. Cf. H. Bernard, 
Résistance européenne, Verviers, 1968, pp. 10-22 and 247-59. Even H. Michel concedes 
(‘La “Resistance” allemande dans la Résistance européenne’, RHDGM, vol. 9, No. 36, 
Oct. 1959, p. 101) that the German resistance ‘posséde quelque chose de commun avec 
la Résistance des peuples occupés: la croyance qu’au-dessus de la force triomphante du 
mal, il y a les lois de la morale et de la justice.’ 

2 Cf., among numerous other works, P. Leonetti Carena, Gli Italiani del Maquis, Milan, 
1966; F. Bonte, Le antifascistes allemands dans la Résistance française, Paris, 1969; T. 
Spiegel, Österreicher in der belgischen und französischen Résistance, Vienna, 1969; A. 
Fernandez, Espanoles en la resistencia, Madrid, 1973; I. Holzer, ‘Die österreichischen 
Bataillone in Jugoslawien’ in Österreicher im Exil, Dokumentationsarchiv des österrei- 
chischen Widerstands, Vienna, 1977, pp. 159 ff. 
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political solidarity, in which the common aim was defined as ‘l’instauration des 
libertés démocratiques et de la justice sociale dans une libre communauté euro- 
peenne’.? 

From as early as 1941 onwards the leading personalities and &lite of the resist- 
ance groups in all countries had, however, expressed in almost identical terms 
their realization that ‘from the English Channel to the Aegean Sea’ the same 
battle was being fought against the same enemy, on the basis of the same faith in 
human dignity and the rule of law, and in the conviction that the resistance was a 
single unity which would overcome past discords and in due time bring about a 
federation of Europe. Henri Frenay, the leader of Combat, the largest French 
resistance group, declared in the spring of 1941 that “We want a federation of 
equal states in Europe, with a Germany cured of its megalomania’, and he helped 
to make known in France the evidence of German resistance to Hitler, such as the 
sermons of Bishop Galen of Münster. When in London, Frenay proposed that 
joint institutions should be set up for all European resistance groups, and on 26 
March 1944 he declared to the congress of Combat: ‘I know from abundant 
evidence that in every country of occupied Europe the intentions and hopes of 
the Resistance agree with ours to an amazing extent. How indeed should it be 
otherwise? For months and years they have lived the same life, suffered the same 
privations, run the same risks and fought the same fight as ours. They are com- 
bating the same enemy and the same ideology, for the same ideal of freedom and 
justice. Moreover, they have examined their consciences and they know now, as 
we do, that division has been the cause of weakness and that tomorrow our 
strength must lie in union.” 

Helmuth von Moltke and the Kreisau circle were convinced that European 
cooperation would be possible thanks to the revival of spiritual values and the 
Europe-wide struggle for the supranational ideals of Christianity, humanity and 
socialism. In April 1941 Moltke formulated the aim of a United States of Europe, 
and from then on he strove untiringly to forge links with resistance groups in 
other countries: he made personal contact with Bishop Berggrav in Norway, 
with the Dutch leaders Van Asbeck, G. J. Scholten, Van Roijen and C. L. Patijn, 
and in Poland with Archbishop (later Cardinal) Sapieha of Cracow. To all these 
he communicated the Kreisau documents concerning plans for a federal Europe, 
in the belief that the common aims of the resistance movements would provide 
the necessary solidarity for the future. ‘In the light of this ultimate objective, all 
the contacts with other European countries during the war were part of a prac- 
tical European policy, preparations for the construction of the new Europe.” As 


3 Cf. doc. 218 below, and works there cited. On the Italo-Yugoslav agreement: F. Cata- 
lano, Storia del C.L.N.A.I., Bari, 1956, pp. 256 ff.; T. Sala, La crisi finale nel littorale 
adriatico 1944-45, Udine, 1962, pp. 91 ff. For a general view: C. F. Delzell, Mussolint’s 
Enemies, Princeton, 1961, pp. 379-84. 

4 Cf., on Frenay, ch. IV above, pp. 270 and 285, and ‘L’Appel de “Combat” du 26 mars 
1944’ in L’Europe de demain, p. 67: to be repr. in Doc. Eur. Integr., vol. 2, Part Two, 
ch. I, ‘Plans by Exiles from France’, doc. 121. 

5 Ger van Roon, German Resistance to Hitler, ch. ‘Links with the Occupied Territories’, 
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far as is known, however, these and many other endeavours to establish contact 
in all countries did not result in any written agreements. 

It was the particular achievement of Ernesto Rossi and Altiero Spinelli — who 
in 1941 had formulated the aim of a United States of Europe in the Ventotene 
Manifesto, and in 1943 founded the Movimento Federalista Europeo within the 
Italian resistance movement‘ — that they seized the opportunity of Switzerland’s 
position as an island of neutrality in occupied Europe and organized a meeting of 
resistance leaders from as many countries as possible to work out a common 
programme. Rossi and Spinelli went to Switzerland for this purpose in the 
autumn of 1943, after the German takeover in Italy; they were already convinced 
that the resistance movements in all European countries must have drawn the 
same lessons from the war, and believed that a joint declaration would give their 
views more influence over Allied policy. After many laborious endeavours, 
beginning with an ‘Open Letter to all Anti-Fascists’, an inner group of leaders 
was formed in the winter of 1943/4. Rossi and Spinelli gained the confidence of 
the socialist François Bondy and, through him, of Jean-Marie Soutou, the Ge- 
neva representative of the Mouvements Unis de Résistance, who in turn put them 
in touch with W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general secretary of the World Council of 
Churches and intermediary between the Dutch resistance and the exiled govern- 
ment in London.’ Visser ’t Hooft at once recognized that the French and Italian 
ideas of a new Europe coincided with those he himself had expressed in so many 
memoranda and contacts, and he offered his own home at Geneva as a venue for 
the proposed meeting: this had to be held in secret, as refugee political gatherings 
were banned so as not to give Hitler a pretext for violating Swiss neutrality.’ 


pp. 201-18 (quotation p. 201); cf. Moltke in ch. V above, esp. docs. 118, 119 and 124, 
with introductory note. 

6 Cf. ch. VI above, docs. 148, 149, 152, 158, 161. Also L. Levi and S. Pistone, Trent'anni 
di vita del Movimento Federalista Europeo, Milan, 1973; A. Chiti-Batelli, ‘Il federal- 
ismo europeo dalla Resistenza ai trattati di Roma’ in M. Albertini, A. Chiti-Batelli and 
G. Petrilli, Storia del federalismo europeo, Turin, 1973; W. Lipgens, A History of 
European Integration, vol. 1: 1945-1947, Oxford, 1982, pp. 108-17. 

7 Cf. docs. 211 and 212 with introductory notes; on J.-M. Soutou, n. 12 below; on W. A. 
Visser °t Hooft see ch. VII, docs, 175, 179 and 180, also his Memoirs, London and 
Philadelphia, 1973, esp. ‘The Swiss Road’, pp. 136-49, ‘Relations with the German 
Resistance and Peace-feelers’, pp. 150-64, and ‘European Resistance Movements . . .’, 
pp. 177-81. 

8 Cf. Visser °t Hooft, Memoirs, p. 178: ‘Jean-Marie Soutou, who was associated with the 
underground paper Témoignage Chrétien and who was himself a keen European fed- 
eralist, brought me in touch with these Italians. They had no difficulty in getting me to 
cooperate with them, for what they proposed was in line with the thinking and planning 
we had done in the ecumenical movement. In the still delicate situation in Switzerland 
we had to avoid publicity. So I proposed that they should meet in my home.’ For his 
planning in the ecumenical movement cf. Doc. Eur. Integr. vol 2, ch. ‘Churches’, docs. 
253, 255, 258, 265. 

9 The ban was imposed by the Swiss authorities to comply with German demands: cf. 
below, introduction to Part Three, ch. II. 
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Thus on 31 March, 29 April, 20 May and 7 July 1944 resistance leaders from 
nine countries met to formulate a federalist design for Europe to which all the 
national movements could subscribe. In the first three sessions three Italians, two 
Frenchmen, two Germans, two Dutch representatives and one each for Yugo- 
slavia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Norway and Denmark devoted untiring efforts 
to producing a statement expressing what they knew to be the positive aims of so 
many resistance movements. Their accreditation varied from one instance to 
another. On 29 April Rossi and Spinelli were able to present themselves as official 
representatives of the Partito Cristiano Sociale, the Partito d’Azione (Action 
Party) and the Partito Repubblicano, with authority to approve the text of decla- 
rations, and by 20 May they were also able to speak for the Liberal Party. The 
Communist and Socialist Parties appointed them as ‘observers’, while the Chris- 
tian Democrats had not responded by the time of the last session on 7 July.!° The 
third Italian representative at Geneva was Egidio Reale.!! Laloy, the official 
representative at Geneva of the French National Committee in Algiers, took part 
together with Soutou: the latter had represented Témoignage Chrétien in Geneva 
since the spring of 1943 and had helped to organize the adherence of the non- 
Communist resistance groups to the Mouvement de Libération Nationale. !? 
François Bondy, who maintained contact with socialist groups in the French 
resistance, also took part in the discussions; born in Austria-Hungary, he was at 
this time a naturalized Swiss citizen.” After some discussion at its first session the 
conference agreed by a majority that members of the German resistance should 
be invited to take part. '* Its two representatives were Hanna Bertholet and Hilda 


10 According to L’Unita Europea, No. 4 (Milan), May-June 1944, p. 4, and No. 5 (Swiss 
edn.), July-Aug. 1944, p. 1: cf. doc. 219 below. Details of approach to the PSIUP in K. 
Voigt, ‘Die Genfer Féderalistentreffen im Frühjahr 1944’, Risorgimento 1, 1980, 
pp. 67 f. In other respects, contrary to Dr Voigt’s n. 4, the statements in this article do 
not seem to me to go beyond what was said in my first version of the present chapter in 
Föderationspläne, pp. 379-400. 

11 A. Spinelli to the present editor, 22 Aug. 1980. Contrary to Voigt (op. cit., p. 63) he 
stated that L. Einaudi was not present at the talks: ‘Einaudi was one of the group of 
Italian federalists in Switzerland at that time, but definitely did not take part in the 
conference.’ J.-M. Soutou also recalled (20 March 1964) that the third Italian was Prof. 
E. Reale of the Republican Party. 

12 Information from J.-M. Soutou (Paris, 20 March 1964). For his biography cf. M. 
Winock, Histoire politique de la revue ‘Esprit’ 1930-50, Paris, 1975, pp. 150 f.: born 
near Lyons in 1912, in 1936 he met E. Mounier, who in May 1939 took him into the 
editorial office of Esprit. Pp. 246 f.: in 1942 he and Joseph Rovan belonged to the group 
‘Amitié chrétienne”, founded by Abbé Glasbert at Lyons, which rescued 200 Jewish 
children and placed them in convents. Arrested by the Gestapo in Jan. 1943, he was 
released on the intercession of Cardinal Gerlier of Lyons and went to Switzerland as 
agent for the Mouvements Unis de Résistance. In 1945 he was appointed secretary to 
the French embassy at Belgrade. 

13 Information from A. Spinelli, 22 Aug. 1980. 

14 Cf. Visser ’t Hooft, Memoirs, p. 178: “The majority felt that in a discussion about the 
future of Europe German resisters should be included.’ Cf. also L’Unita Europea, 
No. 4 (Milan), May-June 1944, p. 1. 
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Monte. The former represented the Militant Socialist International (Internatio- 
naler Sozialistischer Kampfbund - ISK), which had reunited with the Social 
Democratic Party (SPD) in exile; she maintained contact with several German 
resistance groups in the trade union movement, while Hilda Monte was in touch 
with residual groups of the ‘Neu Beginnen’ movement in Germany.” The 
Netherlands were represented by Visser °t Hooft and another whose name is 
unknown. A member of Tito’s movement came from Yugoslavia. His name is 
also unknown, as are those of the Pole, Czech, Norwegian and Dane — most of 
them in any case used cover names at the outset.!* 

At the session of 31 March the representatives also adopted the principle that 
‘resistance means not merely the rejection of a false ideology, but also the affir- 
mation of positive values.’ In this spirit they agreed on the main lines of what 
became Declaration I, stating inter alia that ‘all the sacrifice and suffering 
accepted for the same cause have created ties of brotherhood among [the resist- 
ance movements] and have given birth to a new conscience of European solidarity 
of the free peoples, the maintenance of which will be one of the essential gu- 
arantees of peace.” 

At or before the second session on 29 April the Italian representatives submit- 
ted a draft of Declaration II, intended to define precisely what kind of European 
federation was envisaged. As Visser °t Hooft reported three months later, the 
discussion ‘brought to light fairly wide differences of opinion’;!* but it appears 
from the sources that these did not relate to the necessity of federal union as such. 
All the participants, except the Dane and probably the Norwegian, clearly 
regarded the principle of a supranational federation as basic and beyond ques- 
tion. The main points at issue were, on the one hand, the extent to which national 
sovereignty must be limited (the French and Italians wanted to go further in this 
direction than the rest), and, on the other, as Visser °t Hooft reported, ‘the 
relationship of Britain and Russia to the European federation’.!? The third ses- 


15 Information from Hanna Bertholet (Frankfurt am Main, 8 Nov. 1961). Hilda Monte 
(cover-name of Hilde Meisel), b. Berlin 1914, was also a member of the ISK. In 1943 
she published in London The Unity of Europe (excerpts in Doc. Eur. Integr., vol. 2, 
Part Two ch. IV, doc. 226). She crossed illegally from Switzerland into Germany in the 
autumn of 1944, and was shot while on the return journey in the following spring. Cf. 
W. Link, Die Geschichte des Internationalen Jugendbundes (1JB) und des Internatio- 
nalen Sozialistischen Kampfbundes (ISK), Meisenheim, 1964, pp. 273, 318 etc.; W. 
Röder, Die deutschen sozialistischen Exilgruppen in Grossbritannien 1940-1945, Bonn, 
1968, pp. 45, 84 and 185. 

16 Cf. L’Unità Europea, No. 5 (Milan), July-Aug. 1944, p. 2; also Visser ’t Hooft, 
Memoirs, p. 178: ‘We succeeded in finding men from Czechoslovakia, Poland and 
Yugoslavia who were active in resistance movements of their countries, and we invited a 
Norwegian and a Dane who were residents of Geneva but could help in making contact 
with their national resistance movements.’ 

17 Cf. doc. 215 and Visser ’t Hooft, Memoirs, pp. 178 f. 

18 Cf. doc. 213 and Visser ’t Hooft’s report to London, doc. 223. 

19 This is stated in Visser ’t Hooft’s first report to Holland on the talks, dated 21 May, 
doc. 217: cf. his Memoirs, pp. 179 f. Hanna Bertholet, 8 Nov. 1961, and F. Bondy and 
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sion, on 20 May, adopted a compromise text of Declaration II which called for a 
European federal government with exclusive competence in foreign policy, eco- 
nomic affairs and defence; without naming the Soviet Union or any other coun- 
try, it provided that membership of the federation should be open to any state 
which would, inter alia, ‘guarantee democratic institutions and the free develop- 
ment of the human personality’.”° 

Immediately after 20 May Declarations I and II, the former described as a 
‘message of solidarity’ and the latter as a draft manifesto, were forwarded to 
resistance groups in as many countries as possible, under cover of a letter urging 
them to express agreement at an early date.?! However, as Visser ’t Hooft points 
out in his Memoirs, ‘A few days later the Allied armies landed in Normandy, and 
the resistance movements had to concentrate on the immediate tasks of liberation 
and of setting up new structures of government. Most members of our Geneva 
group hastened back to their countries, where they had to undertake new re- 
sponsibilities. At the same time the Allied armies were now in control, and they 
carried out a policy in which there was no place for the idea of a European 
federation.” Nevertheless interesting reactions were received in Geneva, though 
fewer than had been hoped. Replies from four Dutch underground papers — Vrij 
Nederland, De Waarheid, De Christofoor and Ons Volk — welcomed the decla- 
ration of solidarity but demurred at commenting on Declaration II owing to the 
shortness of time.” In a subsequent message Vrij Nederland rejected the idea of a 
European federation in the form proposed at Geneva.” French and Italian reac- 
tions were more favourable. From occupied Italy affirmative replies were pre- 
sumably sent by the MFE, the Action Party and perhaps others, but their tenor is 
not known. In France a statement on the lines of the Geneva declaration was 
issued in July by the Comité Francais pour la Fédération Europénne, and in 
August the Mouvement de Libération Nationale for the Lyons region issued a 
similar programme.” Enthusiastic support came from the Socialist Vanguard 
Group in Britain, which had received the text of Declaration II as communicated 
to London by Visser ”t Hooft, or perhaps earlier.” Sir Walter (afterwards Lord) 


A. Spinelli, 11 June 1964, confirmed that the main problem was the inclusion or exclu- 
sion of Britain and the USSR. Cf. also Rossi’s article quoted in n. 1 to doc. 216. 

20 Cf. doc. 216, esp. section IV, and Visser ’t Hooft, Memoirs, p. 180. 

21 Cf. the covering letter from the Geneva conference, doc. 214, and Visser ’t Hooft’s 
letter to the Dutch ‘Committee of the Swiss Road’, doc. 217 and introductory note. 

22 Visser ’t Hooft, Memoirs, p. 180. This was all the more true of Eastern and South- 
Eastern Europe under Soviet control. But, for instance, Lyons came under Allied 
control on 3 Sep. 1944. 

23 De Christofoor answered at greater length, but in such contradictory terms that it was 
not clear whether it approved or disapproved of the draft manifesto. For the replies 
from the four periodicals cf. introductory note and n. 1 to doc. 220. 

24 Cf. doc. 220. 

25 Cf. ch. IV, docs. 108 and 111: also Open Letter from the MFE to the CFFE, doc. 222 
below. 

26 The reply, dated 29 Sep. 1944, from the Secretary of the Vanguard Group ran: ‘We are 
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Layton was the only statesman of note to applaud the Declaration, which he 
quoted extensively in an address to the Royal Geographical Society in Lon- 
don.?’ 

On 20 May the Geneva conference had also set up a ‘Comité Provisoire pour la 
Fédération européenne’, with Rossi and Soutou as its most active members, ‘dans 
le but de maintenir les liaisons nécessaires, de faire le travail de recherche et de 
propagande, de recueillir les adhésions qui seront envoyées et de préparer une 
réunion fédéraliste européenne pour le moment où elle sera possible dès la ces- 
sation des hostilités.” This body, which remained in existence till the end of 
1944, published No. 1 of L’Europe Fédéraliste, which spoke of the favourable 
reception given to the Declaration by ‘l’ensemble des mouvements de résistance 
européenne" "7 In March 1945, under the new name ‘Centre d'action pour la 
Fédération européenne’, it published a useful collection of documents entitled 
L’Europe de demain. It is clear that the Geneva appeal did not elicit many 
favourable replies, or they would certainly have appeared in that publication: this 
was true not only of Eastern Europe, communication with which was becoming 
impossible, but also of resistance movements in the West. The basic reason was 
probably, as stated in the Dutch reply,” that in the last crucial phase of the 
struggle for victory, as national sentiment became more intense, the texts were 
not greeted with the same enthusiasm as they would have been a year earlier; 
there was a prevalent feeling that the Allied powers had other ideas, and a dis- 
inclination to act counter to the views and intentions of the exiled governments. 
The federalist congress held in Paris in March 1945 was consequently on a some- 
what smaller scale than envisaged at Geneva and, in the situation dictated by the 


in complete agreement with the programme set out in the Declaration. We whole- 
heartedly approve the proposed measures to bring about European unity.’ (Italian tr. in 
L’Unita Europea, No. 6 (Milan), Sep.-Oct. 1944, p. 5). 

27 News Chronicle, 4 Jan. 1945; L’Unita Europea, No. 8 (Milan), Feb. 1945, p. 5. Cf. also 
Sir W. Layton’s The British Commonwealth and World Order (Sidney Ball Lecture, 3 
March 1944), London (OUP), 1944: excerpts in Doc. Eur. Integr., vol. 2, Part one, 
ch. II. doc 94. Layton was editor of The Economist from 1922 to 1938 and was for a 
time director of the Economic and Financial Department of the League of Nations. In 
1942-3 he was Head of the Joint War Production Staff; in 1949-57 Vice-President of the 
Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe and Liberal leader in the House of 
Lords. 

28 See doc. 214. 

29 L’Europe Fédéraliste, No. 1 (the only issue published), Geneva, Sep.-Oct. 1944, p. 3. 
The claim of support is exaggerated. 

30 Editions de la Baconniére, Neuchatel, March 1945, with preface by J.-M. Soutou dated 
Jan. 1945 (information from Soutou, 20 March 1964). This firm also published other 
useful resistance texts. 

31 Doc. 221. A memorandum of 8 Dec. 1944 by the MFE described the situation in Italy: 
“(...) il semble que même les fédéralistes plus convaincus sont tous absorbés par le 
travail de réorganisation intérieure de leur propre parti, de la participation au gouverne- 
ment et de la reconstruction économique et administrative’ (Rossi archives, communi- 
cated by K. Voigt). 
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two world powers, was unable to achieve any significant effect.*? But it remains 
to the credit of the Geneva conference of resistance fighters that, as the continent 
sank to the nadir of its influence, they gave clear and emphatic expression on a 
supranational basis to the aspirations which, as the texts in this volume show, 
were shared by the overwhelming majority of non-Communist resistance groups 
throughout Europe. 


211. ‘Lettre ouverte du Mouvement italien pour la Fédération 
européenne à tous les antifascistes’ November 1943 


Original in French (3 typed pages). A carbon copy was sent by Visser ”t Hooft to the 
Dutch resistance: ROD Archives, Amsterdam, ‘Swiss Road’ A, P 63. Not hitherto printed 
in French: German tr. (unabridged) first printed in Lipgens, Föderationspläne, 
pp. 380 f. 


3$ 


In mid-September 1943 Ernesto Rossi and Altiero Spinelli, the authors of the Ventotene 
Manifesto, who had spent years as political prisoners of Fascism, went to Switzerland on 
behalf of the Milan federalists. Their object was to confirm their belief that the resistance 
movements in all countries had similar plans for the future of Europe, and to find means of 
giving practical effect to that unanimity.! At first their attempts to contact members of the 
resistance were defeated by mistrust and secrecy, but this changed completely when they 
gained the confidence of the Swiss journalist François Bondy, who made them free of his 
contacts with the French resistance and himself joined whole-heartedly in their work.* The 
following letter, addressed to all suitable recipients, urged that those who were fighting for a 
common cause should likewise unite to bring about a United States of Europe; it proposed a 
‘preparatory congress’ to formulate a ‘solemn declaration of our common aims’? A copy of 
the letter was sent to the Dutch resistance by Visser ’t Hooft: the contact established with 
him was especially important in making possible the actual arrangements for the Geneva 
conferences (cf. docs. 213-17 and 223). 


# 


The hour is approaching when the Fascists and Nazis who have driven nations 
to massacre one another will be punished as they deserve. The democratic powers 
are preparing to restore freedom and independence wherever the totalitarian 
powers have destroyed them. 


32 Cf. W. Lipgens, À History of European Integration, vol. 1: 1945-1947, Oxford, 1982, 
pp. 125-30.-I am indebted to Herr Klemens Bott, Saarbrücken, for help in preparing 
this chapter. 

1 Cf., in ch. VI above, the Ventotene Manifesto (doc. 148) and the resolutions of the 
inaugural meeting of the Movimento Federalista Europeo (MFE: doc. 161). 

2 Information from A. Spinelli and F. Bondy, 11 June 1964. Bondy arranged contact, in 
particular, with Jean-Marie Soutou, who had just come to Switzerland from the French 
resistance (cf. n. 12 to Introduction, above). 

3 The present document, according to its full title, was addressed ‘à tous les antifascistes 
de langue française’. An invitation, presumably of very similar tenor, was addressed to 
German-speaking anti-Fascists: cf. n. 4 below. 
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This war has not been between nations only. It has been a fight to decide 
whether mankind should live under a regime of despotism and enslavement by a 
self-styled master race, or under a civilization based on respect for human per- 
sonality, freedom, social equality and political democracy. 

During this struggle, which at first seemed to favour the totalitarian powers, 
then was for a long time indecisive and is now ending in the triumph of demo- 
cratic forces, nationals of the same country have sometimes fought one another 
and have rebelled against their own government in the common cause of civili- 
zation. 

When Pétain and his henchmen ordered the French people to submit to Ger- 
many, the French refused to do so and continued the fight by all means in their 
power. 

When Hitler and Mussolini launched the German and Italian peoples, whom 
they had enslaved and brutalized, on a war of rapine, many Germans and Italians 
who had fought for years against totalitarian despotism did not hesitate to make a 
stand against their own countries and to recognize the Allied cause as their 
own. 

This collaboration among men faithful to the cause of liberty existed when 
there was still no direct contact between us. It must now be consolidated as far as 
opportunity offers and must be voluntarily continued in future years, because the 
task that awaits us tomorrow, while not a warlike one, is no less formidable. 
What we have to do is to create a set of European political institutions that will at 
last bring order and peace to our continent by establishing the freedom of peoples 
and individuals not on the fragile basis of nationalism but on the solid foundation 
of a United States of Europe. 

The principal members of the United Nations have realized that there are 
problems in Europe which can only be solved at the European level. 

But we maintain that the salvation of Europe cannot consist in a new Holy 
Alliance, whereby European affairs would be governed by the chanceries of two 
or three great powers. Imperialist rivalries would in that case soon revive. We 
must therefore create European federal institutions which would permit each 
nation to develop freely but would possess sufficient armed force to guarantee 
peace and order on the continent. They must be designed to foster a profound, 
healthy social renewal in all countries and ensure that free institutions can func- 
tion properly in each of the member states. 

But a European federation will not come about unless the peoples compel their 
diplomats to establish it. We therefore believe that all progressive forces in the 
countries concerned should at once unite in demanding that peace in Europe 
should be founded on a true union of free peoples. We must not repeat the tragic 
error of 1919, when imperialist rivalries continued unchanged behind the fagade 
of the League of Nations. 

In Switzerland - a country whose institutions may well serve as a model for the 
free peaceable union of different nations - there are today citizens of France, Ger- 
many, Italy and other countries who have taken refuge in this corner of Europe 
from Nazi and Fascist persecution. Here, in contact with one another, are men 
who have fought, are fighting and will continue to fight for peace and freedom. 
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We hereby invite them to discuss together the problems of the reconstruction 
of Europe, in which they will soon be called upon to take part, and to issue a 
solemn declaration of our common aims. 

The Swiss authorities cannot at present allow us to assemble publicly, but 
there are certainly Swiss citizens who recall that their country’s mission has 
always been to act as a centre for the discussion of ideas and plans for the renewal 
of Europe. Such people will certainly help us to organize a preliminary congress 
to lay the foundations of a federalist movement transcending national frontiers, 
and to make plans to coordinate a joint campaign by progressive elements in all 
countries. 

We shall be sending you the text of an open letter that we have addressed to 
anti-Fascists of German speech, containing news of the Italian Movement for 
European Federation;* also the Theses approved by the congress of that Move- 
ment, held at Milan on 27-8 August 1943, and a copy of an article published in 
No. 2 of the clandestine journal L’Unita Europea.5 We may subsequently send 
further documents of the Italian Movement to serve as a basis for discussion. 

We await your reply to the present invitation. 


212. Ernesto Rossi: “Tomorrow’s Europe’ April 1944 


‘Storeno’ (pseudonym of Ernesto Rossi), Gli Stati Uniti d’Europa, Lugano, May 1944; 
French tr. under the pseudonym “Thelos’, L’Europe de demain, 40-page booklet on thin 
paper, (Lugano), May 1944: printed in 10,000 copies and distributed in France from May 
onwards. Repr., together with other federalist documents, in L’Europe de demain, Neu- 
chätel, March 1945, pp. 19-63. The following excerpts are on pp. 27 f., 35-9, 43 f. and 62 f. 
of the Neuchätel edition; German tr. in Lipgens, Föderationspläne, pp. 383-8. 


In the early months of 1944 Ernesto Rossi, who was in Switzerland for the purpose of 
organizing a conference of resistance fighters from all parts of Europe (cf. doc. 211), wrote an 
extensive analysis of Europe’s political troubles and the need for union. This was based on 
the discussions he had had so far and was intended as a basis for future ones and also to 
spread the idea of federalism in the French resistance. The French edition was printed in 
10,000 copies on very thin paper and smuggled into occupied France from May 1944 
onwards.’ It is one of the most incisive works of 1944 and gives a clear picture of the ideas of 
one of the chief organizers of the ‘Geneva conference’. The first three chapters describe the 
decline of European civilization owing to political anarchy (cf. the first excerpt below) and 
the failure of the League of Nations for lack of supranational authority’ the ‘federalist 
solution’ is expounded in five further chapters. 


4 This text has not been traced. 

5 Cf. ch. VI, docs. 161 and 158 respectively. 

1 Cf. Charles F. Delzell, Mussolini’s Enemies, Princeton, 1961, p. 282; Sergio Pistone, La 
Germania e l’unità europea, Napoli 1978, p. 144 f. 
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International law 


Nowadays every state insists ruthlessly on its own absolute sovereignty. It 
refuses to let it be modified in any way, and is determined to remain sole judge of 
its rights in all circumstances. 

To defend its rights it endeavours to be stronger than its potential enemies, if 
necessary by allying itself with other countries. Naturally the security of one 
state means the insecurity of others. 

What is called ‘international law’ is not law at all: its authority disappears as 
soon as the parties cease to show goodwill. All international agreements contain, 
at least implicitly, the reservation rebus sic stantibus (as long as circumstances 
remain the same): a government only considers itself bound by them until it 
decides, in its unchallengeable judgement, that it would no longer be in the 
national interest to carry out the obligations in question. 

The most ambitious manifestation of international law and also the most gro- 
tesque demonstration of its impotence is the Kellogg Pact of 1929 ‘outlawing’ 
war. Nearly every government in the world, including those of Germany, Italy 
and Japan, took pleasure in displaying their pacifism by legally putting an end to 
war and proclaiming its official death. Resounding speeches, telegrams from one 
head of state to another, toasts, congratulations, ecstatic press articles — nothing 
whatever was lacking. But alas, hell is paved with good intentions. The Pact 
contained no effective sanction against war, and matters went on as before. No 
doubt the god of war was too busy massacring and destroying to even notice that 
he had been ‘outlawed’ by so many well-intentioned people. (. . .) 


Imperial unity and federal unity 


Among the various forms that such an organization can take, we are not 
concerned here with the kind of centralization that leads nations to merge into a 
unitary state with a government and administration of its own and equal rights 
for all citizens. This framework may succeed in making possible the harmonious 
development of free institutions — as we saw in the fifty years following the 
unification of Italy — provided the peoples concerned already show considerable 
ethnic homogeneity, a sufficient affinity in things of the mind, a reasonably 
uniform standard of living and a common stock of religious, artistic and literary 
traditions. 

The types of organization we propose to consider are the following: 

1. Imperialism, which subjects nations to the prevailing military power. 

2. Federalism, a super-state to which members of the federation transfer as 
much sovereignty as is necessary to govern all matters of general concern, while 
retaining enough power to resolve their individual problems independently. 

Either of these types of organization may put an end to war throughout the 
territory to which they apply. But the essential difference is that the former is 
repugnant to nations which are conscious of their personality and historical 
autonomy. Even if it is possible for a time, by fire and sword, to unite the most 
diverse peoples in a common slavery, nations whose dignity is thus injured will 
no longer contribute to the progress of humanity. Federalism, on the other hand, 
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enables peoples who differ completely in race, religion and language to live 
together peaceably, as in Switzerland, without in any way sacrificing the free 
development of their individual genius. 


Characteristics of federal organization 


The basic units of a federal organization are not states but individuals. The 
federal government is not composed of delegates appointed by state governments 
and responsible to them, but of representatives elected by, and responsible to, all 
who are citizens of the federated states and also of the federation itself. 

In this way the federal constitution safeguards the rights which are an essential 
condition of the exercise of political liberties. It is inconceivable that a member 
state should adopt a totalitarian regime, which would suppress opposition par- 
ties, freedom of the press and free assembly: for how could the citizens of such a 
state freely choose who should represent them in the federal government? 

The federation being a state in its own right and not merely an alliance of 
sovereign states, its constitution is a permanent bond among the federated 
nations: none of them is entitled to withdraw from the association and resume 
full independence under a government of its own. 

The fact that the basic units of the federation are individuals and not states 
makes it possible to apply the democratic principle to the proceedings of legis- 
lative assemblies. Opposing forces are led to combine in accordance with their 
political views and not on a national basis. Hence federal election campaigns 
transcend national boundaries and the representatives in legislative assemblies 
vote as their judgement dictates, irrespective of nationality. Socialists will vote 
with those of another member state against their conservative compatriots, and 
vice versa. This without doubt is the most solid basis of unity: the community of 
sentiment and interest within each party will extend over the whole area of the 
federation, destroying or at least mitigating national prejudice, animosity and 
pride. 

As far as its competence extends, the federation has direct jurisdiction over all 
citizens. Such was the essential reason for the great success of the American 
constitution of 1789 [sic] (...) 


Tasks of the federation 


A federation is created for three main purposes: foreign relations, defence, and 
the maintenance of internal peace. 

It must therefore have: (1) a government to handle all foreign policy questions; 
(2) an army under the government’s orders, superseding national forces; (3) a 
supreme court to rule on the interpretation of federal law and to settle disputes 
between member states or between them and the federation. 

This is not the place to go into the constitutional problems that arise, such as: 
should there be a single legislative body or a second chamber; should executive 
power be exercised by a cabinet chosen by parliament or by a president directly 
elected by the citizens; what should be the system of representation, the method 
of appointing federal magistrates, amending the constitution etc.? Nor need we 
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consider here what additional powers, if any, should be conferred on the feder- 
ation. The allocation of power between the federation and its members will 
clearly depend on the political circumstances in which it is formed, the extent of 
federal territories, the degree of homogeneity of the peoples concerned, and 
many other factors which cannot all be foreseen. It must be noted, however, that 
the federal state cannot perform its three essential functions unless it is at least 
able to control foreign trade, emigration, currency and the administration of 
colonies. In addition such matters as major questions of transport, electricity 
supplies, the prevention of monopolies and some social legislation can be dealt 
with more broadly and with more concern for the common interest by federal 
bodies than by individual states. 

Economic unity is a strong buttress of political unity. Federal links will be all 
the stronger as union is seen to benefit the economy. The more a federal state 
brings about the interrelation of all economic activities, the deeper will be the 
roots of unity and the greater its ability to withstand all storms. (. . -) 


Germany in the European federation 


Europe needs Germany. The 80 million Germans must be induced to work 
peaceably with the other peoples of Europe if they are to cease being a deadly 
poison and a cancer within our civilization. 

Those who believe that this cannot be done, and that the German people must 
always be the tyrant or the slave of the rest of Europe, forget the tens and 
hundreds of thousands of Germans who have died or are languishing in prisons 
and concentration camps or have gone into exile because they would not be 
associated, even passively, with the Führer’s policy. It is only just, moreover, to 
recall that the same judgement as is passed on Germany today was levelled against 
the British people in the days of its imperialist expansion, and against the French 
people during and after Napoleonic times. 

Certainly all war criminals must be severely punished, but the German people 
must be enabled to resume its place in the concert of Europe on a basis of 
complete equality of rights and obligations. This is only possible if Germany 
belongs to the federation of a United States of Europe. Only such a solution can 
reduce as far as possible Germany’s opposition to the interim measures that will 
be necessary to give liberal institutions a fair start in Germany itself: access to 
power for genuinely democratic elements, eradication of feudalism in agriculture 
and industry, administration decentralization, anti-Nazi education and so on. 
Such measures must not seem to be enforced out of hatred for the German 
people, but must be the indication of a desire to place Germany on the same level 
as all future members of the federal organization. Only the United States of 
Europe will make it possible to disarm Germany for good without humiliating its 
people and inflaming their national sentiments, since at the same time the armies 
of all other states will disappear and be replaced by federal forces. Only a federal 
organization can ensure collective security without destroying Germany’s indus- 
trial potential. It alone can make use, in the general interest, of Germany’s heavy 
industry, chemicals and other major industries: these will be strictly controlled, 
but so will the corresponding industries of all the other membercountries. (. . .) 
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We must know what we want 


Clemenceau used to say that war is too serious a matter to be left to generals: 
we for our part must say that peace is too serious a matter to be left to diplo- 
mats. 

Between the end of hostilities and the final peace treaty we may expect a much 
longer interim period than after the first world war. During that time, if our ideas 
are clear and if we show sufficient energy, we can raise immense public support in 
all quarters for the federal ideal. The memory of horrors and sufferings will still 
be fresh and painful, while our voice will be that of hope and faith in a free, 
peaceful and prosperous world. 

Faced with the selfishness of public men and the privileged classes, and the 
provincial xenophobia of those who cannot see beyond national frontiers, we 
must talk a European language. We must teach one and all that national problems 
are only parts of a single European problem: we must mobilize the progressive 
forces of all countries under our banner so as to convince non-European gov- 
ernments that all interim measures after the armistice must be taken with an eye 
to the construction of a United States of Europe. If such an edifice is set up by the 
peace treaty it will be the finest page in the history of Western civilization: it will 
mark the beginning of a new and a more truly human age. 

If, on the other hand, we do not make proper use of the transitional period, if 
we give men time to forget what war is like, if we allow what is still a molten mass 
to re-set in the old nationalist mould, then we shall fall back into a state of chaos, 
leading soon to another world conflagration. In that case the unification of 
Europe would undoubtedly not be achieved by the collaboration of free peoples, 
but would be imposed by some new conquerer. 


Thelos 


213. Draft of a declaration to be issued by European resistance and 
liberation movements April 1944 


From L’Unita Europea, No. 4 (Milan), May-June 1944 (in full) 


Since the turn of the year 1943/4 replies to the letters addressed ‘to all anti-fascists’ (doc. 
211) had brought about a large number of personal contacts between members of the 
resistance from several countries who had taken refuge in Switzerland. A smaller group 
formed as a result of many discussions held meetings at the home of W. Visser ’t Hooft on 31 
March, 29 April and 20 May. At the first session, on 31 March, further progress was made in 
establishing mutual trust: agreement was reached on German participation and on the 
principle of adopting two declarations.’ At or before the session on 29 April the Italian 


1 The participants, as far as can be ascertained, numbered about 15 and represented nine 
countries. As to their identity and the decision to admit two German resisters to the 
group, see Introduction to the present chapter. 
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delegation presented a draft of Declaration II, which was printed in Italian in L’Unitä 
Europea. Based on the MFE’s Tesi politiche of 27-28 August 1943,? it was used as a basis of 
discussion at the second and third sessions at Geneva: the final version preserved its basic 
ideas, though almost every sentence of the draft was altered? 


> 


The national committees of the European resistance and liberation movements 
declare: 

1. Peace, liberty, social justice and the autonomous development of national 
life, which are the basis of European civilization, can in future be guaranteed only 
if men have the courage to abandon the principle of absolute state sovereignty. 
This principle is illusory and wrong in practice: it is anachronistic in the light of 
modern techniques of production, and repugnant to the conscience of all who are 
devoted to social and political progress. The problems of frontier-drawing in 
areas of mixed population, the military security of individual countries, the need 
to combat monopolies and autarky and to forge close links between the various 
national economies, the safeguarding of democratic institutions in countries 
where they are menaced — these and similar problems are no longer a matter for 
individual states but are essential to the peaceful coexistence of free peoples. They 
must therefore be solved by means of bodies which will limit the sovereignty of 
individual states and organize the international community as a whole, instead of 
numerous states all pursuing separate foreign policies. 

2. Within the wider, but relatively loose organization which should have as its 
object to enable the peoples of the whole world to live together in peace, the 
problem of Europe calls for a more radical solution. The return to power of 
reactionary groups in countries liberated from the Nazi oppressor, the old policy 
of alliances, the balance of power and spheres of influence, the dismemberment 
of nations knit together by the feelings and common interests of their citizens, 
and the destruction of the industrial potential of the defeated countries — all this 
would prevent the European economy from recovering, and would sow the seeds 
of another war that could not be averted by any world security organization. 

Europe must be united in a single federation with all its peoples on a footing of 
complete legal and political equality, so that they can develop freely in accord- 
ance with their racial, cultural and geographical characteristics, thus putting an 
end to the international anarchy which, in the span of a single generation, has 
twice made our continent the centre of a world conflagration. 

3. At the end of this war Europe will be in a state of prostration without 
precedent in history. The three great powers whose forces have crushed the Nazi 
hydra will certainly have much influence on the shaping of the new European 
community. 


2 Cf. ch. VI, doc. 161. K. Voigt in ‘Die Genfer Föderalistentreffen im Frühjahr 1944” 
(Risorgimento, vol. 1, Brussels, 1980, pp. 64 f.) speaks of an Italo-French draft, but 
does not give any evidence of this. 

3 As regards comments made on the draft and the passages that were rejected, cf. intro- 
ductory note to doc. 216. 
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The continental peoples, represented today by the resistance movements, do 
not wish to reject the progressive leadership of these great powers, and rely on 
their help or friendly collaboration in the task of reconstruction. In particular 
they count on the progressive forces in Britain which are already preparing to 
forge federal links between their country and the rest of Europe, as well as on 
economic and political aid from America and the friendship of the USSR. These 
countries can give much help towards creating a peaceful federation of European 
peoples and so prepare the ground for increased understanding and mutual 
influence /compenetrazione] between Europe and the Soviet world. 

However, the continental peoples do not wish to see a new Holy Alliance of 
the three great powers, treating the home of world civilization as a territory to be 
kept permanently and exclusively under their military control. They wish to see 
founded as soon as possible the political, military and judicial institutions of the 
European federation whose task it should be to preserve peace, freedom and 
national independence in this part of the world. Any measures taken in the 
interim period to enable the aggressor nations to achieve a healthy democratic 
political and social structure must be related to the ultimate aim of a federation of 
free European peoples. 

4. Against the wave of barbarity that has almost submerged humanity and 
Europe in particular, violating every right of the human personality, every 
national sentiment, and every aspiration to a more equitable society, there must 
be not only a common struggle against this monstrous iniquity but also a per- 
manent, firmly-based alliance among progressive forces, especially among move- 
ments representing the working class, for the purpose of rebuilding civil life on a 
new basis. 

For this reason the above-mentioned movements undertake to consider their 
respective national problems as particular aspects of the general European prob- 
lem, and to help one another to achieve a peace settlement including a United 
States of Europe within the framework of a world security organization. They 
intend forthwith to create a liaison centre to coordinate political action to this end 
and to make it increasingly effective. 


214. Geneva conference of resistance fighters: letter accompanying 
the Geneva declarations 20 May 1944 


Original (2 typed pages, in French) e.g. in ROD Archives, Amsterdam, ‘Swiss Road’ A, 
P 108 (copy sent by Visser ’t Hooft to the Dutch resistance, cf. doc. 217). Printed in French 
in L’Europe fédéraliste, No. 1 (the only number published), Geneva, Sep.-Oct. 1944, 
pp. 1 f.: English tr. in Europe Speaks, ed. by W. Eichler for the Militant Socialist Interna- 
tional, London, 11 Oct. 1944, pp. 4 f., and in Resistance Speaks: United States of Europe, 
ed. by Federal Union, Croydon, 1945, pp. 1 f. An Italian tr. appeared in L’Unita Europea, 
No. 8 (Milan), Feb. 1945, p. 4: German tr. in Lipgens, Fôderationspläne, pp. 390f. A 
somewhat different version, sent to addressees from 7 July 1944 onwards, is in L’Europe de 
demain, pp. 68-70; here the original unabridged. 


% 
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At their second session the resistance fighters from nine countries who took part in the 
Geneva conference concentrated on the aim of a federal Europe! and debated how they 
could best present it to as many resistance groups as possible. Those of the participants who 
have been identified agree in describing the discussions as marked by profound sincerity, an 
almost solemn atmosphere, and complete freedom from national or party rivalries, Con- 
scious that they embodied the true feelings of Europe, the resistance fighters strove consist- 
ently to find solutions and formulations that would reflect their determination to rise above 
nationalism at that crucial time,’ in contrast to the Allied governments which were being 
contaminated by the evil atmosphere of Nazism and Fascism. At the third session on 20 May 
they produced their main text, the draft Declaration on European federation (document 216 
below), together with a short ‘message of solidarity’ (Declaration I, document 215). These 
texts, under the present covering letter,’ were in the next few days forwarded to resistance 
groups in the nine countries as far as courier services were known to exist. They were the 
result of thorough discussion and were agreed to by all participants except the Dane, with 
apparently some reservation on the Norwegian’s part (cf. doc. 217). The covering letter 
asked for a statement of agreement on the principle of federation which could at once be 
publicized by the press and radio, on the understanding that details would be worked out by 
a congress following the cessation of hostilities. 


To the parties, movements and resistance groups of . . .* 

A number of active members of the resistance movements of France, Holland, 
Italy,” Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Germany: 

Having had occasion to meet and discuss together the problems of European 
reconstruction, declare their agreement on the following: Liberty and civilization 
will be assured on the European Continent if a Federal Union replaces the exist- 
ing anarchy of thirty sovereign States. The solidarity which at present unites all 
peoples and movements struggling against Nazi oppression must not cease when 
the latter is defeated; on the contrary, it must be strengthened and developed into 
sound federal links between the European peoples. 

The struggle which the various resistance movements are waging does not 
permit the holding of a general public congress in which this determination could 
be affirmed. In these circumstances, we active members have thought fit to issue a 
joint declaration to be sent to every accessible country, in order that it may be 
subscribed to by all parties, movements and resistance groups that are aware of 
the need for close unity amongst the European peoples. In this way, this Man- 
ifesto, the work of a few individuals, will become a solemn expression of the will 


1 For the background and for the participants’ names, as far as they are known, cf. 
Introduction to this chapter, pp. 662 f., and docs. 211 and 213 above. 

2 This was recalled with emphasis by Hanna Bertholet (8 Nov. 1961), J.-M. Soutou (20 
March 1964), and F. Bondy and A. Spinelli (11 June 1964). 

3 The text below is that published in Europe Speaks, organ of the Militant Socialist 
International, London, 11 Oct. 1944. Divergences from the French original (ROD 
Archives, Amsterdam) are indicated in notes 5 and 6 below. 

4 Here followed the name of the country to which the addressee group belonged. 

5 The French text adds ‘Norway’; but a Norwegian representative was in fact only pres- 
ent for part of the third session. 
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of great movements to prove that free civilized peoples can live together in 
peace. 

We have established a Provisional Committee as provided for in the Manifesto. 
Its object is to maintain the necessary contacts, to carry out research and propa- 
ganda, to register affiliations as they come in and to prepare for a European 
Federal Congress as soon as possible after the cessation of hostilities. 

We send you this document so that you can forward to us your affiliation as 
quickly as possible. In your study of this document please concentrate your 
attention upon its fundamental idea, the need to rebuild Europe on a federal 
basis. We ask you to decide whether to affiliate on the basis of your agreement or 
disagreement with this principle. Doubtless it would have been best if the final 
text had been drawn up after all corrections and amendments had been received. 
We ask you, however, to overlook this point or at least to make your comments 
on the understanding that you accept the project even if the other signatories do 
not accept your amendments. The discussion of detail can be postponed until the 
general Congress which will follow the cessation of hostilities. 

This unusual procedure is imposed upon us by the conditions in which we 
work: it is of the utmost importance that a federalist declaration should be made 
by the Resistance Movements and immediately publicized by press and radio 
throughout the occupied and Allied countries. If we continue to seek agreement 
by the exchange of secret messages, months and months will pass before we 
decide upon a final text and we shall lose the opportunity of saying clearly and 
definitely what we have to say. Moreover, it should be borne in mind that the 
present text is already the result of much discussion among the representatives of 
different countries, and different points of view have therefore been taken into 
account. 

We ask you to seek the maximum support for this Manifesto. Send us at least 
the affiliation even of single parties, movements and groups, for it is better to 
begin our campaign with relatively small forces and to establish a European 
nucleus than to wait for a unanimity which it may be too difficult to attain. 

In addition” we enclose in this letter a draft of a declaration in which the 
solidarity and the common will of the European Resistance Movements are 
expressed. If the Manifesto about the organization of Europe would require too 
long a study on your part we ask you immediately to return this declaration of 
solidarity so that we can give it the maximum publicity as soon as possible. 

With reference to the constitution of a permanent committee as proposed in 
the last paragraph of the Manifesto, we ask you to approve its immediate esta- 
blishment. Its function will be to give effect to the two declarations enclosed and 
to study any questions which the parties, movements and resistance groups may 
submit to it. In no case will the Committee commit the parties, movements and 
resistance groups represented on it without their express authorization. 


6 The printed French versions omit this paragraph. 
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215. Geneva conference of resistance fighters: ‘Declaration I, 
message of solidarity’ 20 May 1944 


Original (in French, 1 typed page) e.g. in ROD Archives, Amsterdam, ‘Swiss Road’ A, 
P 108 (copy sent by Visser ’t Hooft to the Dutch resistance movement, cf. doc. 217); a copy 
also in the Rossi Archives. Printed in Italian in Il Partigiano Alpino (Lombardy edition), 
vol. 1 No. 4, 26 Aug. 1944, and in L’Unita Europea, No. 8 (Milan), Feb. 1945, p. 4. 
Excerpts in German in Lipgens, Föderationspläne, p. 392; the translation below (from the 
French) is unabridged. 


This ‘message of solidarity’ was drafted as a text to which all resistance groups could agree 
without difficulty. It reflected the basic experience of all of them as perceived by the Geneva 
participants, and the conviction that ‘the solidarity which at present unites all peoples... 
struggling against Nazi oppression... must be... developed into sound federal links’ (cf. 
doc. 214). It was thus intended as a basis and vehicle for the main Declaration (doc. 216), as 
explained in the covering letter (doc. 214). 


> 


The undersigned delegates of the Resistance Movements, assembled in a Euro- 
pean city on. . .,! send fraternal greetings from their respective countries to all 
those fighting in the ranks of the Resistance of oppressed peoples, at a time when 
their struggle is about to reach its climax, and declare that that struggle will 
continue until the final overthrow of Nazi Germany and the liberation of 
Europe. 

They salute the memory of thousands of patriots who have already paid the 
supreme price for their refusal to accept slavery. They share the sufferings and the 
hope of the innumerable victims of Nazi terror who, in prisons and concentra- 
tion camps, are at this moment undergoing the horrors of mass deportation, 
torture and starvation. 

They appeal to the conscience of all free men and women in the Allied and 
neutral countries, to Allied governments and the International Red Cross, to do 
everything possible to alleviate the atrocious treatment of their comrades who 
have been imprisoned or deported by the Nazis. 

They affirm their implacable resolve to demand the punishment of criminals 
who have in any way participated in those atrocities. To this end they undertake 
mutually to provide all necessary aid and assistance so that such criminals may be 
arrested and brought to judgement. They further undertake to seek out and hand 
over to justice all who have been declared traitors to their respective coun- 
tries. 

They declare that the heroic struggle being waged against the common enemy 
on all fronts of the internal Resistance is not only a signal proof of patriotism and 
faith in the resurrection of their countries, but that the sacrifices and suffering 
accepted for the same cause have created ties of brotherhood among them and 


1 Left blank in the original: a date was to be inserted when sufficient messages of endorse- 
ment had been received. 
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have given birth to a new awareness of solidarity among the free peoples, the 
maintenance of which will be one of the essential guarantees of peace. 

They declare that the obscure and bloody sacrifices of the Resistance fighters, 
by which they contribute day by day to the Allied cause, entitle their countries to 
take part in building the peace on an equal footing with the other victorious 
nations. 

They undertake accordingly to maintain close contact so as to strengthen the 
bonds already forged among the Resistance Movements of their respective coun- 
tries, and to collaborate by every means in the common struggle and in building 
the peace. 


216. Geneva conference of resistance fighters: draft Declaration II 
on European federation 20 May 1944 


French original (5 typed pages in close spacing) e.g. in ROD Archives, Amsterdam, 
‘Swiss Road’ A, P 108 (copy sent by Visser ’t Hooft to the Dutch resistance movement, cf. 
doc. 217); copy in the Rossi Archives, and also in the Wilhelm Hoegner papers (Institut fiir 
Zeitgeschichte, Munich, ED 120, vol. 15/12). Printed in French (with introductory note 
added on 7 July) in L’Unita Europea, No. 5 (Swiss edition), July-Aug. 1944, pp. 1 f., and 
L’Europe fédéraliste No. 1 (the only issue), Geneva, Sep.-Oct. 1944, pp. 2 f.; also in 
L’Europe de Demain, pp. 70-5. Italian version in L’Unita Europea, No. 5 (Italian edition), 
Milan, July-Aug. 1944, pp. 1f.; English in Europe Speaks (ed. by W. Eichler for the 
Militant Socialist International), London, 11 Oct. 1944, pp. 1-4, and Resistance Speaks: 
United States of Europe, ed. by Federal Union, Croydon, 1945, pp. 2-5. 

Repr. since the war in French, Italian and German respectively in, inter alia: J.-P. Gozy, 
Les pionniers de l’Europe communautaire, Lausanne, 1968, pp. 153-5 (abridged); L. Levi 
and S. Pistone, Trent’anni di vita del Movimento Federalista Europeo, Milan, 1973, 
pp. 73-7; H. A. Jacobsen, Der Zweite Weltkrieg. Grundzüge der Politik und Strategie in 
Dokumenten, Frankfurt, 1965, pp. 302-5, and W. Lipgens, Féderationsplane, pp. 393-8. 
The version below is unabridged (cf. nn. 3, 4). 


EN 


This draft Declaration, the key document produced by the Geneva conference of resist- 
ance fighters, was intended as a ‘Manifesto’ for the press and radio, to be corroborated by as 
many affirmative responses from the countries concerned as were received by the end of July 
1944. It was based on the original version submitted by Rossi and Spinelli (doc. 213 above). 
The conference had no difficulty in adopting the basic idea that Europe must become a 
federal union, but there was much detailed debate as to the pooling of sovereignty in specific 
areas and the institutions that would be necessary. The delegates rejected such optimistic 
ideas as that the British Labour Party was ‘already preparing to forge federal links with the 
rest of Europe’, or that ‘economic and political aid from America and the friendship of the 
USSR’ would ‘help towards creating a peaceful federation of European peoples and so 
prepare the ground for increased understanding between Europe and the Soviet world’.' 


1 Cf. doc. 213 above. The discussion of the last point is in part reflected in an article 
which Rossi wrote during the conference and sent to Milan for the next number (5) of 
L’Unita Europea. "We must always say that we do not envisage an anti-Russian feder- 
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These were replaced by statements to the effect that the European federation must be strong 
enough to resist any attempts at hegemony by one of its members or a foreign state, but that 
it might be joined by any country which in practice guaranteed ‘democratic institutions and 
the free development of the human personality’? The draft in its final form was a memo- 
rable document expressing with the utmost firmness, on a supranational basis, the view, 
independently evolved by so many resistance groups in different countries, that a federal 
union of European nations was an indispensable condition of future progress. 


$ 


Some” * active members of the resistance movements of Denmark, France, 
Italy, Norway, Holland, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, and the repre- 
sentative of an active German anti-Nazi group, met in a town in occupied? 
Europe on March 31, April 29, May 20 and July 7.” They drafted the following 
declaration, which they have submitted for discussion and approval to their 
respective movements and to the other European resistance movements. They 
wish now to bring this draft to the notice of international public opinion; it will 
be published in its final form as soon as it has been accepted by the movements, 
groups and parties to whom it has been submitted. 


Manifesto 
I. 
The peoples of Europe are united in their resistance to Nazi oppression. This 
common struggle has created amongst them a solidarity and unity of interests and 
aims which demonstrate their significance and value by the fact that the repre- 


ation — on the contrary, a European federation would be Russia’s best guarantee of 
peace; but we must make it equally clear that if the Soviet government think they must 
keep Europe divided so as to pursue an imperialist and expansionist policy, they will 
always find themselves opposed to us and to all progressive forces in Europe’ (L’Unita 
Europea, No. 5, Italian edition, July-Aug. 1944, p. 3). 

The conference rejected provisions in the Italian draft about a socialist policy for the 
federation, considering that these matters should be left for the future federal institu- 
tions to decide. This may have been another of the ‘differences of opinion’ referred to 
by Visser ’t Hooft. 

2 Cf. the first half of Section IV below. This meant in effect that the participants decided 
against Soviet membership of the federation, hoping instead for an equal partnership 
between federated Europe and the Soviet Union. 

3 The original version of 20 May 1944 was preceded by a short, incomplete introductory 
sentence, like that prefaced to Declaration I (doc. 215 above), to be filled in when 
replies were received expressing agreement. As there were insufficient endorsements 
from addressees and as the end of the war appeared to be in sight, the participants 
decided at their last session on 7 July to publish the draft Manifesto in their own name, 
for which purpose they added this introductory paragraph. 

4 The English version here reproduced is that in Europe Speaks, organ of the Militant 
Socialist International, London, 11 Oct. 1944. Divergences from the French original are 
indicated in notes 5-9 below. 

5 The French text has ‘a town in Europe’. 

6 The French text has ‘and July 6-7’. 
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sentatives of the European resistance movements have come together to draft this 
declaration expressing their hopes and aspirations regarding the future of peace 
and civilization. 

The members of the resistance movements are well aware that their relentless 
struggle on the home front’ against the enemy’s war machine is an important 
positive contribution towards the war effort of the United Nations; it gives their 
countries the right to participate in the reconstruction of Europe side by side with 
the other victorious powers. 

They accept the essential principles of the Atlantic Charter and maintain that 
the life of their peoples must be based upon respect for the individual personality, 
security,” the planned exploitation of economic resources for the benefit of the 
whole community and the autonomous development of national life. 


IL. 

These aims cannot be achieved unless the different countries are willing to give 
up the dogma of the absolute sovereignty of the State and unite in a single federal 
organization. 

The lack of unity and cohesion between the different parts of the world make it 
impossible to tackle immediately the task of creating a federal world organiza- 
tion. At the end of this war we shall have to limit ourselves to the building up of a 
less ambitious world organization — which should however permit of develop- 
ment in a federal direction — in the framework of which the great powers will have 
the task of guaranteeing collective security. It will not be, however, an effective 
instrument of peace unless the great powers’ are organized in such a way that the 
spirit of peace and understanding can prevail. 

It is for this reason that, within the framework of this world organization, a 
more radical and direct solution must be found for the European problem. 


HI. 

European peace is the keystone in the arch of world peace. During the lifetime 
of one generation Europe has twice been the centre of a world conflict whose 
chief cause was the existence of thirty sovereign States in Europe. It is a most 
urgent task to end this international anarchy by creating a European Federal 
Union. 

Only a Federal Union will enable the German people to join the European 
community without becoming a danger to other peoples. 

Only a Federal Union will make it possible to solve the problem of drawing 
frontiers in districts with mixed population. The minorities will thus cease to be 
the object of nationalistic jealousies, and frontiers will be nothing but demarca- 
tion lines between administrative districts. 

Only a Federal Union will be in a position to protect democratic institutions 


7 The French text has additionally ‘malgré la terreur’. 

8 The French text has additionally ‘la justice sociale’. 

9 For ‘the great powers’ the French text has ‘les grandes civilisations qui en constitueront 
les assises’. The en refers to federal union. 
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and so to prevent politically less developed countries becoming a danger to the 
international order. 

Only a Federal Union will make possible the economic reconstruction of the 
Continent and the liquidation of monopolies and national self-sufficiency. 

Only a Federal Union will allow a logical and natural solution of the problems 
of the access to the sea of those countries which are situated in the interior of the 
Continent, of a rational use of those rivers which flow through several States, of 
the control of straits, and, generally, of most of the problems which during 
recent years have disturbed international relations. 


IV. 

It is not possible at present to determine the geographical frontiers of a Federal 
Union which would guarantee peace in Europe. We must, however, state that 
from the outset such a Union must be strong enough to avoid the risk of either 
being used as a mere sphere of influence by a foreign State or of becoming the 
instrument of the political ambitions of one of its member States. Furthermore it 
must from the beginning be open to all countries which entirely or partly belong 
to Europe and which wish to join it and are qualified to do so. 

The Federal Union must be based upon a declaration of civil, political and 
economic rights which would guarantee democratic institutions and the free 
development of the human personality, and upon a declaration of the rights of 
minorities to have as much autonomy as is compatible with the integrity of the 
national States to which they belong. 

The Federal Union must not interfere with the right of each of its member 
States to solve its special problems in conformity with its ethnical and cultural 
pattern. But, in view of the failure of the League of Nations, the States must 
irrevocably surrender to the Federation their sovereign rights in the sphere of 
defence, relations with powers outside the Union, international exchange and 
communications. 

The Federal Union must possess the following essential features: 

1) A government responsible not to the governments of the various member 
states but to the peoples, who must be under its direct jurisdiction in the spheres 
to which its powers extend. 

2) An army at the disposal of this government, no national armies being per- 
mitted. 

3) A Supreme Court acting as authority in interpreting the Constitution and 
deciding cases of conflict between the member States or between the member 
States and the Union. 


V. 

The peace which will follow this war must be based upon justice and progress 
and not upon vengeance and reaction. It should, however, treat the war criminals 
with ruthless severity; to let them escape their punishment would be an insult to 
all who have fallen in this war and especially to the unknown heroes of the 
resistance movements throughout Europe. Germany and her satellites must take 
part in the economic reconstruction of the regions they have devastated. But 
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Germany must be helped and, if necessary, compelled to change her political and 
economic structure with a view to qualifying for membership of the Federal 
Union. For that purpose she must be completely disarmed and temporarily sub- 
jected to a Federal control, which will have in the main the following tasks: 

To entrust power to those truly democratic elements which have consistently 
fought against Nazism. 

To build up a decentralized democratic State free from the last trace of Prussian 
militarism and bureaucracy. 

To secure the liquidation of feudalism in the agricultural and industrial life of 
Germany. 

To integrate German chemical and heavy industries into the European indus- 
trial organization so as to prevent their use for German nationalistic ends. 

To prevent the education of German youth in accordance with Nazi, milita- 
ristic and totalitarian doctrines. 


VI. 

The signatory resistance movements recognize that the active participation of 
the United Nations is essential for the resolution of the European problem, but 
they demand that all measures taken between the cessation of hostilities and the 
establishment of peace shall be in conformity with the requirements of a Federal 
organization. 

They appeal to all the spiritual and political forces of the world and in partic- 
ular to those of the United Nations to help them to attain the objectives indicated 
in this Manifesto. 

They undertake to consider their respective national problems only as partic- 
ular aspects of the general European problem, and they intend immediately to 
establish a permanent bureau with the function of co-ordinating their efforts on 
behalf of the liberation of their countries, the organization of a Federal Union of 
European peoples and the establishment of peace and justice throughout the 
world. 


217. Willem Visser ’t Hooft: letter to the Dutch Committee of the 
Swiss Road, covering text of the Geneva Declarations 
21 May 1944 


Original (1 typed page, in Dutch) in ROD Archives, Amsterdam, ‘Swiss Road’ A, 
P 110: first printed, in German, in Lipgens, Föderationspläne, p. 398: here unabridged. 


Immediately after the Geneva drafts were approved at the session of 20 May, they were 
despatched to resistance groups in as many countries as possible. There were enormous 
difficulties in getting them out of beleaguered Switzerland and across further frontiers, by 
clandestine courier services, with the German authorities lying in wait at every stage. Rossi 
and Spinelli arranged delivery to Italian groups, Bondy and Soutou to French ones, while 
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Hanna Bertholet and Hilda Monte conveyed copies to some German resistance groups.! On 
21 May Visser ’t Hooft sent the texts to the Dutch resistance? by the ‘Swiss Road’ under cover 
of the letter which follows. 


I enclose two resolutions and a covering letter? from the provisional group of 
representatives of the European resistance movements that has established itself 
here. 

The group has interesting possibilities. The French, Italians, Yugoslavs and 
Czechs are very well represented. A Norwegian and a Dane have collaborated 
well, though they are less representative and more sceptical of federal ideas than 
the others. The Poles are more or less favourable. There is a socialist represen- 
tative of the German resistance," and we are trying to find a suitable Belgian and 
perhaps a Hungarian and a Greek. 

We hope that Declaration I will be accepted at once. It speaks for itself, but 
publication in the right form and as soon as possible could be of great value. I 
should be grateful for an immediate reaction, from the broadest possible group. 
Perhaps this initiative will help to bring the Dutch groups closer together. 

We realize that a reaction to Declaration II is a more complicated matter. The 
chief debate, of course, was about the relationship of Britain and Russia to the 
European federation. 

The French and Italians are very keen on ‘federal union’, while the Czechs and 
Yugoslavs want to leave the door wide open for active cooperation with Rus- 
sia. 

On this point the declaration is a compromise. Its main value, however, prob- 
ably lies in the opportunity of making clear to the great powers that (1) the 
Continent wants to be a subject and not merely an object in political matters; (2) 
Europe is not wholly in a state of chaos, but there is an effective desire for 
solidarity and unity. 

We look forward to your reaction. If you want us to go on in this direction, 
please let me know which groups in our country are interested, and whether I 
may consider myself their representative for the purpose. In that case I would of 
course only take part in activities for which I received express sanction from 
Holland.’ 

Wim.® 


= 


Information from H. Bertholet, 8 Nov. 1961, and J.-M. Soutou, 20 March 1964. 

2 For the ‘Swiss Road’ cf. ch. VII, docs. 175, 179 and 180; also Introduction to the 

present chapter. 

Cf. docs. 214-16. 

4 For the names of individuals cf. introductory note to doc. 213. The second German, 
Hilda Monte, evidently took part as a ‘member of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions’; a report entitled ‘L’azione federalista sul terreno internazionale’ in L’Unita 
Europea, No. 4, May-June 1944, p. 1, spoke of the participants including one German 
and one representative of the IFTU (Lipgens, Föderationspläne, p. 80). 

5 For the reply of 21 Aug. 1944 from the Committee of the Swiss Road, summarizing the 


La 
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218. The Saretto agreement 30 May 1944 


Original (French) in Archives of the Istituto per la Storia della Resistenza in Piemonte, 
Turin, file ‘Rapporti con il maquis’. As a pamphlet in L’unique front dans l’unique bataille; 
repr. in D. L. Bianco, Venti mesi di guerra partigiana nel Cuneese, Cuneo, 1946, p. 103; 
id., Guerra Partigiana. Raccolta di scritti, Turin, 1954, p. 76; M. Giovana, Storia di una 
formazione partigiana, Turin, 1964, pp. 121f.; Documenti della Resistenza europea, 
pp. 53 f.; A. Repaci, Duccio Galimberti e la Resistenza italiana, Turin, 1971, p. 599. 


The first military agreement between French and Italian partisan units was concluded at 
Barcelonette on 12 May 1944.! On 30 May a second meeting took place on the Franco- 
Italian frontier at Saretto in the upper Maira valley. The French representatives were Max 
Juvenal, commander of the Second Operational Zone of the Mouvements Unis de Rési- 
stance, Jean Lippmann and Maurice Plantier; the Italians were Dante Livio Bianco, dele- 
gate of the Piedmont Committee of National Liberation, Ezio Aceto and Gigi Ventre. Two 
interconnected texts were signed: a political declaration of solidarity (below) and a military 
agreement.’ The former spoke of the common aim of ‘establishing democratic liberties and 
social justice in a free European community’? 


> 


The Head of R. 2, Mouvements Unis de Résistance, and the Delegate of the 
Piedmont CLN, 

Following cordial conversations held in a spirit of mutual comprehension, 

On behalf of their respective organizations, express satisfaction that a basis of 
understanding has been reached. 

They declare that there is no ground for resentment or hostility between the 
French and Italian peoples on account of the recent political and military past, for 
which the respective governments are responsible and not the peoples them- 
selves, who have both been victims of oppressive and corrupt regimes. 

They affirm the whole-hearted solidarity and fraternity between France and 
Italy in the struggle against Fascism and Nazism and against the forces of reac- 
tion, as a necessary preliminary to establishing democratic liberties and social 
justice in a free European community. 

They recognize that for Italy as for France, a Republic is the best form of 
government to ensure the maintenance of democratic liberties and social jus- 
tice. 


views of some Dutch resistance groups. See doc. 221 below. Cf. also the replies of 
individual journals in doc. 220 and notes thereto. 

6 Visser ’t Hooft used this signature in all his correspondence with the Netherlands by 
Swiss Road A. 

1 Cf. M. Giovana, Storia di una formazione partigiana, Turin, 1954, pp. 110 f.: text in 
Documenti della Resistenza europea, p. 53; A. Repaci, Duccio Galimberti e la Resi- 
stenza italiana, Turin, 1971, p. 598. 

2 The two texts are reproduced together in all the editions cited above. 

3 I am indebted to Dr K. Voigt for the text and introductory note. 
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They undertake to commit their respective organizations to the pursuit of the 
above aims in a spirit of complete understanding and on a basis of European 
reconstruction. 

Z. O., 30 May 1944 

Delegate of the Piedmont CLN 
DANTE LIVIO BIANCO 
Head of R. 2 

M. JUVENAL 


219. Reply from delegation in Switzerland of the Partito Socialista 
Italiano di Unita Proletaria (PSIUP) June 1944 


Typed copy in Rossi Archives; not previously printed; here reproduced in full. 


= 


A short statement! of the position of the PSIUP (Italian Socialist Party) in regard to a 
European federation, informing the Comité provisoire de liaison that the Party intended for 
the time being to send only an observer to the Geneva discussions 


= 


To the Provisional Committee for European Federal Union 

The Delegation in Switzerland of the Italian Socialist Party has carefully stud- 
ied the draft, dated May 1944, of an agreement between the Councils and the 
European resistance movements, looking towards the establishment of a federal 
union of Europe. 

Ever since its foundation the Italian Socialist Party has pursued its policy at an 
international level, since only thus is it possible to unite the workers of all coun- 
tries in the fight against economic privilege and the political monopoly of a class 
which makes use of nationalism, aggressive imperialism and sham democracy to 
serve its own interests. 

The yoke of Fascism, imposed on the Italian people by a social class alarmed at 
the signs of its own decadence, established in our country the most fearful and 
odious form of nationalism. Since then the Italian Socialist Party has constantly 
devoted its main effort towards the liberation of Italy and all other European 
nations. Thus its ideal has always been not only that of solidarity of the prole- 
tariat and socialist parties all over the world, in order to achieve the emancipation 
of the working classes, but also that of solidarity among peoples. 

The Italian Socialist Party is convinced that, under a world organization unit- 
ing all states, the nations of Europe should unite to ensure a just peace among 
themselves that would banish every kind of hegemony or partition, spheres of 
influence and tutelage, useless reprisal and forced submission. 


1 Obtained by Dr K. Voigt from the Rossi Archives at my request. 
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At the same time the Party, bearing in mind its own political platform and 
positive aims, emphasizes that all movements and organizations for the purpose 
of bringing about a federal union among peoples and states must be based on 
economic structures, social forces and homogeneous political intentions which 
can ensure that the union remains inviolable. 

In particular the Italian Socialist Party considers that, as European federal 
union cannot be conceived at the present day without the active and direct par- 
ticipation of the USSR, it is an essential condition of any federalist movement 
that it should not be aimed, directly or indirectly, against the Soviet Union. 

At the present stage, while the final struggle is still raging, the Italian Socialist 
Party confines itself to appointing an observer to follow the proceedings of the 
Provisional Committee for European federal union, and reserves its position as 
regards any further decision. 

For the Delegation in Switzerland of 
the Executive of the Italian 

Socialist Party: 

(signed) Marcello Cirenei 


220. Reply from Vrij Nederland to the Geneva declarations 
17 August 1944 


Reproduced here in full from a French tr. (3 typed pages) in the Rossi Archives. 


The two Geneva declarations were sent by Visser °t Hooft to the ‘Committee of the Swiss 
Road’ under cover of a letter (doc. 217) asking for comments from the Dutch resistance. 
Replies were received from four journals: Vrij Nederland, De Waarheid, De Christofoor 
and Ons Volk. They all agreed unhesitatingly with Declaration I, but were non-committal 
towards Declaration II. The editorial office of Vrij Nederland replied on 12 July: ‘We can 
inform you at once that we agree with Declaration I. As to II there seem at present to be 
difficulties here, not so much as regards the general object but as regards practicability. We 
hope to go into this more fully in a further reply.’ The other answers were similar.’ The 


1 The Conservative-Catholic De Christofoor (published in the Nijmegen area from 1942: 
cf. L. E. Winkel, De Ondergrondse Pers, pp. 100-2) sent a fuller but somewhat con- 
fused reply dated 5 July. It argued that only a ‘West European union’ was possible, but 
that people of different languages could not form a state; in addition, any possibility of 
Soviet influence must be guarded against. 

Ons Volk (a journal of information only, founded in the autumn of 1943: cf. Winkel, 
op. cit., pp. 210 f.) replied on 6 July: ‘Declaration I can be published with our endorse- 
ment. We hope shortly to answer questions 4 and 5 [concerning Declaration IT].’ The 
Communist De Waarheid wrote on 1 July: ‘We can agree to Declaration I. As the time 
allowed was very short, we cannot give a definite answer as to II.’ 

In ‘Die Genfer Fôderalistentreffen im Frühjahr 1944’ (Risorgimento 1 (1980), p. 70), 
Dr K. Voigt mistakenly identifies the above-quoted (first) reply from Vrij Nederland 
with that of De Waarheid: however, I have seen both documents as quoted above. The 
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promised detailed comments (text below) were received from Vrij Nederland only after the 
participants in the Geneva conference had decided to go ahead and publish the Declarations 
as they stood.” This second reply to the Comité provisoire de liaison agreed that a European 
federation was necessary but warned against its proposed form and the danger of impairing 
relations with the Allies, who clearly had other designs for Europe. 


* 


We have taken note with great interest of the contact established between 
members of the resistance movements of nearly all European countries, and we 
are grateful for the opportunity to take part in an exchange of views designed to 
make this contact even more fruitful. We agree that the great value of the 
exchange of views lies in the possibility of emphasizing (1) that the Continent 
intends to play a positive political role and not merely a negative one, and (2) that 
Europe is not wholly in a state of chaos but that there is a desire for solidarity and 
unity. 

While we thus fully agree with this very general, but politically realistic line of 
thought, we see serious objections to the specific proposals in Declaration II. 
However, in token of our goodwill we associate ourselves with the expression of 
solidarity in Declaration I and shall be happy to appear among the signatories 
when it is published. 

Our objections to Declaration II are so fundamental that we cannot accept 
your invitation to endorse it, even if the other signatories did not share our views 
or were not prepared to modify the text accordingly. While fully realizing the 
obstacles in the way of a preliminary discussion, we are so concerned at the 
possibility of misunderstanding at a time when the foundations of a European 
political union are being laid, that we desire to do all in our power to avert this 
danger. We therefore wish to explain to you why we reject Declaration II in 
principle. Our reasons may be summed up under four heads: 

1. While acknowledging the resistance movements’ claim to have a say in the 
peace negotiations and the reconstruction of Europe, we wish to avoid the ap- 
pearance of seeking to place ourselves in opposition to the Allies or to any one of 
them. 

2. We fully agree as to the desirability of a union of European states based on 
close geographical, cultural and historical ties, which may facilitate preparations 
for a world organization and in due course provide a basis for it. At the same 
time, we believe that relations with the rest of the world are so vitally important 
for European nations and for Europe as a whole that we would not wish to see 
them obstructed or restricted in any way. 


ROD Archives, Amsterdam, ‘Swiss Road’ A, H 196, contain only the four replies sent 
to Geneva on 21 July 1944 (cf. doc. 221 below). An account of these was given in 
L'Unità Europea, No. 8, Jan.-Feb. 1945, pp. 4 f. (Spinelli Archives). 

2 This decision was taken on 7 July: cf. n. 3 to doc. 216. 

3 The second reply from Vrij Nederland is not in the ROD Archives, Amsterdam, and 
the Dutch original has not been preserved. Dr K. Voigt kindly consulted the Rossi 
Archives at my request and obtained the French translation, which he sent me in the 
summer of 1980. 
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3. While accepting that it is difficult at present to determine the limits of a 
European federation, we would point out that a federation of this nature would 
lose much of its value for us if it did not include Britain and the USSR, or at least 
European Russia. 

4. Much as we desire to encourage the development of European solidarity and 
a community of European aims and interests, we believe that the latter are not yet 
of such dominant interest to individual nations as to justify their renouncing 
sovereign rights in the military and economic field in favour of such European 
aims. 

On the above grounds we disagree in particular with the following portions of 
Declaration II: 

In Section IV, second paragraph, we feel that the reference to ‘guaranteeing 
democratic institutions’, without further explanation, might suggest an intention 
to impose on the European nations certain specific political institutions, in par- 
ticular the Western parliamentary system. The desirability of extending such 
institutions to the whole of Europe might reasonably be questioned. Perhaps it 
would be sufficient to speak of ‘guaranteeing certain political liberties and the 
right to a minimum degree of participation in political life’. 

The third and fourth paragraphs of Section IV presuppose the existence of a 
Federation that we hope may be established one day. For the present we do not 
feel justified in assenting to the proposals in these paragraphs. 

The same applies to the first paragraph of Section IV. As to the third paragraph 
of that section, which states that national problems should be considered as 
particular aspects of the general European problem, we would prefer in present 
circumstances merely to state that ‘whenever national interests are in question, 
the general European interest should be kept in mind’. 

So that our rejection of Declaration II in its present form should not appear too 
negative, and to show that we fully accept the main object of the document, viz. 
the necessity of rebuilding Europe on a federal basis, we wish to make some 
suggestions of our own as to the best way of organizing the community of 
European nations. 

In the first place we consider that a European federation should confine itself 
to organizing the future peace. While the liquidation of the war itself and the 
armistice, immediate relief arrangements, security for the future and so on should 
rather be a matter for the Allies, the European federation might claim a voice in 
the settlement of all questions essential to the future of Europe. 

When a Congress under Allied leadership comes to deal with territorial set- 
tlements, an organization consisting of representatives of all the resistance move- 
ments might expect to take part in its work and to represent the interests of the 
defeated nations as well as the victors. 

Basic plans for the reconstruction of Europe should be made at reparations 
conferences under Allied direction, but their execution should as soon as possible 
be entrusted to the special institutions of an organized Europe. This would be the 
way to make a start with the material basis of a federation of European peoples, 
and perhaps also a planned European economy. 

Now that European solidarity has been forged in a common struggle, a joint 
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effort to accomplish a common task will offer the best prospects for the devel- 
opment of a European federation. Its institutions and functions will develop 
greater vitality from engaging in such tasks than from any previous theoretical 
construction. 

May the pacification of our old continent, now torn by strife, lead in this way 
to its regeneration as a United States of Europe. 


221. ‘Political Committee of the Swiss Road’: critical reply to the 
Geneva declaration 21 August 1944 


Letter from the Dutch ‘Committee of the Swiss Road’ to Visser ’t Hooft, sent to Geneva 
in the ‘Xantippe’ consignment, 21 Aug. 1944. Original in ROD Archives, Amsterdam, 
"Swiss Road’ A, K 33; not hitherto printed in Dutch; German tr. in Lipgens, Föderations- 
plane, pp. 288-92: here unabridged. 


+ 


The ‘Committee of the Swiss Road’, recently renamed ‘Political Committee’,’ duly for- 
warded to resistance groups in Holland the texts of the Geneva declarations (docs. 215, 216) 
which Visser ’t Hooft had sent with a covering letter (doc. 217). They did this under a cover 
of their own dated 23 June, explaining the object of the Geneva conference and asking for an 
early reply.? Only four answers were received, all of them somewhat vague and inconclu- 
sive.’ The Committee therefore sent the following letter explaining to Visser ’t Hooft the 
reasons for hesitation at this late stage, including the need to take account of the views of the 
Dutch government in exile. 


* 


The letter addressed ‘aux partis, mouvements et groupes de Résistance des 
Pays-Bas’ and the two accompanying Declarations have not aroused as much 
interest in this country as their authors evidently expected, to judge from the 
trouble they have taken. This may seem surprising in Switzerland, but it is 
understandable to anyone who knows and experiences conditions here. The 
resistance groups are fully occupied with their own task, with day-to-day cares 
and the constant risk to their lives — executions have of late risen to over 500 a 
month — and cannot be expected to find time or opportunity to consider such 
international questions with the necessary calm and deliberation. Another factor 


1 On the ‘Swiss Road’ cf. ch. VII, docs. 175, 179 and 180, also Introduction to this 
chapter, p. 661 The members of the Political Committee at this date, who were pre- 
sumably the authors of the text below, are named in L. de Jong, Het Koninkrijk der 
Nederlanden in de Tweede Wereldoorlog, vol. 7, 1977, p. 1136, as Van Randwijk, 
Cramer, Slotemaker and Stufkens. The first two represented Vrij Nederland and Het 
Parool respectively; the others had been members of the Committee since the autumn 
of 1942: cf. ch. VII, doc. 180. 

2 Circular letter from the Committee to the Dutch resistance groups, covering the Ge- 
neva texts: ROD Archives, Amsterdam, ‘Swiss Road’, A, H 187; letter copied to Ge- 
neva. 

3 For the four initial replies cf. introductory note to doc. 220 and n. 1 thereon. 
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is that people here are well aware that they are living in a kind of concentration 
camp, behind barbed wire as it were: they are cut off from the outside world and 
it is hard for them to form a judgement on what is going on there. 

While we often feel here that those on the other side don’t understand us, we 
realize for our part that our own horizon is too narrow for us to form a consid- 
ered opinion on the kind of international questions that are the subject of these 
documents. 

However, one or two people have discussed the documents together and 
attach importance to making their views clear to the Dutchman who is involved 
in the [Geneva] consultations. 

According to the letter [doc. 214] it is the intention that the resistance move- 
ments should come out in favour of a federal union of the European continent. In 
the second Declaration the geographical area of the union is more closely defined 
and made dependent on various possibilities. There is also a reference to prepa- 
rations for a ‘réunion fédéraliste européenne’. While international law recognizes 
the concept of a ‘confédération d’Etats’ and also that of an ‘Etat fédéral’, we have 
here apparently an intermediate notion, but one which in any case involves a 
considerable restriction of national sovereignty. 

While we are no less attached to intellectual freedom, justice and civilization 
than the authors of the Declaration, we do not consider that our feelings entitle 
us to by-pass our own lawful government and declare for a federal union in 
which our own national sovereignty and independence would be so much restric- 
ted as is here proposed. It is indeed possible, perhaps even more than possible, 
that, when the free exchange of ideas is once more a reality, the Netherlands 
government may submit proposals of this kind to the nation’s representatives and 
that the great majority of our people might then welcome them; but at the present 
time particular groups cannot be expected to declare themselves in this sense. If 
they did, they would be far exceeding the task they have set themselves and might 
create difficulties for their legal government by cutting across its present pol- 
icy. 

The first Declaration is very general and appealing in tenor. We are sure that all 
resistance groups will warmly endorse the appeal to cooperate in alleviating the 
sufferings of the victims of terror, and also to demand punishment of war crim- 
inals, to help apprehend them wherever they are and bring them before legally 
appointed judges. We are certain too that the resistance groups will agree that the 
shared sufferings and the common struggle have forged bonds between the fight- 
ing nations and made them conscious of the solidarity of free peoples, the main- 
tenance of which will be of the utmost importance to future peace. 
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222. ‘Lettre ouverte du Movimento italiano per la Federazione 
europea (M.F.E.) au Comité français pour la Fédération 
européenne (C.F.F.E.)’ August 1944 


Original in Gérard Archives; Italian text in L’Unita Europea, No. 6, Sep.-Oct. 1944, 
p. 4; French in L’Europe fédéraliste, No. 1, Sep.-Oct. 1944, pp. 6f., and L'Europe de 
demain, pp. 78-82. Full German tr. in Europa. Dokumente zur Frage der europäischen 
Einigung, vol. 1, Munich, 1962, pp. 109-13; complete except for two quotations in Lip- 
gens, Föderationspläne, pp. 90-2. The version below, complete except for two quotations, 
is tr. from the French original. 


” 


The authors of the Geneva declaration learnt with gratification of the formation at Lyons 
in June 1944 of the Comité français pour la Fédération européenne (CFFE), which issued a 
Declaration! showing the same insight and devotion to the aim of a European federation. 
The Central Committee of the Italian MFE addressed an open letter to the CFFE with its 
considered views on the future organization of the federalist movement: this was drafted 
with the aid of Spinelli, who had returned from Switzerland to German-occupied Milan 
(and remained there in hiding till the beginning of 1945, when he went to Lyons and then to 
Paris).? 


EI 


Having heard quite recently of the formation of the Comité frangais pour la 
Fédération européenne, we hasten to send you fraternal greetings from the Movi- 
mento italiano per la Federazione Europea. From the copies, which we enclose, 
of an article on the MFE and of the Theses adopted at the first federalist congress 
at Milan in August 1943 you will see that our ideas are identical with yours.’ 

We were especially struck by point 5 in your declaration, which exactly cor- 
responds with our views. (...)* 

The Resistance Movements have finally brought to light the solidarity which 
unites the free nations of the continent, but which has hitherto been concealed by 
diplomatic intrigue and the foreign policy of alliances and the balance of power. 
We have come to realize that we share a common destiny, so that freedom, peace 
and progress are benefits that all European peoples must enjoy together or not at 
all. Because Europe looked on with indifference or even amusement when free- 
dom was destroyed in Italy, Germany, Spain and Czechoslovakia, in the end 
almost every European country lost its freedom. Today the people of France, 
Yugoslavia, Norway, Poland and all the rest — including Italians, who have come 
latest to the resistance but whose bravest have always been foremost in the fight 


1 Cf. ch. IV, doc. 108. 

2 Cf. W. Lipgens, A History of European Integration, vol. 1: 1945-1947, Oxford, 1982, 
116 f. and 126 f. 

3 A summary of the development of the MFE since its beginnings at Ventotene, with text 
of the resolutions of the founding congress at Milan; printed in L’Europe de demain, 
pp. 83-7. For the Milan resolutions see ch. VI above, doc. 161. 

4 Here followed point 5 of the CFFE declaration (ch. IV above, doc. 108) and corre- 
sponding passages from the Ventotene Manifesto (ch. VI above, doc. 148). 
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against totalitarianism; including Germans, who have died or languish in prison, 
or who, almost without hope, confront Himmler’s Gestapo in silence and in 
darkness ~ all these men and women know that their battles, defeats and victories 
are common to them all. This awareness, born of the sacrifice of millions, is the 
essential foundation of the unity of free Europe. 

How can we ensure that this sense of unity does not fade away soon after 
victory, and that each nation does not retreat once again behind its traditional 
frontiers? 

If we study political developments within each country we cannot help seeing 
that although the old characteristics of political parties have become less marked 
during the years of fighting for freedom, they still exist in the form of a kind of 
mental inertia. Political controversy has failed to keep up with real political 
problems: it tends to unite individuals and social forces, principally if not exclu- 
sively, in terms of the internal problems of each country, in a way that can only 
have disastrous consequences. 

The nations are dimly aware of European solidarity, but do not yet know how 
to achieve it. They are not to be blamed, since there has never been an interna- 
tional institution capable of giving them that new political vision. Moreover, 
while stupid nationalist propaganda held sway and international relations were 
entirely in the hands of career diplomats, the parties whose task it is to rally the 
masses concentrated on problems of popular interest at the expense of others that 
are in fact more important. 

This is where we federalists come in. We cannot think of founding a federalist 
party at the present time, because it would have no chance of attracting sufficient 
popular support and understanding for the priority of European problems over 
national ones. A party — that is to say an organization for the democratic con- 
quest of political power within a state — presupposes the existence of the state. 
Until there is a federal state and consequently a federal democratic political 
contest, there can be no federalist party. Today’s parties can only be national 
ones. This is proved by the experience of Socialists and Communists, who have 
tried several times in their history to create an international party but have always 
had to come back to the level of national parties. 

The obstacle must be overcome in a roundabout way. Every party is chiefly 
concerned with home affairs, but once it achieves power it must also be able to 
solve international problems. We must therefore form a league whose purpose is 
to offer an international programme to any and every party of a democratic and 
progressive character. We must show every party and every movement that it 
cannot achieve its aims of democracy, socialism, freedom and national indepen- 
dence unless it pursues a certain foreign policy. We have tried going to work in 
this way in Italy, with promising results. If the same method is adopted else- 
where, and especially in France, it is likely to be of the very first importance, as 
France will no doubt have more influence with the great world powers than any 
other country. In that case we can be almost certain of achieving our aim. 

The old patterns of European foreign policy have in fact been destroyed. The 
political, military and economic structure of every state has broken down. We 
have a new situation in which progressive parties, no longer fettered by the 
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resistance of diplomats who are losing their grip, may — if they are strongly 
enough convinced of the need for a European federation — turn into a reality what 
has hitherto been a Utopia. 

Such, we believe, is the concrete political task of the movement for European 
federation. 

Of course the fate of Europe will not be decided by the European peoples 
alone. The whole world has been set ablaze by the fires lighted in our own 
continent, and as all the important countries of the world have helped to put 
them out, they have a right to demand that Europe shall cease to be a powder- 
keg. The peoples of Europe cannot resist this intervention, and they should not 
want to do so, for they have too much need of it in every respect. 

None the less, after immediate measures have been taken for the extirpation of 
Nazism and Fascism, all nations of the continent must be summoned to the 
common task of reconstruction on a democratic basis — first the liberated nations 
and then the vanquished. Despite all appearances to the contrary, the long-term 
fate of Europe and its civilization will always be in the hands of Europeans. 

If Europeans wished and were able to create a free community of all nations of 
the continent, cleansed of the taint of imperialism and militarism, the world 
powers would have no good reason to oppose it, and could not do so even if they 
wished. 

If, on the other hand, European countries showed themselves disunited and 
incapable of curing the political anarchy that has reigned for too long in this part 
of the world, it would be only natural for the world powers to revert to the old 
fatal policy of alliances, balance of power and spheres of influence, in the hope of 
neutralizing the dangers that our continent would continue to present. 


The future of Europe depends on Europeans. If a firm desire for federation 
does not develop in the principal European countries, no one else will bring it 
about for us. 

There can be no coherent policy of European federalism unless a movement is 
formed which transcends national frontiers, just as on the home front it must 
transcend party divisions. That is why the MFE has taken an active part in the 
establishment and activity of the European federalist centre from which you have 
already heard. We invite you to support it with your strength and authority. 

Hoping that events will make it possible for us to meet soon, we send you 
fraternal greetings. 
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223. Willem Visser ’t Hooft: letter to the Dutch government in 
London, covering text of the Geneva declarations 
1 September 1944 


Original (1 typed page in Dutch) in ROD Archives, Amsterdam, ‘Swiss Road’ A 51, 13; 
first printed (in German) in Lipgens, Fôderationspläne, pp. 399 f.; here unabridged. 


> 


At their last session on 6-7 July 1944 the resistance fighters at Geneva found that, for 
various reasons including the immense difficulties of communication, only a few answers to 
their appeal had been received: these probably consisted only of the favourable replies from 
some North Italian groups and the CFFE (see Introduction to this chapter). As the war 
seemed to be nearing its end they were convinced (cf. doc. 216, n. 3) that the texts of the 
Declarations must be published as soon as possible in order to influence Allied postwar 
planning. They therefore decided ‘now to bring this draft [of Declaration II] to the notice of 
international public opinion’, i.e. to publicize it in territory already under Allied control. 
Visser ’t Hooft no doubt awaited further replies, especially that of 21 August from the 
Netherlands (cf. docs. 220 and 221), before sending the text of Declaration II (doc. 216) to 
the Dutch government in London, under cover of the following letter. 


EN 


During the winter of 1943/4 there was formed in Switzerland a group of 
persons in close touch with the resistance movements in their respective coun- 
tries. The degree to which they represented them varied greatly: some were 
directly accredited, while others could only claim some personal contact. At the 
outset they merely exchanged information, but it was soon agreed that they 
should try to crystallize the ideas of the resistance movements regarding the 
future of Europe. After long discussions which brought to light fairly wide 
differences of opinion, the text which I enclose was worked out and sent for 
approval to the resistance leaders in various countries. So far no really clear or 
representative comments have come from most countries, but preliminary reac- 
tions from some French and Italian groups are favourable.” 

The document is chiefly valuable as a cross-section of the ideas of what are no 
doubt typical representatives of various types of resistance movement. 

The most active participants were the French (different groups), the Italians 
and the Dutch. Interest was also shown by the Yugoslavs, the Czechs and a 
(socialist) member of the German resistance; the Poles, Danes and Norwegians 
were more on the sidelines. 


1 Cf. the note prefaced on 7 July to the text of the proposed Manifesto (doc. 216 and n. 3 
thereto). Apparently a report to the same effect went to Algiers, presumably by radio, 
since a Reuter message from there informed the international press on 14 July that a 
meeting of ‘representatives of the resistance from several European countries’ had taken 
place, and gave an outline of their discussions: cf. L’Unita Europea, No. 5, Swiss 
edition, July-Aug. 1944, p. 2. For the British comments received at Geneva cf. Intro- 
duction to this chapter. 

2 For replies and reactions to the Geneva declarations see Introduction to this chapter. 
Cf. also W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, Memoirs, London and Philadelphia, 1973, p. 181. 
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Part Three 


Plans for the Future of Europe 
in Neutral Countries 


I. Swedish Views on the Future of Europe 


FINN LAURSEN 


Introduction! 


Swedish proposals for European or world unions of states or federations go 
back to the 19th century, at least. Historian Erik Gustaf Geijer suggested in 
rather vague terms a concept of a “universal state” already in the first half of the 
19th century. In slightly more concrete terms he suggested that it was time to 
realize Hugo Grotius’ idea of a Christian European State founded on the rule of 
law. If Europe was to avoid being dethroned by the United States or Russia it 
needed a new life. There was imminent danger as long as Europe stayed div- 
ided.? 

More often, however, such proposals for international federations were lim- 
ited to the Scandinavian or Nordic countries, not infrequently linked with 
national ambitions of these countries, especially Danish ambitions vis-a-vis Sles- 
vig and Holstein or Swedish ambitions vis-à-vis Finland, and against Russia. 

Federalist proposals were not very common. The furthest Sweden went offi- 
cially was to talk about defence cooperation. A treaty for such cooperation was 
drafted in 1863. But there was disagreement in the Swedish government and it 
was decided to await the reactions of the British and French governments. When 
it became known that neither of these two governments were willing to help 
Denmark the Swedish king and government retreated — and it was left to the 
Danes alone to fight a losing battle against the Germans and Austrians in 
1864.? 

In the latter half of the 19th century Sweden developed an organized peace 
movement. Some of the ideas of the continental European peace organizations 
filtered into Sweden in this way. Of these organizations at least the ‘Ligue de la 
Paix et de la Liberté’ supported the idea of a European Federal State. Some of 
these ideas also reached the Swedish press. Göteborgs Handels- och Sjöfarts- 
Tidning, for instance, expressed sympathy for the idea of a United States of 
Europe in 1871. In general, however, the Swedish peace movement concentrated 


1 I would like to thank the Fund for Danish-Swedish Cooperation, whose financial 
support made it possible for me to initiate this study. 

2 August Schou, Histoire de l’Internationalisme, Vol. III, Publications de l’Institut 
Nobel Norvégien, Oslo (H. Aschehoug & Co.) 1963, pp. 481-485. 

3 Ibid., pp. 497-506, and Pontus Reuterswärd, Skandinavism, Nordism, Försvarsför- 
bund, Stockholm (Wahlström & Widstrand) 1943, pp. 10-11. 
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on working for the neutralization of the Nordic countries and for international 
arbitration.* 

Before turning to the 20th century it might also be mentioned that there were 
federalists in the early Swedish labour movement. A utopian socialist, Nils Her- 
man Quiding, for instance, gave detailed proposals of how European society 
could be radically restructured along federalist principles on the basis of small 
communities of people with a large degree of autonomy.’ 

These divergent views on the geographical and functional scope of a federal 
order continued into the 20th century. Since we are mainly interested in inter- 
national federation plans during World War II a full account of these ideas is 
beyond the scope of this chapter. But the discussion that took place in Sweden 
during 1939-45 must be seen in context. Part of that context is an intellectual 
tradition. Also part of it is a tradition of neutrality going back to the end of the 
Napoleonic Wars. Sweden was able to stay out of World War II. At the begin- 
ning of the war the policy of neutrality can be said to have been somewhat tilted 
in the German direction, later in the war more in the other direction. A similar 
policy of neutrality had been successful during World War I. This success gave 
ammunition to those who argued that Sweden should stay neutral in the future, 
too, and avoid the restrictions of international alliances or federations. However, 
the fact that Sweden’s neighbours Finland, Norway and Denmark in various 
ways all got involved in the war had its impact on Swedish opinion. And this was 
often the basis for the argument that the world had become so interdependent 
that neutrality no longer was a viable option for Sweden. 

Looking at the intellectual tradition it should be mentioned that the idea of a 
European federation was discussed in Sweden prior to World War II. In this 
connection it is especially relevant to mention that Coudenhove-Kalergi’s Paneu- 
ropa was published in a Swedish translation in 1930, a few months after Aristide 
Briand’s famous initiative for some kind of European federation within the 
League of Nations. Referring to this initiative the translator, Herman Stolpe, 
wrote in the preface to the Swedish edition: ‘The Paneuropean idea has hereby 
lost its utopian character and become a major political question with a high 
degree of reality." A couple of years later the Information Bureau for Peace 
Questions and International Cooperation (Informationsbyran för fredsfragor 
och mellanfolkligt samarbete) published a shorter brochure by Coudenhove- 
Kalergi. The Bureau mentioned increased support for the Paneuropean move- 
ment, but also stressed that publication did not ipso facto mean the Bureau’s 
support for all the ideas advocated by Coudenhove-Kalergi.” 


4 Bert Märald, Den svenska freds- och neutralitetsrörelsens uppkomst, Studia Historica 
Gothoburgensia XIV, Stockholm, etc. (Scandinavia University Books) 1974, 
pp. 41-62, and passim. 

5 Karl Bergkvist, ‘Federalismen i svensk självstyrelse- och folkrôrelsehistoria,” in Helmut 
Riidiger och Karl Bergkvist, Federalismen, Stockholm (Federativs förlag) 1947, 
pp. 603-24. 

6 R. N. Coudenhove-Kalergi, Pan-Europa, Stockholm (Albert Bonniers Förlag) 1930, 
p. 7. 

7 R. N. Coudenhove-Kalergi, Paneuropa A. B. C., Stockholm (Informationsbyrän för 
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Other important foreign contributions to the debate about international fed- 
eration which were published in Swedish translations included some of H. G. 
Wells’s works,® Salvador de Madariaga’s The World’s Design,’ and Clarence K. 
Streit’s Union Now. 

Also published in a Swedish translation as World War II began was Edvard 
Benes’s book Democracy Today and Tomorrow. In it the Czech politician 
expressed the hope and belief that the European crisis would lead to more demo- 
cratic structures within the European countries and a better inter-European 
organization — a kind of federal Europe. Such a reorganization could start with 
regional federations — including, among those mentioned by Beneš, a Nordic 
one.!! 

Among the foreign books much referred to in the Swedish debate during the 
war was also E. H. Carr's The Twenty Years” Crisis, which was published in a 
Swedish translation in 1941. According to Carr a new international order would 
need both ingredients of power and morality. But international federation was 
not considered as something for the immediate future. For the moment practical 
policies should be directed towards creating a basis for a better international 
organization. The best hopes for progress towards international conciliation lay 
in a new economic order, it was argued.'? 

To sum up so far: when the war broke out there was a Swedish and interna- 
tional intellectual tradition which saw progress towards peace and justice among 
nations as calling for international organizations of a more binding character than 
in the past. The optimum geographical extension or domain of such organiza- 


fredsfragor förlag) 1932. The Swedish Bureau was especially critical of Coudenhove- 
Kalergi’s so-called ‘continental protectionism,’ ‘through which the world is divided up 
into a few world powers that are positioned against each other (for instance the Soviet 
Union against Europe). . .” (p. 5). 

8 See for instance H. G. Wells, Slå vakt om freden, Stockholm (Axel Holmströms förlag) 
1936. 

9 Salvador de Madariaga, Varldens Organisering: Utkast till en varldsplan, Stockholm 
(Bokförlaget Natur och Kultur) 1938. 

10 Clarence K. Streit, Union Nu: Världens Förenade Demokratier, Stockholm (Natur och 
Kultur) 1939. Streit’s book was reviewed in Mellanfolkligt Samarbete, the journal of the 
Information Bureau for Peace Questions and International Cooperation, by Herman 
Stolpe, who found it a ‘most valuable contribution to the discussion about a reasonable 
world organization.’ Cf. Herman Stolpe, "Världens Förenede Demokratier,’ Mellan- 
folkligt Samarbete Vol. 9 (1939), pp. 236-239. The book was also discussed at the 
annual meeting of the Swedish Association for the League of Nations (Svenska före- 
ningen för NF). The discussion was based on an introduction given by Dr. Alf Ahlberg. 
This Association further organized a study circle which met seven times during the 
winter to discuss Streit’s proposals. Cf. ‘Svenska föreningen for NF,’ Mellanfolkligt 
Samarbete Vol. 9 (1939), p. 284, and ‘NF-föreningen ombildes,’ Mellanfolkligt Samar- 
bete Vol. 10 (1940), p. 216. 

11 Eduard Beneš, Demokratien: Dess nutid och framtid, Stockholm (Natur och Kultur) 
1940, especially p. 207 and p. 223. 

12 Edward Hallett Carr, Den förlorade freden: De tjugo årens kris 1919-1939, Malmö 
(Dagens Böker) 1941, especially pp. 299-320. 
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tions was open to debate. So was the question whether they should have mainly 
security functions or also economic ones. And there was of course also the 
question whether such organizations needed to be supranational or federal, or 
whether a more traditional intergovernmental structure would be sufficient. 

As to this latter problem, the fact that there was an internationalist tradition in 
Sweden should not make us forget that supranational ideas were not widely held. 
Politically there was much consensus around the policy of neutrality. Sweden 
had joined the League of Nations after World War I and embarked upon a policy 
of increased Nordic cooperation. But this was supposed to be intergovernmental 
cooperation not conflicting with neutrality. As the international situation wor- 
sened in the 30s Sweden — as well as other Scandinavian countries — declared 
herself not to be bound by the League of Nations to initiate automatic sanctions 
against aggressor nations, thus helping to undo the collective security system of 
that organization.” 

Nordic cooperation was not completely without positive results, especially in 
the cultural and social fields. A Nordic Interparliamentary Union was established 
in 1907. The three Scandinavian monarchs met together for the first time at 
Malmö in December 1914. At least on the psychological level the meeting 
demonstrated a degree of Nordic unity, even if it had no direct foreign policy 
impact. A non-governmental Nordic association, ‘Norden’, was established in 
1919. Between the wars legal and social policies were increasingly harmonized, 
members of government and civil servants met more often, and a Nordic Postal 
Union was established in 1934. "7 The ‘Norden’ association attracted many poli- 
tical and business leaders, educationalists, etc. to its membership. The national 
sections organized cultural and educational events and exchanges which no doubt 
contributed to better inter-Nordic understanding. This process was aided by a 
high degree of homogeneity in political institutions, culture, religion, and — 
except for Finland — language. 

In 1938 Sweden, Norway, Denmark (including Iceland) and Finland declared 
that they would apply substantially similar neutrality rules in the event of war.!5 
Of these countries Sweden was the only one which did not become directly 
involved in the war in 1940. The ensuing Swedish policy was one of adjusting to 
international fluctuations and power constellations, not a policy of principles. It 
was only in 1944 that some consideration of post-war policy seems to have taken 
place within government circles. The belief that a small state, including Sweden, 
should be able to continue a policy of neutrality after the war seems to have been 


13 See for instance M. Donald Hancock, Sweden: The Politics of Postindustrial Change, 
Hinsdale, Ill (The Dryden Press) 1972, Chapter 10, esp. p. 245. 

14 Ibid., p. 256. See also Birger Ekeberg, ‘Det nordiska samarbetet pa lagstiftningens 
område,” in Karl Petander (ed.), Nordisk gemenskap, Stockholm (Kooperativa Förbun- 
dets Bokförlag), 1940, pp. 84-99, and Karl Steenberg, ‘Det nordiska ekonomiska 
samarbetet,’ in Norden, Kan 1940, Stockholm 1940, pp. 34-41. See further Charles 
Zorgibe, Les Etats-Unis Scandinaves, Paris (Editions Pédone) 1968. 

15 “Neutrality of Sweden,’ The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, New York, Vol. 152 
(February 8, 1941): p. 884. 
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taken for granted. International schemes contemplated were limited to the Nor- 
dic region. A report worked out by the military leaders in 1944 concluded that a 
neutral Nordic bloc would strengthen Sweden’s position between the Soviet 
Union and the Western Powers.!9 

But if official Sweden was pragmatic and timid this did not prevent a public 
debate about postwar international organization. A number of individuals came 
out in support of international, mainly Nordic or world federation. And the 
major Swedish peace organizations all came out in support of international fed- 
eralist schemes. Thus one can speak of an impressive breakthrough to federalist 
thinking, as the selected documents will show. However, explicit support for 
European federation was rare. The idea was discussed, but it was not the prefer- 
red solution of Swedish authors. There was much more support for Nordic or 
World federation. Although a few Swedish authors did express some support for 
wider-than-Nordic and less-than-world federations these proposals were most 
often not seen as realistic options. Streit’s plan for Atlantic federation was much 
discussed, but the proposal received little direct support. Coudenhove-Kalergi’s 
Pan-Europe was much discussed, too. But apart from Herman Stolpe’s contri- 
bution there was not much direct support here either. Occasionally Alf Ahlberg, 
Torsten Holm, Karl Petander and a few other authors spoke about the possibility 
of some kind of a European federation, but it was not a central idea in their 
writings. It was symptomatic that the most explicit support for a European 
federation came from Germans who were privileged to be able to publish their 
ideas in Sweden while Nazi policies made it impossible or difficult in their home 
country.” 

A possible explanation for this neglect of the ‘European option’ in Sweden is 
that the country’s political culture has — for historic and geographical reasons — 
been less Atlantic than the Norwegian, and less Continental-European than the 
Danish one. A Nordic and a world dimension to new political obligations were 
more congenial to the Swedish tradition than a European one. If Sweden had to 
defend her socio-political system together with other countries these countries 
should be the Nordic ones. And if international power politics were to be com- 
bated, a world approach was considered necessary. There is possibly an element 
of cultural ethnocentrism involved in this. While it was believed that a Nordic 


16 Wilhelm M. Carlgren, Svensk utrikespolitik 1939-1945, Stockholm (Allmanna férlaget) 
1973, p. 555. See also Joachim Joesten, ‘Phases in Swedish Neutrality,’ Foreign Affairs 
Vol. 23 (January 1945), pp. 324-9. 

17 Writings by German exiles include Otto Friedlaender (Frieden), Europa-federation 
eller protektorat?, Skrifter utgivna av Informationsbyrän Mellanfolkligt Samarbete för 
fred, Nr. 28, Stockholm 1940, and Otto Friedlaender (Friden), Tyskland efter Hitler, 
Stockholm (Albert Bonniers förlag) 1944; W. Brandt, ‘Kollektivisme og frihet. Et pro- 
blem i samband med diskusjonen om fredsmälene,’ Mellanfolkligt Samarbete Vol. 10 
(1940), pp. 234-240, and W. Brandt, Efter segern: Diskussionen om krigs- och freds- 
malen, Stockholm (Albert Bonniers förlag) 1944. On federation ideas in the German 
exile groups, see Doc. Eur. Integr., vol. 2 Part Two, ch. IV, 2. For a Danish proposal 
for European federation published in Sweden, see Jorgen Banke, “Europas förenta 
Stater,’ Mellanfolkligt Samarbete Vol. 10 (1940), pp. 5-6. 
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federation would remain peaceful and not provoke other countries, there was 
doubt about more extended regional federations in this respect. A further impor- 
tant reason was reluctance to get too involved in the problems of the European 
continent, which had twice led to world wars within a short period. 18 


224. Sten Branzell: ‘Feudalism, Nationalism, Supranationalism’ 
9 October 1939 


Excerpts from Sten Branzell, Feodalism, Nationalism, Overnationalism, Föredrag vid 
NF-Fôreningens i Goteborg möte den 9 Oktober 1939, Stockholm (Svenska föreningen för 
N. F.), 1939, pp. 19-20, 22-23. 


A short time after the outbreak of World War II the architect Sten Branzell made a speech 
at a meeting organized by the League of Nations Association (Svenska foreningen for N. F.) 
in Gothenburg. Branzell analysed the development of military technology and means of 
communication, showing how it affected the question of the appropriate area for a security 
system. Now the nation-state had become obsolete. At least continental supranational 
organizations had become necessary. 


> 


The invention of firearms made it possible to organize security within the 
bounds of a single country and with the development of the internal combustion 
engine it has become necessary to think in terms of continental security systems. 
The old European national frontiers — with their visible signs in the form of 
Maginot and Siegfried lines and similar fortifications, and their invisible but no 
less distasteful espionage systems — have thus lost a great deal of their signifi- 
cance, which was originally based on medieval conditions. And the nations can 
reduce their enormous military burdens to the relatively trifling expenditure of 
men and money that each would have to contribute to a collective security sys- 
tem. 

For it is possible that a supranational government such as is probably required 
for this purpose, at least for the time being, must have at its disposal an instru- 
ment which is neutral as between nations, a police organization for collective 
security. Naturally the ultimate object is to reduce armaments as far as possible 
and replace the system of mass murder and destruction by one based on legal 
judgements that will be recognized both nationally and internationally. 

It is understandable that we should think it best for the time being to confine 
our endeavours to Europe. It seems clear that Europe, with its collection of small 
sovereignties at odds with one another, is the plague-centre of the world, and that 
disputes in other continents would be easier to settle if only Europeans could 
pursue their rivalries in a humane fashion, inter alia by scrapping their petty 


18 The introductions to the Swedish documents were written in English by Professor 
Laursen and slightly modified by the translator. 
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sovereignties. Could not the Oslo Powers give a lead here? — partly to improve 
their own security in the present emergency conditions, and partly as the nucleus 
of a future united Europe? 

People are always talking of state sovereignty — that of Sweden, Norway, 
Germany, Britain, France — but we may well ask what has become of the uni- 
versally recognized sovereignty of Abyssinia, or Austria, or Czechoslovakia. 
Where, too, is the sovereignty of Albania, Poland, Estonia, Latvia or 
Lithuania? | 

State sovereignty is a medieval relic, a survival of the days before firearms. It 
has no rightful place in the age of the internal combustion engine. (. . .) 

Allan Degerman in his pamphlet Uppfostran till internationellt samarbete 
(Varldssamling for fred, Stockholm, 1938) has made clear that mankind at the 
present day has three choices. 

They are: 

1. a Pax Romana — world peace ensured by a single power being stronger than 
the rest. 

2. National isolation and consequent chaos. 

3. Organized cooperation among free nations. 

The last solution is the only thinkable one for any of us. National isolation is 
an absurdity in view of modern communications, while the Pax Romana was 
upheld in its time by means of Roman military camps in conquered countries — 
something we wish no part of. 

How is cooperation to be organized? At present the only way is to convince 
people of the need for a world organization. The League of Nations Union and 
the International Peace Campaign could be useful agents for this purpose, which 
I take to be their supreme task in present circumstances, not only in Europe but 
in the whole world. 

Our task is propaganda, but it must be convincing, of first-class quality, and 
be conducted and supported by people who are listened to. Such people exist - in 
academic societies, in PEN clubs, in and outside international associations — the 
élite of those who may be said to represent modern culture. 

We must mobilize people of ability in various professions, those who are 
capable of seeing beyond their own daily concerns. They must be brain-workers, 
not of the narrow, conventional variety but men of intelligence, imagination and 
international goodwill. 

It is possible that such men may be found among professional politicians, 
though it is probably rather unlikely, as the latter are generally actuated by 
motives of national self-interest. For my part I believe that the people we need are 
mostly to be found outside politics, among writers and artists, business men and 
engineers, the clergy and those involved in popular movements of an idealistic 
kind. 

It may be that some of those whom we trust for their sense of humanity are so 
absorbed in their daily work that they have not yet noticed that the world is out 
of joint and that it is really time for something to be done. Let us then point out 
the facts and explain to them what they must do, on some such lines as these: 

‘Give us peace. Give us an international organization which will guarantee 
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freedom while ensuring that precious national differences are not artificially 
obscured. We must preserve what is good and colourful in the national charac- 
teristics of all countries.’ 

For the sake of reason, peace and freedom we must appeal to them in the first 
place to form an international jury or propaganda board, a kind of intellectual 
government if you like. I believe such men as Lord Cecil, H. G. Wells or Thomas 
Mann would not refuse to join it. Among Swedish candidates I would suggest 
Erling Eidem, Kerstin Hesselgren, Anders Orne, Manfred Björkquist, Lydia 
Wahlstrém and Alf Ahlberg. 

United Europe should have a parliament of eminent intellectuals and human- 
ists, one whose basic principle is internationalism and a sense of international 
cooperation. And this parliament should organize radio propaganda and distri- 
bute literature free of charge in various countries and languages, so as to lay the 
foundations of international peace. 

The idea is not a new one. 


225. Karl Ekblom: ‘Union Now’ 23 November 1939 


Excerpt from Karl Ekblom, "Våra studier: Union nu,’ Freden, Vol. 12, No. 22 (23 Nov. 
1939), p. 4. 


= 


Karl Ekblom, one of the leaders of the Swedish Peace and Arbitration Association 
(Svenska Freds- och Skiljedomsforeningen),! was one of the first Swedes to discuss interna- 
tional federation when the war broke out.” 


‘Union Now’ 


Clarence K. Streit’s book of this title seems to be a topical theme in the 
discussion as to how to achieve a world organization which will give better 
guarantees of peace than the League of Nations. Other circles advocate a revival 


1 The Swedish Peace and Arbitration Association was the oldest and biggest peace organ- 
ization in Sweden (founded in 1883). Cf. Allan Degerman, Den moderna fredsrörelsen, 
Stockholm (Tidens förlag) 1945, p. 8. The Association advocated a blend of pacifism 
and international cooperation. One of its leaders, Mayor Carl Lindhagen, talked about 
an international legal order as the only solution to the peace problem. He suggested that 
Sweden as a small country should ‘think big’ and come forward as a spiritual leader. But 
more concrete proposals were often lacking. Cf. Carl Lindhagen, Tal som ålders- 
president i Riksdag och Stadsfullmäktiga, Stockholm (Natur och Kultur) 1950. 

2 Ekblom discussed Streit’s Union Now in later reviews also. Cf. his ‘Vara studier,” 
Freden Vol. 13, No.1 (1940), p. 4, and "Världens förenede demokratier,” Freden 
Vol. 13, No. 3 (1940), p. 4. He continued to be sceptical about the power-political 
aspects of European and Atlantic federation proposals, but recommended Streit for 
study. 
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of Coudenhove-Kalergi’s ‘Pan-Europe’. According to press reports, the British 
House of Commons is discussing a United States of Europe. Will this be a 
resurrection of the idea of European union put forward by Aristide Briand, the 
former French foreign minister? (. . .) 

While these discussions go on, the most imposing conception of a world 
organization — the League of Nations - is in being at Geneva. Certainly its 
political activity is paralysed during the present crisis, but it exists to be used 
again for political purposes once the war is over. Meanwhile its humanitarian and 
social functions go on, as do its auxiliary bodies such as the International Labour 
Organization. The latter’s Emergency Committee has just met at Geneva to 
discuss its wartime activities, and if possible the Labour Conference will be held 
in 1940 as usual. The League of Nations is holding its session at Geneva in 
December 1939. 

If we are considering new ideas for a worldwide or a European organization, 
we should bear in mind that the old one is not yet destroyed or useless. Can it be 
of use in connection with a new organization of Europe and the world, and if so 
how? Kalergi approves of the League of Nations, and his organization is intended 
not to replace the League but to complement its work, like the study committee 
for a European union, to which I shall return in another article. Streit on the 
other hand says, quite rightly, that the League of Nations has suffered through- 
out its history from being a league of governments rather than of peoples. From 
the democratic point of view it has always had the fatal disadvantage that it did 
not give direct expression to the people’s will. This is an argument in favour of 
the organizations that aim to set up a ‘People’s Council’ alongside the League. 

Kalergi and Streit differ considerably as to the kind of organization they pro- 
pose, but they agree to some extent as regards the countries it should comprise. 
Kalergi is afraid of Bolshevism and wants to exclude Russia from his organization 
of Europe. Streit calls his group of powers ‘the Atlantic democracies’ and pro- 
poses to include the USA, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa as 
well as the democratic states of Europe. 

Streit’s book has the undoubted advantage of appealing to mankind’s eternal 
longing to escape from constantly recurring wars, to live in peace and quiet and 
settle disputes by peaceful means. There are of course many objections to his 
proposals, e. g. when he speaks of abolishing tariff barriers among member 
states. This to some extent reflects the view of orthodox social economists that ‘a 
commodity should be produced in the country best suited to do so, and in this 
way all mankind is benefited’. No reasonable democrat would dispute this. But 
the period of transition can mean a reduced standard of living for countries which 
maintain protected industries. Not all countries are on the same social level or 
have the same standard of living. We recall the difficult but encouraging progress 
of the International Labour Organization in its attempts to bring about uniform 
social legislation throughout the world. Perhaps the Union could now give a 
further impulse to this work. (. . .) 
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226. Halvar Khennet: ‘The Future of the Nordic Countries’ 
February 1941 


Excerpt from ‘Nordens framtid,’ Mellanfolkligt Samarbete (Stockholm), Vol. 11, 
No. 2, 1941, pp. 40-46. (Excerpt from pp. 43-45). 


= 


Halvar Khennet, a civil servant, was among the early Swedish advocates of international 
federation.’ He argued that it was the duty of all those who had the freedom to do so to 
discuss how a better future could be secured. He found that conquest was not a viable option. 
However, to maintain a minimum of justice and morality a society needed the support of 
physical power, or some legal machinery. More specifically the author advocated Nordic 
federation as part of a world federation.” 


(. . .) Federation is the appropriate form of voluntary union among territories 
that differ culturally, racially and economically. In a federation they can regulate 
their internal affairs, their culture, administration and communications, their 
jurisprudence and economy, in freedom and in whatever way best suits their 
circumstances, while all matters of common concern are governed by the joint 
institutions created for the purpose. Thus the problem of world peace must be 
solved by means of a voluntary worldwide federation. If for any reason it is not 
feasible to include all states in such an organization from the outset, we must 
nevertheless begin with as many as possible. But one thing must be clear: it must 
be a principle of the federation that its members surrender their sovereignty to 
the joint institutions in all matters within the latter’s competence. Unfortunately 
this point has not always been fully realized, even in quarters which have other- 
wise not shrunk from radical measures. 

It is desirable that the member states of a federation should not differ too 
widely in size or in economic and cultural matters. Otherwise there is a risk that 
the larger and stronger members will exercise undue pressure on the rest, or will 
be suspected of intending to do so. Such suspicions, even if groundless, can 


1 For a posthumous work by Khennet — with a preface by Professor Hans Regnéll — see 
Halvar Khennet, Murslev och svärd, Lund (Doxa Debatt) 1977. 

2 Among other authors who advocated Nordic federation at about the same time was 
Halvar G. F. Sundberg in Den nordiska frågan, Stockholm (Fahlcrantz & Gumerlius) 
1941. Sundberg argued that a community of interest existed between the five Nordic 
countries and that the psychological preconditions of a political community were pres- 
ent. It was only due to the ineptitude of political leaders that such a community had not 
already been created. Defence policies had been based on what was required by domes- 
tic politics — not what the international situation should have dictated (pp. 43-52). The 
war was seen as an argument for pooling the military resources of the Nordic countries. 
A common army and thus also a common foreign policy were needed. This in turn 
would necessitate a common trade policy, and thus a customs union and a common 
monetary policy. The revenues from customs duties would go to the new community, 
the constitutional form of which would be federal (pp. 58-70). Contrary to Khennet, 
Sundberg did not foresee wider than Nordic federations. 
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seriously injure the harmonious spirit of a federation. It thus seems desirable for 
the smaller members to unite among themselves in sub-federations which form 
units within the larger one. 

It is hardly necessary to prove that Scandinavia would be a suitable sub-group 
of this kind. The United States of the North — ‘Norden’ — would be a member of 
the future world organization, and a natural element in the wider context of 
safeguarding peace. 

But there is also another reason, and in my view a more important one, for a 
federation of Scandinavia at this time, especially if attempts to create a suprana- 
tional organization of the whole world should be unseccessful. This reason is as 
follows. 

The experience of the unhappy winter of 1939/40 has shown, if we did not 
realize it before, how difficult is the position of small countries in the world as 
long as the problem of peace is not solved. It is true that ‘the age of small states is 
past’: in any case their position is clearly so precarious that they have every 
reason to seek after more favourable conditions than they enjoyed when the 
present war began. Unless they want to jump out of the frying-pan into the fire 
by simply entrusting their fate to one or other of the great powers, the only way 
they can improve their security is by uniting together. 

After the failure of Finland’s struggle last year there was a discussion for a few 
weeks of a Northern defensive alliance. Apart from the fact that the idea came too 
late on this occasion, it must in principle be rejected as not offering any real 
solution. Even a strong and close-knit alliance may be attacked by a great power 
or drawn into a conflict among great powers; but, in any case, the great weakness 
of a defensive alliance is that its members retain their traditional independence 
and sovereignty. This must mean that they consider themselves free to act inde- 
pendently even in matters affecting the common defence, and not least in foreign 
policy. Thus there is always the risk of a split at the decisive moment, and this 
possibility is itself a seed of discord and uncertainty, causing a fatal weakness in 
the alliance. We need only recall the fate of such alliances in our own day as the 
Little Entente, the Balkan Entente, France’s alliance with Czechoslovakia and so 
on. 

It follows that only a truly supranational union can give a group of small states 
the degree of security that they cannot achieve by themselves. (. . .) 


227. Gustav E. Dahlberg: ‘Pan-Europe, Union, Federation or 
League of Nations?’ 20 May 1941 


‘Paneuropa, Union, Federation eller Folkens förbund?” Freden (Stockholm), Vol. 14, 
No. 5 (20 May, 1941), pp. 1 and 6. 


EI 


Another leader of the Swedish Peace and Arbitration Association ~ apart from Karl 
Ekblom - who discussed international federation in a number of articles was Gustav E. 
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Dahlberg. He was the first author to come out explicitly against the ideas of Coudenhove- 
Kalergi and Clarence Streit.! Instead he proposed a non-military world federation.” 


+ 


Pan-Europe, Union, Federation or League of Nations? 


Thoughts on postwar organization 


In broad sections of the public there is probably agreement that the basic cause 
of the present world situation is the lack of a sound international organization. 
After the first war the attempt was made to create such an organization in the 
form of the League of Nations, but this suffered from so many evident defects 
that it failed to fulfil its purpose of bringing about universal concord and coop- 
eration. It still exists, but its prestige is so damaged that in its present state at least 
it is practically of no importance. 


1 This rejection of international federations which would maintain armies remained the 
policy of the Swedish Peace and Arbitration Association during the later part of the war 
period. Similarly the Dumbarton Oaks proposals for a new international organization — 
the United Nations — were criticized. The new organization would ‘make peace de- 
pendent upon the haphazard solidarity of some heavily armed big powers.’ Cf. Dahl- 
berg’s articles ‘De förenade nationerna,” Freden Vol. 17, No. 11 (1944), and ‘Tänk 
tanken ut!,’ Freden Vol. 18, No. 7 (1945), p. 2. Said Dahlberg on another occasion: 
‘The mutual understanding between peoples, which is the only sure basis of a lasting 
peace, cannot live in an atmosphere where means of violence are considered the decisive 
factors in international life. . .” Disarmament, it was argued, is necessary if a feeling of 
security is to be created. Cf. Dahlberg, ‘Maktmedel i fredssystemet,’ Freden Vol. 18, 
No. 4 (1945), p. 2. 

2 The Swedish Section of the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 
(Internationella Kvinnoférbundet för Fred och Frihet, Svenska Sektionen) took posi- 
tions fairly similar to the Peace and Arbitration Association. One of the leaders of the 
League, Elisabeth Wærn-Bugge, criticized Streit’s proposals in Union Now for their 
power political aspects and wondered whether the 15 states singled out for a nucleus 
world federation by Streit really were democratic. Cf. Elisabeth Wærn-Bugge, ‘Nagra 
invändningar mot Streit,’ Fred och Frihet (Stockholm), Vol. 13, No. 6 (December 
1939), pp. 4-5. For a more detailed critique see Elisabeth Wærn-Bugge, Grundvalen för 
världens framtid, Stockholm (Fredens förlag) 1942, pp. 17-25. The Women’s League 
itself — as mentioned by Dahlberg — advocated a democratic, non-military world fed- 
eration. Cf. "Utkast till en demokratisk, icke-militär varldsfederation,’ Fred och Frihet, 
Vol. 15, No. 4 (Juni 1941), pp. 6-7. Text also in Mellanfolkligt Samarbete Vol. 11 
(1941), pp. 138-140. On the history of the idea, see Finn Laursen, Federalism and 
World Order, Compendium I, Copenhagen (World Federalist Youth) 1970, pp. 52-9. 
The idea of a Nordic federation also received some support within the Women’s 
League. Regional federations, however, should not be a hindrance to a wider cooper- 
ation. At one point it was suggested that the Nordic countries might federate with other 
small states such as Holland and Belgium. Cf. Rulle Rehnberg, ‘Nordiska problem avi 
dag och i morgon,’ Fred och Frihet Vol. 17, No. 8-9 (November 1943), pp. 1-2. 
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From the outset it was clear to people of any discernment that the League 
could not perform its function without radical amendments to the Covenant. 
Demands for this were raised immediately, not only in pacifist quarters but from 
the member states; but they went unheeded, and soon the idea was put forward 
on various sides that the problem of world organization should be tackled in a 
different way. A few years after the League was set up the Austrian Count 
Coudenhove-Kalergi produced his plan to divide the world into five groups of 
states: a United States of Europe, a Pan-American Union, the British Common- 
wealth, the USSR, and a Pan-Asian Union. Later an American journalist pro- 
posed in his book Union Now that all democratic states should form a union, 
which he thought would be strong enough to protect its members’ integrity, 
security and interests; while the International Women’s League for Peace and 
Freedom put forward a proposal for a ‘democratic non-military world federa- 
tion’. 

If we consider these various proposals more closely we find that at least the 
first two are attended with such great difficulties that they must be considered 
unfeasible in present circumstances. Given the hatred that has arisen between the 
belligerents in the present war and the ill-feeling due to mistreatment of con- 
quered nations by their conquerors, a voluntary European union must be 
regarded, no matter which side is finally victorious, as an impossible dream. A 
Europe united by force would be the seat of a smouldering fire which would 
before long burst out into a new conflagration. The same would no doubt apply 
to Asia, where three years of war between the two principal states, Japan and 
China, has had plenty of time to sow seeds of hatred. Moreover the plan envis- 
ages the continuation of military armaments within the different combinations of 
states, the only difference thus being that we would have the risk of war between 
continents instead of between nations. 

The idea of a union of democratic states is attractive at first sight, but it too 
presents all the disadvantages that follow from preserving the system of military 
power. It is suggested that the members’ combined military strength would, 
without overburdening any one of them, be sufficient to deter any attack from 
outside. But we see every day what a dictatorship can achieve in the way of 
physical force. The pooling of forces within the union would no doubt be 
regarded as a threat by other states and especially by dictatorships, who would do 
their best to surpass it in armaments, and the world would be as insecure as 
before. This is not the way to eliminate the risk of war. 

A surer way, it seems to us, is that of a democratic non-military union of all 
nations. Any plan for reorganizing the world on the basis of military power will 
arouse so much mistrust in so many quarters as to create insuperable obstacles. 
The only feasible plan is one that is not burdened by the dead weight of military 
power. It may be objected that a non-military federation would have no way of 
protecting itself against attack from outside: but this gravely underrates the effect 
of economic boycott. As everyone knows, economic development has made 
nations so interdependent that the economy of any one of them would be seri- 
ously dislocated if it were cut off from an appreciable number of other states. It 
would not pay to violate such a boycott by force and maintain relations on a basis 
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of compulsion. The cost would be so great in the long run as to produce loss 
instead of gain. Moreover it is surely beyond dispute that the surest protection is 
friendship and confidence among nations. No one could be suspicious of a union 
which had given up even the possibility of using force against others. Relations of 
perfect confidence could be formed with it; all states, big and small, could join it 
in the certainty that decisions would be taken on a basis of solidarity, respect for 
life, human dignity and national identity, and concessions for the sake of the 
common good. No nation, big or small, would need to fear oppression under the 
threat of force. The way lies open to a reorganization of the world: all we have to 
do is to get people to advance along it. 

But in order to refashion society the new organization must be carefully 
thought out and operated with care. The Women’s League has put forward what 
appears to us a sound plan, but the first question is whether a new organization is 
really necessary. As already mentioned, the League of Nations exists and is on 
the whole quite will suited to the purposes discussed here. Unfortunately it has 
got into disrepute and its influence has considerably declined. But we must 
realize that this is because the Covenant, like the plans for Pan-Europe and for a 
union of democratic states, is burdened with the dead weight of military force 
and imposes tasks on the League that are incompatible with its main purpose. 
The fault does not lie in the organization itself. It would, we believe, be more 
sensible to try to revise the Covenant in such a way as to eliminate the provisions 
that prevent it from being a democratic non-military world federation. This 
would save a great deal of work: the organization is already in being and pos- 
sesses the necessary expertise for a partial reorientation of its activity. We believe 
these advantages are so great that they more than outweigh the risk of animosity 
against the League on account of its past failures. 


228. Alf Ahlberg: ‘Sweden and the new world order’ June 1941 


Excerpt from "Världens nyordning och Sverige,’ in Alf Ahlberg, Lydia Wahlström, 
Herman Stolpe och Bo Enander, Varför svenska folket reagerar, Stockholm (Bokförlaget 
Natur och Kultur) 1941, pp. 155-60. (Excerpt from pp. 158-60). 


Ki 


Among the better-known early advocates of international federation in Sweden was the 
educationalist and philosopher, fil. dr. Alf Ahlberg. The following text is from his contribu- 
tion to a book published in 1941.! 


ba 


1 On page 122 of the book June 1941 is referred to as ‘now’. It must therefore have been 
written in June 1941. That year he also wrote a study guide for the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Union (Arbetarnas Bildningsförbund) in which he similarly argued for interna- 
tional federation as the only road to a better future. Cf. Ahlberg, Hur skall varldens 
framtid organiseras?, Studieplan nr. 68, Stockholm (Arbetarnas Bildningsförbund) 
1941. In this study guide Dr. Ahlberg explicitly mentioned a European federation as a 
part of a new international order: “The road which will lead us to a better future, to the 
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(. . .) If National Socialism is a symptom of a world that is out of joint, clearly 
it is no use fighting the symptom and not the disease. Even if Europe could be 
brought back to the state it was in between the wars, no sensible person would 
think it desirable to do so. If the modern world is to be saved, if peace is not to be 
merely a breathing-space before another war, if international trust and coopera- 
tion are to be restored, there must be a reorganization no less radical than any- 
thing dreamt of by National Socialism. 

The system of national states must henceforth be regarded as untenable, since 
the world has become an economic unit in which all are dependent on one 
another. The new political system must take account of this and be adapted to it. 
The world must be organized in a federation of free states under a central, 
supranational authority. There must be an international community under the 
rule of law. That is our alternative to the National Socialist idea of a Europe 
consisting of a collection of vassals around their German master, which would 
make hatred and mistrust a permanent feature of international life. Germany 
herself has only too much experience of what happens when a country is treated 
like a pariah and denied equal rights. The German ‘New Order’ would produce 
the same result with the roles reversed. 

Membership of a federation would mean firstly equality of rights, and 
secondly freedom. People did not turn into slaves when they became members of 
a society under law, nor would they do so by becoming part of an international 
juridical community. A federation must combine firmness with flexibility, it 
must enable different nations to determine their future in accordance with their 
natural and historical circumstances. 

Economically speaking, all frontiers must be thrown open. Free exchange of 
goods, freedom of movement, access to raw materials according to need — all this 
must take the place of an economic policy based on customs barriers, Lebens- 
raum and colonies. The two latter ideas would be done away with, or rather the 
whole world would be every nation’s Lebensraum. 

But a legal order must be based on supranational standards of law. It cannot be 
founded on moral nihilism, but presupposes the re-creation of a firm sense of law 
and justice. Considering the historical role that Christianity has played in devel- 
oping a minimum of ethical behaviour in the West, it may be thought that the 
spiritual condition of a new order would consist in a renaissance of Christianity 
on a world scale. We merely raise the question here, without answering it. 

We do not think it an easy matter to bring about such a new order, but we 
think it necessary as a means of rallying all forces working for good. 


great peace and to a real cooperation between peoples can neither consist in all nations 
subduing themselves to a master people, nor in an effort to repair the old ramshackle 
anarchy of sovereign states. It leads us instead to the idea of federation, to the United 
States of Europe and the world.’ (pp. 4-5). In a contribution to a world federalist 
symposium in 1945 Dr. Ahlberg argued for the importance of education for. interna- 
tional understanding. A federal organization must be based on new intellectual and 
moral values. Cf. Alf Ahlberg, "Uppfostran i efterkrigstidens värld,” in Riktlinjer for en 
världsfederation, Stockholm (Natur och Kultur) 1945, pp. 230-250. 
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229. Birger Beckmann: ‘International Liberarchy’ July 1941 


Excerpt from Chapter XIX, "Internationell liberarki,’ of Birger Beckman’s book, Mas- 
san, friheten och samvetet, Stockholm (Albert Bonniers förlag) 1941, pp. 264-7, 269, 
272. 


+ 


The editor of Göteborgs-Tidningen, Birger Beckman!, developed a political program 
which he called liberarki. He stressed the importance of strengthening domestic rights and 
liberties, especially local self-government, as an integral part of a policy for international 
order.” He advocated a political culture of diversity and popular participation, but also one 
of overcoming national sovereignty. 


# 


(. . .) Sweden's policy of neutrality in the present war is a subject outside the 
scope of this book. But whatever devastation the war continues to cause in 
Europe, and whatever its outcome, it is urgently necessary to create conditions in 
our country for active participation in the work of international reconstruction 
which must follow after peace is signed. 

The experiences of Europe in the 1930s have taught a lesson which should be 
too firmly imprinted on people’s minds to be hastily disregarded: there can be no 
place in the future for the unrestricted state sovereignty which all European 
states, big and small, maintained despite the existence of the League of Nations. 
Sovereignty must be curtailed for the sake of a much stronger international 
organization, otherwise we shall before long experience a catastrophe perhaps 
even more frightful than that which began in September 1939. 

The two great powers engaged in the present worldwide struggle have already 
outlined the kinds of organization they respectively envisage. On the one side is 
the prospect of a great power occupying its own Lebensraum, where the pre- 
dominant military power not only protects the area but governs it in accordance 
with its own interests. The other adversary proposes a league or union of states; 
its exact character is as yet only vaguely formulated, but the British empire may 
serve as the most likely example. But we have every reason not to allow ourselves 
passively to be drawn into one system or the other, without doing our best to 
make clear our own ideas and wishes. Clearly in so far as our faith in freedom is 


1 In another book, published in 1944, Beckman concluded that the time was not yet ripe 
for a global federation, but international cooperation between individuals and groups 
should be increased to create a new international consciousness. Such cooperation 
should especially take place in the economic sphere. In this way state sovereignty could 
be gradually undermined and international law become more binding. It was suggested 
that such socio-economic cooperation could gradually extend from the Nordic over the 
European area to become global. Cf. Birger Beckman, Hur kan demokratin överleva 
freden, Stockholm (Natur och Kultur) 1944. 

2 Another Swede who discussed the importance of domestic decentralization was Johan 
Akerman, who saw it as a precondition of improved international relations. Cf. Johan 
Akerman, Fran krig till fred, Stockholm (Kooperativa förbundets bokförlag) 1945, 
especially pp. 119-49, and the works cited on page 126. 
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genuine we must pin our hopes on a victory of those powers which do not regard 
justice as a function of military power and do not aim to subject all nations to the 
ideology and economic needs of a militarist state. But it is our inescapable duty to 
seek by every possible means to assert our own ideas of law and justice, even if we 
were for a time involved against our will in an international system whose author- 
ity we could not accept. 

It is natural that in Sweden we should concentrate on the specific problem of 
Scandinavia. We have already seen the fateful results of divisions among the 
Nordic countries, in a much more terrible form than any of us could have imag- 
ined a few years ago. It is satisfactory to be able to say now that there is a general 
realization that our future lies in forming a Nordic union. There are many opin- 
ions as to its exact form, but certain main points are probably agreed. The four 
historic Nordic states must continue to be self-governing nations, but for the 
sake of defence, and therefore in all questions of foreign affairs and international 
economic policy, they must find a formula whereby they can act in unison to 
defend their internal and external freedom. 

Whatever kind of European ‘new order’ emerges from this war, it is a vital 
interest of the Nordic peoples that they should be able to act jointly and under a 
single leadership within the new organization. The Nordic area as a whole is a 
rich, extensive territory with a population of over 16 million, in an advantageous 
geographical position from the trading point of view. Its role in a large interna- 
tional organization should be far greater than that of four small states with per- 
haps divergent interests. Only as a large unit can we expect to preserve our 
Nordic characteristics and continue to build on our inherited traditions. (. . .) 

When we referred to the Nordic idea as a conclusion to this essay, it was in 
order to give some degree of international perspective to the above outline of the 
constitutional programme of ‘liberarchy’. As aspects of our freedom of action in 
a larger Nordic or international context, it is doubly important to ensure that 
basic freedom of conscience is safeguarded by a large measure of internal decen- 
tralization and self-government. The necessary strengthening of governmental 
powers, which is a precondition of international cooperation in a concrete form, 
must be counterbalanced by an enlargement of local autonomy. (. . .) 

When the territory of the state is being enlarged into a union or federation it is 
all the more important to preserve local variations not only at the lowest level, 
that of municipalities, but also within the member states of the union. There must 
be uniformity in some respects if the union is to be firm and stable, but that 
uniformity must, by consent of the member states, be strictly confined to essen- 
tially federal matters. Everything else must be regulated by the states themselves 
in accordance with their own traditions and customs. Otherwise there is bound 
to be tension within the federation or union between the central authority and the 
individual states with their respective powers. An imposed uniformity of an 
ideological or organizational kind, which is not absolutely necessary to enable 
the union or federation to fulfil its purpose, will be unacceptable to the member 
states and must sooner or later bring about the disruption of the federation from 
within. Paradoxically, one may say that the cohesion and stability of a union or 
federation depends on the amount of autonomy each member enjoys. (. . .) It 
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must be remembered that the important thing is not to speculate on the future 
international federation but to endeavour to create the national preconditions 
here at home for the development of greater freedom, greater moral strength and 
uprightness. We must create in our own country the conditions of freedom under 
law in the fullest and deepest sense. 

If we succeed in advancing along this road, we shall have laid the best foun- 
dation for the future Nordic union and an eventual international federation. The 
latter is bound to come anyway, but we must do all in our power to ensure that it 
is properly directed towards the noble aims of security, peace and freedom. 


230. Karl Petander: ‘The United Nordic States’ April/May 1942 


Excerpt from chapter entitled ‘Nordens framtid’ by rektor Karl Petander, in Karl Petan- 
der, W. Kleen and Anders Orne, Nordens férenta stater, Stockholm (Natur och Kultur) 
1942, pp. 9-39. (excerpt from pp. 25-8, 29-30, 35-7).! 


+ 


Karl Petander analysed the differences between a federal state and a confederation of 
states. He concluded that the future cooperation between the Nordic states should take the 


form of a federal state.” 
+ 


1 Karl Petander published a longer book of his own in 1943 in which he repeated his 
conviction that the right way for the Nordic countries after the war would be to form a 
democratic federation. Cf. Karl Petander, Nordens väg och den europeiske sjukan, 
Stockholm (Natur och Kultur) 1943. In this book the author gave a wider analysis of 
what he termed the European illness. The League of Nations had failed because of its 
structure, which had not questioned national sovereignty. The big powers had been 
able to continue their imperialistic policies without any real commitment to collective 
security. Petander predicted that the situation after the war would not change much in 
this respect. So if the Nordic countries joined a new collective security system there was 
the danger of getting involved in the quarrels and imperialistic policies of the big pow- 
ers. He expressed some sympathy for the idea of wider European or Atlantic federa- 
tions but doubted whether the preconditions — objective and psychological - for such 
federations would be present (especially pp. 89-164). 

2 The former foreign minister Rickard Sandler also wrote a booklet in support of a 
Nordic federation in 1943. Cf. Rickard Sandler, Nordens sak är vår, Stockholm (Tidens 
förlag) 1943. The author, who referred approvingly to Karl Petander et al., analyzed the 
forces that worked in a disintegrating direction — mainly psychological factors in the 
cases of Norway and Finland, end economic ones in the case of Denmark. But there 
were other forces at work for unity. The war had created a renewed willingness in the 
Nordic countries to defend themselves. Sandler suggested that it would be dangerous 
just to wait and see. The period right after the war would be ‘fluid’ in the sense of 
allowing for creative change. So it was time now, i.e. in 1943, to puta Nordic federation 
on the agenda, so that the necessary legal and defence studies could be carried out in 
time. A Nordic federation should not seek isolation but actively work for an interna- 
tional legal order. However, it should not join any power bloc against some other bloc 
(esp. pp. 29-45). (Tobe continued on page 719). 
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(...) This brings us to what is at present the chief political problem for the 
Nordic area. It can no longer be stated as: ‘Can a unitary Nordic state be created 
in our time without essential risk to the Nordic heritage of freedom and justice?’ 
The problem is rather: ‘Can the Nordic heritage of freedom and justice — in fact 
the whole life of our area, its culture and prospects for the future — be preserved 
and maintained without the all-round political, military and economic coopera- 
tion afforded by a collective state organization?’ 

The question cannot be answered without a study of the changes in internal 
and external conditions that the peoples of our countries have been faced with or 
have helped to bring about. What are these changes, and what is the present 
situation? 

The context might be described in this way. The technical and economic devel- 
opments of modern times have led to a growing contradiction between, on the 
one hand, the international and global conditions of economic cooperation and 
its expansive tendencies, and, on the other, the endeavours of nationalist or 
imperialist states to achieve self-sufficiency and to expand politically and eco- 
nomically with a view to world domination. In the latter case it is chiefly a 
narrow, one-sided, emotional nationalism that is the driving force, a nationalism 
which is not lacking in ideological content but which in decisive respects is 
coloured by dark, primitive instincts of power-seeking, group or class egoism or 
racialism. 

What makes these instincts so frightening and so difficult to govern or subdue 
is the fact that they mostly have their seat in the obscurity of the subconscious 
mind, so that they are seldom clearly understood by peoples or their leaders. 
Great-power propaganda is prone to speak of peace, justice, freedom, economic 
welfare for all and cooperation among all well-intentioned people, at the very 
time when the instincts in questions are clamorously demanding more scope and 
dominion for their own country’s benefit. 

Technical developments have to a large extent overcome geographical distance 
and other obstacles and thus created conditions for an accumulation of economic, 
military and human resources such as was never known before. This has in turn 


A further advocacy for Nordic federation was that of Herman Stolpe in Den nor- 
diska livsformen, Skrifter utgivna av Informationsbyran Mellanfolkligt Samarbete för 
fred, Nr. 31, Stockholm, 1943, esp. pp. 37-53. In general it can be said that support for 
Nordic federation tended to come from individuals. The ‘Norden’ association, men- 
tioned in the introduction to these texts, continued to talk about Nordic cooperation in 
functional terms — with stress on culture and education. See för instance ‘Det nordiska 
samarbetet: Uppgifter för nuet och för framtiden,” in Norden, Årsbok 1941, Stockholm 
(Norden) 1941, pp. 84-103. Only the 1942 Yearbook of the Association included a 
longer article advocating Nordic federation. The author, Professor Per Olof Ekelöf, 
writing about the political future of the Nordic countries, concluded that these coun- 
tries should increase their defensive capacity and that this was best done through com- 
mon efforts. He suggested that a defence alliance would have certain weaknesses and 
that a common foreign and trade policy would be necessary also. He therefore con- 
cluded that a federal state would be the best solution. Cf. Per Olof Ekelöf, "Nordens 
politiska framtid,’ in Norden, Arsbok 1942, Stockholm 1942, pp. 11-20. 
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made possible the development of large totalitarian states in which enormous 
technical and human resources are concentrated in the hands of a single leader, so 
that the contest for world power, colonies, raw materials and military bases has 
taken on an intensity and a scope without precedent in history. The war between 
great powers has become a global war. 

These changes in the national and international field have clearly been detri- 
mental to small states, which have limited markets of their own, insufficient 
access to raw materials and resources, and which by temperament are in general 
peace-loving and little equipped for war and other forms of external conflict. 

Disputes among the great powers, today as in the past, involve so many chang- 
ing combinations that the small states are most likely sooner or later to be used as 
pawns in the struggle, at the risk of being sacrificed to the great powers’ eco- 
nomic or political interests. The situation of Finland in this war is an example of 
how small powers are regarded and treated by the great. 

As for the Nordic peoples, amid the wider struggle for markets and the great 
powers’ fight for world dominion, colonies and military bases they risk losing 
their economic and military viability, indeed their very freedom and existence, if 
they cannot enjoy the benefits of genuine peace and free trade over a wide area, or 
if they cannot create a substitute in the form of a comprehensive military, eco- 
nomic and political association among themselves. 

The Nordic states are surrounded on the East, South and West by three of the 
world’s greatest powers. In an age when military fronts and strategy span the 
entire globe, this situation constitutes a military danger zone of the first order. In 
such circumstances our countries can no longer sit on the fence waiting for the 
dawn of true international peace and free trade. They have already done so for 
too long, and we now see the fruit of their lack of political strength and will. 
Weak and disunited, they have become victims of the power struggle. Denmark, 
Norway and Iceland have all been occupied by great powers. Finland, for lack of 
any firm support from Scandinavia, has endured a fearful war followed by a 
disastrous peace, and is now involved in war once again, this time in an associa- 
tion which is not without its dangers for the country’s internal and external 
liberty. Finally Sweden is in a constrained situation which we need not describe 
more precisely here, but which is anything but reassuring. 

It would be hard to demonstrate more clearly the stern reality of our countries’ 
declining military, economic and political strength and their inability to defend 
separately their inheritance of justice and freedom. The dangers of each of them 
trying to stand alone could not be more apparent. (. . .) 

If the Nordic peoples are to enjoy a necessary minimum of viability in war and 
peace, they must develop an active system of cooperation. A mere defensive 
alliance is not enough in the long run, even if it were conceivable as a step towards 
something better. A political alliance seems altogether too weak and brittle an 
instrument, especially for peoples so individualistic and so little used to solidarity 
with one another. It follows that we must soon devise a form of political coop- 
eration which can be best described as a Nordic federal state. (. . .) 

The Nordic peoples are presented with the historical task of showing the 
world that mankind’s whole problem of freedom and cooperation can be solved 
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only by a synthesis of individualism and collectivism, combining native charac- 
teristics, freedom and independence with a far-reaching sense of community and 
cooperation. Applied to the Nordic area, this means a federal state based on 
self-government and freedom under law, preserving the special characteristics of 
its members but with far-reaching military, economic and political cooperation 
on a footing of equality. The solution of the problem of free cooperation for 
individuals and nations is everywhere the same, and whatever the North is able to 
achieve must serve as an example to the whole of Europe and to the world. 

It must be remembered too that the solution of the problem of cooperation 
depends not only on external conditions but on the spiritual development of 
individuals and nations. A country’s experience and the intellectual and moral 
standards of its population and leaders are a decisive factor in its ability, or 
otherwise, to combine extensive cooperation with a greater or less degree of 
freedom. There seems to be good reason to hope that from this point of view the 
Nordic peoples will be able greatly to widen the scope of their common freedom 
and cooperation. 

It seems much more doubtful whether Europe as a whole has attained the same 
degree of spiritual development. It is all the more important therefore for the 
North, if it is to preserve its heritage of freedom, to concentrate on its own 
supreme mission. The interests of the North here coincide profoundly with those 
of Europe, inasmuch as the solution of its problem of freedom and unity is an 
example to the whole world, while a unified and free North will make it far easier 
for all its peoples to further the cause of freedom, peace and cooperation 
throughout Europe. (. . .) 


231. ‘Appeal to Swedish Non-Governmental Organizations’ 
15 December 1942 


“Appell till Sveriges folkliga organisationer att överväga frågan om världens organisering 
på demokratisk federativ grund,” Freden Vol. 15, No. 11-12 (15 Dec. 1942), p. 3. 


A group of Swedish intellectuals and political leaders issued the following appeal to 
non-governmental organizations to consider the question of organizing the world along 
democratic federalist lines.! The appeal was signed by: 

Alf Ahlberg, D. Phil.? 


1 At about the same time a ‘peace high school’ (Stiftelsen Fredshögskolan), sponsored by 
18 organizations, organized a study circle in Stockholm on the same subject. Among 
contributors to the discussions were Professors Herbert Tingsten and Einar Tegen. Cf. 
"Samverkan eller kaos?’ in Freden Vol. 16, No. 1 (1943), pp. 4-5. 

2 It is possible that the text was drafted by Alf Ahlberg. The language is similar to other 
works by him. But there is no certain evidence. He could have had some help from 
Torsten Holm and Anders Orne. The three of them were clearly the most active in 
non-governmental work for peace. 
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Gunnar Andersson, Vice-President of trade union organization 
Iwan Bolin, Lic. Phil. 

Bengt Elmgren, member of Riksdag, schools superintendent 
Kerstin Hesselgren, member of Riksdag 

Torsten Holm, Lt.-Col. 

August Lindberg, President of trade union organization 
Anders Orne, director of postal services 

Oscar Olsson, lecturer and member of Riksdag 

Hanna Rydh, D. Phil., member of Riksdag 

Erik Sehlin, parliamentary commissioner (ombudsman) 

Ruben Wagnsson, member of Riksdag and chief inspector of education 


Appeal 


to Swedish popular organizations to consider the question of world organiza- 
tion on the basis of democratic federalism. 

The fact that two great powers can no longer go to war without the rest of the 
world being involved directly or indirectly is only one indication of how man- 
kind’s interests have become interconnected. A major war affects us all. During 
the 1914-18 war there was an almost universal desire that it should be the last 
great war, and the main object of the League of Nations was to ensure world 
peace. 

These hopes were deceptive. The League gradually fell apart, and a fresh 
conflagration broke out only twenty years after the first had been extinguished 
with such difficulty. The present war must also be followed by a peace: we hope 
once again that it will be a universal peace, and the more optimistic among us 
expect it to be permanent. In any case we must all feel it our duty to work 
towards that end. The Swedish people too must be united in hoping for a just and 
lasting peace. 

President Wilson and the other peacemakers of 1919 were right in thinking 
that a world political organization was necessary. But the League of Nations was 
clearly founded on a mistaken principle. We must find a new one. Many thinkers 
and people of experience believe that all so-called leagues or unions of sovereign 
states have broken down sooner or later, whereas federations hold together, as 
witness the examples of Switzerland, the USA, Australia, Canada, South Africa 
and so on. It is time to consider the basis of a world organization with a few 
clearly defined functions. This would include guarantees for the maintenance of 
peace and order and the free exchange of goods, equal access to raw materials, a 
common currency and freedom of movement across national frontiers; likewise 
the coordination of communications by land, sea and air, and a common citi- 
zenship. 

It is clear in any case that the survival of formally unrestricted sovereignty in 
the modern world is an anomaly and that common sense calls for its limitation. It 
behoves the Swedish people to adopt an attitude to the problems involved, so that 
when the time comes we can give our opinion on how the world should be 
organized to ensure peace. 

We urge all private and public organizations, large and small, to take a serious 
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interest in these questions in their executive bodies and assemblies, and when 
possible to study them thoroughly. We must have our own opinion on the 
application to international society of the principles of self-government and 
liberty. 


232. International Peace Campaign: ‘Guidelines for a New 
International Legal Order’ 17-18 April 1943 


"Förslag till grundlinjer för en ny internationell rättsordning,” Fred och Frihet Vol. 17, 
No. 5 (June 1943), p. 3. Also published as ‘En ny internationell rättsordning: Förslag till 
grundlinjer,’ Mellanfolkligt Samarbete Vol. 13 (1943), pp. 89-90. Full text also in Rikt- 
linjer for en varldsfederation, Stockholm (Natur och Kultur) 1945, pp. 273-6. 


* 


At its annual meeting in Stockholm, April 17-18, 1943, the Swedish Committee of the 
International Peace Campaign (Världssamlingen for fred, Svenska kommittén)! passed the 
resolution which is given here in extenso. 


+ 


1 This Swedish organization dated back to 1937. The International Peace Campaign (Ras- 
semblement Universel pour la Paix) was started internationally on the initiative of the 
British statesman Lord Cecil of Chelwood in 1936. Cf. C. L. Lange, Världssamling for 
fred: Varför måste fredskrafterna samla sig just nu?, Skrifter utgivna av Informations- 
byrån Mellanfolkligt Samarbete för fred, Nr. 23, Stockholm 1937. The Swedish Com- 
mittee had passed a resolution in support of Nordic federation on August 31, 1941, A 
special resolution at the 1943 annual meeting restated this support. But it was stressed 
that such a federation should not lead to the isolation of the Nordic countries. Cf. 
‘Svenska kommittén av Världssamling för fred,’ Mellanfolkligt Samarbete Vol. 13 
(1943), pp. 87-88. 

One month later the Swedish Association for a New League of Nations (Svenska féren- 
ingen för ett nytt folkens förbund) passed a similar resolution demanding a global 
political organization with supranational powers. Full text of resolution in Riktlinjer for 
en varldsfederation, pp. 7-8. This organization, called the Swedish Association for the 
League of Nations till 1940, dated back to 1919. Cf. Allan Degerman, Den moderna 
fredsrörelsen, p.20 and pp. 50-1, and ‘NF-föreningen ombildas,” Mellanfolkligt 
Samarbete Vol. 10, 1940, p. 216. The two organizations, the Swedish Committee of the 
International Peace Campaign and the Swedish Association for a New League of 
Nations, merged in October 1944 with a third organization, the Nordic Association for 
International Cooperation (Nordiska föreningen Mellanfolkligt Samarbete). The new 
organization, known as International Cooperation for Peace (Féreningen Mellanfolk- 
ligt Samarbete for fred) had both Nordic and world federation among its aims. A 
number of the collective members of the former International Peace Campaign, includ- 
ing some trade unions, joined, so it was estimated that the new organization had about 
one and a half million collective members. Cf. Degerman, Den moderna fredsrörelsen, 
p. 51, and Mauritz Enander, "Kraftsamling inom den nordiska fredsrörelsen,” Mellan- 
folkligt Samarbete vol. 14, 1944, pp. 157-9. See also Maurits Enander, Vad är och gör 
FMS? Skrifter utgivna av Informationsbyran Mellanfolkligt Samarbete för fred, Nr. 45, 
Stockholm 1950. 


N 
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1. Since technological and economic developments have drastically reduced 
distances over the globe and inextricably involved countries and continents 
together, the organization of society must transcend national frontiers and must 
in principle embrace all mankind. International relations based on aggrandize- 
ment must be replaced by relations of cooperation and mutual aid. This must be 
safeguarded by a universal rule of law, which is essential if a true international 
society is to be created. 

2. Either a Nordic union or a European one can, given certain conditions, 
prepare the way for still wider union, but the ultimate goal must be a union 
embracing the whole world. Membership should not be confined to the countries 
which have advanced furthest towards democracy. But just as a national rule of 
law requires individual citizens to submit to the law of the land, so an interna- 
tional or supranational system requires all its members to submit to a suprana- 
tional law. 

3. The experience gained since 1919 by the League of Nations and the Inter- 
national Labour Organization must be studied with the greatest attention, in so 
far as those bodies proved to be viable. But in building up the new international 
order we must avoid the League’s fundamental errors, above all its failure to 
make its decisions binding on member states and its lack of power to coerce 
offenders. 

4. In the new international order the sovereignty of individual states must be 
limited in favour of joint legislative, executive and judicial bodies. The executive 
must possess both economic and military sanctions against transgressors in the 
same way as a national police force. If there is no retribution the law has no 
practical value. 

5. Hence the present League of Nations, which is only a confederation, must 
become a universal federation or federal state, for which existing federations can 
in many respects serve as a model. 

6. The first object of the world federation must be to safeguard peace, freedom 
and human dignity. The elementary conditions of human life as they are 
expressed in President Roosevelt’s Four Freedoms — freedom of speech and reli- 
gion, freedom from want and freedom from fear — must be made a reality. Thus 
the world federation must not only prevent war among or within nations but 
must also promote cooperation in every sphere. These two objectives are insep- 
arable. Neither the international nor the national rule of law can be upheld by 
purely negative means. War must be replaced by something greater and more 
powerful than itself. 

7. The first requirement for positive cooperation is that all nations and civili- 
zations concerned should recognize one another’s right to exist and the suprem- 
acy of international over national interests. Free and peaceful cooperation among 
the groups that make up a single nation is also a precondition of international 
cooperation. 

.8. In the history of our own nation the state ceased to be merely a means of 
defending national security against the outside world, and exercised the rule of 
law in such a way as to become a civilized community with an ever-increasing 
regard for social welfare. Similarly the international system must be developed 
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into an instrument for combating such enemies of all mankind as poverty, disease 
and ignorance. The fruitful work of reform carried on by the International 
Labour Organization must be continued and intensified so as to eliminate social 
divisions and bring about a firm community of interests. The work of the League 
of Nations in the sphere of public health must be resumed to the full, as must its 
other humanitarian activities. In addition the future world federation must have 
the right and duty to deal with economic problems that affect human society, e.g. 
access to raw materials, world trade and currency matters, emigration and the use 
of new technology. 

9. The fight against ignorance calls for unfettered intellectual communication. 
An attempt by any country to isolate itself from the rest is culpable and must be 
resisted. The world federation should see to it that education in every country is 
on similar lines, with peaceful elements prevailing over aggressive ones. The 
training in war and hatred which has dominated popular education in certain 
countries, especially in recent decades, must be replaced by education in inter- 
national cooperation. This involves, among other things, a thorough democrati- 
zation of the organs concerned with foreign policy and news services, plus an 
educational campaign to make every citizen realize the essential importance of 
international issues. 

10. Whether nations like it or not, they are being impelled towards a collective 
international organization. It is all the more necessary to take urgent measures to 
protect human dignity against the coercion that some forms of collectivization 
may involve. Thus the charter of the new world organization must have as its 
cornerstone a new declaration of human rights. Mankind will not achieve pro- 
gress simply by one group of great powers defeating another. A more general and 
whole-hearted acknowledgement of the value of human personality and freedom 
is indispensable if the best potential of mankind is to be developed. 


233. Alva Myrdal: ‘Post-War Planning’ September 1943 


Excerpt from ‘Efterkrigsplanering,’ Mellanfolkligt Samarbete Vol. 13, No. 7, 1943, 
pp. 134-150, 174-184, and 195-205. (The selected excerpt is from pp. 134-5 and 137-8). 
These articles were later published as Efterkrigsplanering, Skrifter utgivna av Informations- 
byrån Mellanfolkligt Samarbete för fred, Nr. 32, Stockholm 1944. 


EN 


The well known writer and social scientist Alva Myrdal wrote extensively about problems 
of post-war planning.’ A great part of her writings dealt with reconstruction, economic 
adjustment and social reforms. But she also touched upon problems of international cooper- 
ation and peace. 


1 Foran earlier article, see Alva Myrdal, ‘Nar fredens nya värld planeras,” Fred och Frihet 
Vol. 16, No. 6 (November 1942), pp. 1-6. A number of her writings were collected in 
the book Kommentarer, Stockholm (Albert Bonniers förlag) 1944. See further the book 
co-authored with her husband Gunnar Myrdal, Kontakt med Amerika, Stockholm 
(Albert Bonniers förlag) 1941. 
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A rich, highly industrialized country like Sweden, which relies on the inter- 
national division of labour, will be less than ever able to stand outside the world 
order that is being planned in the closing phase of the Second World War. Our 
wartime neutrality is no more than an accidental expedient, affording no basis for 
isolation after the war. To imagine otherwise will only make us less able to 
pursue our interests and work towards our ideals, which in the last resort are 
universal and not merely Swedish. Our dominant interest is world peace and 
cooperation. Only such a framework allows scope for our particular interests; if 
it breaks down, they have less chance of being realized. Whether we wish it or 
not, whether we cooperate or offer passive resistance, we cannot help being 
involved in the movements that affect the whole world and the international 
system which is being created. 

The world has become steadily more internationalized. Even the immense 
confusion and destruction of war is a powerful influence in that direction. If there 
is any hope of getting the world on to an even keel it is by a real effort in the 
sphere of international politics. A supranational order must be created, as the 
leaders and peoples of the great democracies are well aware. 

In any case we shall find that our international trade and credit are much more 
affected in future by the course of international negotiations. Foreign policy will 
loom much larger in our policy as a whole. There will be attempts to create an 
international currency, to set up supranational institutions for the international 
movement of capital and to coordinate trade cycle policy in individual countries, 
their agricultural and social policies etc. 

In this way supranational decisions will considerably affect what has hitherto 
been regarded as the sphere of home policy. It is coming to be realized that the 
political and above all the economic sovereignty of individual states must be 
considerably reduced in the common interest. At this stage of history the world 
cannot afford to leave individual states free to cut themselves off from the com- 
munity, to isolate themselves as a measure of economic blackmail and to prepare 
for aggression against their neighbours. 

Dependence on the outside world will also take the form of increased ideo- 
logical and political influence across frontiers. Once the war is over and the 
present intellectual isolation is brought to an end, we can expect all kinds of ideas 
from the outside world to spread among our people and perhaps influence them 
even more strongly than last time. The scales will fall from many eyes. People’s 
thoughts and desires will be different than they were, more different than we can 
now suspect. Peace will bring revolutionary changes, not least in the ideological 
field, in a small neutral country which has devoted all its strength to keeping out 
of the war. (...) 

Our position after an Allied victory 

The only fully authoritative indication of the kind of world order the Allies are 
fighting for is the Atlantic Charter. This was proclaimed by Churchill and 
Roosevelt in August 1941, even before the United States entered the war. Since 
then the Soviet Union and other allies have endorsed its principles. 

The Atlantic Charter, like all subsequent statements of its kind, assumes that 
the future world order will be based on the self-determination of free peoples. 
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The Axis powers will be disarmed and controlled in other ways to prevent them 
from again disturbing the peace. The exact determination of disputed frontiers 
has been postponed till the end of the war. 

Sweden’s national independence has never been questioned. The same is true 
of all our Northern neighbours except Finland, whose position is very uncertain 
since she joined Germany in attacking the Soviet Union in the summer of 1941, 
and since she remains a member of that incongruous alliance. 

While the new world order is thus to be based on the principles of freedom and 
self-determination, it has been made clear that the sovereignty of individual states 
cannot be so unrestricted as in the past. Collective military security must rest on a 
stronger basis of constraint. An aggressor state must not be allowed to subdue its 
neighbours one after the other while the rest of the world looks on. There will be 
less possibility of neutrality in a future war. That is a price that must be paid for 
greater security. Moreover, obligations and regulations other than purely mili- 
tary and political ones will be necessary so as to remove restraints on world trade 
and the movement of capital, to ensure general and steady economic progress, 
and to maintain social standards and satisfactory living conditions in the various 
countries. 

Limitation of national sovereignty in favour of supranational institutions raises 
an interesting problem as regards the great powers. On the one hand they should 
be more ready to submit to the new order, as they can be sure of being listened to 
when decisions are taken. On the other hand it is hard to see what sanctions could 
be applied to make them defer to supranational interests. Failing a clear answer to 
this question we must be content with the repeated declarations by all leading 
statesmen about the need for intensive and whole-hearted cooperation, after the 
war, between the US, the UK, the USSR and China. 

The problem is naturally easier for the small states, as they are more depend- 
ent. But for this very reason the curtailment of sovereignty is a more serious 
matter for them. The balance of power between greater and smaller states is an 
issue which has not been made clear in any official plans. There is however a very 
interesting argument in progress, in which one extreme is represented by Pro- 
fessor Carr, the London Times and the American columnist Walter Lippmann, 
who profess an almost Nazi ideology of Grossraum and great power interests; 
while the claims of small states have been urged by Carl Hambro, president of the 
Storting, and other representatives of the smaller Allies. 

The most significant indication in this field is no doubt Churchill’s broadcast 
of April 1943, which proposed a ‘Council of Europe’ whose members would 
include federations of small states. We in Sweden should first of all consider 
whether this is not too narrow a framework. ‘Europe’ is scarcely a natural unit 
from our point of view: it is on this point that we have always joined issue with 
the Nazis. Surely Portugal or the Balkans are much more foreign to us than the 
US or Canada. Scandinavia, like Britain, is far from considering itself simply a 
part of Europe. Our closest collaboration must no doubt always be with our 
Northern neighbours. The next larger unit might then be an Atlantic one, with 
Western Europe, Britain and America; but most Swedes would undoubtedly 
prefer it to be a global union. 
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Continental Europe presents a difficult problem. It has always been divided in 
language and culture and intensely nationalistic. After this war it will be impov- 
erished and full of hatred. France is deeply demoralized, so is Italy. Germany lies 
in the centre of the continent like a giant wounded amoeba. Between it and the 
rapidly growing Soviet power are the deeply injured buffer nations of East Cen- 
tral Europe. Twice in a generation the continent has given birth to a world war. 
For the sake of its own security and that of the world, even if the experiment of a 
European federation is tried, it ought surely to be incorporated in a strong world 
organization; otherwise there is probably no way of securing order in 
Europe. 

As we have said, it is very doubtful whether it would be in the interest of 
Sweden or Scandinavia to join a purely European organization. Perhaps a Nordic 
union is a better alternative. What is beyond doubt, however, is that we have a 
strong interest in a stable world order, for the sake of which we must be ready to 
surrender much of what are regarded as the prerogatives of a sovereign state. 

In return we must demand a voice and a share of influence in the supranational 
institutions. We shall have more chance of being heard if we sincerely support the 
attempts to create a new, peaceful world and if we make our own resources 
available for the purpose. If we claim the right to criticize we must also be 
prepared to help. If we remain critical and non-committal while others strive to 
realize mankind’s supreme objective, we shall have no say in the result. A policy 
of isolation would of course not enlarge our freedom of action, but would 
diminish it still further. 

In this essential sense, unrestricted national sovereignty is a thing of the past. 
Our plans for the future will only be realistic if we come to terms with this fact 
and banish any illusions of Swedish or Scandinavian isolationism or ‘armed neu- 
trality’. 

But internationalization does not simply mean self-limitation: it means, first 
and foremost, a wider field for all our activities. It must be our international ideal 
to give the new world organization the character of a world democracy. That is 
also the ideal of progressive forces in the great democracies. If we Swedes work 
for this ideal within the new organization, we shall find kindred spirits in all 
countries. (...) 


234. Torsten Holm: ‘The Role of Small States in War and Peace’ 
November 1943 


The text which follows is from chapter 8, ‘Smästaternas roll i kriget och freden,” of Lt. 
Col. Torsten Holm’s book, Fran krig till fred, Uppsala (J. A. Lindblads förlag) 1943. The 
book was completed after the Moscow conference, at the end of October 1943.’ The 


selected excerpt is from pp. 74-6. 
+ 


1 Lt. Col. Torsten Holm was a prolific writer on international security questions and 
military history. Originally he expressed some scepticism about international federal- 
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Most small states in Europe had been attacked and occupied as a result of the war. 
However, none of the peoples in question had shown any willingness to stay permanently 
subjected to foreign rule. This was an encouraging sign. 


+ 


(...) This situation is one of the most significant factors in Europe at the 
present time. The continent with its largely homogeneous culture presents a 
colourful pattern of nationalities that are well suited to cooperate with one 
another, not on the basis of political dependence but in national freedom within 
their historic frontiers. That is the Western way of life, and it is to preserve and 
develop it that the great democracies are fighting. The reaction of the whole of 
Europe to the bid for power that has unleashed this war is as good a sign as any 
that a development towards better cooperation and mutual understanding is only 
conceivable in the form of a union or federation, not a system of political hegem- 
ony. 

The small states’ love of freedom, their passionate sense of justice and the 
sacrifices they have made for its sake entitle them to be represented when the 
great powers come to debate postwar plans. Their desire for peace and their 
attitude to great-power rivalries make them specially well qualified to contribute 
to the work of peace-time organization. 

There is at present an invisible bond uniting all the small states of Europe, 
including the neutrals: they refuse to acknowledge that might is right, and they 
desire an organization that will protect them against encroachment by stronger 
powers. They might be expected therefore to express their views in concert and 
to be heard by the major allies. We are told that this cannot be so, but one sign of 
the times is the idea of neighbouring countries forming some kind of union or 
regional bloc. A federation or union of this sort was proposed by the Polish 
foreign minister Raczyñski, to include the states between the Baltic, the Medi- 


ism. Writing in 1941 he said that Coudenhove-Kalergi’s Paneuropa might be too much 
of a utopia to be realized. Cf. Torsten Holm, Kriget och kulturutvecklingen, Uppsala 
(J. A. Lindblads förlag) 1941, p. 181. But in the following year he came out explicitly in 
favour of a Nordic federation. A mere defensive alliance between the five Nordic 
countries would not be sufficient. A real federation was necessary. In the wider Euro- 
pean context he did not exclude federation either. But he feared that a federation among 
the Atlantic democracies, as advocated by Clarence Streit, might provoke other coun- 
tries. So the psychological conditions affecting larger regional federations were impor- 
tant. Cf. Holm, Kriget och den europeiska enheten, Uppsala (J. A. Lindblads förlag) 
1942, esp. pp. 107-35 and 200-6. In a book especially dealing with the Nordic aspect of 
the international security problem, published in 1943, he again argued for a Nordic 
federation. The small-state mentality which had dominated in the Nordic countries had 
become too dangerous. The big powers no longer respected the neutrality of small 
powers when they needed their territory. Small states, therefore, should federate. 
Looking at the European situation he concluded that ‘Europe’s peace question is a 
question of world peace.’ He therefore argued that the world needed some kind of 
federal organization, too. Cf. Torsten Holm, Norden och Världen, Uppsala (J. A. 
Lindblads förlag) 1943. See also his Fredsvilja och forsvarsvilja, Stockholm (Varldssam- 
ling för fred) 1943. 
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terranean and the Black Sea — Poland, the three Baltic States, and some or all of 
the Balkan countries. The same suggestion was put forward by the late Polish 
premier Sikorski and President Beneš of Czechoslovakia. The Soviet Union 
showed displeasure at the idea, however. Certainly if any such plan is a cloak for 
ambition or isolationism or is directed against any power, it is not calculated to 
further the cause of peace. But if it is for the purpose of cooperation within the 
framework of a union of nations, it should be welcomed by the great powers as 
an element in the organization of Europe. However, it does not take away from 
the desirability of real international or supranational guarantees, of which we 
have spoken above. 

In Nordic circles the question of a union of this kind has given rise to a lively 
discussion. Representatives of an isolationist point of view show scepticism 
towards plans for union, while others see a Nordic union as an element in a new 
league of nations or similar association. However, recent developments in par- 
ticular have shown that the isolationist solution is completely impracticable. 
Norway and Denmark, who await liberation by the Atlantic powers, can hardly 
contemplate turning their backs on them after the war. In Norway’s case there 
are already political, military and economic agencies outside the country, but 
representing the people as a whole, who are involved in the Allies’ conduct of the 
war and also in their postwar planning. It is clear that an isolationist Nordic 
policy is incompatible with the idea of an international peace organization. 
Within such an organization, on the other hand, a Nordic bloc would secure for 
each of its members a stronger position than they would enjoy singly. (. . .) 


235. Allan Degerman: ‘Regional Unions as Parts of a World 
Organization’ January 1945 


Excerpt from Allan Degerman’s chapter, ‘Krigsmal och fredsmäl,’ in Riktlinjer för en 
Världsfederation: Ett inlägg i diskussionen om världens framtid, Stockholm (Bokförlaget 
Natur och Kultur) 1945, pp. 11-42. The excerpt is from pp.34-8. 


In 1945 a group of Swedish intellectuals,’ associated with the Association International 
Cooperation for Peace (Foreningen Mellanfolkligt Samarbete för fred) formed by a merger 
in autumn 1944, published a symposium on guidelines for a world federation.” The study had 


1 Apart from Allan Degerman the contributors were Brita Skottsberg, T. Guldberg, 
Torsten Holm, Carsten Welinder, Herman Stolpe, Gunnar Lange, Nils Thedin, Ker- 
stin Hesselgren, Gunnar Anderson, Alf Ahlberg and Johan Hansson. 

2 For the purpose of using the book as study material a study guide was written, viz. 
Herman Stolpe, Varldens organisation efter kriget, Internationell Debatt, Nr. 8, Stock- 
holm (Informationsbyran Mellanfolkligt Samarbete for Fred) 1945. The reception of 
this major work by the Swedish press was mixed. A part of the press considered the 
proposals unpractical. Another part welcomed them as realistic in the sense that some 
limitation of national sovereignty had now become necessary. For a survey, see Her- 
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been decided on before the merger by the International Peace Campaign and the Association 
for a New League of Nations.’ One of the contributors, Allan Degerman,” wrote about war 
aims and peace plans. He analyzed the official statements of various governments and found 
them wanting. Special attention was given to the ideas advocated by Clarence Streit and the 
British ‘Federal Union.’ Also included by Degerman was the section on regional federation 
which follows. 


* 


(...) One criticism of the League of Nations was that it allowed Asians and 
South Americans a share in decisions that concerned only Europe. It was not, 
however, considered improper for Europeans to concern themselves with the 
affairs of Asia and America. It has been argued that the League failed because it 
tried to do too much, and that this time we should confine ourselves to a small 
area such as the European continent. But the argument against national isolation 
also applies to an isolated organization of Europe. Neither economically nor 
culturally is Europe self-sufficient. What weakened the League of Nations from 
the outset was not universality but the lack of it. There is no question but that the 
new peace organization must cover the whole world. 


man Stolpe, ‘Debatten om en varldsfederation, I,’ Mellanfolkligt Samarbete Vol. 15 
(1945), pp. 79-83. Degerman answered some of the critics by suggesting that they were 
too conventional and conservative. An open-minded discussion of new ideas was neces- 
sary. It would be a dangerous kind of defeatism just to accept whatever proposals the 
great powers might come up with. Smaller countries had a clear interest in taking part in 
the planning of peace. And what was right in theory would also - as Kant had argued 
back in 1793 — be right in practice. Degerman further referred to Tingsten’s study of 
contemporary federations, in which it was argued that the idea of federation had always 
been considered unrealistic till realized, but when realized it would soon be considered 
a natural thing. Cf. Allan Degerman, ‘Debatten om en varldsfederation, II,’ Mellan- 
folkligt Samarbete Vol. 15 (1945), pp. 83-8. The study by Herbert Tingsten referred to 
was Samtidens forbundsstater, Skrifter utgivna av Utrikespolitiska Institutet, Nr. 2, 
Stockholm (Kooperativa förbundets bokförlag) 1942. When the new United Nations 
organization emerged from the San Francisco conference in June 1945, one of the 
leaders of the Youth Peace Union (Ungdomens Fredsförbund), the youth section of the 
Swedish Peace and Arbitration Association (Svenska Freds- och Skiljedoms fôren- 
ingen), suggested that Riktlinjer ought to give important impulses and guidelines to the 
Swedish UN representatives. Cf. Bror Edberg, Nationell isolering eller internationell 
samverkan, U.F.: s Informationsserie Nr. 1, Stockholm (Fredens förlag) 1945, 
p. 17. 
3 Cf. Olof Leopold, ‘Till debatten om världens framtid: Riktlinjer för en varldsfedera- 
tion,’ Mellanfolkligt Samarbete Vol. 15 (1945), pp. 21-23. 
Allan Degerman wrote a number of articles and pamphlets on the peace question during 
the period under study. See for instance his Efter kriget: Studieplan rörande de olika 
forslagen om det mellanfolkliga samarbetets uppbyggande efter det andra varldskriget, 
Studieplan nr. 73, Stockholm (Arbetarnas bildningsförbund) 1942; Vägar till fred. 
Anteckningar rörande planer för världens äteruppbyggande efter kriget, Skrifter utgivna 
av Informationsbyrån Mellanfolkligt Samarbete för fred, Nr. 30, Stockholm 1942; and 
Den moderna fredsrörelsen, Stockholm (Tidens förlag) 1945. 


A 
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This does not mean, however, that regional federations may not in some 
circumstances constitute stages on the way to the goal, or elements of a larger 
construction. They may do so provided they do not have aggressive intentions, 
and provided they are designed from the beginning to form part of a world 
federation as soon as it can be created. 

Many ideas for regional associations have been discussed in recent years. Dal- 
ton, the British Minister of Economic Warfare, suggested in March 1941 that 
Poland and Czechoslovakia should form a close union as the nucleus of a wider 
Central European association. In June 1942 the Belgian, Dutch and Norwegian 
governments in London put forward a joint proposal for an international security 
system, based on regional pacts in the North Atlantic, South Atlantic and Pacific 
areas, which would later be subordinated to a worldwide organization. The 
signatories of the pacts were to promise collective assistance against aggression in 
the respective areas. 

The proposal in March 1940 for a defensive alliance between Finland, Norway 
and Sweden, it will be recalled, met with firm opposition from the Soviet Union 
and Germany. However, after the occupation of Denmark and Norway the 
debate on future Nordic defence was revived, and there was discussion of a 
Nordic union in foreign affairs also. The pamphlet Nordens forenta stater, pub- 
lished in the spring of 1942 by Col. Kleen, K. Petander and A. Orne, proposed 
among other things the complete coordination of Nordic defence arrangements. 
The authors optimistically believed that such coordination, and in particular a 
strong unified air force, would make it possible to repel attack from any quarter. 
However, they also argued that the Nordic countries could only preserve their 
traditions of right and justice if they cooperated in the political field. What was 
required therefore was a Nordic union with a single government, foreign policy, 
defence system, supreme court and parliament. 

Similar proposals were made by others including Prof. Per Olof Ekelöf, the 
writer Atos Wirtanen, and Governor R. Sandler, as well as by active circles in 
Denmark. However, persons associated with the Norwegian government in 
London were cool towards the idea of a Nordic regional union. Norsk Tidende 
stated on 15 July 1942 that neither the material nor the political conditions for a 
Nordic union existed. As a result of the war Norway had given up its traditional 
policy of neutrality once and for all, and must in future seek security in cooper- 
ation with the Atlantic powers, Britain and the US: the Norwegian people did 
not want to enter into any wider Nordic alignment. 

The objection of many Norwegians that an isolated Nordic union would 
impede cooperation with other free nations was shared by many in Denmark, 
Finland and Sweden. In some Swedish circles there was a tendency to treat the 
problem of future security as a purely Nordic or even an exclusively Swedish 
one. There was such scepticism as to the possibility of a more universal peace 
organization that it was felt that the North should withdraw behind the protec- 
tion of a strong defence system. Within the Swedish peace movement, on the 
other hand, it was considered that a Nordic association must be regarded as a step 
towards a more universal peace organization, and not signify the isolation of 
Scandinavia from other parts of the world. 
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Intellectual and material intercourse with the rest of the world is a condition of 
life for inhabitants of the Nordic area, which cannot be turned into a closed 
community. But, as Lt.-Col. Torsten Holm and others argued, a Nordic or any 
other regional grouping could be a step towards a wider organization. “The 
Nordic peoples are perhaps better fitted to unite together than any others in 
Europe.’ 

Eden in his speech of 26 September 1942, already quoted, said that Britain 
should continue to encourage small countries to form larger groups, which 
should not be exclusive; they would thus be better able to work with the great 
powers and play their part in the maintenance of peace. Churchill in his broadcast 
of 21 March 1943 also mentioned the small nations, saying that if they remained 
isolated they would soon be ‘mopped up’. He added that it seemed ‘worthy of 
patient study that side by side with the great powers there should be a number of 
groupings of states or confederations which would express themselves through 
their own chosen representatives, the whole making a Council of great states and 
groups of states’. Similarly Sir S. Cripps proposed in a speech on 17 April 1943 
that within the framework of the world organization there should be a movement 
to unite the smaller states in some way, to help them preserve their independence 
against bigger and stronger neighbours. 

Bene’, speaking in Chicago on 22 May 1943, envisaged that many of the 
smaller nations would form larger units in tomorrow’s Europe. ‘These blocs will 
perhaps be united later into larger units under a new European or world organ- 
ization, similar to that of the League of Nations.’ Poland’s then prime minister 
Sikorski, in an interview in Cairo on 2 July 1943, argued that peace would be best 
safeguarded by a federation of the whole of Europe, with Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia forming a central bloc, flanked by a Nordic union and one of Greece and 
Yugoslavia to the south. 

As far back as the beginning of 1942, it will be recalled, the Poles and Czechs 
agreed to form a federation with a common foreign policy and defence arrange- 
ments, a unified economic and social policy, a customs union and a single cur- 
rency. The Soviet Union reacted violently to these plans. An illuminating article 
of 17 November 1943 in Izvestiya firmly rejected ‘any attempt to revive the 
policy of a “cordon sanitaire” against the USSR in any form’, and warned against 
hasty and perhaps artificial combinations of small states. Such unions could only 
be formed in accordance with the freely expressed wishes of the peoples, which 
could not be ascertained while the war was still in progress. The discussion on 
federation could be more fruitful when the situation had clarified to some extent 
at the end of the war, and when the small countries felt more secure in a situation 
of independence. However, the Soviet Union was prepared to discuss questions 
of federation at the proper time ‘in the light of postwar cooperation with the 
other United Nations’. 

We may perhaps regard as a contribution to the debate on regional federations 
the speech by Prime Minister Smuts towards the end of November 1943, in 
which he proposed that Britain should cooperate closely with the small demo- 
cracies of Western Europe. As to the latter, ‘Surely they must feel that their place 
is with this member of the trinity [of Britain, America and Russia]. It is for them 
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to say whether they should not help themselves by helping to create out of closer 
union with Great Britain a great European state.’ 

Neither the hegemony of the Big Four, nor the idea of Smuts and others that 
the world should be divided into spheres of interest, can be considered satisfac- 
tory from a democratic point of view. We must therefore continue discussions 
and preparations for a world organization based on freedom and equality. 
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II. Swiss plans for the Postwar Order in Europe 


WALTER LIPGENS 


Introduction 


To many resistance fighters Switzerland was an island in the midst of chaos, 
where they could take refuge in emergency. Others again saw it as an example of 
a decentralized, polyglot federation which might well provide a blueprint for 
European unity. To the Swiss government the years of war were a period of 
anxious manoeuvring to preserve independence while making concessions to 
both sides, which they could not avoid doing if only because of the country’s 
small size and its dependence on a high level of imports and exports.! After the 
collapse of France in July 1940 Switzerland was surrounded by Axis territory for 
over four years and its economic dependence became greater than ever. The 
government lived in constant fear of a German invasion: such a step would not 
have profited Germany much from the military, political or economic point of 
view,” but it was definitely on the cards for ideological reasons, viz. Hitler’s 
dream of a Greater Germanic Reich.” Hence the government was at pains to 
maintain a scrupulous policy of ‘political neutrality’, which was expounded in 
February 1943 by Federal Councillor Pilet-Golaz to the Mandates Committee of 
the National Council: 

‘In principle, Switzerland must maintain relations with all properly consti- 


1 A report from Federal Councillor Feldmann to General Guisau on 20 Nov. 1941 
pointed out that Switzerland was exposed to the British blockade on the one hand and 
the Axis counterblockade on the other. ‘Switzerland’s great difficulty was that before 
concluding any trade agreement with one of the belligerents she needed the other’s 
consent.’ Cf. E. Bonjour, Geschichte der schweizerischen Neutralität, vol. IX: Doku- 
mente 1939-1946, Basle/Stuttgart, 1976, p. 394; also W. Rings, Schweiz im Krieg 
1933-1944, Diisseldorf/Vienna, 1974, p. 381. 

2 The so-called ‘redoubt plan’ envisaged that in case of invasion Swiss forces would 
withdraw into the Alps and defend a shortened front on all sides, inflicting considerable 
losses on the Germans. If the country were occupied, the plan was to destroy the Alpine 
tunnels and industrial plant. This would have been greatly to the Germans’ detriment, 
and politically they would have suffered from the shock to world opinion and the loss 
of useful channels of communication. Cf. E. Bonjour, op. cit., pp. 121, 232, 254, etc.; 
W. Rings, op. cit., p. 404 and passim. 

3 The Swiss ambassador at Stockholm reported that, for the reasons stated, the German 
army leaders were against an attack on Switzerland, but ‘the same cannot be said of 
Hitler, who dreams of incorporating Switzerland in a new Greater Germanic Reich on 
the medieval pattern’. Cf. E. Bonjour, op. cit., pp. 280 f. 
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tuted states. Its existence and its policy both require this. To begin with, it is a 
landlocked country which contains no raw materials and has to live by means of 
its own labour, buying necessities from abroad and selling its products to pay for 
them. The more widespread its commercial relations, the stronger its economy 
will be. This must never be forgotten in considering Swiss policy towards foreign 
countries. Likewise, as the Confederation has declared itself to be permanently 
and scrupulously neutral, its government must maintain diplomatic relations 
with all other states. This is the principle of political neutrality.” 

The Germans, however, were not satisfied with a ‘political neutrality’ which 
left Swiss citizens free to espouse the Allied cause, but demanded a ‘total neu- 
trality’ which would preclude them from taking sides.’ The Swiss authorities, like 
the historian Edgar Bonjour in 1943, were largely inclined to comply with this 
demand and to take the view that Swiss citizens ‘should not make unnecessary 
difficulties for their country’s foreign policy (...) This is not a legal claim by a 
foreign power, but a voluntary restriction that it is proper to place upon our- 
selves.’9 

Shortly after the French surrender Councillor Pilet-Golaz made a speech call- 
ing on the Swiss people to adjust their ideals and adapt themselves to the new 
order. Many of the stalwart Swiss thought this was going too far. Within a short 
time both public and clandestine movements were formed for the purpose of 
maintaining national determination and if necessary resisting invasion to the 
uttermost, even if the government and army leaders should decree otherwise. 
The ‘Gotthard League’, founded by Professor Spoerri and Denis de Rougemont, 
placed large advertisements in many papers calling on the population to maintain 
a patriotic attitude. In July 1940 Captains Hausamann and Waiber founded the 
secret ‘officers’ movement’ with the object of ensuring that the country did not 
submit without striking a blow. Its civilian counterpart, the ‘national resistance 
campaign’, came into being in September 1940, also on Hausamann’s initiative. 
Among the members were such personalities as Dr W. Allgöwer, the theologian 
Karl Barth, Dr A. R. Lindt and National Councillor Oprecht, also Ernst von 
Schenk, who edited the group’s clandestine journal Information der Woche. In 
French-speaking Switzerland a parallel movement was formed under the title 


4 E. Bonjour, op. cit., pp. 331 f. 

5 Cf. Die Friedens-Warte, summarizing the views of the German jurist Bockhoff: ‘Ideo- 
logical neutrality must exist even in peace-time: it is a juridical nonsense to speak of a 
state being “neutral” if its inhabitants are hostile. To criticize foreign states is not a 
privilege sanctified by international law: a neutral state has a duty to ensure that its press 
conforms closely to the lines of its foreign policy.’ Die Friedens-Warte, vol. 40, 
No. 1/2, Zurich, 1940, pp. 55 f. Bockhoff’s views were expressed in ‘Ganze oder halbe 
Neutralität’ and “Neutralität und Demokratie im 20. Jahrhundert’, in Nationalsozialis- 
tische Monatshefte, 1938, pp. 910 f., and 1939, pp. 46 f., and ‘Begriff und Wirklichkeit 
der Neutralität’, in Zeitschrift für öffentliches Recht, 1939, pp. 516 f. 

6 E. Bonjour, Die schweizerische Neutralität. Ihre geschichtliche Wurzel und gegenwär- 
tige Funktion, Schriftenreihe hrsg. von der Studentenschaft der Universität Bern, 
No. 3, Berne, 1943, p. 34. 
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‘Résistance nationale’. The founders of the ‘officers’ movement’ were discovered 
and court-martialled, but received lenient punishment.” 

The government, however, had constantly to take account of the fact that the 
country was largely dependent on Germany. This was especially visible in federal 
policy regarding the press. Immediately after the outbreak of war the press was 
placed under army control, but the prior censorship of reports and comments 
proved ineffective owing to the army’s lack of specialized knowledge. Hence on 
31 May 1940 the Federal Council set up a joint press committee composed of 
three officers and four journalists, with machinery for appeal against censorship 
decisions. This system lasted until the end of the war. The Committee not infre- 
quently extended its activity from supervising the press to prescribing restraint or 
particular interpretations of this or that piece of news. Control of the press in 
Switzerland was never so thorough as in the Axis countries, but it was sufficient 
to hamper the attempts of private organizations to influence public opinion: like 
the rest of the media, their publications had to preserve an impartial balance and 
to observe caution in reporting and discussing news.* But, having complied with 
this requirement, associations and individual authors were able to speak rela- 
tively freely on the subject of the maintenance of international peace, and to hold 
up the example of the Swiss federation as a model for the postwar organization of 
Europe. 

Ever since the congresses of the First International, Switzerland had been the 
headquarters of numerous international organizations and their secretariats, with 
staff of all nationalities. When the outbreak of war put an end to the functioning 
of the League of Nations and also of international non-governmental associa- 
tions, their Swiss constituent groups often acted as mouthpieces in policy mat- 
ters, and were almost unanimous in emphasizing the principle of supranational 
organization and its special importance for Europe. Thus the Swiss League of 
Nations Association in April 1943 issued a much publicized appeal for ‘a statute 
of Europe on the basis of freedom and equality of all nations in the framework of 
a universal world union, and an arbitral authority equipped with an international 


7 Basic information on these resistance movements in Switzerland can be found in A. 
Meyer, Anpassung oder Widerstand. Die Schweiz zur Zeit des deutschen Nationalso- 
zialismus, Frauenfeld, 1965. Cf. also W. Rings, op. cit., pp. 187-218; O. F. Fritschi, 
Geistige Landesverteidigung während des Zweiten Weltkrieges. Der Beitrag der schwei- 
zerischen Armee zur Aufrechterhaltung des Durchhaltewillens (thesis), Winterthur, 
1971; W. Koller, Die Schweiz 1933-1945. 1000 Daten aus kritischer Zeit, Zurich, 1970; 
J. Adam, Die Haltung der Schweiz gegeniiber dem nationalsozialistischen Deutschland 
im Jahre 1940 (thesis), Mainz, 1972. 

On the problem of press control cf. the basic work by Georg Kreis, Zensur und Selbst- 
zensur. Die schweizerische Pressepolitik im Zweiten Weltkrieg, Frauenfeld, 1973. Cf. 
also G. Wayer, Die Sündenböcke der Schweiz. Die Zweihundert im Urteil der ge- 
schichtlichen Dokumente, 1940-1946, Olten, 1971, esp. pp. 97-107; also P. Métraux, 
Die Karikatur als publizistische Ausdrucksform untersucht am Kampf des ‘Nebelspal- 
ters’ gegen den Nationalsozialismus 1933-1945 (thesis), Berlin, 1966, pp. 47-67, and O. 
F. Fritschi, op. cit. (n. 7), pp. 162 ff. 


oc 
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police force, as the only way of guaranteeing a true and lasting peace’.? The 
political and legal committees of the Inter-Parliamentary Union, founded in 
1889, held a meeting at Lugano in March 1940 at which 13 national groups were 
represented, and which adopted a study programme including the ‘limitation of 
state sovereignty in the international field’ and the ‘powers of the [future] inter- 
national organization, especially as regards executive and judicial functions’.!° 
The Swiss Committee of the International Peace Campaign (Rassemblement uni- 
versel pour la paix), founded in 1936 by Lord Cecil and Pierre Cot to support the 
activity of the League of Nations, issued a statement in November 1939 declaring 
that, if mankind wished to survive, international relations must be governed by 
law instead of force; ‘instead of an unending struggle for supremacy, nations 
must federate to aid one another in a climate of freedom. The new League of 
Nations will spring from a reorganization of Europe on this basis, and as far as 
possible the whole world as well.”!! 

Before the war private associations had been formed in all countries of Europe 
with the object of promoting the idea of European union. After these were 
banned in countries with Fascist governments and those occupied by the Axis, 
the ‘Europa-Union: Swiss movement for European union’ was the only one still 
active on the Continent. It had been formed in 1934’? by the merger of a Euro- 
pean group in Basle with the Swiss branch of the Pan-European Union. As the 
war drew nearer, under its president the economist and editor Hans Bauer it 
became increasingly numerous and active, with 21 local branches and a monthly 
journal of its own.! During the war it vigorously advocated a supranational 
organization of Europe, and, as Switzerland remained uninvaded, its leading 
members were able to develop this theme in book form. The titles of their works 
reflect the firm conviction of the association’s membership that Switzerland — 
with its four languages, its heterogeneous races and its decentralized administra- 
tive system, in which only a small number of essential matters were decided at 
top level — could and must serve as an example and a beacon to the rest of Europe, 


9 Printed e.g. in Die Friedens-Warte, vol. 43, Zurich, 1943, p. 187. Cf. numerous similar 
articles in the monthly Mitteilungen der Schweizerischen Völkerbundsvereinigung, Gla- 
rus, vols. 18-23, 1940-5. 

10 Cf. Die Friedens-Warte, vol. 42, Zurich, 1942, pp. 283 f.; numerous preparatory stud- 
ies in the monthly Bulletin Interparlementaire, Organe officiel du Bureau de l'Union 
Interparlementaire, vols. 20-5, Geneva, 1940-5. 

11 Cf. doc. 236 below, with introductory note; also Die Friedens-Warte, vol. 43, No. 1 
Zurich, 1943, p. 58. 

12 An ‘Action Programme’ of ‘Europa-Union: Swiss movement for European union’ 
speaks of its having been founded in 1933 (Europa, Organ der Europa-Union, 
vol. XIII, No. 1, p. 1). Supporters of ‘Jung Europa’, an association for European union 
which dated from 1926, and of the Swiss branch of the Pan-European Union had held a 
‘European congress’ in Basle on 17 May 1933 and had set about creating a ‘popular 
movement’ of their own. But the three bodies did not unite to found the Europa-Union 
until 24 June 1934, in Basle. Cf. H. Bauer, ‘Basel und die Europa-Bewegung’, in Basler 
Stadtbuch 1971, Basle, 1971, pp. 7-10. 

13 Cf. docs. 238-40, 244 and 249, with introductory notes. 
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torn by international confusion and anarchy.!* The main vehicle for the ideas of 
Europa-Union was the monthly Der Europäer, which appeared without inter- 
ruption from May 1935 onwards.!5 

During the war Europa-Union was chiefly active in German-speaking Swit- 
zerland. In French Switzerland Prof. Paul Meyhoffer founded in 1941 the 
‘Mouvement populaire suisse en faveur d’une Fédération des peuples’, recruited 
from Geneva university circles. Some months later an offshoot was created, 
probably by Geneva students, under the name ‘Mouvement populaire suisse de 
jeunesse pour une Fédération des peuples’. This movement, led by J. J. Babel, 
published a manifesto reflecting in somewhat modified form the aims of the main 
organization. In 1943 the parallel ‘Movimento per la federazione fra i popoli’ was 
founded in the Ticino by Dr Luigi Menapace.'® 

Apart from the federalist movements, writers and journalists in Switzerland 
put forward ideas and plans of their own for the creation of a European com- 
munity. The most notable were the philosopher Denis de Rougemont and the 
Basle historian Adolf Gasser. Raymond Silva, a member of Europa-Union, con- 
tributed ideas from the viewpoint of popular education. The journalist Léon van 
Vassenhove drafted a constitution for a future European community in which the 
executive would have more power than in the defunct League of Nations.'” The 


14 H. Bauer and H. G. Ritzel, Von der eidgenössischen zur europäischen Föderation, 
Zurich and New York, 1940 (cf. the same authors’ Kampf um Europa. Von der Schweiz 
aus gesehen. Mit Beiträgen von A. Siemsen, O. Brogle und L. Klaesi, Zurich and New 
York, Jan. 1945); Léon van Vassenhove, L’Europe Helvétique. Etude sur les possibilites 
d’adapter a l’Europe les institutions de la Confederation Suisse, Neuchätel, 1943 (cf. id., 
Le préjugé de la guerre inévitable, Neuchatel, 1945); A. Gasser, Gemeindefreiheit als 
Rettung Europas, Basle, 1943; J. J. Kindt-Kiefer, Europas Wiedergeburt durch genos- 
senschaftlichen Aufbau, Berne, 1944. 

15 Der Europäer. Organ der Europa-Union, vol. 1, No. 1, May 1935 (ed. by H. Aeppli, 
later H. Bauer). Each number consisted of 4-8 pages in newspaper format; each mem- 
ber of the Union received a copy, and there was a wider circle of subscribers. Exact 
numbers are not known in either case, but ‘thousands’ are often mentioned. Each 
number contained valuable news in the column Aus der Bewegung (News of the Move- 
ment’). From vol. 13 (Jan. 1946) onwards, under the title Exropa. Organ der Europa- 
Union. Organe de l’Union Européenne, the journal contained articles in French and 
circulated in French-speaking Switzerland also. 

16 Cf. docs. 241, 247 and 248. Exact membership numbers are not available. The connec- 
tion between the movements also appears from the introductions to these three docu- 
ments (not reproduced here), in which the same names and addresses are given: cf. 
introductory notes below. 

17 Cf. docs. 237, 243, 245 and 246. Further works by these authors are cited in the 
introductory notes. Cf. also E. Privat, Trois expériences fédéralistes. Etats-Unis 
d'Amérique, Confédération Suisse, Société des Nations, Neuchâtel, 1943; L. Leder- 
mann, Fédération internationale et organisation économique mondiale d’apres-guerre, 
Geneva, 1943; id., ‘L’abaissement des frontières économiques par le moyen de la 
fédeation’ in Die Friedens-Warte 44, No. 4, Zurich, 1944, pp. 221-33; id., Les précur- 
seurs de l’organisation internationale, Neuchâtel, 1945; S. Szende, Europäische Revo- 
lution, Zurich and New York, 1945. 
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economist Wilhelm Rôpke called for a ‘true worldwide community of nations, 
which can only take the form of a genuine federation, which means that it must 
be composed of regional and continental sub-groups’.’® In this way eminent 
Swiss thinkers, enjoying the peace and quiet which was denied to the resistance 
fighters in their own countries, were able to enrich the European movement with 
conclusions drawn from their special experience of Swiss federal practice. 


236. Swiss Committee of the International Peace Campaign: 
‘Principles’ November 1939 


Originally printed in German in Die Friedens-Warte, vol. 40, No. 1/2, Zurich, 1940, 
pp. 106-8. In the translation below, the introduction and the first two points are abridged; 
the remainder is given in full. 


+ 


Starting with vol. 40 in 1940, Die Friedens-Warte! published a series of ‘Documents 
concerning plans for future peace”, containing the programmes of various international 
peace organizations and conferences and the ideas of numerous statesmen as to a future 
security system. Most of these programmes or articles advocated European federation or a 
world union as a condition of lasting peace. The series began with the programme of the 
Swiss Committee of the International Peace Campaign (Rassemblement universel pour la 
paix), founded in 1936 by Lord Cecil and Pierre Cot, a non-governmental body with 
committees in various countries for the purpose of aiding the League of Nations’ work for 
peace. The Swiss Committee in 1939 published a set of ‘principles? with an introduction 
expressing the hope that his ‘peace programme’ might prevent the war from spreading or at 
least limit its duration. It called for ‘total peace’ and a new order based on the abandonment 
of outdated nationalist ideas and ‘what is called state sovereignty’. 


* 


18 W. Röpke, Die Gesellschaftskrisis der Gegenwart, Erlenbach/Zurich, 1942, p. 378. A 
more sceptical view, arguing that there should only be a worldwide organization, was 
expressed by P. Guggenheim in ‘Le problème de la fédération internationale de l’ave- 
nir’, Suisse Contemporaine (Lausanne), Dec. 1942, and in ‘Universalismus und Konti- 
nentalismus in der Staatengemeinschaft’, Schweizer Monatshefte, May 1943, pp. 75 ff. — 
I am indebted to Herr Klemens Bott, Saarbriicken, for help with this chapter. 

1 The full title of this Swiss periodical, founded in 1899 by Alfred H. Fried, was Die 
Friedens-Warte. Blatter fir internationale Verstindigung und zwischenstaatliche 
Organisation. Published every two months, it contained expert articles by prominent 
personalities who from time to time put forward fresh proposals for a permanent 
security system in Europe and the world. The editor from 1924 onwards was the jurist 
Hans Wehberg, who moved to Geneva in 1928 but remained a German national. Cf. his 
article ‘40 Jahre “Friedens-Warte”” in Die Friedens-Warte, vol. 40, No. 3/4, 1940, 
pp. 233-8, and Peter K. Keiner, Bürgerlicher Pazifismus und ‘neues’ Völkerrecht. Hans 
Wehberg (1885 bis 1962) (thesis), Freiburg im Breisgau, 1976, pp. 4-14; also Wehberg’s 
article in Doc. Eur. Integr., vol. 2, Part Two ch. IV, 2, doc. 222. 

2 Cf. Die Friedens-Warte, vols. 40-5 (1940-5). The ‘Principles’ of Europa-Union were 
also published in this series: cf. doc. 238 below. 

3 Cf. Die Friedens-Warte, vol. 40, No. 1/2, 1940, p. 106. 
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(...) The following must, it seems to us, be among the main features of the 
peace programme that the world needs. The thoughts of many are moving in this 
direction: it should become the banner of the whole peace movement. 

1. It must not be a bogus peace. We all know now from drastic experience that 
such a peace would only engender more frightful wars. (. . .) 

2. The peace we require must be a thorough, comprehensive one. It must not 
merely chop off a branch of the accursed tree here and there, where it appears 
especially dangerous, but must lay the axe to the root: it must attack the political, 
social, economic and spiritual forces that have again and again given birth to 
wars. (...) 

3. We need a new political system, one based on law instead of force, on the 
sacred, God-given rights of the individual and of society. We must be men and 
not beasts; instead of an unending struggle for supremacy, nations must federate 
to aid one another in a climate of freedom. The new League of Nations will 
spring from a reorganization of Europe on this basis, and if possible of the whole 
world as well. It must be a new League, both in form and in spirit. Above all it 
must possess not only more external power but also internal authority. When we 
come to reconstruct it we shall learn from the defects and errors that caused it to 
collapse, and we must preserve in the new organization whatever was good in the 
old one. The restoration of the League of Nations is indispensable: the great 
objective of the new age is to create a moral organization of humanity which is 
vital and effective and rests on a solid foundation of truth and justice. Work to 
this end must begin at once. It will be difficult — we know the problems only too 
well — but it is necessary, it forces itself upon us. The difficulties are a challenge 
which itself testifies to the reality of the task. 

4. In this federal structure, what is called state sovereignty — a fraudulent name 
suggesting an absolute independence that is no longer possible — must be relin- 
quished for the sake of the community and of a law which will make nations truly 
free and independent. Instead of an empty concept of nationalism which destroys 
national character and true national life, there will be a free and rich development 
of national gifts and resources. Instead of a false patriotism based on self-glori- 
fication and hostility to others, there will be a spirit of responsible devotion to 
the particular tasks and destiny of one’s own nation in harmony with others. 

5. We want to see what are called ‘small nations’ protected by a system of law 
and justice, but we also call for the abandonment of so-called ‘neutrality’, which 
would have no place in such a system and in any case is no longer an effective 
protection. To insist on the neutrality that is only another name for selfishness 
and cowardice would mean petrifaction and death: while the new purposes and 
provisions of the international community call on both small and middle-sized 
nations to enjoy new life and new greatness. 

6. Within this new order of Europe, and if possible of the whole world, there 
must be an atonement for fearful guilt and a restoration of rights that have been 
suppressed and violated. In the name of justice and in the spirit of the new federal 
order, we demand first and foremost the freedom of Austria, Czechoslovakia and 
Poland. We also demand the freedom of Abyssinia and Albania, and the libera- 
tion of all peoples from modern violence as well as from ancient fetters, so that 
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they can develop fresh strength and variety within the solidarity of a new com- 
munity. 

7. Within the new order, and for its preservation, we call for general disarma- 
ment and the replacement of national armies, as organs of the power system, by a 
League of Nations force as an instrument of the new supranational order. This 
should not be derided as a Utopian fancy: it is the only realistic means of saving 
the world from being plunged into ever more frightful catastrophes. The achieve- 
ment of the new order calls for revolutionary determination: its implementation 
is a task for the whole new era that is to come. 

8. The resistance of nations prone to relapse into the old militarism and nation- 
alism must be combated in three ways. In the first place, the spirit of the new 
order will have its effect on them as well. Secondly, the federation must be 
equipped with the necessary powers, especially in the economic sphere. Thirdly, 
the federal system must be designed from the outset to curb the dangerous power 
of lawless, centralized states by a proper coordination of forces, with adequate 
checks and balances. 

9. The colonial question, which in its existing form has been a major cause of 
conflict, must be solved in accordance with the principles embodied in the Cov- 
enant of the League of Nations. The mandate system should be maintained, 
perhaps in new and more comprehensive forms, as far as it is still necessitated by 
the condition of the peoples concerned; but there must be a genuine intention 
that they and other colonial peoples should become independent members of the 
world federation as soon as this can be achieved without too drastic a breach with 
the past. The federation should set up institutions and enact regulations provid- 
ing for free trade and exchange of human and natural resources between the 
different territories and communities of the world economy. 

10. There cannot be a fundamental, lasting peace without a new orientation of 
economic life, doing away with coercion and exploitation and placing the sacred 
rights of mankind above considerations of money and technology. In this respect 
too, peace cannot be isolated: it must be the fruit of a system in which proper 
regard is paid to social welfare. 

11. All this reorientation and transformation into a new world of peace 
requires a new spirit: a profound change in thought and feeling, in our con- 
ception of the world and of human life and its foundation in ultimate truth. 
Above all, the spirit of egotism, which in refined or cruder forms has de- 
stroyed the existing order of peace and prevented the creation of a new one, 
must be conquered by the light of knowledge and a sacred sense of solidarity 
and mutual obligation. It is our supreme duty to bring about such a new 
spirit, without which the structure of peace will have no enduring strength or 
stability. 

12. The task of bringing about the new system, for which the above are only 
suggestions, must not be left to governments. The peace must not again be 
decided by diplomats around a baize table at which peoples’ destinies are dis- 
posed of without consulting them: it must be a matter for the people themselves, 
acting through a self-organized popular movement on an increasingly wide scale. 
The peace conference, too, must be of the people’s making. The creation of anew 
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organization of the world community based on peace and justice is the great task 
of our day: it is a duty we owe to the future of humanity. 


237. Denis de Rougemont: ‘The federalist solution’ 
15 January 1940 


Denis de Rougemont, Mission ou démission de la Suisse, Neuchatel, 1940. Extract from 
‘La bataille de la culture’, pp. 57-102, section entitled ‘La solution fédéraliste’, pp. 97-101 
(abridged). 


Ka 


The Swiss writer! and philosopher? Denis de Rougemont, who had spent several years in 
France and Germany, returned to his native country at the outbreak of war to help defend 
its independence on the intellectual plane. He began with a contribution to the Swiss 
National Exhibition at Zurich’ and soon afterwards cooperated with the theologian Karl 
Barth in organizing lectures on the independence theme. He was a co-founder in 1940 of the 
Gotthard League, which has been described as ‘the first civil and moral resistance movement 
in Europe’, and which ‘played a considerable part in maintaining the Swiss spirit of inde- 
pendence during the war’. Its purpose was to organize resistance in the event of a national 
surrender being ordered by the Federal Council, which was at that time showing compliance 
towards the Third Reich. On account of an article in the Gazette de Lausanne which caused 
displeasure in Berlin de Rougemont, as an army officer, was punished by 15 days’ nominal 
arrest. He subsequently accepted an invitation to lecture in America, where he directed 
broadcasts to Europe.’ Returning home after the war, he took part in organizing the Con- 
gress of European federalists at Montreux in 1947.8 


E 


1 De Rougemont gained literary celebrity by his work L'Amour et Poccident (Paris, 1939, 
revised 1956; tr. Passion and Society, London, 1940, revised 1962). Cf. A. Reszler and 
H. Schwamm, Denis de Rougemont, l’écrivain, Européen, Neuchâtel, 1976, p. 21. 

2 As one of the ‘founders and most prominent champions’ of the personalist movement, 
from which existentialism partly derived, he took part in the foundation in Paris in 1932 
of the Esprit and Ordre Nouveau groups. Cf. Reszler and Schwamm, op. cit., pp. 16 f. 
and 313, also M. Winock, Histoire politique de la revue ‘Esprit’ 1930-1950, Paris, 1975, 
p. 408. 

3 An oratorio (music by Honegger) on the 15th-century hermit and patriot Nicholas of 
Flue: cf. Reszler and Schwamm, op. cit., p. 314. 

4 Freiherr vom Stein Foundation, Verleihung des Robert-Schuman-Preises 1970 an Dr. 
Denis de Rougemont, Bonn, 1970, p. 9. 

5 Reszler and Schwamm, op. cit., p. 21. 

6 Commenting on the German entry into Paris, de Rougemont described it as the ‘tragic 

impotence of the victor’ that one might occupy such a city by military force but could 

never conquer it. Cf. W. Rings, Schweiz im Krieg 1933-45, Diisseldorf/Vienna, 1974, 

p. 174f. 

In 1942-3 he was editor of French broadcasts for the Office of War Information (‘La 

voix de l'Amérique parle aux Français’): cf. Reszler and Schwamm, op. cit., p. 314. 

Cf. W. Lipgens, A History of European Integration, vol. 1: 1945-1947, Oxford 1982, 

p- 573. In 1950 he became director of the Centre Européen de la Culture in Geneva. His 
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(. ..) Tolerance was the pale virtue of individualistic liberals: intolerance is the 
dark virtue of partisans of collectivism. The war is the result of the contest 
between them.” This false antagonism can only be overcome by a federalist struc- 
ture of the state and civilization.!° 

Federalism is based on small groups, not on large masses, and it is only within 
a group that a vocation can take effect. On the other hand federalism presupposes 
diversified groups and by so doing offers all the advantages of liberal tolerance 
without its defects: for everyone, within the group that he is born into or chooses 
for himself, can give the best he is capable of and express his ideas in the ultimate 
form of action. To reform the world and civilization on the basis of a diversity of 
individuals and vocations is today the only way of preparing a durable peace. For 
what, after all, is the present war? It is the fatal result of giantism and the collapse 
of civilization, the nemesis of regimentation and uniformity. This is exactly the 
reverse of the federal spirit, with its paradoxical motto of ‘all for one and one for 
all’. 

(...) This is what we must defend along with our native land: the federal 
system in politics and every aspect of civilization. This is the only possible future 
for Europe, the only place where that future is already a reality. (...) It is not a 
Utopia, for I refuse to give that name to what is our only hope. But the hope 
must be sustained by a whole multitude, and they must not allow themselves to 
be discouraged by professional sceptics and all those with whom indolence of 
mind passes for realism. And, finally, our efforts must not be based on a pro- 
found error as to man’s powers and his terrestrial means. 

When we appeal and strive with all our might for a federalized Europe, we are 
not asking for an earthly paradise but only for a world that human beings can live 
in: not a Utopia in which all quarrels would be miraculously appeased, but a 
world in which the disputes that are bound to arise will not automatically lead to 
cosmic disasters. 


Vingt-Huit siècles d’Europe, Paris, 1961, has been translated into many languages (see 
Bibliography). 

9 Elsewhere the author expanded this thought: ‘Individualism and collectivism both lead 
to the centralized state, to huge abstract systems over which man has no control and 
which obey only the inhuman "logic of events”. Personalism is a method, or rather an 
attitude, which can alone resolve the conflict in every federation between the central 
power and the autonomy of the federated regions.’ (Mission ou démission de la Suisse, 
Neuchatel, 1940, p. 188). 

10 Cf. the author's explanation: ‘Union in diversity (. . .): when I speak of federalism and 
federation, I mean both the union and the autonomy of the combining elements: all for 
one and one for all’ (ibid., p. 177 f.) 
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238. Europa-Union: ‘Guiding principles for a new Europe’ 
4 February 1940 


From Der Europäer. Organ der Schweizer Europa-Union für die Einigung Europas, 
vol. VI, No. 1, Basle, Jan. 1940, pp. 1 f.; French version ibid., vol. XI, No. 7, Basle, July 
1944, p. 2. Repr. in full in Die Friedens-Warte, vol. 40, No. 1/2, Zurich, 1940, pp. 109-13; 
extracts repr. ibid., vol. 42, No. 4/5, Zurich, 1942, pp. 189 f., and in E. Rotten, Sammlung 
von Ausspriichen und Dokumenten zur Versöhnung und Organisation Europas aus einein- 
halb Jabrhunderten, Basle, 1942, pp. 128-32. Repr. in pamphlet form by the Deutsche 
Europa-Union, Mönchengladbach, Dec. 1946; also repr. in full in Lipgens, Föderations- 
plane, pp. 345-51. The unabridged version below is the first English translation. 


+ 


The Swiss Europa-Union, founded in 1934, was by far the most important private organ- 
ization in Switzerland devoted to the idea of European union.! On the outbreak of war it 
decided to produce an enlarged version of its programme with the object, inter alia, of 
assisting the belligerents’ postwar planning. During the winter of 1939/40 an ‘Action Com- 
mittee” drafted a comprehensive statement of political, cultural and economic aims under 
the title ‘Guiding Principles’. The statement, which unambiguously favoured a federal 
union of Europe, was adopted at Berne on 4 February 1940 as the programme of Europa- 
Union. It was supplemented in the autumn of 1940 by resolutions on ‘The future of the 
European economy’, in 1942 by a draft ‘Constitution of the United States of Europe’, and in 
the spring of 1944 by a resolution on ‘European unity and world unity’? 


+ 


The historical situation of present-day Europe 


1. Europe, by reason of its historical development, represents a spiritual and 
cultural unity with a common destiny. 

Whereas in the oriental-Russian world the oppressed masses are passive, 
superstitious and deprived of intellectual freedom, the nomadic peoples who 
settled in the West have made it a region characterized by combative nationalism 
and the free play of critical thought. 

2. The basic intellectual principle that has led to the formation of Western 
culture is the idea of individual liberty. 

Western culture has everywhere developed out of the free self-defending pop- 
ular community, whose decisions and actions were based on the voluntary shared 
responsibility of its individual members. Popular freedom was the essential basis 
which made possible the cultural achievements of the city states of the ancient 


1 Cf. Introduction to this chapter, p. 746 f. 

2 The names of members of the Action Committee are not known, but we may presume 
that they included Dr Bauer as chairman and L. Klaesi and H. Schiess as vice-chairmen, 
also the following members of the ‘Committee of Experts of Europa-Union’ (formed 
shortly afterwards), with the specialities indicated: G. Geissler (economics), G. Wett- 
stein (customs and currency), E. Henseler (constitutional matters) and O. Brogle (cul- 
ture): cf. Der Europäer, vol. VII, No. 1, Jan. 1941, p. 4. 

3 Cf. docs. 239, 244 and 249 below. 
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world and the Middle Ages. While collective striving after power is a primeval 
characteristic of Western man, it has a salutary and creative counterpart in the 
equally primeval sense of community which is expressed in liberal democracy. 

3. The second basic element on which modern civilization in particular is based 
is the idea of love for one’s fellow-men. 

In ancient Rome the unbridled thirst for power led to domination by a lawless 
soldiery, which in time destroyed local self-government, the political freedom of 
the individual and consequently the culture of the ancient world, which could not 
exist without its essential basis of liberty. Modern Western civilization has so far 
been spared a similar fate, thanks to the triumph of the Christian morality of love 
and the ideas of modern humanism. Today, however, Europe is threatened with 
a new catastrophe by doctrines hostile to freedom, which make power an end in 
itself and advocate the enslavement of weaker peoples as a matter of principle. 

4. Only a European union is today capable of protecting the spiritual founda- 
tions of Western culture against the destructive forces that threaten them. 

As a defence against the menacing increase of state power, the Enlightenment 
combined the ideas of individual freedom and love of humanity, the precious 
inheritance of pagan and Christian antiquity, with the idea of freedom of con- 
science. The overweening will to power of modern states can only be curbed if 
freedom of conscience is once more recognized throughout Europe as a supreme 
value. This aim, and hence the salvation of Western culture, can only be attained 
by limiting the sovereignty of individual states and forming a European federa- 
tion. 


Bases of a European federation and an effective federal power 


Preliminary note: these Principles are based on the conception that a complete 
reorganization of the European system is the only way to restore the continent to 
a healthy state and to prevent fresh wars. The object of reorganization is to 
provide a basis for the uniting of peoples in a European federation, substituting 
arbitration for war, freeing economic life from its constraints, resolving social 
tension, and ensuring the freedom of the individual and of intellectual life. The 
Principles are intended to contribute to a discussion on these lines. 

1. The European federation shall adopt a federal constitution. The sovereignty 
of its member states shall be restricted so far as is required by the security of 
Europe, as well as by the freedom of human beings to develop economically, 
socially and intellectually. 

2. The federal constitution shall be a democratic one, guaranteeing freedom of 
political thought and complete intellectual freedom. 

3. The constitution and politico-legal structure of individual European coun- 
tries are for those countries to decide upon. Every member of the European 
family of nations remains free to choose its own form of government. 

4. The constitution shall provide for the separation of powers: legislative, 
executive and judicial. There shall be wide provision for self-government in both 
new and traditional forms. 

5. The federal parliament shall consist of two chambers. The senate shall be 
elected by the governments of the individual states. The chamber of deputies shall 
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be elected by those men and women of the individual states who are entitled to 
vote, in proportion to the size of the population. The federal parliament shall 
safeguard the general legal community of the member nations and the financial 
and military power of federal institutions, and decide the federation's foreign 
policy. Parliament shall have the right to declare war and conclude peace; it shall 
issue directives for a uniform customs and currency policy, and promote the free 
development of social and community life throughout the federation. 

6. The federal government shall consist of a cabinet of federal councillors 
elected by the federal parliament for a given period. The federal councillors shall 
be responsible to the federation alone and not the state from which they come. 
The federal government shall elect one of its members as federal president for the 
term of one year. 

7. Members of the parliament and federal government shall be independent in 
all respects and shall take decisions according to their own judgment. They shall 
not take instructions as to how they speak or vote. 

8. The constitution shall safeguard the financial and military power of the 
federal institutions. For this purpose the federation shall have its own fiscal 
autonomy, based primarily on customs receipts and certain federal monopolies. 
The military power of the federation shall be based on an international police 
force, consisting of a standing army together with reserves. 

In order to equip this police force the federation shall take over from the 
individual states all heavy weapons, tanks, aircraft etc., as well as munitions and 
accessories. The states shall be forbidden to have such weapons themselves or to 
manufacture them for their own purposes. The federation shall decide where the 
federal troops are to perform their duties. 

9. Foreign policy is exclusively a matter for the federation, acting on behalf of 
all the member states. 

10. The right to declare war and conclude peace also belongs to the federa- 
tion. 

11. To ensure cooperation among European countries and to settle disputes 
there shall be a federal court of arbitration, recourse to which is obligatory for all 
member states. Its functions will be modelled on the proved experience of the 
Swiss federal court. The court’s decisions shall be legally binding. Their enforce- 
ment shall lie with the federal executive. Members of the court shall be elected by 
the federal parliament for a period of three years, and may be re-elected. 

12. Tariff policy is entirely a matter for the federation. Customs receipts shall 
accrue to it and be used to defray federal expenses. 

13. The federation shall have a uniform currency policy and shall introduce a 
single currency. 

14. The federation shall be entitled to control particular branches of industry, 
especially the whole armaments industry and aviation. 

15. Matters for federal legislation under the constitution include, in particular, 
the equality of citizens irrespective of sex and language, and the introduction of 
one language as a link between the peoples; also the freedom of all citizens, the 
right to settle in any part of the federal area, a code of European civil law based on 
nationality, and the naturalization of all stateless persons. 
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16. The states shall progressively abolish tariffs and independent currency 
regulations; they shall disband their standing armies and make over their heavy 
armaments, tanks, aircraft, submarines etc. to the federation. 

17. All European citizens shall from the moment of their birth enjoy a legal 
right to parental care, education, professional training, sickness and accident 
insurance, old age pensions and provision for surviving dependants. The feder- 
ation shall promulgate the necessary regulations with due regard for the principle 
of self-government. 

18. The states shall maintain armies, at their own expense, purely for purposes 
of internal order: they shall be lightly armed and limited in numbers. 


Cultural principles of a European federation 


1. Primary and secondary education 

The present system shall be reformed so as to educate young people in a 
European and democratic spirit. The curriculum shall be modified, especially in 
the field of science and history, so as to heighten the cultural and religious 
awareness of European youth; text-books should be thoroughly revised to this 
end. 

School organization and administration shall be equally a matter for the polit- 
ical authorities and for cultural self-governing bodies, with special provision for 
consulting teachers. Private and experimental schools shall be permitted. They 
shall be entitled to subsidies only to the extent that they take pupils who would 
otherwise be a financial burden on the state schools. 

2. Higher education (universities, academies, technical and training col- 
leges) 

The whole system of higher education shall be self-governing. For this pur- 
pose there shall be a special cultural council, whose decisions are executed by a 
body appointed for this purpose and working through the state executive. The 
same regime shall apply to all other cultural enterprises, the freedom of which is 
guaranteed within the framework of the security and democratic basis of the 
European federation. 

Higher education shall be financed from the income of the respective institu- 
tions, voluntary contributions and endowments, and also subventions from 
industry, which is closely interested in the results of untrammelled research. The 
financing shall be carried out through a special organization composed of repre- 
sentatives of the cultural and economic self-governing bodies, together with a 
permanent political representation. But freedom of instruction and research shall 
be expressly guaranteed and in no way affected by the provision of material 
grants. 

3. Religious freedom 

Complete religious freedom is guaranteed. Churches and religious communi- 
ties shall be self-governing, and shall have the right to levy taxes to meet their 
financial needs. 

4. Intellectual freedom 

All other intellectual movements are guaranteed complete freedom, provided 
they are not directed against the democratic basis of the European Union. 
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5. Establishment of academies 

In order to promote cultural development on a religious and humanistic basis, 
academies shall be established to supplement professional training and raise the 
general cultural level. 


Customs and currency matters 


1. Customs 

Customs duties as between member states should be abolished as soon as 
possible, by stages if necessary. Tariffs, based on a uniform nomenclature and on 
a new currency for the whole of Europe, shall be imposed only at the frontiers of 
the new customs union. 

2. Currency 

A new currency, independent of any state influence, shall be introduced as 
soon as possible. Valuables, especially gold, withdrawn from the economy by 
hoarding or other means shall be deposited at a central office in return for cer- 
tificates of various denominations, which shall circulate completely freely in all 
member states. Existing national currencies must be automatically related to the 
new currency and shall be abolished as soon as possible. State loans may be 
floated only in national currencies, but the above-mentioned central office may 
grant bridging credits in the new currency. 


Colonial matters 


All European powers shall pledge themselves to transfer their non-self-gov- 
erning colonies to a European federation, to be administered at its unfettered 
discretion and as federal property. By a self-governing colony is meant one that 
possesses a government appointed by the population of the territory itself, sub- 
ject merely to supervision by the European colonial power. 

The federation shall determine by law the value of the investments made by 
individual countries in their respective colonies, both before and after 1918. 
From these sums shall be deducted the value of revenues derived by the posses- 
sors from their colonies since that date. The balance shall be paid to the former 
and subsequent possessors by means of a federal loan to be raised for this pur- 
pose.* No payment shall be made in respect of land values or colonial territory as 
such. 

The future administration of the colonies shall be entirely in the hands of the 
federation. The latter may entrust cultural and economic administration to spe- 
cial inter-state organizations in which all member states of the federation shall 
participate equally. Colonial products shall be imported free of duty into all 
member states, unless they are locally processed. Finished products shall also be 
imported free of duty. 

Fiscal and police measures in the colonies are exclusively for the federation. All 
member states have equal rights as regards their citizens settling in the colo- 
nies. 


4 Le. Germany, as a prospective member of the federation, was to receive compensation 
for her pre-1918 colonies on an equal footing with other states. 
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The European colonies shall be systematically used to remedy the over-pop- 
ulation of certain parts of Europe. They shall also be available to provide self- 
contained areas of settlement for any European national groups or minorities. 

The native population shall, according to its ability, take part in the adminis- 
tration of the colonies. 


Europe and America 


Stronger sympathy and more active moral support for Europe by the USA can 
be expected only if Europeans are determined to work actively for European 
unity as a peace aim. Europe should be unified after the model of the USA or 
rather of Switzerland, which corresponds better to specific European condi- 
tions. 

The Americans would welcome European unity above all on economic and 
political grounds. Economically they can only gain by a united Europe, which 
would be a more receptive market for their goods. Politically a united democratic 
Europe would be a strong bulwark against the Communist danger. 

A European union should aim at close cooperation with the United States in 
the economic and cultural spheres. The European and American economy and 
agriculture can complement each to a large extent. In the cultural field there is 
room for extensive exchanges of professors, teachers, students and school pupils, 
the sharing of experience by cultural institutions, joint study groups, and reci- 
procal travel and holiday arrangements which would bring the various peoples 
closer together both intellectually and socially. 

Europe must in every way support pan-American efforts so as to stress its 
community of interests with America in this and other respects. 


239. Europa-Union: "The future of the European economy’ 
autumn 1940 


Original pamphlet (2 printed pages in German) in Archives of the Swiss Europa-Union, 
deposited in the Federal Archives, Berne, p. 2 (unabridged) 


D 


The Swiss Europa-Union held an assembly of delegates every year on the occasion of the 
Untermesse (North of Switzerland fair) at Basle, attended by representatives of all 21 local 
branches.! Its Central Committee of 26 members held regular meetings, and from 1940 
onwards there were standing committees for economic questions, customs and currency, 
constitutional matters, cultural questions, women’s interests and the language problems of a 


1 Reports from the local sections appeared in the column ‘Aus der Bewegung’ in Der 
Europäer, vols. V (1939) — XII (1945); the localities concerned were Aarau, Basle, the 
Upper Basle area, Berne, Biel, Burgdorf, Eastern Switzerland, Laufen, Liestal, Lim- 
pachtal, Locarno, Lucerne, Olten, Rheinfelden, Sissach, Solothurn, Winterthur, 
Wynen- und Seetal, Zofingen, Zurich and Zug. Lugano was added as the 22nd branch 
in May 1943: see Der Europäer, vol. X, July 1943. 
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future European federation.? The committee’s main conclusions were published in the asso- 
ciation’s journal Der Europäer, and pamphlets were used for educational work, to which it 
attached great importance.’ The present text is supplementary to the relevant section of the 
‘Guiding Principles’. An introductory note stated: ‘Just as the federal structure of Switz- 
erland may serve as an example for the federal reconstruction of Europe, so too a reorgan- 
ization of the Swiss economy in the spirit of freedom, cooperation and community may 
provide a stimulus and model for the rest of Europe.’ 


+ 


In continuation of its work towards clarifying the problems of the reorgani- 
zation of Europe, and by way of supplement to its ‘Guiding Principles’, the Swiss 
movement for the unification of Europe, known as Europa-Union, wishes to 
express its views on the future of the European economy. 

Europa-Union considers that the necessary steps for a structural reorganiza- 
tion of the economy should be taken at once in individual countries if a true 
unification of Europe is to be feasible after the war. 

Europa-Union would welcome it if Switzerland would take systematic meas- 
ures to this end. A revision of the country’s present economic system could be no 
less exemplary for the future of Europe than the political structure of the Swiss 
Confederation. 

The reorganization should be based on the premiss that neither domination of 
the economy by the state nor domination of the state by the economy conduces 
to a sound economy or to international peace. 

Europa-Union therefore calls for measures to ensure a natural development of 
the economy on a democratic basis: the independence of the economy and its 
freedom vis-à-vis the state and political agencies, the creation of an economic 
council with legislative powers, and an economic court. 

The economy should form an organized self-governing entity with the eco- 
nomic council and the economic court as its supreme organs. National associa- 
tions, classified according to branches and other aspects of the economy, should 
be formed to increase economic efficiency, and there should be international 
associations to strengthen economic relations among peoples. The self-govern- 
ment of the economy should relate especially to wages, prices and the reduction 
of capital debts, so as to ensure lasting harmony in respect of the production, 
marketing and consumption of goods. 

The state, as guardian of the legal order, should formulate the minimum living 
requirements of individual citizens and superintend the observation of appro- 
priate legal principles by the organs of the economy. There must be rigorous 


2 There was also a Central Management Committee and a Finance Committee: cf. W. 
Lipgens, A History of European Integration, vol. 1: 1945-1947, pp. 122 f., also n. 2 to 
doc. 238 above. 

3 The column ‘Aus der Bewegung’ in the wartime numbers of Der Europäer repeatedly 
referred to the importance of educational work and publicity by local branches, chiefly 
in the form of lectures on the ‘Guiding Principles’ (doc. 238 above) and on the Euro- 
pean movement generally. Cf. also the introductory note to doc. 245 below. 

4 Cf. doc. 238 above. 
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observance of the control to be exercised by the future European federation over 
the armaments and aviation industry, as already recommended by the Swiss 
Europa-Union. | 

The term ‘economy’ is to be understood in a broad sense, including everything 
to do with the production, circulation and consumption of goods and with cur- 
rency questions. 

Public or semi-public enterprises are to be regarded as part of the self-govern- 
ing economy and represented in its institutions. 

Joint consultations will promote recognition of the community of interest of 
all sections of the economy. Practical expression will be given to this community 
of interest by creating special compensatory institutions with funded capital. The 
effect of this will be to eliminate numerous conflicts of interest in the econ- 
omy. 

This adjustment is urgently necessary in the interests of the future of Europe 
and must in particular affect the working man’s position in the economy. Labour 
must cease to be a mere commodity. Every able-bodied man is a full member of 
the national economy, with the right to work and to receive an adequate mini- 
mum wage. In good times he is of value to the economy, and when out of work 
he has a right to be maintained from compensation funds. In this way he will 
freely receive a just price for his labour, thanks to funds which guarantee an 
adequate family wage. 

State legislation must safeguard the right of individual members of the econ- 
omy to combine together and especially to form cooperatives. 

The right to own property is recognized. No economic grounds may be 
validly adduced to infringe the rights of religion and conscience or freedom of 
speech and the press in cultural matters. 

The political state and the future European union shall ensure the equality of 
all citizens before the law. The state shall provide adequate subsistence for all 
who are unable to work owing to age or disability. 


Economic relations among states 


European economic recovery requires a return to free commercial interchange 
and competition among nations, as well as the removal of restrictions on access to 
raw materials and the marketing of finished products. 

All European nations must be allowed to pursue economic welfare on equal 
terms, for a lasting new order in Europe can only be based on complete freedom 
and equality of rights. The small European states in particular expect that, what- 
ever the outcome of the war, they will retain their political and cultural liberties 
as they did after 1918. In this way the problem of organized economic cooper- 
ation can be solved in the interests of all. 

A united Europe will also need a central currency and a co-ordinated currency 
system free from state influence and adequate to all needs and traditions. The new 
currency must be linked to the old ones, and replace them as soon as possible. 
Gold will retain its importance at least for the purpose of settling balances. 
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240. Europa-Union: record of a meeting of the Central Committee 
23 November 1940 


Original (5 typed pages in German) in Archives of the Swiss Europa-Union, deposited 
in Federal Archives, Berne (here excerpted) 


D 


Records of meetings of the Europa-Union! show repeatedly that the movement had many 
difficulties of finance and organization to contend with. Der Europäer contained frequent 
reminders about outstanding membership dues, and at Central Committee meetings appeals 
were made for contributions to the expenses of the secretariat. Meetings and public lectures 
often had to be cancelled because important members of the association were called up for 
military service. The minutes of a Committee meeting in Zurich, reproduced below, illus- 
trate the wide range of activity and day-to-day difficulties, but also the enthusiasm devoted 
to surmounting them. 


% 


(...) Agenda item 1: Future Activities. 

The President? gave a full account of proposed activities by the Association, 
and thanked the Central Secretariat for its services. 

The President and the Secretary-General? gave the following information con- 
cerning present and future activities and the work of the Secretariat. 

Apart from the output of the Europa-Union publishing cooperative, during 
the period from January to October the Secretariat had prepared and distributed, 
on a monthly average: 

Printed matter (propaganda, newspaper announcements, invitations, circulars 


etc.): c. 200 items 
Letters: c. 150 items 
Packets etc. c. 7 items monthly. 


As of 23 November, since the beginning of 1940 the Secretary-General had 
attended: 
3 meetings of the Management Committee 
2 sessions of the Central Committee 
2 sessions of the Action Committee 
2 delegates’ meetings 
2 sessions of the Publicity Committee 
22 events organized by branches 
c. 100 other meetings. 
In addition the Secretary-General had given 8 talks to branches and lectured 
twice to other organizations on European problems. 


1 A complete collection of minutes of meetings of the Central Committee of Europa- 
Union is in the Federal Archives, Berne (Archiv Europa-Union) on 23 November 
1940. 

2 Dr Hans Bauer, Basle. It appears from the introductory paragraph of the minutes that 
the meeting was held in the Zurich Guildhall. 


3 Heinrich Georg Ritzel, a Social Democrat and German émigré, Basle. 
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The number of incoming and outgoing telephone calls was not exactly noted, 
but the monthly average was at least 250-300. 

Among extraordinary activities were: 

Preparing and formulating various directives, and distributing their text. 

Conferences with associations and individual personalites. 

Organizing talks and musical events. 

The Secretariat had to the best of its ability maintained active contact with local 
branches. The latter’s response had varied considerably, as had their organization 
work, the level of membership and the regularity of subscriptions. The numerous 
suggestions addressed to branches by the Secretariat had on the whole not 
achieved satisfactory results. This, like the attitude of branch committees in 
general, was partly due to obstacles entailed by various forms of military service, 
but in addition some committees had displayed an incomprehensible mood of 
resignation which was, and remains, a grave hindrance to the work of the central 
Secretariat. 

The central Secretariat is at present working to establish three new 
branches. 

The future activity of Europa-Union is to be characterized by: 

Fewer public meetings. 

More activity by branches. 

More effort vis-a-vis the press. 

Contact with various elements in political and economic life. 

Preparation of directives setting out the Association’s aims more fully. 

This programme is based on the following considerations: 

(a) The Association’s aims were initially formulated in its Statutes. 

(b) They were then elaborated in the Directives of 1939-40,* which dealt with 
the following questions: 

(1) Historical reasons for the necessity of European union. 
(2) Constitutional basis of a European union. 

(3) Finance, tariff and currency problems. 

(4) Cultural requirements for the future. 

(5) Proposals for negotiation of the colonial problem. 

(6) European-American relations. 

(c) The third formulation was comprised in the Directives of autumn 1940,5 
which also dealt with currency matters and more detailed aspects of the future of 
the European economy. 

(d) The fourth formulation of our principles and aims will be concerned with 
the central problem of freedom. In January 1941 expert contributions on this 
subject are to be furnished by speakers of various shades of opinion representing 
the views of politicians, economists, teachers, philosophers, soldiers, the clergy, 
women etc. 

(e) A further Action Committee will study questions of international policing, 
waterways etc. 


4 Reproduced in full as doc. 238 above. 
5 Reproduced as doc. 239 above. 
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While the central organization is in this way giving the impulse for work 
connected with shaping the future of Europe, it is incumbent on branches, de- 
spite the difficulties of the situation, to hold the members together, to educate 
them by means of branch evenings, to promote discussion, to create and maintain 
social contacts and in general use every opportunity to make its ideas known. A 
time will come when the branches will be able to recruit on a large scale, and they 
must have effective machinery ready for that purpose. 

The substance of the new Directives will be disseminated throughout Switzer- 
land through press bureaux and agencies and direct to newspaper offices. By this 
unremitting work Europa-Union will contribute no little to the country’s spirit- 
ual defence, to clarifying democratic ideas and fostering hopes that should 
already be the driving force towards a European new order, and must above all be 
so after the war. 

The Central Secretariat will also continue to keep the French, British, German 
and American press informed concerning the work of Europa-Union. 

Finally the views of our movement are constantly brought to the attention of 
leaders and outstanding personalities at home and abroad, including Britain, 
France, Germany and the USA. Among these are: 

The Federal Council 

The Federal Assembly 

Lord Davis [sic: the reference is to Lord (David) Davies] 

M. Hennessy, député 

Prof. Georges Scelle 

Ambassador von Papen 

Prof. Dr. Grimm 

President Roosevelt 

Mr Sumner Welles 

Ambassadors and Ministers of foreign states in Switzerland, 
etc., etc. 

(...) [Cash questions] 

Membership of Central Committee 


The President (Dr Bauer) stated that Vice-President Villinger had offered his 
resignation owing to pressure of other business. Dr Bauer observed that he 
himself was so busy with professional duties that he had seriously considered 
whether he should not give up active membership of Europa-Union. The present 
situation, however, was a crucial one in which every sacrifice must be made for 
the sake of the cause. Far from slackening, we must redouble our efforts and 
show firmness, unshakeable unity and devotion to the new Europe, thus setting 
an example to all doubters, waverers and the faint-hearted. This was at the same 
time the greatest service we could do to our country. It was therefore a matter of 
principle in his view that resignations should in no circumstances be accepted. 

The Committee unanimously agreed and resolved to request Herr Villinger to 
remain in office. 

On the basis of the authority granted by the assembly of delegates at its spring 
meeting, a proposal by the President for the enlargement of the Committee was 
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adopted. The new members elected were: Federal Councillor Maag-Socin, 
Zurich; Dipl. ing. G. Geissler, Basle; and Privat-Dozent Dr A. Gasser, Basle. 
There being no further business, the President thanked those present und 
declared the meeting closed. 
Certified correct: H. G. Ritzel, Secretary-General. 


241. Mouvement populaire suisse en faveur d’une Fédération des 
peuples: Manifesto May 1941 


German tr. in Die Friedens-Warte, vol. 42, No. 2/3, Zurich, 1942, pp. 110-12; repr. in 
Lipgens, Föderationspläne, pp. 357-9; French original not traced. An Italian version, 
‘Manifesto del Movimento popolare svizzero in favore di una Federazione dei Popoli”, was 
distributed, c. 1943, by Dr Luigi Menapace, Locarno, secretary of the Movement for the 
Ticino (copy in the Rossi Archives). Here excerpted. 


D 


The ‘Mouvement populaire suisse en faveur d’une Fédération des peuples’ was founded at 
Geneva in the spring of 1941. Its principal members were a group of teachers and educa- 
tionalists at Geneva University.! The ‘Manifesto’ was drafted by a committee under the 
chairmanship of Prof. Paul Meyhoffer of Geneva: other members were Pierre Bovet, Thé- 
odore de Félice, Marcel Raymond, Henri Revilliod and Georges Thudichum.? It left open 
the geographical extent of the federation but clearly did not expect it to be worldwide, as it 
spoke of ‘the member nations’ being ‘protected’ by the federal organs against attack from 
outside. The plan was thus intended primarily for Europe, like most of those evolved in the 
first years of war. Apart from the question of area, it concentrated on the need for a 
democratic federation with a parliament and government of its own and the abolition of 
state sovereignty as such? 


+ 


I. Introduction 


(...) It is not true that most men desire war. On the contrary, they abhor it. 
But a fatal inertia drives them to it time and again, for lack of an institution 
providing for the maintenance of international justice. 


1 The letter under cover of which Dr Luigi Menapace subsequently (c. 1943) distributed 
the Italian version in the Ticino stated: ‘The “Swiss popular movement for a Federation 
of Peoples” is not a new party, or a front, or a league: it is a study group and a 
movement of minds, with its roots in the purest Swiss tradition. It is backed by a group 
of eminent academics including Pierre Bovet, whose work at the Institut Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau at Geneva has been world-famous and admired for many years; Adolphe 
Ferrière, the leading spirit of the Ecole active; and Marcel Raymond, professor of 
French literature at Geneva University. To these may be added Edmond Privat, whose 
publications are already known in the Ticino, Col. F. Grosselin, who writes for the 
principal dailies of French Switzerland, and many others.’ (Rossi Archives: text kindly 
furnished by Dr K. Voigt). 

2 Die Friedens-Warte, vol. 42, No. 2/3, Zurich, 1942, p. 110. 

3 For the spread of the movement to the Ticino (Italian Switzerland), and for the asso- 
ciated ‘Mouvement de jeunesse’, cf. docs. 247 and 248 below. 
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As we shall demonstrate, the system of a federal community of nations offers a 
solid and practical basis for international cooperation. However, it presupposes 
in all its members a deep awareness of their own solidarity. Will this exist after 
the war? No one can lift the veil of the future; but every conscientious man and 
woman must from today onwards work actively to promote the idea of brother- 
hood and a sense of community. 


II. Political organization 


The essence of an international federal regime is that the direction of political, 
economic and social affairs, in so far as they affect mankind as a whole, is 
entrusted to international institutions that are voluntarily recognized by peoples 
and governments, both of which are represented in them. 

This federal system will be different from the League of Nations in that: 

1. It will enable peoples to express their will in a corporate body on which they 
are represented. 

2. It will abandon the principle of unanimity in its institutions, so that the 
member states are no longer absolutely sovereign. 

3. In addition to legislative bodies, representing both peoples and govern- 
ments, and an international court of justice, it will have a federal executive cap- 
able of enforcing the federation’s decisions. 


III. Political advantages 


The federal regime will thus have the following advantages: 

It will enable both men and women to take a direct part in the management of 
federal affairs, as they will be able by direct or indirect elections to designate the 
members of an assembly representing all peoples. Thus the principle of respon- 
sibility will be introduced into international life. (. . .) 

The abandonment of absolute state sovereignty will do away with the anarchy 
and disorder that characterize inter-state relations at the present day. (...) 

The creation of a federal executive will strengthen the autonomy of the feder- 
ation, which will no longer be dependent on the goodwill of member states for 
the enforcement of its decisions. 

Past and present experience show that the rule of law cannot be safeguarded 
without using force in case of need. The federal executive will therefore be 
empowered to organize a federal armed force, making it possible for member 
states to disarm partially or completely. As their independence will be guaranteed 
and protected by the federation, they will find it easy to reduce or eliminate the 
crushing burden of war expenditure. 


IV. Economic and social advantages 
These are too numerous to be indicated here in full. The chief ones are: 


1. A solution of the problem of currency. The federation will be able to 
stabilize national currencies and perhaps even replace them by a single currency. 


La) 
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2. The reduction or even abolition of tariffs between member states, and the 
elimination of import and export restrictions. This will permit free access to all 
raw materials and finished products and the relocation of production, with a 
consequent fall in the cost of living. 

3. A rational organization of production. This will do away with periodical 
crises of overproduction and unemployment, and create conditions in which all 
needs can be amply met. 

4. An international system of labour legislation, carrying on the work of the 
ILO. This would be binding on all nations. (. . .) 


5. Coordination of the numerous official international institutions. (...) 


242. Walter Hildebrandt: ‘The preservation of Switzerland is more 
important than Europe’ 15 September 1941 


From Schweizer Monatshefte, vol. 21, Zurich, Sep. 1941, pp. 295-8; the second half is 
here given in full. 


* 


Schweizer Monatshefte, edited by Jann von Sprecher, was a strongly nationalist journal 
which numbered important personalities among its contributors. It regarded the self-preser- 
vation of Switzerland in the midst of chaos as the supreme issue, and scarcely accorded a 
hearing to European ideas. The following article, chosen as an exception to the main trend of 
this work, is by Walter Hildebrandt, a lawyer at Bülach, who edited the column entitled 
‘Political Review’ in the first years of the war. It reflects a scepticism towards federalist ideas 
which was felt in wide circles. The writer began by expounding the ideas of Europa-Union, 
the British ‘Federal Union’ and the Swiss Association for the League of Nations, and pro- 
ceeded to criticize those who thought in this way as ‘vague-minded, starry-eyed individual- 
ists, idealists and humanists’. 


+ 


(. . A Doubtless no one can prevent our people developing ideas for the main- 
tenance of peace, at least provided they keep within the bounds of neutrality; and 
it is suitable to think along lines of international concord. But we must call a halt 
when they start lecturing, pestering and interfering in the affairs of others. If we 
reflect that the proposals put forward by our country at the time of the founda- 
tion of the League of Nations were practically disregarded, although circum- 
stances might have been thought to favour their consideration, we shall realize 
how little effect the ideas in question are likely to have at the present time. In any 
case, more important than words or proposals is the indirect influence that our 
country can exert by providing a model of internal order and harmony despite 
differences of language, political views and religious creeds. Let us make our 
contribution to the debate by setting a good example; and let us never allow 
ourselves to be deprived of the army by which that example is protected! 

The Swiss Confederation indeed plays a prominent part in the thinking of the 
different federalist movements, including Coudenhove-Kalergi’s Pan-European 
idea and the new Mouvement populaire suisse en faveur d’une Fédération des 
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Peuples. However, the federalists do not see the Confederation as we do, but 
rather as a shining light whose purpose is to extinguish itself, after the fashion of 
the martyr’s motto ‘Ardendo consumor’. For instance, Europa-Union speaks 
with enthusiasm of our national idea and at the same time looks forward to the 
‘unification of Europe on a federal basis, as a confederation of free states with 
equal rights’ — that is to say, a European confederation which would inevitably 
involve the demise of the Swiss Confederation. This zeal to extend the Swiss idea 
to the whole of Europe is perhaps most tempered with moderation in the case of 
the League of Nations Association. But all the movements in question agree in 
envisaging a considerable restriction of national sovereignty in favour of a central 
power which would be alone in having military force at its disposal. To this 
extent they are a danger to our country, at any rate in present circumstances. 
Most of the federalists can be acquitted personally of realizing this danger, but we 
are surely not mistaken in scenting behind all this activity a pacifist design of 
which Switzerland would be the first victim. The one consolation here is that 
none of these people are among those who will speak for Switzerland when 
Europe comes to be refashioned. For, however little we know about the new 
order, it will certainly not be the handiwork of the vague-minded, starry-eyed 
individualists, idealists and humanists who presided over the birth of the ill-fated 
League of Nations. It is a delusion to think, as they do, that nothing is required 
but reconstruction and reorganization, and the change of heart which they call 
for is too incomplete and neglectful of principle to be sufficient. The world of the 
future is likely to be a sterner one than in the past and to require new men whose 
‘Yes’ and ‘No’ will be clearer than that of the federalists. On the opposite hori- 
zon, the idea of coming to terms with great-power hegemony is already taking 
shape: ‘Il s’agit pour les peuples européens de s’insérer spontanément dans 
l’ordre qui s’annonce. À l’œuvre!” (Le Mois Suisse, October 1940, p. 32). All the 
more important is it for our country to heed the warning: ‘Hold fast to what you 
have; let no one steal the crown from you.’ How easy it would be to sacrifice 
ourselves to no purpose! We should pay more heed to the appeals which come 
from French Switzerland (La Nation and Suisse Contemporaine), urging us to 
defend our own country for the sake of the peace of Europe. 

This ist not to say that the federalists should give up the cause altogether. Ever 
since the Holy Roman Empire and Christian von Wolff’s plan for a ‘Civitas 
maxima’ based on natural law (see Dr Hans Klee’s article in our issue of last 
February), it has been a universal duty to strive for peace and concord. But the 
federalists must take note that in such endeavours it is impossible to dig the 
foundations too deeply. That is where they fail lamentably: all their talk and 
writing is on a superficial, subjective level of intellectual construction and organ- 
ization. The assumption running through it all is the idealistic, individualistic 
conception of mankind and the state which brought the League of Nations to 
grief, and they lack a sense of the fact that communities have to grow and develop 
slowly. It would be possible, as the Staatsbürger [weekly] has suggested, to begin 
with interstate agreements, conventions and so on, without losing sight of the 
ultimate aim. La Nation, the organ of the Vaud nationalists, has rightly pointed 
out that unions and alliances are always formed under compulsion: ‘On n’a 
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jamais vu de confédération se créer sans fédérateur.’ But the main thing the 
federalists overlook is the need for a more or less uniform Christian outlook, 
which continually fosters the desire for new expressions of community: for a 
union derives its strength from like-mindedness and not from organizational 
provisions. As has been well pointed out by T. Graf in his article on European 
federalism in the Schweizerische Rundschau, history shows that unions of states 
have never lasted for long unless their inhabitants shared a common view of life. 
Hence, although the ambitious plans for the reorganization of Europe purport to 
reflect the interests of many, we must realize that a pacification which is to last 
any length of time requires a certain unity of faith and mental attitudes. 


243. Adolf Gasser: ‘Three kinds of new Europe’ February 1942 


From Der Europäer. Organ der Schweizer Europa-Union für die Einigung Europas, 
vol. IX, No. 2, Basle, Feb. 1942, pp. 1 f.; repr. in Lipgens, Föderationspläne, pp. 361-4; 
here unabridged. 


% 


In its programme of 1940 (doc. 238 above) the Swiss Europa-Union committed itself 
clearly to the objective of a federal Europe. Throughout the war its numerous local branches 
held courses to expound the programme, and its monthly journal Der Europäer carried on 
propaganda and provided educational matter at a high intellectual level. One of its chief 
leader-writers, apart from Hans Bauer, was Dr Adolf Gasser, lecturer in history at Basle 
University. At a time when Germany’s power seemed still to be expanding indefinitely, he 
compared the three types of plans for the future of Europe in the following article. 


> 


Since our Europa-Union was founded in 1934 it has consistently worked for 
European union, an idea which it perceived as a historical necessity. Events have 
confirmed its view only too thoroughly. When it was time to recognize the future 
and bring it about peaceably, the nations failed to do so, and they must now 
expiate their omission in a deluge of blood and tears. But today one thing is clear 
to the most purblind, namely that the most important result of this war will be a 
new order in Europe. This is especially evident in the expression ‘the new 
Europe’, which has become central to all war propaganda. The new Europe will 
surely come: the only question is, what will it be like? For our Europa-Union in 
particular this question is of supreme, indeed of exclusive importance. 

The war-weary peoples of our continent long for a state of affairs that will 
guarantee peace more effectively than was possible under the prewar system. The 
old order will not return; that is already quite clear. It was not by accident that 
the old system collapsed; it could not help doing so, as people of discernment 
foresaw. The prewar structure had grave defects that in themselves led to war, 
and no permanent organization of peace is possible unless they are completely 
cured. 

The most important defect was this. Our continent, apart from the British and 
Russian empires, was divided into no fewer than 28 sovereign states, most of 
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which were completely isolated vis-a-vis the great powers, like dwarfs among 
giants. This meant that as soon as a single great power, in or outside Europe, 
attempted to subvert the existing order, war must immediately follow. All his- 
tory shows the danger of a situation in which over-mighty states have on their 
borders large areas divided into a multitude of small powers: such areas have all 
too easily become hotbeds of conflict and objects of the ambitions of the great. 
This was the case with Greece in Hellenistic times, Germany during the Thirty 
Years’ War, and the Balkans before 1914. The last world war originated in the 
Balkans, and the settlement of 1919 produced a fragmented, Balkanized Europe 
which was bound to become the seat of a fresh conflict. 

It will certainly be one of the main tasks of the future peace settlement to cure 
Europe of Balkanization with its attendant danger of war. The Axis powers, with 
whom military considerations predominate, see the solution in establishing their 
hegemony over the whole of Europe. Their formula could be called ‘Europe as a 
Reich’: one or two dominant states would organize the entire continent from a 
military and economic point of view, and the other nations would be obliged to 
accept their decisions without question. The degree of autonomy that these 
nations would enjoy in military, economic and cultural policy and in home affairs 
would be decided separately in each case, in accordance with the old Roman 
principle of ‘divide and conquer’. In any case it would not be the dependent 
nations that would decide the extent of their own freedom. A foreign power 
would decide what independence each of them would surrender or retain, 
according to its degree of importance and good behaviour. 

How completely foreign domination can be exercised in accordance with the 
‘Reich’ concept may be seen today in many occupied countries, especially 
Poland, Norway and Holland. All political power is in the hands of foreigners or 
small indigenous party groups which can only maintain themselves with foreign 
military help. The dominant state has declared time and again that most of the 
changes are not simply war measures but are intended to be permanent. Can such 
a policy in the long run lead to peace and prosperity? Can a nation with faith in 
itself ever accept that it should be dependent on a foreign occupying power and 
that its traditional system of law and order should be overthrown for the sake of 
foreign interests? Universal military rule could all too easily lead to the collapse 
of the idea of law, to a state of general hostility, distaste for work, and the decay 
of civilization, as happened long ago in the Roman empire. 

But the postwar plans put forward by the Allies also do not seem likely to 
bring our continent the longed-for peace. The Czech-Polish and Greek-Yugoslav 
federation agreements are attempts to form regional groups instead of the perni- 
cious fragmentation of prewar times. ‘Europe as a system of blocs’ is the pro- 
gramme of the subjugated nations. One can imagine such a bloc being formed in 
Scandinavia, another in the Vistula-Danube area, and another in the Balkans. But 
we have only to think of such arrangements as the Little Entente or the Balkan 
Entente to realize how inadequate such groupings are. The Little Entente was 
directed against Hungary, the Balkan Entente against Bulgaria, and no doubt 
future blocs would likewise be designed to hold down some common adversary. 
States which feel themselves to be under the tutelage of unfriendly neighbours are 
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bound to be sources of discontent, irredentism and the risk of further 
wars. 

The best way to organize a lasting peace in Europe would be if the whole 
continent could be united in a free federation of states. The idea of a ‘Confed- 
eration of Europe’ naturally has a particular attraction for us in Switzerland. The 
federation would have to have power to act effectively against disturbers of the 
peace; it could form permanent alliances with other peace-loving world powers, 
e.g. within a universal League of Nations. As a central pillar replacing a Balkan- 
ized continent, this united Europe would in itself be of valuable service to the 
League ideal. A federation of all Europe would not oppose one hereditary enemy 
to another: there would always be enough uncommitted states to help arbitrate 
disputes according to justice and equity, and gradually to resolve them alto- 
gether. 

If the ‘new Europe’ is to serve the cause of law and justice, it must not pursue 
any expansionist policy or interfere unduly in the internal affairs of its members 
(except to take preventive measures against any threat of war). Such a voluntary 
self-limitation will be most easily achieved if small states and those of medium 
size enjoy equal status with the great powers in a united continent; and this in 
turn depends on the behaviour of the future victors. Once again the key question 
for the future is one of mental attitude, and economics are secondary to this. The 
basic question, as everywhere today, is in fact: are the weak to be protected 
against the strong or, in accordance with a new doctrine which is also a very old 
one, the strong against the weak? This has more become the urgent and vital 
question, and the history of Europe and all humanity will take one of two 
completely opposite courses according to how it is answered in the future. 


244. Europa-Union: draft constitution for the United States of 
Europe 1942 


From Europa. Organ der Europa-Union. Organe de l’Union Européenne,' vol. XV, 
No. 7, Basle, July 1948, pp. 3-5; French version, vol. XV, No. 8, Aug. 1948, pp. 3 f., and 
No. 9, Sep. 1948, p. 3. Here reproduced in full except for certain Articles whose content is 
indicated. 


$ 


In 1941-2 the Constitutional Committee of Europa-Union, with Wilhelm Hoegner and 
H. G. Ritzel as its most active members, drafted a ‘Constitution for the United States of 
Europe’ based on the ‘Guiding Principles’ of 4 February 1940.? The draft, comprising 90 
articles, was discussed at about 80 sessions of the Basle branch in 1942-4, and was com- 
mented on extensively in Kampf um Europa by H. Bauer and H. G. Ritzel, published in 


1 Der Europäer changed its title to this bilingual form as from vol. XIII, No. 1, Jan. 1946, 
where it was announced that in view of the creation of new branches in French Swit- 
zerland the journal would henceforth include articles in French. 

2 Cf. doc. 238 above. 
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April 1945. However, it was not thought useful to publish the text during or immediately 
after the war, and Europa-Union did not decide to publish it as a ‘call to action’ until after 
the Hague Congress of May 1948 In view of its length some articles which are of less 
importance or purely formal in character are here omitted, with an indication of their 
content. 


Title I 
Composition and Purpose of the Federation 


Section I: Federation, States and Communities 


Article 1 

(1) For the purpose of ensuring peace, maintaining and preserving Western 
civilization and its Christian foundations, guaranteeing the freedom and equal 
rights of all nations, creating and fostering a new social outlook, safeguarding 
intellectual freedom and ensuring economic and political cooperation, the 
nations of Europe hereby found an indissoluble union. 

(2) The territory of the union consists of that of its member states. 

(3) The union shall be called The United States of Europe. 


Article 2 

(1) The United States of Europe is a federal Republic. 

(2) The federation is not concerned with the form of government of individual 
European countries, provided each of them guarantees the fundamental rights of 
freedom of conscience and self-government. 

(3) After appealing to the Federal Court the Federal Government may take 
appropriate measures against a member state of defend individuals against unjust 
and injurious treatment by its authorities, to safeguard the principles of Western 
civilization and to protect local independence. 

(4) The communities are the foundation of the constituent states, and in all 
countries they preserve the right to manage their own local affairs. Municipal 
freedom must be based on democratic principles. The role of the state shall be 
confined to ensuring that the provisions of the law are observed. 

(5) The right of self-government under this Constitution also pertains to the 
economy. 


Article 3 
(1) The United States of Europe is a democracy. The federal authority derives 
from the people, which expresses its will by means of free elections and plebi- 
scites, decisions being taken by a majority. 
(2) Federal power shall be exercised by the people, by its elected representa- 
tives and by appointed executive authorities and the judiciary. 


3 Cf. H. G. Ritzel’s preface to the draft constitution in Europa. Organ der Europa- 
Union, vol. XV, No. 7, Basle, July 1948, p. 3. 
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(3) All languages and cultures shall enjoy equal rights on federal territory. 
Linguistic minorities in areas of continuous settlement are entitled to cultural 
autonomy. Details are to be prescribed by federal law. 

(4) A single language shall be designated by federal law for purposes of federal 
communication and as a language of command for the international police. 


Article 4 
(1) The right of federal legislation belongs to the people’s representatives and 
the Economic Council. Executive power belongs to the Federal Council and 
authorities appointed by it, and to local government bodies according to their 
competence. Federal jurisdiction shall be exercised by independent judges. 
(2) A Federal Court and a Federal Economic Court shall be established by 
federal law. 


Article 5 

(1) The Federation shall have exclusive jurisdiction over: 1. foreign policy, and 
in particular the declaration of war and the conclusion of peace; 2. the establish- 
ment, arming and powers of an international police force, armaments and avia- 
tion; 3. currency and monetary questions; 4. tariff policy; 5. federal finance; 6. 
colonies. 

(2) In order to arm the international police force member states shall make over 
to the Federation, free of charge, all their existing heavy arms, tanks, military 
aircraft etc., also ammunition and accessories. Member states may not keep or 
manufacture such weapons without the permission of the Federation. 

(3) The member states may only maintain a lightly armed constabulary. 


Article 6 
(1) The Federation may promulgate uniform principles concerning nationality, 
freedom of movement, emigration and immigration, extradition, legal aid, econ- 
omy and communications. 
(2) In so far as the Federation does not exercise its legislative power, the 
member countries may do so, except for matters expressly reserved for federal 
legislation. 


Article 7 
(1) Federal law prevails over the law of member states. 
(2) In case of doubt the competence of member states is presumed. 


Article 8 
(1) The Federal Council must intervene against laws and measures enacted or 
undertaken by member states to the detriment of the Federation. 
(2) In case of dispute, the Federal Court shall decide as to the justification ep 
the protest. By interlocutory procedure, the Court may suspend the application 
of a law or measure adopted by a member state. 
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Article 9 
(1) The Federation shall derive its revenue from customs dues and the proceeds 
of federal monopolies. 
(2) In so far as these are not sufficient, contributions shall be furnished by 
member states in proportion to their population and taxable capacity. Details 
shall be enacted by federal law. 


Article 10 

(1) If a state fails to meet its obligations under the Federal constitution or 
Federal laws, the Federal Council may compel it to do so by a judgement of the 
Federal Court and in case of need by armed force. 

(2) In cases of urgency the Federal Council may take the necessary measures at 
once, but must at the same time apply to the Federal Court to sanction its 
proceedings. If the Court declines to do so, the measures in question shall be 
withdrawn. 


Article 11 

(1) Unless otherwise provided, federal laws shall be executed by the member 
states. 

(2) It is the duty of the Federal Government to supervise the implementation of 
this Constitution and the execution of federal laws. For this purpose it shall issue 
general instructions and shall delegate permanent commissioners to state govern- 
ments. 

(3) The member states are obliged, at the request of the federal government, to 
remedy any failure to execute federal laws. 


Article 12 
(1) The officials charged with exercising federal administration in the member 
countries shall, as to a majority, be nationals of the country concerned. 
(2) In general the member states shall be represented to an appropriate extent in 
the composition of the federal public service and the international police. 


Article 13 
(1) A European citizenship shall be created by federal law. 
(2) No member state may in future deprive its citizens of nationality. 
(3) Upon the entry into force of this Constitution, all stateless persons shall 
acquire the nationality of their country of birth. 


Article 14 
(1) All Europeans in principle possess the right to move freely throughout 
Federal territory. Details shall be determined by federal law. 
(2) Member states may restrict this freedom on cultural or economic 
grounds. 
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Article 15 

(1) In the event of a constitutional dispute between organs of the Federation or 
between the Federation and a member state, between different member states or 
between a member state and its communal authorities, the Federal Court shall 
give judgement at the request of either party. 

(2) Appeals by individual citizens against breaches of this Constitution shall be 
judged by the Federal Court. Before and after judgement the appellant shall be 
under the protection of the Federation. 

(3) Judgements of the Federal Court shall be executed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


Section II: The Federal Parliament 


Article 16 

(1) The Federal Parliament shall consist of two Houses, the Chamber of Depu- 
ties and the Senate. 

(2) The Deputies and Senators are representatives of all peoples of the Euro- 
pean Federation, responsible only to their consciences and not bound by any 
mandate. 

(3) The language of parliamentary debate shall be the auxiliary language desig- 
nated by the Federation. Interim regulations may be made for the first ten years 
after this Constitution enters into force, but this period shall not be pro- 
longed. 


Article 17 

(1) Federal Deputies shall be elected from among all reputable male and female 
citizens of the member states, aged at least 25, in single-member constituencies 
by a universal, equal, direct and secret ballot. The minimum voting age may be 
reduced in the future. 

(2) Each member state shall form at least one constituency and elect one 
Deputy per million inhabitants. Every country of at least 100,000 inhabitants 
shall elect one deputy. Each country shall form as many constituencies as there 
are deputies to be elected. 

(3) Any citizen of a federal state who has reached the age of 28 may be elected 
Deputy. 

(4) Details shall be regulated by federal law. (...) 

[Articles 18-26: Deputies are elected for a four-year term; they are immune 
from criminal proceedings and from the obligation to testify in courts of law.] 


Article 27 
(1) Federal Senators shall be appointed or elected for four years by the Gov- 
ernments of member states. 
(2) There shall be two Senators for each country with at least 100,000 inhabit- 
ants. (...) 
[Articles 28-9: Senators have the same privileges as Deputies. ] 
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Article 30 

(1) The Federal Council (Federal Government) shall consist of 15 members. 

(2) The Council shall be elected by the Chamber of Deputies for the duration 
of the latter’s term. Any reputable European citizen aged at least 40 is eligible as a 
Councillor. 

(3) Councillors may be re-elected, but none shall hold office for more than 12 
consecutive years. 

(4) No member state may be represented by more than two Councillors at any 
one time. 


Article 31 
(1) Federal Councillors are responsible for their actions to the Federation only, 
not to their country of origin. 
(2) On relinquishing office they may choose to adopt the citizenship of a 
different state. 


Article 32 
(1) The Council shall be presided over by the Federal President, who shall be 
elected by the Federal Council from among its own members for the term of one 
year. 
(2) The Federal Council shall adopt its own rules of procedure, subject to the 
approval of the Federal Parliament. 


Article 33 
(1) The Federal Council is the supreme executive authority of the Federation. 
It possesses all powers under national and international law that are not expressly 
conferred by this Constitution on the Federal Parliament, the Economic Coun- 
cil, the Federal Court or the Economic Court. 


Section IV: the Federal Court 


Article 34 
(1) The Federal Court shall decide all disputes that are within its jurisdiction 
under this Constitution. 
(2) In the event of other constitutional disputes that are detrimental to co- 
operation among European states, the Federal Court shall arbitrate at the request 
of either party. 


Article 35 
(1) Judges of the Federal Court shall be elected by the Chamber of Deputies for 
a term of 12 years. 
(2) The election shall take account of the principle that large, medium-sized 
and small states are to be represented on the Court. 
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(3) Members of the Federal Parliament and the Federal Council cannot at the 
same time be members of the Court. 

(4) The Federal judges are independent and subject only to the law. 

(5) The organization of the Federal Court shall be determined by Federal 
law. 


Section V: Federal legislation 


3 Article 36 

(1) Bills shall be introduced by the Federal Council or members of the Federal 
Parliament or the Economic Council. 

(2) Laws of predominantly economic character shall be enacted by the Eco- 
nomic Council; all other laws by the Federal Parliament. 

(3) A dispute as to whether a law is predominantly economic shall be settled by 
the Federal Court. 

(4) The possibility of direct popular legislation is reserved. 


Article 37 
(1) In order to be enacted by the Federal Parliament, a bill must first be 
adopted by the Chamber of Deputies. 
(2) Bills adopted by the Chamber of Deputies require the approval of the 
Senate. (...) 
[Arts. 38-40: details concerning legislation. Articles 41-3: The Federal Coun- 
cil shall appoint federal officials every four years.] 


Title II 
The Press, Education, Religion and Culture 
Fundamental Rights and Duties 


Section I: The Individual 


Article 44 
(1) All inhabitants of federal territory shall enjoy complete freedom of religion 
and conscience. 
(2) No hindrance shall be opposed to the practice of religion. 
(3).Civil rights and obligations shall be neither dependent on the exercise of 
religious freedom nor restricted by it. No one shall be compelled to make any 
profession of religion or perform any religious act. 


Article 45 
The arts and sciences, research and teaching, are free. The Federation shall 
guarantee their protection and take part in fostering them. 
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Article 46 

(1) All inhabitants of federal territory are entitled, within the framework of 
general legislation, to express their opinion freely by word of mouth, in writing 
or in print, pictorially or in other ways. 

(2) There shall be no censorship, except as may be necessary for the protection 
of young people in the case of public shows and performances. (. . .) 

[Articles 47-53: The free expression of opinion may be restricted in case of 
‘serious danger to public safety and order’ (Article 48); all federal citizens have an 
equal right to education; schooling is compulsory; there is to be no military 
conscription. Articles 54-6: Marriage, mothers and large families are under the 
special protection of the State. ] 


Section III: Education 


Article 57 

(1) The supreme deliberative body for all matters of schooling and education 
shall be the Federal Cultural Parliament, composed of elected representatives of 
schools of all types, together with other experts and professional people 
appointed by the Federal and State Governments. 

(2) The organization and competence of the Cultural Parliament shall be deter- 
mined by Federal law. (...) 

[Articles 58-63: the supervision of public education is a matter for member 
states. Universities shall be self-governing. Religious communities may associate 


freely. ] 


Title III 
Economic Affairs 


Section I: the Economic Council 


Article 64 
(1) The economy shall enjoy the right of self-government in its own sphere. 
(2) For this purpose it shall be organized into cooperative associations of 
producers, traders and consumers and in employers’ and workers’ unions. 
Details shall be determined by Federal law. 
(3) The supreme organ of self-government of the economy shall be the Eco- 
nomic Council. 


Article 65 
(1) The Economic Council shall be elected for a term of four years by the 
associations referred to in Article 64 (2). 
(2) Scientific teaching and research establishments shall also be represented on 
the Economic Council. 
(3) The organization of the Economic Council shall be determined by Federal 
law. 
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Article 66 

(1) The Economic Council shall take decisions concerning all laws, conditions 
and measures directly connected with production, distribution and consumption 
and with currency matters. It shall be consulted on all matters of customs tariffs 
and taxation. 

(2) The Economic Council shall approve a plan for the direction of the federal 
economy as a whole. 

(3) The provisions of this Constitution concerning the Chamber of Deputies 
(Articles 17 (3), 18-24 and 26) and federal legislation (Articles 39-40) shall apply, 
mutatis mutandis, to the Economic Council. 


Article 67 
(1) The Federal Council may appeal against any laws and economic plans 
adopted by the Economic Council which conflict with this Constitution or with 
the right of member states to equal treatment in economic affairs, or which 
endanger the basis of European cooperation. 
(2) At the request of the Economic Council or the Federal Council, the appeal 
shall be judged by the Federal Court, enlarged for this purpose by members of 
the Economic Court. Details shall be determined by Federal law. 


Article 68 
(1) A Federal Economic Court shall be constituted for the purpose of deciding 
disputes of an economic character between the economic associations. 
+ (2) Members of the Economic Court shall be elected by the Economic Council 
for a term of 12 years. 
(3) In other respects the provisions concerning the Federal Court shall apply to 
the Economic Court also. 


Article 69 
Public and semi-public enterprises shall be incorporated in the institutions of 
the economy and reorganized in accordance with this Section. Details shall be 
determined by federal law. 


Section II: Public and Private Property 


Article 70 

(1) The ownership of enterprises manufacturing armaments and aircraft shall 
be vested in the Federation. 

(2) The ownership of mineral wealth, sources of energy, traffic routes and 
means of communication, waterworks, gas and electricity, as well as credit and 
insurance institutions, shall as a rule be vested in cooperatives and corporations 
under public law. 

(3) Owners of other means of production, especially landowners, shall com- 
bine to form production cooperatives without forfeiting their private property 
rights. (. . .) 
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[Articles 71-3: As all property is ‘to be used for the common good’, sociali- 
zation with compensation is also admissible. ] 


Section III: Monetary and Credit Arrangements 


Article 74 
(1) The monetary and credit system shall be regulated by the Federation in 
accordance with the needs of economic planning. 
(2) Beside the national currencies a new European currency shall be intro- 
duced, unless the Federation joins a world currency system. Details shall be 
determined by federal law. 


Article 75 

(1) The accumulation of capital is not an end in itself but a means to economic 
development. 

(2) The allocation of economic credits to different enterprises is a matter for the 
Economic Council. (. . .) 

[Articles 76-7: Owners of land must ensure that it is cultivated. Articles 78-84: 
All federal citizens have a right to work, to uniform treatment in matters of 
labour legislation and welfare, social insurance, unemployment benefit, holidays 
and a share in managerial decisions. Articles 85-7: The colonies of member states 
‘shall become the property of the Federation and be administered by it’ (Article 
85).] 


Title IV 


Transitional and Concluding Provisions 


Article 88 

(1) In special circumstances the right of particular States to elect members of 
the Federal Parliament under Article 17 of this Constitution may be suspended 
for the first two electoral periods. In that case the choice of representatives for 
such States shall be made by the Federal Council. 

(2) Former senior or political office-holders under systems based on force are 
debarred for life from being appointed or elected to the Federal Parliament or to 
any federal offices. 

(3) Details shall be determined by federal law. 


Article 89 
(1) In order to foster the European idea, agencies shall be created to enable 
pupils, students, teachers, employees, workers, officials, members of the liberal 
professions etc. to become acquainted with other European countries. 
(2) Details shall be determined by federal law in consultation with the Cultural 
Parliament. 
Article 90 
Amendments to this Constitution require a two-thirds majority of the total legal 
membership of the Federal Parliament. 
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245. Raymond Silva: ‘Educating the masses’ May 1943 


From Raymond Silva, Au service de la paix. L’idée fédéraliste, Neuchatel, May 1943, 
pp. 176-81. 


Raymond Silva,! a writer of French origin living in Switzerland, was a member of 
Europa-Union.? Like many Swiss federalists’ he was inspired by the two classic examples of 
the vast USA and little Switzerland,‘ from a comparison of which he drew conclusions as to a 
future United States of Europe. Like Europa-Union itself,’ he attached prime importance to 
educating the masses and appealing to their feelings, since Våme populaire est sensible et 
influengable’° 


(...) Any nation would be failing in its mission if it did not, in a spirit of sacred 
egoism, cultivate its own traditions, its particularism, in short everything that 
comprises its lasting genius. But it also has the duty, as a part of the human family 
‘descended from a single primeval couple’, to integrate itself without loss of 
individuality in a higher grouping, a well-knit organization capable of sturdy life 
and fruitful development. 


Educating the masses 


Does this mean that we should create a European Confederation after the 
American or Swiss model? It is an attractive notion which may be possible in a 
remote future, but certainly not directly after the war. 

The idea of a United States of Europe is a clear formula with much popular 
appeal, but, with all deference to Count Coudenhove-Kalergi, the leader of the 
Pan-Europe movement, it involves a great deal of self-deception. Nothing is 
more hazardous than an intellectual construction of this kind. We cannot simply 
create European unity ‘by believing in it’. We must lower our sights for fear of 
losing everything; we must advance methodically and dig ourselves in, or else one 
day we may suddenly be thrust back to the beginning. 

No doubt Switzerland provides a model which has stood the test and which 
can provide valuable inspiration to the future makers of Europe. But we must not 
forget that Switzerland took 500 years to achieve its present unity, and that it 
only became a state or, more precisely, a Confederation after it had existed for six 
centuries as a federation of sovereign states. 

Switzerland began with the perpetual alliance of the Forest Cantons, and those 
which subsequently joined it concluded treaties based on respect for contract and 


1 See R. Silva, Au service de la paix, Neuchatel, 1943, p. 171. 

2 In 1946-8 he was secretary-general of the Union Européenne des Fédéralistes (UEF): 
cf. W. Lipgens, A History of European Integration, vol. 1: 1945-1947, Oxford, 1982 
(references in Index). 

3 Cf. e.g. doc. 246 below, n. 2. 

4 Cf. R. Silva, op cit., pp. 105 ff. 

5 Cf. doc. 239 above, n. 3. 

6 R. Silva, op. cit., p. 178. 
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the plighted word. This enabled the idea of solidarity to germinate and ripen, so 
that peoples of different race, language and religion could feel that they consti- 
tuted a political and moral unity. Once that had happend, the rest followed: the 
benefits were a reward due to the existing order, and the constitutional settle- 
ments of 1848 and 1874 merely registered the actual situation. 

What we have said of Switzerland may equally be applied to the great Amer- 
ican republic. Rapid as its political evolution has been, we must not forget that 
the States underwent bloody trials of strength before uniting, and that the advo- 
cates of a federal system only won the day after lengthy argument due to the 
previous state of separation. Things only settled down after the Constitution was 
adopted - a document so remarkable that it served, not long afterwards, as an 
example to Switzerland, where the federal parliament was created in the Amer- 
ican image. 

We should be courting failure if we tried to impose federalism on Europe 
before the nations had themselves evolved in the right direction. There must first 
be a popular majority for federation, albeit an unconscious one. To bring this 
about we must generate an irresistible current of sympathy, winning the adher- 
ence of the masses in a way that owes more to sentiment than to reason. The best 
time for such a campaign would seem to be the period of general relief at the end 
of hostilities. Postponement would be fatal, for once danger is removed people 
soon forget it and succumb once more to the comforts of peace. 

To create a wave of enthusiasm and purpose we must win over the young 
generation, overcome resistance, persuade or disarm the sceptical, and rally the 
hesitant. We must strike boldly at the popular mind by making full use of pub- 
licity; we must not shrink from borrowing spectacular methods used by the 
totalitarian regimes, which may offend delicate souls but which have proved their 
efficacy; we must use the press, wireless and public speaking to bring home the 
idea of federalism in such a way that it inflames men’s hearts. 

Many sincere and fervent democrats, in the highest sense of the term, have 
erred by excess of modesty. It was in their nature to do so, but it played into the 
hands of unscrupulous extremists who stuck at nothing to gain their ends. 

The masses are sensitive and impressionable: history shows that it is as easy to 
appeal to their lowest instincts as to their most elevated feelings. What we must 
do is re-educate them, eradicate a whole set of wrong ideas and replace them by 
notions of truth and good sense. 

Young people who have been affected by excessive nationalism will find it very 
difficult to shake off false prejudices and embrace a healthy, constructive inter- 
nationalism. A community of nations can only endure if it is based on a Christian 
sense of brotherhood. It has rightly been pointed out’ that crowds can more 
easily be won over to nationalism than to universalism, because the former is an 
egocentric ‘extension of self-love to one’s country’, while the latter involves 
reciprocity and love of one’s neighbour. 

The young generation which has undergone such physical hardship and been 


7 Marguerite Loosli-Usteri, Jeunesse nationaliste et reconstruction internationale. (Silva’s 
note). 
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retarded in its intellectual and spiritual development will have to make a tremen- 
dous effort, especially in the defeated countries, to overcome present ways of 
thinking and revengeful attitudes and show a brotherly sense of understanding 
towards others. It follows that we must develop and restore to honour those 
mental and psychological forces which, once canalized and usefully employed, 
will serve the common cause of international understanding. 

A federation of regions or states can only be created by consent or by con- 
quest. History shows that only voluntary federations last, while those imposed 
by force always tend to dissolve. The huge confederation designed by Napoleon 
fell apart even before his death. Thus we shall achieve nothing unless we first win 
over the masses who nowadays take an active part in political life: there can be no 
profound transformation unless the majority pledges its support or at least looks 
favourably on our endeavours. 


A common denominator 


Federalism implies a federator. It is sometimes hard to perceive a common 
denominator or basic principle around which the confused aspirations of a par- 
ticular group may be given tangible form. In historical times, what persons or 
principles have welded peoples together? A victorious ruler (Napoleon, Charle- 
magne, Charles V), a state (ancient Rome), an institution (the League of Nations) 
or even a religion (Catholicism and the Holy Roman Empire). In all these cases 
federalism was more or less imposed by force and was correspondingly frag- 
ile. 

But there is another way of bringing about a federation with a much better 
chance of permanence, and that is when peoples resolve to form a league and thus 
put an end to the disorder that has placed them at the mercy of rapacious con- 
querors. The spirit of resistance may be passive, but it is a powerful leaven: the 
desire to throw off a heavy yoke is a strong force working towards union. The 
harassment of the Swiss population by the Habsburgs, and later of the American 
colonies by Britain, did no little to bring about the alliance of the Swiss cantons 
and the United States of the New World. 

At the same time, alliances concluded with the sole object of defeating a com- 
mon enemy are apt to be short-lived. Even victorious coalitions soon break up, as 
each member seeks to dominate the rest. The only way to prevent this is to 
preserve differences instead of trying to eliminate them, and to create a commu- 
nity of separate peoples linked by a federal bond. 

To confine ourselves to Europe, will it be possible to set a course towards 
federalism after the war? As far as I can see, there will never be a more favourable 
time. The nations have been bruised, battered and wounded in their deepest 
feelings; they are exhausted physically, morally and materially; once the 
slaughter is over they will have an immense desire for peace and quiet. The 
uniting principle should then derive from the fact, which they cannot help but 
realize, that isolation has been a source of weakness, that it must be remedied by 
alliances, and that such alliances must take the form of a federation guaranteeing 
the particular character of each of its member states. (. . .) 
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246. Léon van Vassenhove: ‘Outline of a federal constitution for 
Europe’ July 1943 


Léon van Vassenhove, L’Europe Helvétique. Etude sur les possibilités d’adapter à 
l’Europe les institutions de la Confédération suisse, Neuchâtel, 1943, pp. 203-27. The draft 
constitution is here reproduced in full except for certain Articles, the content of which is 
briefly indicated. 


+ 


Léon van Vassenhove, a French writer and journalist living in Switzerland,' agreed with 
most of the Swiss federalists in regarding that country as the model for a future European 
federation.? His book consists of a detailed study of Swiss institutions showing how they 
might serve for this purpose, to which is appended a draft constitution in 118 articles. The 
preamble states that the new Europe is to be based on Christian principles; it emphasizes the 
liberty of the individual and his responsibility for the state community. In the following text 
some Articles which are of less importance or purely formal in character are omitted, with an 
indication of their content. 


Article 1 
The European Confederation is hereby formed by the peoples of sovereign 
European states or groups of states, as follows: 
Balkan Federation 
Central European Federation 
France 
Germany 
Iberian Federation 
Italy 
Federation of the Netherlands (Belgium and Holland) 
Nordic Federation 
Swiss Confederation 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland /sic] 
USSR (Russia in Europe) 
The signatories establish the Confederation in respect of all territories under 
their sovereignty, with the following exceptions... 


Article 2 
The purpose of the Confederation is to enable the European nation to become 
aware of itself and thus to ensure peace on the Continent, which is the primary 
condition of its strength and prosperity. 


1 Cf. also Léon van Vassenhove, Le préjugé de la guerre inévitable, Neuchatel, 1944. For 
his importance in the early stages of the postwar federalist movement cf. W. Lipgens, A 
History of European Integration, vol. 1: 1945-1947, Oxford, 1982 (references in 
Index). 

2 Cf. H. Bauer and H. G. Ritzel, Von der eidgenössischen zur europäischen Föderation, 
Zurich and New York, 1940; also Gasser (doc. 243 above) and Silva (doc. 245). 
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Article 3 
The European Confederation is indissoluble. The accession of its members is 
irrevocable. 


Article 4 
The European Confederation is an alliance ratified by oath. All its members, 
through their duly authorized agencies, swear to preserve it and to aid one 
another in perpetuity. 


Article 5 
The oath of alliance shall be taken by the member state at the time of its 
accession to the Confederation. It shall be confirmed by a solemn ceremony on 
the entry into force of this Constitution, and shall be renewed in the same form in 
1950 and during the last year of each succeeding quarter-century. 


Article 6 
The member states agree, on a basis of complete equality, to cede to the 
Confederation part of their sovereignty within the limits expressly defined by the 
Constitution. The member states remain sovereign in so far as their sovereignty is 
not limited by the Constitution, and are free to exercise all rights that are not 
expressly delegated to the federal authority. 


Article 7 
The European Confederation recognizes no hierarchy among its members: it 
proclaims the equality of their rights and duties within the Confederation. 


Article 8 

Members of minorities belong to the European community on the same foot- 
ing as all other citizens of the Confederation. The state to which they belong shall 
grant them the same protection as its other nationals, and they have the same 
duties towards it. Member states undertake not to pursue any policy of assimi- 
lation, cultural or otherwise, in regard to the minorities under their administra- 
tion. 

The Confederation, as the supreme protector of the minorities, shall ensure 
that these provisions are strictly observed. 


Article 9 
The Confederation guarantees the integrity of its members’ territory and rights 
of sovereignty, subject to the provisions of Article 13 and Article 6. 


Article 10 
Subject to their absolute adherence to the principles embodied in the Preamble 
to this Constitution, and their express undertaking to observe them from the 
moment of their accession to the Confederation, member states are free to choose 
their own political regime. The Preamble shall be an integral part of their national 
constitutions. 
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Article 11 
In the event of a dispute between members of the Confederation, they shall 
abstain from any use of force or preparation to that end. They shall conform to 
the decision taken on the dispute in accordance with federal law. 


Article 12 
No alliances shall be concluded in Europe other than the federal Alliance under 
Article 4. All private alliances and political or military treaties among members of 
the Confederation are prohibited. 


Article 13 
The frontiers between member states, guaranteed by the Confederation under 
Article 9, are in principle unalterable. There shall be no question of modifying 
them on strategic grounds. However, if for economic or cultural reasons two or 
more member states agree in desiring a frontier rectification or exchange of ter- 
ritory, they may so inform the Confederation, which will then be sole judge of 
the desirability of the change and will put it into effect if it so decides. 


Article 14 
Member states may conclude economic conventions among themselves for a 
limited period and subject to approval by the Confederation, provided they are 
not opposed either in letter or in spirit to the progressive establishment of free 
trade throughout the Continent. 


Article 15 
The Confederation shall be exclusively responsible for concluding alliances, 
commercial treaties and tariff conventions with non-European states. In the case 
of economic conventions that do not concern the Continent as a whole but more 
particularly one or more member states, the Confederation shall concert the 
proposed terms beforehand with them, and their representatives shall take part in 
the negotiations. 


Article 16 

The Confederation has sole right to declare war and to conclude peace. 
bs. 

[Articles 17-18: Member states shall aid one another against attack from out- 
side Europe or by another member state. Article 19: In the event of internal 
disturbance within a member state the Confederation may intervene on its terri- 
tory to restore order, even without its permission. Articles 20-3: The armed 
forces are subject to the Confederation. Each member state shall provide a con- 
tingent in proportion to its population; every European is obliged to bear arms in 
the service of the Confederation. ] 


Article 24 
The federal European armed forces consist of: 
(a) contingents from member states 
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(b) all European citizens who have received military training and mobilization 
instructions. 


Article 25 
The use of the federal armed forces in and outside Europe is a matter for the 
Confederation. The sovereign member states may use troops stationed on their 
territory for the sole purpose of maintaining public order. (. . .) 
[Articles 26-30: The General Staff comprises officers from all member states. 
The army, navy and air force belong to individual countries, but the Confeder- 
ation exercises supreme command. ] 


Article 31 
The organization and administration of public instruction is a matter for the 
member states, subject to Article 32. 


Article 32 

The Confederation shall compile a federal manual of tivic and moral instruc- 
tion which shall be a compulsory subject of study in all primary and secondary 
schools of the Continent. 

The Confederation shall establish a federal university devoted primarily to the 
comparative study of political and economic regimes, legislation, national cus- 
toms and the contribution of different nations to European civilization. (. . .) 

[Article 33: Public works affecting the whole Continent shall be carried out by 
the Confederation at its expense. Articles 34-7: The Confederation shall super- 
vise transport by air, water and railway. Articles 38-41: Customs frontiers are 
abolished as between member states; the Confederation shall levy federal duties 
on goods entering its territory; transitional provisions are to be enacted. ] 


Article 42 
The Confederation, in cooperation with the International Labour Office, shall 
unify legislation on its territory in regard to social insurance and hours of labour 
in factories. The Confederation shall have power in special cases to make excep- 
tions to the regulations on hours of labour. 
[Articles 43-6: Control and managment of gambling establishments, post and 
telegraph services as well as legislation concerning motor traffic and air naviga- 
tion are within the federal domain. ] 


Article 47 
There shall be a uniform currency throughout the Confederation. The Con- 
federation has the sole right to coin money. For this purpose it may use the 
technical establishments of the member states, which shall become branches of 
the Federal Mint. 


Article 48 
The Confederation shall have the sole right to issue bank notes. A federal 
European Bank shall be established, to which the Confederation may grant a 
monopoly of note-issuing on conditions regulated by federal law. 
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Existing European banks of issue shall in future manufacture and issue bank 
notes only on behalf of the Federal European Bank and under its supervision. 


Article 49 
The Confederation shall prescribe a uniform system of weights and measures 
throughout its territory. 


Article 50 
The expenditure of the European Confederation shall be met: 
(a) from federal customs receipts 
(b) by a federal tax to be levied on member states, having regard to their taxable 
capacity. | 


Article 51 

Every citizen of a member state is also a federal European citizen. As such he 
shall vote in federal elections at the place of his domicile. 

No one may exercise political rights in more than one member state. 

The exercise of electoral rights by European citizens living outside their coun- 
try of origin shall be governed by the laws of the country in which they reside. 
(..) 

[Articles 52-4: No European citizen may be expelled from the federation or 
from his native country; European citizens may settle in any country of the 
federation. ] 


Article 55 

Liberty of conscience and the right to profess a religious faith are inviola- 
ble. 

No one shall be compelled to belong to a religious community. Every citizen 
shall show respect for religious ceremonies and deference to ministers of reli- 
gion. 

No one may avoid his civic duties on grounds of religious belief. 


Article 56 
Freedom of worship is guaranteed in so far as it is compatible with public 
order. The member states or, failing them, the Confederation shall enact neces- 
sary measures to preserve peace among different religious communities. 


Article 57 
Relations between churches and the State are a matter for member States. 


Article 58 
Freedom of the press is guaranteed throughout federal territory. It does not 
confer an indiscriminate right to print, just as individual freedom does not confer 
the right to commit any act whatever. Those who abuse the freedom of the press 
will incur responsibility under the laws of member states. The Confederation 
may enact special legislation to protect its institutions and authorities against 
abuses of the freedom of the press. 
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Article 59 

The right of association is a matter for member states. In so far as it concerns 
individuals who are members of different states it is subject to federal authori- 
zation. (...) 

[Articles 60-4: Every accused person is entitled to legal defence. There shall be 
no capital punishment for political crimes. Deprivation of civil rights is a matter 
for the Confederation. Civil, criminal and commercial legislation is within the 
competence of member states. Articles 65-8: The Confederation shall regulate 
the emigration and immigration of non-Europeans, their naturalization, and 
their expulsion if they should constitute a risk to internal security.] 


Article 69 
Member states shail enter the Confederation, subject to exceptions approved 
by the latter, with the whole of their colonial territory, the sovereignty of pro- 
tectorates being reserved. 


Article 70 
A member state with colonial possessions shall remain sovereign over them 
and continue to exercise civil and military administration. However, it shall 
regard itself as a trustee of the Confederation for the purpose of safeguarding the 
general European interest in its colonial territory, in so far as that interest is 
involved there. 


Article 71 
A colonial state shall facilitate the settlement in its colonies of federal citizens 
from other European states, while retaining the right to impose immigration 
quotas. 


Federal Authorities 


Article 72 
Subject to the rights of member states and their citizens under Articles 6, 9, 14, 
31, 40, 57, 59 and 62, the legislative authority of the Confederation shall be 
exercised by a Federal European Assembly composed of two Houses: 
1. the European Federal Chamber 
2. the European Federal Senate 


A. The Federal Chamber 
Article 73 

The Federal Chamber shall consist of federal deputies elected by the legislative 
assemblies of member states. Each member state shall have one deputy in the 
Federal Chamber for each million of its population, an additional fraction of a 
million counting as one. (...) 

[Articles 74-8: A deputy to the Federal Chamber must be a competent person 
aged at least 45, with a fluent command of one of the official languages of the 
federation. He may not be a federal official or a member of the Senate or Council. 
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He possesses immunity. The Chamber elects a President and a Vice-President 
from among its members for a one-year term. ] 


B. The Federal Senate 
Article 79 
The Federal Senate is composed of representatives designated by member 
states, each state appointing five Senators. (. . .) 
[Articles 80-3: The qualifications for Senators are the same as for Depu- 
ties. ] 


C. Powers of the European Federal Assembly 
Article 84 
The Federal Chamber and the Federal Senate are empowered to debate all 
matters which are of federal concern under this Constitution. 


Article 85 

In particular the two Houses shall debate jointly concerning: 

(a) The election of the Federal European Council; 

(b) Alliances and treaties between the Confederation and non-European 
states; 

(c) The approval of conventions that may be concluded by member states with 
one another or with non-European states, within the limits of their sovereign 
powers. However, such conventions shall only be referred to the Federal Assem- 
bly if the Federal Council or another member state raises objection to them. 

(d) Measures for the internal and external security of the Confederation; decla- 
ration of war and conclusion of peace. 

(e) The use of federal armed forces. 

(f) The drafting of bills and the discussion of those presented by the Federal 
Council. 

(g) The budget of the Confederation. 

(h) The revision of the federal Constitution. (...) 

[Articles 86-9: The Chamber, the Senate and the Assembly shall take decisions 
by an absolute majority. A procedure is laid down whereby member states can 
request amendments to federal laws. ] 


D. The European Federal Council 
Article 90 

Supreme directorial and executive authority shall be exercised by a federal 
European Council composed of as many members as there are states of the 
Confederation. Each member state shall thus have one representative on the 
Federal Council and may not have more than one, except for the Swiss Confed- 
eration in the case envisaged in Article 91. 

Members of the Federal Council shall be appointed for four years by the 
federal European Assembly from among candidates recommended by the gov- 
ernment of their state of origin. They must be able to express themselves fluently 
in two official languages of the Confederation. 
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Members of the federal Council may be re-elected. (...) 

[Article 91: If there is a tie in the Council, Switzerland shall have a casting 
vote. Article 93: The Assembly shall designate the Federal President and Vice- 
President for one year. These functionaries are at the same time President and 
Vice-President of the Council. Articles 92 and 94: Members of the Council shall 
not exercise any other function or profession; their salaries are paid by the Con- 
federation. Articles 95-6: The quorum for Council meetings is one more than 
half the membership. Council members may attend either the Chamber or the 
Senate, without the right to vote.] 


Article 97 
The federal European Council shall have the following functions: 

1. To manage federal affairs in accordance with the Constitution and with the 
laws and decrees of the Confederation. 

2. To supervise the implementation of the Constitution and of federal laws. 

3. To ensure that the Preamble to the federal Constitution is embodied in the 
constitutions of member states and is observed by them. 

4. To present drafts of laws and decrees to the Federal Assembly, and to advise 
on such drafts presented to it by the Assembly. 

5. To ensure the execution of laws and decrees of the Confederation, of judge- 
ments of the Federal Court, and of arbitral awards issued by the Confeder- 
ation through the Federal Court or its other agencies. 

6. To make appointments to federal office in so far as they are not within the 
competence of the Federal Assembly or other authorities. 

7.To study treaties concluded by member states with one another or with 
non-European states, and to raise objection if necessary. 

8. To conduct the external relations of the Confederation. 

9. To provide for the internal and external security of the Confederation. 

10.In case of emergency, to raise and employ necessary armed forces, while 
immediately convoking the Federal Assembly. 

11. To organize the armed forces of the Confederation. 

12. To administer the finances of the Confederation. 

13. To report annually to the Federal Assembly on the performance of its func- 
tions. 


Article 98 
The business of the Federal Council shall be apportioned to its members on a 
departmental basis. Decisions shall carry the authority of the Council as a 
whole. 


Article 99 
The Federal Departments shall be the following: 
1. The Department of External Affairs. 
2. The Department of the Interior. 
3. The Department of Justice and Police. 
4. The Department of Federal Defence. 
5. The Department of Finance and Customs. 
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6. The Department of the Economy. 
7. The Department of Posts and Railways. 
8. The Department of Colonial Affairs. (...) 
[Articles 100-2: The Council shall meet in private. A joint secretariat shall be 
established for the Council and the Assembly.] 


E. The Federal Court 
Article 103 
A European Federal Court is established to administer justice in federal mat- 
ters. Its members shall be appointed by the European Federal Assembly. They 
shall not exercise any other function or profession. 


Article 104 
The Federal Court shall decide all disputes between the Confederation and 
member states, between member states themselves, and between the Confedera- 
tion or its members on the one hand and private individuals or groups on the 
other. It shall be a final court of arbitration for such disputes. 


Article 105 
Among penal matters the Federal Court shall have jurisdiction over: 
1. Cases of high treason or the use of force against the Confederation. 
2. Political crimes or offences involving armed intervention by the Confedera- 
tion. 
3. Charges against federal officials. 


Article 106 
The Federal Court shall also take cognizance of: 
1. Conflicts of jurisdiction between federal and state authorities. 
2. Violations of the constitutional rights of citizens. 


Article 107 
A Public Prosecutor’s office and a federal police force shall be established. 


Article 108 
If the Confederation has a fixed headquarters it shall be in Switzerland. If not, 
the federal authorities shall perform their functions in different capitals: these 
shall be designated by federal law, together with the period of time during which 
they shall serve as headquarters. 


Article 109 
The official languages of the Confederation shall be English, French, German 
and Italian. 


Article 110 
The functions of officials of the Confederation shall be defined by federal 
law. 
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Amendments 
Article 111 

The European federal Constitution may be amended, in whole or in part, at 
any time. 

[Article 112: Complete or partial revision must be approved by the Federal 
Council and the Assembly. Article 113: Revision may be proposed by the Coun- 
cil or the Assembly or by popular initiative. Article 114: a partial amendment 
shall come into force on ratification by more than half the governments and 
parliaments of member states. Article 115: a complete revision must be approved 
by plebiscite, with an absolute majority of votes. Articles 116-118: the present 
Constitution shall be promulgated by the Federal Assembly as soon as it has been 
approved by more than half the national parliaments and by an absolute majority 
of electors, expressed in a plebiscite. ] 


247. Movimento per la Federazione fra i Popoli: ‘For a federation of 
European peoples’ c. autumn 1943 


Pamphlet printed in Italian (2 pages), distributed by Dr Luigi Menapace, secretary of the 
‘Mouvement populaire suisse en faveur d’une fédération des peuples’ for the Ticino; copy 
in Rossi Archives, where there is also a typed French translation. bn The third section of the 
text is reproduced below. 


+ 


It appears from his Diario Politico that Dr Luigi Menapace was not in touch with the 
Geneva ‘Mouvement’ during the years 1939-42.? He joined it in 1943 while acting as a 
weekly commentator on international affairs for Radio Svizzera Italiana, and offered to act 
as its secretary for the Ticino (Italian Switzerland). The present pamphlet is undated and 
unsigned, but may be by Menapace himself.” It begins with a retrospect condemning the 
prewar system and rejecting solutions proposed by different parties and states. The lesson 
drawn from the adverse developments since the First World War is that peace can only be 
preserved by an international regime. 


E 


1 My thanks are due to Dr A. Chiti-Batelli, who sent me the pamphlet from the Rossi 
Archives on 30 April 1964, and Dr K. Voigt for sending the French translation. Rossi 
was evidently in contact with the Movement during his stay in Switzerland from the 
autumn of 1943 to the summer of 1944. 

2 Cf. doc. 241 above. L. Menapace, Diario politico 1939-1942, Trent, 1950, covers the 
period as far as Dec. 1942 but does not mention the Movement. 

3 Menapace seems to have been a teacher, probably of German: cf. L. Menapace, Jere- 
mias Gotthelf. Uno scrittore a specchio della sua terra, Milan, 1949. His Diary (op. cit.) 
shows him to have been a friend of Edmond Privat (cf. doc. 241), who presumably 
recruited him for the Movement: cf. E. Privat, Trois expériences fédéralistes. Etats-Unis 
d’Amérique, Confédération Suisse, Société des Nations, Neuchatel, 1943. 

4 At the end of the pamphlet is a membership application form with instructions to 
address it to ‘Dr Luigi Menapace, Locarno, secretary of the Movement for the 
Ticino’. 
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(...) All men of good will, to whatever nation they belong, whatever their 
religious and political faith, must realize that their differences are secondary 
compared with the immense task of saving our civilization itself. It is incumbent 
on them to devote themselves without delay to forming a European public opin- 
ion which, at the end of the war, will be able to persuade governments to set up a 
federal organization comprising as many European countries as possible, within 
a more extensive but looser form of worldwide cooperation. The organization 
must be based on the peoples’ wishes, democratically expressed, and not merely 
the wishes of states as formulated by their governments. It must confer federal 
citizenship, with equal rights and duties, on all Europeans in addition to their 
present national citizenship. It must possess armed forces of its own; it must 
abolish economic autarky and have power to compel member states to obey its 
decisions for the purpose of meeting international needs and maintaining order in 
Europe. At the same time these states must preserve their autonomy and be 
linked flexibly so that their political life can develop independently in accordance 
with their particular needs. 

By thus irrevocably putting an end to the anarchy of our continent we shall 
have taken a decisive step towards ensuring world peace. The United States of 
Europe will be the forerunner and pledge of a federation which in the more 
distant future may embrace all nations of the earth. 

All who love peace, the indispensable condition of welfare and civic progress, 
must understand the practical value of the federal institutions which — in Amer- 
ica, in Australia, and here at home in our own Switzerland — have historically 
proved an effective means of enabling peoples of different race and varying inter- 
ests to live together in peace. 

All who love justice, the ideal which alone gives moral significance to relations 
among human beings, must desire to see the principle of absolute sovereignty 
replaced by federal union, so that in international as in national affairs the rule of 
law may prevail over that of force. 

All who love their own country — a love that in a thousand ways is deeply 
rooted in the hearts even of those to whom their country has in some ways been a 
stepmother — cannot refuse to help build a new order that will enable every nation 
to develop independently in accordance with its historical traditions, culture and 
psychology, and will thus safeguard and strengthen the universal values of all 
countries for the benefit of mankind. Finally, all who love liberty, without which 
life is not human life and one’s country is not one’s own, must feel it as an urgent 
duty to dedicate all their strength to bringing about an international system that 
will eliminate the breeding-grounds of totalitarian regimes and establish peace 
and the foundation of the conscious liberty and solidarity of all men and all 
peoples. 
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248. Mouvement populaire suisse de Jeunesse pour une Fédération 
des peuples: Manifesto January 1944 


Mimeographed pamphlet: 2 typed pages, in French (Rossi Archives). The twelve points 
of the programme are here given in full. 


= 


The ‘Mouvement populaire suisse de Jeunesse pour une Federation des peuples’ was 
founded at Geneva on 4 July 1941 as an offshoot of the ‘Mouvement populaire suisse en 
faveur d’une Fédération des peuples’. It had a separate Central Committee composed of J.J. 
Babel (chairman), R. Meyer and D. Wyler (vice-chairmen), A. Haessig (secretary-general), 
M. J. Mivelaz (treasurer), R. Sauter (associate) and P. Rentchnick (for university branches). 
Its Manifesto embodied the aims of the main organization in a somewhat modified 
form. 


1. The object of the Movement is to assist young people to understand and 
support the principle of a world federation of peoples with continental or 
regional subdivisions, e.g. a European Federal Union, a Balkan Union etc. 

2. The Federation will comprise a legislative, a judicial and an executive 
power. 

3. Unanimity will not be required for the decisions of federal bodies. 

4. Peoples will be directly associated with the conduct of federal affairs by 
means of a representative Assembly (the question of female suffrage is left 
open). 

5. The principle of absolute state sovereignty will be done away with so as to 
eliminate the anarchy and disorder that now prevail in international rela- 
tions. 

6. A federal police force will be created so that member states can disarm or 
reduce their armaments. 

7. Currencies will be stabilized and if possible replaced by a single currency. 

8. Tariffs will be lowered or abolished, ensuring access to all raw materials and 
manufactured products. 

9, Production will be rationally organized so as to avoid recurring economic 
crises. 

10. International labour legislation will guarantee a decent standard of living, 
employment and recreation to town and country workers by hand or brain; 
social insurance will be provided, and young people will not have to seek jobs 
at so early an age. 

11. Education will be available as widely as possible: free secondary courses, and 
free higher education on certain conditions. 


= 


Information from the introduction to the pamphlet, here omitted. A concluding note 
stated that the minimum and maximum ages for membership were 17 and 30, and that 
anyone over 30 should apply to Prof. P. Meyhoffer, president of the main organization 
(cf. introductory note to doc. 241). I am indebted to Dr K. Voigt for sending me the 
pamphlet. 
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12. The numerous official agencies concerned with international activity will be 
coordinated. 


249. Europa-Union: "European union and world union” 
April 1944 


From Der Europäer. Organ der Europa-Union, vol. XI, No. 4, Basle, April 1944, p. 2; 
French tr. ibid., Sep. 1944, p. 4; repr. in German in Die Friedens-Warte, vol. 44, No. 4, 
1944, p. 260, and in Lipgens, Föderationspläne, pp. 382 f.; here unabridged. 


This was the most important of several complementary declarations that Europa-Union 
issued during the war to supplement its basic programme (doc. 238 above). Expanding a 
resolution passed by the assembly of delegates at Basle on 28 November 1943,! it took a firm 
stand against the American tendency, which was already becoming visible, to envisage the 
organization of peace in terms of US-Soviet hegemony and the exclusion of European 
influence. 


+ 


Europa-Union, the Swiss movement for European unity, regards the organi- 
zation of a European community of nations on federal principles, such as those of 
the Swiss Confederation, as a necessary constituent element of a true worldwide 
union. 

It envisages as further elements of that union: 

The Pan-American Union. 

The British Commonwealth, which would be closely linked, through Bri- 
tain, with the European union. 

The Soviet Union. 

An Asiatic organization, as has been proposed by representative states- 
men. 

Possibly an Arab federation. 

Europa-Union rejects any suggestion that the peoples of Europe are not cap- 
able of planning and establishing the proposed European organization in com- 
plete independence. It emphasizes the principle of the political and economic 
equality of Europe vis-a-vis other members of a world union. 


1 The resolution stated that: ‘For more than ten years Europa-Union has upheld the 
principle of a comprehensive and lasting system of world security, the need for which is 
increasingly recognized in current international discussion of postwar problems. Such a 
world order can only be a federal one, based on regional and continental unions of 
states. The bridge of universal understanding must rest on intermediate pillars, and 
Europa-Union therefore advocates the formation of a European union within a world 
organization. It emphasizes the need to achieve this aim by the method of federation, 
and rejects the idea of hegemony by any individual state or groups of states (. . .)”. (Die 
Friedens-Warte, vol. 44, No. 2/3, 1944, p. 141). 
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Europa-Union demands that all European states, whether large or small, 
whether victorious or defeated in the Second World War, should enjoy equality 
of rights and duties in any future European and global organization. 

In accordance with the federalist principle of organic construction from the 
lowest level up to the highest, the Swiss Europa-Union would consider it a 
mistake to refer directly to a world organization disputes that arose in particular 
continents. The need to protect the small states of Europe is one reason for 
creating a European union as a constituent part of a world union. Europa-Union 
respects the historical and cultural importance and the economic interests of the 
small European states, and for that reason it believes that the creation of an 
organized European community is a precondition of their joining a world 
union. 


250. Hans Bauer: ‘Switzerland and Europe’ September 1944 


From Stimmen aus der Schweiz zu Europas Zukunft, with contributions by Matthias, 
Iljin, Ilg, Hanselmann, Bauer, Ernst and others, Zurich, 21945, pp. 58-61 (unabridged). 


* 


Hans Bauer (b. Basle, 1901) was a doctor of political economy, chief economic editor of 
the Basle National-Zeitung, and for over 30 years Central President of the Swiss Europa- 
Union.! By his editorship of Der Europaer and by his books, some written in collaboration 
with H. G. Ritzel he endeavoured to popularize the ideas and plans of the organization. In 
so doing he invariably took Switzerland as model and emphasized the special responsibility 
of its citizens. ‘It is our duty as Swiss citizens to make our voice heard, since as neutrals we 
have been spared the worst effects of the war and can therefore place our undiminished 
strength at the service of mankind. It is moreover our right as Swiss people, and we shall use 
it all the more insistently as we come to realize that our own interest calls for a free Swit- 
zerland in an organized Europe.” 


The nation and the international community 


Several members of the Swiss Federal Council, and also General Guisan, have 
solemnly declared that it is our aim, in and after the war, to live as a free people in 


1 Bauer held the Presidency without interruption from the foundation of the organization 
until the end of the 1960s. Cf. Der Europäer, vol. XXVIII, No. 7, July 1961, p. 1: 
Ernst von Schenk, ‘Zentralpräsident Dr Hans Bauer zum 60sten Geburtstag’, and W. 
Lipgens, A History of European Integration, vol. 1: 1945-1947, Oxford, 1982, esp. ch. 
1/2 (see Index references). 

2 Cf. H. Bauer and H. G. Ritzel, Von der eidgenössischen zur europäischen Föderation, 
Zurich and New York, 1940; H. Bauer and H. G. Ritzel, Kampf um Europa, von der 
Schweiz aus gesehen, Zurich and New York, 1945. 

3 H. Bauer, ‘Die Eidgenossenschaft und Europa’ in Stimmen aus der Schweiz zu Europas 
Zukunft, Zurich, ?1945, p. 65. 
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a free country and to work with other nations. This means that all our thoughts 
and endeavours are directed towards a Europe which has room for free peoples 
and allows each of them to work out its own salvation. It means a Europe in 
which large and small states enjoy equal rights to develop their powers and 
choose their way of life while respecting that of others. The free Switzerland of 
the future depends on there being a free European foundation, which itself 
depends on world freedom. The nation and the community of nations are two 
concentric circles by which the life of modern man is defined. In a world whose 
destinies are closely interlocked, our national fate cannot take the form of a ‘New 
Europe’ as proclaimed and practised by Nazi Germany, which in reality is a 
sterile Gleichschaltung of other states: we cannot accept subjection to the will of a 
great power, or submersion in an economically centralized Grossraum. The real 
task and the challenge is to bridge what at first sight appears to be the insur- 
mountable opposition between two great realities, the national love of freedom 
and the modern community of nations. 


The Swiss federal idea and Europe 


It is here that we perceive the importance of the Swiss ideal in Europe. The 
federal principle shows us how states can be united in a bond of freedom and 
equal rights. Such a bond is a necessary consequence of the economic and tech- 
nological interdependence of nations. All-embracing common interests must be 
upheld by common means. The proposed league must provide these and must 
ensure the respect for international law that is necessary for orderly coexistence 
and fruitful cooperation. It must possess legislative, judicial and executive organs 
and be able by force of arms to prevent any state from attacking another and so 
plunging the world into chaos. Thus it will be basically different from the unsuc- 
cessful attempt made, with insufficient resources, by the League of Nations after 
1918. The new league must have means of formulating the general will and must 
have the necessary minimum of power to enforce it. This will deprive individual 
states of freedom to enslave one another, but it will for the first time give them 
national security and a chance to conduct their national affairs in freedom and to 
promote social and cultural progress, which would otherwise be ruled out for a 
long time by the total enslavement of war. All this amounts to the realization of 
the Swiss idea on an international scale — the application of that unique, histori- 
cally tested principle so as to ensure freedom with variety in a larger unity. We 
must not, however, think in terms of a mechanical transference of Swiss institu- 
tions on to the European and global scene. Our Confederation is not a mere 
schema but a living reality, prompting us in many different ways to grasp iden- 
tical or similar problems that arise on a larger scale. The Confederation came into 
existence as a union against common dangers which would have made it impos- 
sible for the members to survive alone. But has there ever been a greater danger 
for all nations than total war, which destroys the basis of their common existence 
and which, as the Second World War has shown with especial clarity, causes 
them to perish in the exercise of the very sovereignty they have so anxiously 
guarded? 
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Europe in the world community 


Technology, which in the last century broke down customs barriers and 
opened the way to national economy and to the unified modern state, has since 
then not only advanced beyond national frontiers but has transcended continen- 
tal bounds. It has made possible a world economy, so that the peoples of all 
continents are dependent on one another. By the same token, the problem of the 
world community has become above all a problem of world peace. It cannot be 
merely a question of uniting geographical continents or political Grossräume so 
that they may fight one another as formerly nations did. The only question is 
whether the world is to be united by a single-span bridge in the form of a 
community organized on a federal basis, or whether there should be intermediate 
pillars. 

Anyone who has seen for himself the diversity of nations and has taken due 
account of realities must agree that strong intermediate pillars are a necessity as a 
means to world union. There are groupings of states and peoples which fit organ- 
ically into the global structure and are designed by nature to support it. Certainly 
these groupings flow into one another: the lines intersect and there are no clear, 
final divisions, any more than there are eternal frontiers in the world. But this is 
itself a reason for including the groups in a larger whole. Europe, for instance, is 
an old cultural community, and within the world economy particularly close 
relations have developed between European states, as we have seen in the exam- 
ple of Switzerland. Leaving aside France and Italy, whose relations with their 
North African colonies alter the picture, between the wars practically all conti- 
nental European states this side of the Russian frontier carried on more than half 
their total foreign trade with one another, while if Britain and Russia are included 
the proportion rises to a very large share of both imports and exports. 

There are many problems which extend beyond the state or nation without 
being actual world problems. There are what may be called regional affairs, e.g. 
European or American, that call for regional treatment by appropriate bodies. It 
was regional problems, primarily European ones, that triggered off the wars of 
1914 and 1939. The world will enjoy peace all the more securely if its different 
areas are at peace within themselves. On the other hand, the existence of inter- 
mediate pillars may make it possible for a breakdown to be localized, and the 
bridge of world unity would not necessarily fall in ruins if a single span were to 
give way. It surprises us therefore when people who agree with us in desiring 
world unity utter warnings against the unification of Europe, which they see only 
as a rival to the universal solution and not as an essential component reflecting the 
manifold variety of the world as we know it. In reality there is only one way to 
achieve world unity, and that is to build it up organically. 

A European union is thus a step towards world peace, provided it remains 
open to the rest of the world and interlinked with it: it must not close itself off in 
an autarkic manner or be permanently hostile to ‘alien /raumfremd] powers’. A 
European union on a confederal basis could at once establish federal links with 
the British Commonwealth, which is itself the product of historical evolution, 
thus solving the controversial question whether the United Kingdom should join 
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Europe or not. The Pan-American Union could be another member of the fed- 
eration, while federal Europe as a whole could administer the African colonies 
and protectorates of European states. Other regional groupings within a world 
association could be the USSR, the Chinese family of peoples, and perhaps 
finally the Japanese archipelago. (We mention Japan separately because that 
country, the realm of the sun goddess Amaterasu, kept itself completely isolated 
for two and a half centuries till the year 1853, and is really a world in itself.) 

All this is not put forward as an arid schema but rather as an illustration of how 
the world as a community of peoples could be built on the solid foundation of 
intermediate regional groupings. As to the need for a world community, who 
could deny it after the fearful experience of total war with the mass destruction of 
human life, dignity and civilization? As to the need to build it on a different plan, 
who could dispute this when we have seen the failure of previous methods? 
Whether the new structure is politically possible will essentially depend on 
whether we understand the new links that exist between nations, the fact that the 
whole basis of human life has changed. From this realization must spring the new 
sense of community which seeks the welfare of individuals and peoples in one of 
its most essential sources, namely a well-regulated system of international rela- 
tions and fruitful cooperation. 
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